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R ome comoM nojiror than any othor city 
to boinpj the religious capitol of the 
Christian world. It is the religions 
capitol of the (.^itholic world; aiul the 
(Catholic world constitutes about one luilf of 
Christendom. Nor is liome’s eoiineetion with 
Christianity confined to the present. On the 
contrary no other city holds so central a placa* 
in Christian history. 7''hronghout a long 
array of centuries the history of Itonn was 
essentially the history of Christianity for 
from Rome went out the 
power that governed, and the 
influences that shaped, nearly 
*the entire (Christianity of the 
, world. 

Jt follows that to study 
Rome is to put oneself in 
condition to obtain important 
light upon the groat world 
movements of religion, 
present and past. Surely then 
a Sunday in Rome may be 
most appropriately and profit- 
ably spent in visiting some of 
the spots associated with the 
religious history of this 
famous city. 

Of course the first of 
these is the church of 
St Peteris, the magnificent 


cathedral associated with the Vatican and 
the Pop(\ • 

Cros.sing the Tiber near the massive and 
striking C’asllo of St. Angelo, or Hadrian’s 
'^Pomb, the distarjt view of St. Peter’s which 
we get is particularly fine, showing the dome 
much better than do nearer views. We 
approach the clnirch across a broad paved 
open plaza or (*ireiis, shut in by long imposing 
cirenlar coloiiades on (*ither side. In the 
plaza stainls an Egyptian obelisk of red 
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granite, 130 feet high, brought from Heliopolis 
by the Emperor Caligula. There ia neither 
tree, nor shrub, nor tlower, nor any green 
thing on the pla/a : everything in sight is 
stone. But the monotony, and in summer 
time the heat, are a little relieved by two line 
fountains which play into the air vigorously a 
little way to the right and left of the obelisk. 

By far the most impressive feature of the 
church seen from the outside, is the dome. It 
is the largest dome in the world. vSeen from 
the various hills on which Rome is built, ajul 
fromlinany^places in the country miles away 


from Rome, il lifts itself up liiaguiHcently into 
the air, and is a thing of glorious beauty. But 
the church is so large upon the ground, and 
the dome is placed so far back upon the 
church, that as you approach near the building 
the dome is soon hidden from view, which is a 
fault in the architecture of the church. Tn 
this respect tlie dome of St. PaiiTs C'hurch, 
London, or that of the National Capitol of the 
United States, in Washington, is far mor(‘ 
^ satisfactory. 

The facade of St. Peter^s is ornate but 
weak. It lacks the nobility and grandeur that 
makes the dome so impressive. The interior 
of the church is immense, and its magnificence 
is beyond description. But it does not seem 


like a church ; it seems inoj^j like a series of 
palatial rooms opening by vast arches into one 
another. Nor is its style of famishing and 
ornamentation like that of a church, but rather 
like that of a gorgeous palace. Everything 
seems designed for display, — the polished 
marble, the rich gilding and brilHant colours, 
the mosaics, the statues, the painyngs. One 
is overwhelmed with the vastness 'of the dis- 
play, dazzled with the brilliancy of the show, 
but it arouses no sen.^e of awe or solemnity ; 
no feeling of WH>rslup is awakened in the soul. 
One place is an <‘xccption however. Standing 
at the intersection of the 
nave and transept, and 
looking up into that vast 
and splendid dome, rising, 
perfect in every proportion 
and glorious in colour, 400 
feet above yofir head, you 
are stiired by its sublimity, 
and you feel that here one 
could worship. As one 
wanders about amidst the 
forest of pillars and under 
the wilderness of arches 
it is easy to get confused, 
and for the moment to 
lose one’s self. lOvery thing 
is otj .1 gigantic* scale. 
UndcM* these lofty height/^ 
ami beside these gigantic 
statues men and women 
seem like pigmies. 

There are numerous 
shriues in dillerent parts 
of the chnreh. At some of 
them we see |)*‘rsons kneeling, counting theiv 
beads, crossing themselves, and performing 
other acts of fle,v()lion. 

In a chapel leading olV from one of the 
aisles a religious service is just beginning. 
Wc go in. About a hundred persons, evidently 
of wealth and position, are present. There 
are a.drczen or more priests an’ayed in splendid 
robes, and a finely trained choir of forty men. 
The altar is magnificent with its candles, its 
crucifix and its furnishings of gold. But how 
lifeless and perfunctory is the long service ! 
The singers have superior voices, and their 
music would be excellent and enjoyable if it 
had any soul in it. But it has none. While 
the long prayers in Latin go on, the singers 
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turn uneasily, yaw, and some of them repea- 
tedly relieve the tcaium by taking snuff. 

When the service is over we go out, and 
finding another in progress in another chapel, 
we enter there. This is evidently a service 
for the poor. It is conducted bv a single 
priest, with one small boy attendant to lift up 
his long robe as he walks about, to tinkle the 
little bell, and to carry the Bible from place to 
place. There is no choir or music. Is it 
because the poor do not need these things ? 
About 200 persons are in attendance, among 
the number some 50 girls and young women 
dressed all alike in very cheap clothing,— 
probably from some charity school. Here the 
part performed by the priest seems as hurried 
and as p(*rfuncLory as in the other chapel. 
But the congregation seem (‘arnest and sincere, 
and they give the place something of an air of 
devotion, so that we do not go away without 
at least a slight feeling tha< we liax e been in a 
place of worship. 

At the close of this service we go out 
again into the groat, gorgeous church. There 
is one place to which all steps tend, and which 
seems to be the centre of interest and devotion 
in the vast room. It i^ the spot where stands 
heavy black statue, and as the people approach 
it they kiss its toe or reverentially rub their 
foreheads against it. It is the famous statue of 
St. Peter, cast by Pope Leo the Great from 
the old pagan statue of Jupiter Capitoliiuis. 
This history of the statue has given rise to the 
rather cynical pun, that the pagan ffiipitcr has 
become the Christian Jew Peter. We stand 
and watch the proceeding in ama/.onient. As 
the people in the church pass the statue, most 
of them, men, women and children, Italians or 
loreigners, kiss the toe. 

In the church are four other specially 
sacred objects. They are what are knowm us 
the relics. Each is kept in its own shrine. 
They arc first, as we are told, the spear w ith 
which the side of Christ was pierced at his 
crucifixion ; second, the head of St. Andrew, 
one of the twelve disciples ; third, a part of 
the true cross ; and fourth, a handkerchief 
(called the napkin of St. Veronica) containing, 
the impress of the countenance of Christ — the 
same being, as the guides declare, a handker- 
chief on which he wiped his face on his way 
to Calvary, leaving on it his likeness. 

Even if all these relics were genuine, what 


would be the effect of using them in (mnnecr 
lion with worship ? Could it be anything else 
except to create superstition, and draw atten- 
tion away from that true worship which is of 
the heart ? 

But there is not the .slightest evidence thiit 
a single one of these relics is genuine ; on the 
contrar}-, there is every reason to believe that 
they are every one mere make-believes, kept 
here, to awe and impress the people. Oh, 
how much of this kind of thing the traveller 
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secs in connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church : the Greek Church, the Coptic 
Church, the Armenian Church ; yes, and out- 
side of Christian lands, in connection with 
Muhammadanism, with Brahmanism, and with 
Buddhism. It is the attempt to hold the 
people beneath a religious yoke by an appeal 
to superstition. And wlierever ignorance 
prevails it is successful. Only knowledge, 
only enlightenment can break the bonds, and • 
give men a religion of freedom and truth. 

As we wander about this vast and inagui- 
ficeiit room, and ga/^e upon its architecture, its 
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sculpture, and its paintings, certain thoughts 
mar the pleasure which we might otherwise 
receive from it. What did this church cost? 
It is estimated, about •‘^50,000,000. Where 
did the money come from to pay for it? 
From many sources, but one source is 
notorious. It was to raise money to complete 
this church that Pope Leo X sent rct/il up 
through Germany selling iiidulgences, at the 
time of Martin Luther. Luther was shocked 
when he found that absolution from the most 


heinous sins, was being sold for fuonev, and he 
denounced the tralhc. 'Diat was the torch 
that lighted the lire of the German Itcforma- 
tion. As one stands here ami looks about, he 
can hardly help wondering, into what part ot 
all this magnihcenco did Tet/irs inifjuitous 
money go ? Was it into this wall, or that 
ceiling ? See, in this marble there are stains. 
Are they the stains of that inhjuity against 
which the indignant soul (jf Martin Luther 
protested ? 

Another thought mars our pleasure. Says 
Lanciani, the great authority on Roman 
archaeology : 

“Of the hn^e and almost in('mlil»le mass of 
marbles, of every nature, colour, value and descrij)- 
• tion, used in building St. Peter’s not an inch, not 
an atom, comes from modern quarries ; they were 
ail removed from classic buildings, many of which 
were levelled to the ground for the sake of one or 
two picc^ only.” 

What docs this mean ? It means that this 


gorgeous edifice, instead being a creation, 
a new thing of beauty addc6 to the earth, was 
ten times more a destruction than a creation. 
Its builders, instead of going to the (juarries, 
as they ought to have done to get their marble 
for its erection, did, like Vandals, tear down 
for material, mimberlcs.s precious old classic 
buildings, rich in historic interesi, — to the 
irreparable loss and im[)OverishmQiit of the 
world. Thus iu this showy structure we see 
really tlie wr(*,ck of old historic Rome. 

Alas ! how much of this 
kind of thing has there been 
in the world ! —not only in 
Rome but in many cities and 
lauds ; — one J^haraoh in lOgypt 
carving out tlm name of a 
preceding Rharaoh wher(‘ver 
it appears on the monuments, 
and carving in his own name 
*■ one King tearing down the 
work which the Kings before 
him have wrought, that it may 
not over-shadow his own glory ! 
—one religion tearing down 
another religion that the latt(3r 
may build itself on up on tlui 
ruins of the earlier ! When 
will the world leave behind this 
kind of barbarous vandalism, 
and become* really enlightened ! 
When will men learn to respect 
and preserve whatever is beautiful and good, 
whoever may liavc been the creator, and from 
whatever source it may have come ? 

Still another thought lays its hand upon us 
like an oppression, as we look around us in 
this magnificent room. What was this costly 
and imposing cathedral erected for? Was it 
for beauty\s sake ? Wa.s it to promote virtue 
or any good to humanity ? Was it not rather 
to give prestige and power to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy? Was it not erected in 
order that through it Europe and the Christian 
world might be a little more securely overawed 
and donfiinated by that ecclesiastical power in 
Rome which would henceforth send out its 
decrees to the nations from this august pile ? 
Then does not this gorgeous building really 
mean spiritual tyranny ? Alas, how far had 
the Christian church wandered from the simpli- 
city and freedom of its great Pounder even 
before the foundation of this building was 
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laid ! And has npt the effect of all this 
magnificence been% carry her still further 
away, and to give her simply more power to 
overawe and enslave the soul of man, which 
God made for freedom ? 

We have now lingered (juitc long enough 
in St. Peter’s. We will go next to the 
Catacombs,'- -which will olfor a striking contrast 
to what we have seen here. 

To find an entrance to this strange under- 
ground city, where the early Christians buried 
their dead, and held religious services, and hid 
from their enemies in tin)es of persecution, we 
must go a mile or two outside of Uom(‘. We 
take a carriage and are driven out along the 
old Appiaii Way, the most famous of the roads 
leading from the ancient city. 

We stop in an open field, 
green with grass and bright 
‘with wild flowcT'^. Here and 
there in (lie vicinity are hedges, 
scattered tn'cs, small houses, 
old ruins of one kind and 
another, and grain fields. Jn 
the hedges and trees F see 
many birds, and occasionally 
catch a .song. W(* employ a 
young moidv for a guide, lie 
si»j)plies us with eamllos, and 
leads us down some stone 
stairs, when very soon we find 
ourselves in the Catacomb of 
St. Calixtus. Our guide proves 
intelligent, but he is a dillcrent 
kind of monk from any that 
we have ever seen, being an 
inveterate joker in the style 
of the grave-digger in Hamlet. We like 
jokes in their proper place, but prefer to have 
them somewhere else than amid underground 
sepulchres and by the ashes of the historic 
dead. To have a skull selected out from a 
pile and held up as one having an ‘‘American 
expression,” and then to hear a hilarious laugh 
ring through the long black corridors, is not 
wholly inspiring or agreeable. However onr 
afternoon is only a Hitle marred — it turns out 
on the whole very instructive and interesting. 

These catacombs came into existence in 
a wholly natural way. The common Roman 
manner of disposing of the dead was by 
cremation. But when Christianity arrived 
on the scene a change began. Christianity 


came from Judaism ; the Jews buried their 
dead. This would naturally have its influence 
with the Christians. Jesus was buried. This 
would naturally have much influence : for 
the Christians liked to iinititc him in every- 
thing possible. But a third thing probably 
had most iuHuenco of all. The early Christians 
seem to have believed in a literal resurrection 
of the body. They thought the second 
coming of Christ would occur speedily, and 
then they would all be raised from the grave 
with the ^ame bodies with which they fell 
asleep. This would naturally make them 
strongly averse to having their bodies burned. 
Hence they adopted the Jewish plan of 
burial. 

Hilt the Homan law would not permit 


burial within the limits of the city. Hence 
the Christians went outside, and began 
excavating underground burial places here 
and there where they could find opportunity — 
generally on the land of some friend. But 
land was precious, and they must make the 
most of it. So instead of digging one grave, 
and then another, they dug down into die 
ground and opened a subterranean passage 
or tunnel, and extended it on and on, excava- 
ting tombs or receptacles for their dead on 
cither side. One very common way was to 
open these passages in the sides of hills, 
digging for indefinite distances. Of course 
as time elapsed and the Christians multiplied, 
more and more, these underground passages 
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would have to be extended verj^ far in order 
to furnish burial accommodations for all. 
Thus in the course of two or three centuries 
they grew into all these elaborate and almost 
endless labyrinths. 

At times the early (jhristians were allowed 
to excavate these burial places for their dead 


ill peace. But at other times they were 

persecuted severely, and then tliey found 
these subterranean passages good hiding 
places from their persecutors, and here they 
could with most security hold their religious 
meetings. How many persons have been 
thus saved from being thrown to wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre, nobody knows. How 
many have been dragged from these solitudes 
to death, nobody knows. AVhat tragedies 
these dark labyrinths have witnessed, will 
never be revealed in this world. Certain it 
is that they have all been places of song and 
prayer, of hojic and tears, and of as deep 
experiences as the human heart can know. 
These catacombs are of almost incredible 
extent — the total length of their narrow 
underground lanes and streets being not less 
than about 350 miles. They run in all direc- 
tions ; they cross each other at different 
levels ; sometimes there will be three, four 
* and even five sets of passages or streets one 
above another. Of course in many of them 
s it takes the greatest skill to avoid getting 
lost. 

One of the most interesting features of 


the catacombs is the great/number of relics 
and inscriptions found in them. We may 
almost say that the history of Christianity for 
three hundred years is written here. In this 
place, hidden from the sight of the world, the 
young Christianity grew strong, until it was 
able to master the Roman empire. 

The mystery^ of these 
catacombs stirs thc^ imagination. 
While the Rome of Trajan and 
the Antonines was moving on 
its lordly way, proud and 
eomplaisanl, with its poets and 
historians, its triumphs, its 
grand spectacles in the Coliseum, 
its majestic buildings rising as 
if by magic, looking upon the 
(Hiristiari sect with contempt, 
there was all the wliile “living 
beneath the visible, an invisible 
Rojue — a population thought of 
vagm^ly, vaguely spoken of, and 
with the indifference that men 
feel who live on a volcano — 
yet a population strong-hearted, 
of <|uick impulses, nerved alike 
to suffer and to die, and in 
numbers, resolution and physical force suffi- 
cient to have hurled their oppressors from 
the throne of the world, had they not deemed 
it their duty to kiss the rod, to love their 
enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and 
to submit for their M ister’s sake to the 
‘powers that bo.’ Here in these catacombs — 
these ‘dens and eaves of the earth’ — they 
lived, and here they died— a ‘spectacle’ in 
their lifetime To men and angels,’ and in their 
death a triumph to mankind.” Such was the 
young Christian giant that was growing to 
strong and noble manhood in this hidden and 
invisible Rome. 

What kind of a Christianity was it, which 
the catacombs reveal ? Was it the same 
kind as that wliich is represented by St 
Peter’s Church ? It would hardly be possible 
to conceive of two forms of religion farther 
apart. The Christianity of the catacombs 
was simple and spiritual ; ail who professed 
it were brothers ; its ministers were simple 
pa.stors leading the flock ; Jesus was the Good 
Shepherd over all, gathering all into his fold ; 
deatl) was illuminated with the bright and 
sure hope of immortality. There was no 
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pope : there was i)p eccleHiaRtical hierarchy ; 
there was no mass and no elaborate ritual ; 
there was no St. Peter holding the keys of 
heav’^en and hell ; there was no theological 
ciwd laying its burden upon men's souls. 

We return from the catacombs with many 
thoughts and emotions. Above all others is 
that of ania/ement at the distance that C'hris- 
tianity has wandered froin the simplicity, the 
spirituality, the naturalness, the equality in 
brotherhood of its early years. 

We have one more visit to make, bofon? 
our Sunday in Komc is ended, ft will not 
take long. There will be no labyrinths to 
wander through. There will be no great and 
magnifieeni church to inspect. Wind we shall 
now go to see is a simple monument, standing 
in one of the less known public s(|narcs of 
l{om(‘, -but a monument tliat will tell ns a 
tab* to stir oui* blood, and whisper in onr 
<‘ars hope for liomci and Italy and man. 

I'he sun is far (h)wn the West, We order 
onr driver to take ns as (|uickly as he cmu to 
the Camp di Kiori -tlie old square* where tlie 
Imjuisition used to burn its victims at the 
sr:ik(‘. lltire in the centn* of this square, a 
little mon* than three centuri(*s ago, a tragic 
event o(‘(’urr(‘(l, wluch ha^ tak(*n a great 


place in history. 1 1 was the burning of the 
illustrious apostle of free thought, Giordano 
Bruno. On the spot where the fire did its 
cruel work, a later Italy erected a noble 
monument to that great martyr's memory. It 
is this monument we have come to see. We 
stand before it with bared head. Men caJl 
Rome ‘^the Holy City." Aye, it is a holy 
city, for it contains Bruno's ashes : wherever 
a man dies tor triitli or freedom, there is 
holy ground. In that far away past which 
the (iatacombs speak to us of, St. Paul was in 
Home, lie too was a hero, and a martyr for 
conscience’ sake. Thus Paul and Bruno 
clasp hands across the centuries. 

The significant thing about this Bruno 
monument is that it should have been erected 
in Rome, — that it stands on the very spot 
Avheie the Impiisition did its horrible work, 
telling that (he days of Inquisitions are 
lor evm* gone. lOven the Pope lias never 
ventured to disturb this monument, though 
it stands in his own capitol city. 

“Truth forever on the ftcallohl, vvroMf^ 
forever on (he throne. - 
^ et that seadohi the future, and 

behind the dim unknown 
Siandeth (Jod within the shadow, lcc(‘|)iMg 
ualeli al»ov(' liH 


THE VEDA AND THE AVESTA 
Hv NA(JENDRAN.VTH OCPTA 


S OME European orientalists and a few 
Zoroastrian scholars have devoted 
some study and attention to the very 
remarkable similarity between the 
Vedas and the A vesta, but the parallelism has 
not been explored thoroughly and exhaustively. 
It is one of the most fascinating and fruitful 
studies in comparative theologj and compara- 
tive philology. There was a time when the 
Aryans of India and the Aryans of Iran wore 
the same people, following the same religion 
and the same customs. Then at some time in 
the remote past they divided into two sections 
and went different ways. Before they parted 


(here was a religion^ schism of which there is 
evidence in tlieir scriptures. There must have 
been considerable bitterness of fooling, though 
there is no eirenmstantial or suggestive 
evidence and no tradition that there was any 
actual feud or fighting between the two 
sections of the tribe. 

In order to trace the similitude between 
these two ancient faiths to the fullest extent 
it is necessary to have a full and accurate 
knowledge of Vedic Sanskrit and also the 
language of the Avesta, The scriptures of 
both languages should be carefully studied and 
great patience will have to be exercised in 
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making comparisons. There should be no 
predilection and no prejudice. It should be 
calm, dispassionate research work with the sole 
object of finding the truth. We have to wait 
for such a gifted and devoted scholar. Mean- 
time the spade-work may continue and any 
contribution in this dir(‘ctioii, however humble, 
may prove useful. 

So long as the original Indian Aryans and 
the Iranian Aryans lived together there was no 
need of separate prayers or dillerent forms of 
worship. The art of writing was unknown 
and was not introduced till many centuries 
later. Long before that the tribe had divided 
and gone different ways The scriptures that 
existed were retained merely in the memory. 
The tongue wa^ the stylus, the mciiiory was 
the tablet. The Vedas were ultimately collect- 
ed and put together in fndia, the Avesta in 
Iran. Whether these two are derived from a 
still older language, or whether they are the 
same dialect in which differeiiccs have appear- 
ed on ijjccount of change of locality and sur- 
roundings is mainly a matter of conjecture. 
It is a common experience that shades of 
difference appear in the saun* language or 
dialect by reason of distance alon(\ A spok(‘n 
dialect undergoes chatiges in the (‘ountryside 
at the distance of a few miles. 1'here are 
changes in accent, in idioms, in pronunciation, 
in (he grouping of letters. This is noticeable 
(‘verywlnu’c. f’oekney English and tlie Engli'^h 
spoken in Yorkshire are s() utterly at variance* 
that they sound like two different languages. 
Th(‘ difference in the sounds of certain letters 
in the Veda and the Av(*sta is v(*ry noticeable 
while it is impossible to overlook the similarity 
in the use and the meaning of words. 
Specially, the spelling and pronunciation of 
Avestan w'ords have bcfU] markedly innuenced 
by other Iranian languag(‘s which arc not 
of direct Sanskritic origin. Vedi(* Sanskrit 
differs from later Sanskrit but all the sacred 
literature of the Aryans and the later Hindus 
are in Sanskrit, while Pahlavi and Persian in 
which a poition of the Khordeh Avesta is 
composed arc not Sanskritic at all. 

It is impossible to asc(‘rtain the circum- 
stances under which a schism appeared and 
the Aryan tribe was divided into two, but 
there are certain indications of the stage of 
religious advance at which the division took 


place. Any suggestion rni^o is only inferen- 
tial, nor can any theory be put forward with 
any degree of confidence. It can only be 
offered for what it may be worth. 

The hymns of the Vedas as well as the 
existing parts of the Avesta must have been 
composed at different times spfead over a 
considerable period. Part of tlfc Rig Veda 
may h:ive been in existence when one section 
of the Aryans came to the Punjab, then known 
as Aryavarta, or the first settlement of the 
Aryans. It is certain, however, that the 
concluding portion of the Rig Veda and the 
hymns contained in it must have been 
composed in India, for there arc references 
to the Indus and other rivers of the Punjab 
and the Sarwasvati, to which hymns are 
dedicated, is believed to have been a river 
near Ambala, adjoining the eastern boundary 
of the Panjab. This river has disappeared, 
but its bed can si ill be traced. In the Avesta 
the Oathas are the oldest portion* as is 
appar(*nt from the evidence of tin* language, 
blit in the Vendidad, Kargard I, it is mentioned 
that the fifteenth and best of places created 
by Alnira Ma/da was Ilapta llolidii, nain(*d 
Ilidns in the Cnneifonn Inscriptions. Ilapta 
Ilcndii is the same as Sapta Sindhavas, tin* 
s(*v(‘n rivers, in the Vedas. This is India, 
or rather the Panjab. This makes it clear 
that tin* ancient Aryan.^^ of Iran were pi rfectly 
aware of the r‘xlst(‘nce of India. 

The split among the V'^cdic and Avestan 
Aryans must have taken place early. Part 
of the Vedas Wtas then in existence and the 
rites and rituals of worship had be definitely 

settled. To what was the schism due '! To 

this (juestion no answer can be given, but it 
may be surmised that some difference arose 
as regards the position assigned to Vcdic 
gods and also because ouc section of the tribe 
show'cd an irn'lination to depart from ancient 
customs. The number of gods in the Vedas ' 
is thirty-three ; some are worshipped by 
hymns, others by oblations and sacrificial 

offerings. Of the higher gods Mitra and 

Varnna are named often together, sometimes 
I ndra- Vanina, and some hymns arc addressed 
to Varnna alone. V^iniiia is chief of the 
Asuras (Ahura in Avesta). The root Ask 

means life and in Zend Ahu has the same 
meaning. In the Veda, Varnna is called Malm 
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(great), which is th^ exact equivalent of the 
Avestaii word Max. The letter h in Sanskrit 
becomes x in Avesta, both words conveying 
precisely the same meaning, llolar in Sans- 
krit and Zaoiar in Avesta have the same 
meaning. 

In the Rig Veda the hymns gradually display 
M tendency to assign to Varuna a secondary 
place and to make Indra the principal divinity 
in the pantheon. Perhaps this was resented 
by one section of the people. x\mong the 
101 names of Aliura Mazda in the Khordeh 
Avesta Varuna is given as the 44th name. It 
is not improbable that differences also arose 
about some customs, Consanguinous marriages 
are not permitted by the Vedas ; the allegory 
of Yama and Yami is an instance ; they are 
allowed by the Avesta, The original custom 
about the disposal of the dead was the same 
as that practised by the Zoroastrians up to the 
present day. One section miglit have intro- 
duced the burning of the dead and this must 
have given great otfenee to tlie conservative 
and orthodox section, ft is mentioned in the 
N’^endidad that Angre-Mainyus Vreated the 
curse, of inexpiable acts, the burning of the 
dead.’ 

Tlie resulting breach and religious liostility 
assumed a very curious form. The word [)eva 
is from the root dii\ to shine. The Devas are 
the Shining Ones, the Celestials. In the Avcsbi 
this word i.s slightly changed to Daevas, and 
moans evil spirits. We shall presensly sec that 
this doe.s not mean that the Vedic gods are 
rejected in the Avesta. They are invoked 
under other names. Moreover, the word 
Daev^a is very comprehensive and includes 
many spirits, such as the pisacfins, which 
liaimt the places of the dead and arc 
called evil spirits in the Veda. The Druh 
in the Veda are Druhhs in the Avesta 
and are evil spirits. Besides, the Avesta 
does not contain such an anomaly as giving 
to the same word two diametrically opposite 
meanings. The Daevas are evi! through- 
out the Avesta ; on the other hand, Asura 
in the Rig Veda means the highest among the 
gods in the major portion of the hymns, while 
in some other portions A suras mean demons. 
No explanation whatsoever is forthcoming. So 
brilliant and gifted a commentator as Say ana, 
or Mahidhara, or any one else never explains 
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why the word Asura, to the same Veda, should 
mean the highest among the gods in so many 
hymns and why the Asuras should be deg^raded 
to demons in other hymns. But this is a sure 
indication of the parting of the ways. When 
the Protestants broke away and exalted Asura 
Varuna to the highest and denounced the 
other Devas, Bidni in particular, the other 
section changed the great god Asura into a 
demon and called Agni (Fire) Asura-slayer. 
Indra became the tutelary god of the Indian 
section of the Aryans. In hymn 124 of the 
10th book of the Rig Veda it is clearly in* 
dicated that Agni, the fire-god, has left, Varuna- 
Asura, originally the supreme deity, whose 
power was waning and associated himself with 
Indra who has superseded that god. The fire- 
god declares kingship alternates and lie favours 
it. Some time later, the word Asura lost its 
original meaning altogether and even the root 
was perverted. A new word which cannot be 
found anywhere in the V^edas — Sura — was 
coined to mean the Devas, tlio prefix a implied 
the negative and a new classification <|f gods 
and demons was made, Suras and Asuras. 
This invention is in defiance of Vedic grammar 
and the original etymology of the word Asura. 

Excluding the l^uranas and judging from 
the Veda and the Avesta the feeling of hostility 
in the Litter is far more vehement than in the 
former. 'Ihere is no book corresponding to 
the Vendidad in Sanskrit Vendidad is 
Vidaeva-data, the law again.st the Daevas, but 
there an‘ laws against human offenders also 
and they are draconian in their severity. One 
wonders whether the penalties prescribed were 
ever enforced. As has been pointed out the 
Daevas are not only the Vedic gods but all 
kinds of evil spirits and evil-doers, and there 
are men among the Daova-worshippers. Part 
of the daily worship of a Zoroaslrian consists 
of the deimnciation of the Daevas. Among 
the Indian Aryans there are no set prayers for 
denouncing the Asuras, uor is there any 
declaration of faith laying down opposition to 
the Asuras as a paramount duty. It is un- 
deniable that the bitterness on the part of one 
party was much greater than of the other. 

In the tenth Fargard of the Vendidad 
certain Daevas are named as those to be 
combated with. The ITtli verse says, T 
combat Indra, I combat Saurii, I combat the 
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Daeva Naonhaiti away from the dwolliug, the 
dan, the tribe, the. r(*^inn.’ Further on it is 
said, T combat the Daeva of rain, 1 combat 
the Daeva of wind/ Indra, who widds the 
thunderbolt, is called Andar in the Biindehesh. 
Saurii is identified as Siva, or it may be Rndra. 
Naonhaiti the name of the Asvin twins, 
called Nasal ya in the Kig Veda. 1''he Ve.dic 
Deva of rain is Parjanya and the wind is 
named Vayn. This exclusion, however, is 
not so final as would appear from tlie passage 
( I noted above for they are to be found under 
other names in the A vesta. The N^edic gods 
are the Yaxutas of th(‘ Avesta. 

One of the most important Devas in the 
Veda is Agni or l^'ire, who is invoked in 
numerous hymns. He is also called Vaisvanara, 
the god Svho is present with, ami benefits, all 
Aryan men.' In the Avesta and among the 
Zoroastrian community Fire is the chief symbol 
of purity and holiness. "I'hc eommoii place of 
worsliif) is a tem|)le wlnn'e the sacred fire is kept 
permanently alight like the fire ijt the tetnph* 
of Vestiyin anciciit Rojne, 'riiis is the reason 
why the Parsis ani called Fire-worshippers or 
Atasbparasf, It is clear that Fire is not among 
the Daevas. It i> calhal tin* Son of Atiura 
and in th(* Veda also it is said that Fire was 
born from the womb of Asura. 'riie notable 
point is that tin* Vedic words Agni and 
Vaisvanara are never ns(‘d in the Avesta 
any when*. Tlie word iis(‘d in the Av<*sta is 
Atar, from whieh eomes Atarsli, Ataslj. Hut 
this word also is not outside the Vedas. Athar 
is a special name of Agni, the fire-god. Hence 
the Atharva Veda and the lir(*-priest, Atharvaii. 
This word is retaim*d almost unchanged in the 
Avesta as Athravan. In the ininut(*Ht detail 
the rite of the lloma, Haorna, is the same in 
the Veda and the Avesta. The Harhishi^ 
trimmed grass for the fire, of the Veda is the 
IJerr^'Nia ol the Avestii, the pri(‘sUs Hotar and 
Atharvan of the V^.‘da are the Zaotar and the 
Athravan of the Avesta. The fainou.s libation 
of Soma ill the V^oda is Haoma in the Ave.sta. 

Indra or Andar, the opponent of A&ha- 
Vahistlia himself, and second only to Ahriman 
iu malignity, may be driven away from the 
realm as a Daeva chir‘f, but who is 
Verethraghna of the liahram Ya.sht if not 
Indra himself under one of his Vedic names ? 
There ia scarcely any change even in the name 


it.self. Verethraghna is Vntraghna, the slayer 
of V^ritra, the Demon of /^drought. The root 
is ha7i, to kill. In the Raniaffana the youngest 
brother of Rama is named Satrughna, the 
slayer of foes. The legend of the slaying 
of Vritra, who is named Daeva Apaosha 
(Drought), is told in the Tistar Yasht. Vritra 
or Apaosha is a demon both in tile Veda and 
the Avesta. In the latter the Star Tistriya 
(Sirius) plays the part that is assigned to Indra 
in I he Veda. 

The Daeva of wind is to be exorcised 
energetically. In the Gatha Vahistoishti this 
Daeva (Vayii) is named twice, the. a being 
written short as in crdl. Hut under the 
name of Ram the wind is invoked in the. 
Ram Yasht and calls liimself V^ayii ;ind 
addresses liimself to Zaratimshtr.i as one of 
the great Ones. Mihr Yasht is an invocation 
to Mithra, tin* Vedic Mitra, the sun. Aban 
Yasht i^ like the Vedic liMims to tin; waters 
and the* riv(‘r Ardvisura is invoked just like 
the. Saras vati or tin* Indus. An examination 
of the Av(*sla shows tint in actual practice 
very few of the V(‘die Devas an* really treated 
as Daevas. 

The resemhlane.e in the namt*s is so efi)se 
that any notion of an accident or (*oincid(?nee 
must be ruled out at once. The names are 
id(*iitioal, only tin* inversion of ideas aie souk*- 
times very enrioiis. Yama in the Vedas and 
Yima in tlic Vendidad are identuad. Even 
the name of Varna and Yima’s fjilln*r is the 
same, fn the Rig Veda Yama is ealh*d tin* son 
of Vivasvan ; in the Vendidad he* is repeatedly 
addressed as the son of Vivaidiao. In the 
Avesta Yima is later designat'd »lima, which 
is again transformed into Jamshed. In Vedic 
lore A^ama is the Ruler of the laud when* the 
departed souls of men go. He is called the 
king who gathers men together. In the 
Vendidad Yiinii is the ruler of the fabulous 
region of Airyaiiavaeja, the first land of 
happiness created by Ahura Mazda. The 
common feature of both the.se regions is that 
the dwellers live in the enjoyment of all bliss 
and hap[)iness. Fargard 11 of the Vendidad 
contains an account of Yirm/s kingdom, ft is 
always expanding as must happen in the land 
of the dead since the number of the dead is 
always increasing and the dead from the 
beginning of creation must exceed the living. 
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In Persian mythology, however, Jamslied was 
a king who ruled over the living. On the 
21st March every year tlnj Jamshedi Nowroz 
is observed by all the three sections of the 
Parsis, the Shahenshahis, the Kadmis and the 
Faslis, and it is also celebrated by the 
followers of Islam in Iran. 

One of the most extraordinary coincidences 
between the V^eda and the A vesta is in regard 
to a certain rite performed in connection with 
the dead. When a follower of the Zoroastrian 
faith dies, a dog is brought in into the presence 
of the dead. This rite is called sfKjtlii .* satj 
is :i Persian word meaning a dog, r//7 is derived 
from the Sanskrit seeing. With refer- 

eiice to this a fuller account is to be found in 
the Rig V(*(la than in the V^endidad. 'Hie 1 tfh 
hymn of the 10th Jiook of the Jtig Veda is an 
invocation of Yama. The spirits of tiie 
de[)arted, tlic heathers, are advised to Tun and 
outspeed tlie two dogs, Sarama’s olVspriiig, 
brindled, four-eyed, upon the happy j)atliway^ 
I hat leads to tin' kingdom of Varna, lliese 
two dogs ae(‘ompany thf» dc[>arting soul. 
*l>ark-hiied, insatiate, with disteiKhnl nostrils, 
Varna’s two envoys roam among the pr'ople. 
May they restore to ns a fair exist(*nco here 
ami today, that we may se(‘ the sunlight.’ 
Sarama is the bitch hound of Indra and all 
dogs are ci)nsidcrcd her ollspring. In the 
Vi'jididarl, Fargard S, «)nly one dog is mention- 
■^<1. though the de'>cription suggests two, ‘a 


yellow dog with four eyes, or a white one with 
yellow ears.’ l"hat is brindled ; the four eyes 
mean certain peculiar spots over the eyes. 
Nothing i.s said about the origin of the dog- 
Elsewhere in the Vendidad it is stated that 
the beautiful and pure soul goes to the Bridge 
of f -hinvat accompanied by a dog. In the 
Sanskrit epic of the Mahnbhnrata it i.s related 
that a dog aci^oiTipanied King Yudhisthira to 
heaven. The rite of smjdit is still practised 
by the Parsis whereas it has been discarded 
by the Hindus, who look upon a dog as an 
unclean animal. It is a Vodic rite as well as 
an Avestan ceremony. It is allegorical but 
most V’^cdic rites come under that description. 

There is inherent evidence that the dispute 
that divided the aruu'ent Aryans into two 
sections did not materially affect the religious 
beliefs of the Indian and th<j Iranian Aryans. 
Most of the Daevas of the Avesta are also the 
d(‘mnns of the Veda. The few Vedie Devas 
that are (hmounced bv name or designation in 
tlui Avesta are inv’okcd under other names in 
other parts of the Avesta. The Yusna, the 
Gahs, the Yashfs are all like Vcdic hymns. 
The Gatlias alone, tljough not rpiite free from 
the W'dic tradition of a variety of divinities, 
invoke a single* supreme deity as tlie Creator 
and Sustainer of the universe.* 

" Wiitti'ii for the Silver .Tululee (•(aumoiijoriition 
volume of the Young >reu’.s Zoroastrian Aaaoriation, 
KariU'h* 


IINDIAN NATIONAI CONGRESS” 

(A Rerien) 

By I)k. SUDHINDKA liOSIO 


T O students of contcniporary India, a carefully 
detailed study of tlu^ Indian National 
Congress is of first-rate importance. It is 
not only the dominant political organization, 
hut it has l)een a vital factor during the last 
filty years in ereating many of lliose great 
Mieial forces which have gone to the making 
of modern India. I say this most deliherately, 
in si)ite of all tlie bleatings of the .sleuths of 
bureaucracy and the squawkings of the kept 
Indo-British press. 

The English rulers of India treated the 
Congress leaders as if they were dirt under 


tlieir feet. Worse. They were stinking dung. 
'Phe rulers operated on the hypothesis that 
Congress (hM not count ; it was worth less than 
nothing. That, it is now evi<lent, was wishful 
thinking. 

There was once a man in Fnince by the 
name of Louis X\n. One day returning from 
Fontainebleau, after spending a day shooting 
and killing nothing, he wrote in his diary the 
single French word rim^ meaning “nothing.” i 
lie was convinced that nothing of importance 
had hapnened that day, since he had killed no 
birds. But the day was July li, on which the 
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Bastille was torn down. That started the French 
Revolution. 

The Indian National Congress, it is quite 
possible, has set off the spark to a train of 
dynamite which may some day blow off the 

{ retensions of those who are opposed to restoring 
ndia to the Indians. 

Josh Billings, the American wit, said : “It 
ain’t so much people’s ignorance that does the 
harm ; it’s their knowing so many things that 
ain’t so.” That’s exactly the trouble with so 
many foreigners who turn out political books 
about In<lia, which do the most harm. 

In his little book, Indiau National Contfreiis* 
F. M. De Mello attempts to trace the develop- 
ment of Congress from its early years almost 
right up to the present, lie slices the subject 
into thre^ general divisions : the trial of the 
parliamentary method (IStSiVlOOI) ; siumss of 
constitutional agitation (10()4-19UJi ; failures of 
mass action (10i()-19dl:). He rwonls briefly the 
achievements of Congress and also what he 
terms its “failures.” The book appears to be 
fair and honest, <lone by a man ea[>al>le of 
understanding the English gentry representing 
the impcrialist-<;apitali.st civilization. Mr. De 
Mello is not a jo-hukum, yes-saycr. He shows 
IK) particubu' admiration for producers of “moral 
effect,” as revealed in his discussion of the 
Jalianw<iilahagh incident. He write^ without 
guile and without fanaticism. 

His brochure is not, however, entirely free 
from superficialities and misunderstandings. It 
is, for example, nonsense to say that Mr. Tilak’s 
sole contrihution to Congress was “to stir up ill 
feeling against government”. On the contrary, 
ho was fighting to (institutionalize the govern- 
ment, and to put the imperialists in their place. 
Again, it is a slapdash assumption to assert that 
Mahatma Gandhi has “no use for history or 
economics”. How did De Mello make such a 
discovery ? 

I agree with the author that Ijord Curzoii 
gave a groat impetus to indian nationalism 
wholly unintentional and unconscious though it 
was. There is, however, room for doubt that 

• 77/r Iminvn National Conyrras. an Hi>storival 

Shich: JW F. M De Mello. Oxford rniversity 
Paw, Nicol Bead, Ik)ral)ay, fp. 121. 


Curzon had “courage in jAundance”. lie was 
essentially a cad. In (^erything ho did or 
pretended k) do, he showed he was a bully. But 
when a bigger man came along and spankc^d 
hin), he did not act like a “Superior Person”. 

I recall a story I learn(3d from Count Carlo 
Sfor/a, former Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He said that when be was the Italian Ambassador 
in Paris, lie met liOrd (’urzon one djw immediate- 
ly after he was snubbed by Prorfiicr Poincare. 
I'he cx-Vicoroy burst out sobbing to Count 
Sforza : “Do you not think it terrible that I 
should be treated in this manner ? Never before 
in my life have I had to endure such a castiga- 
tion”. He was about to collapse. And pulling 
fajin the depths of bis frock coat a hip-flask, 
this son of a Victorian clergyman guzzled S(*veral 
draughts of whisky to bra(;e him up. “This 
former Viceroy, this Foreign Si'cretary of tin* 
British Empire,” eommented Sforza charitably, 
“se( ijied to all appearence.s a man, but his soul 
was tlia*^ of ail Oxford student who weeps 
b(‘causc lie has not won a prize. His was a 
cas(3 of stunted inmT development.” Sforza also 
added that (.’iirzon bad “t? hirme farik!', tears 
on th(i surface ; he was a hob-sistor. 

It seems to me that Mr Do Mtdlo’s tn^atisi* 
is too (*ondonse<l to do to his subje^'t. 

Even then the value of the chroiiiele would have 
been c^oovsiderably increascnl if ho, who claims to 
present “an historical sketch”, had used more of 
the actual records of (longress and done less 
(‘ditorializing. N(»verthelcss, as an elementary 
summary of a vast subject, the effort is creditable. 
1 do not know to what ra(;e F. M. De Mello 
belongs ; but h(^ is reasonably impartial and is 
not a bit like an average Englishman. 

“When once a nation begins to think,” said 
Voltaire, the intellectual god-fatht‘r of the French 
Revolution, “it is impossible to stop it.” No one 
can deny that India is today thinking as never 
before, and that miieli of its thinking has been 
startcHl by the Indian National (’ongress. What- 
ever its shortKiomings, its achievennents are the 
proud heritage of the Indian Nation and will 
he cherished forever. 

Is England in India’s way or i.s India in 
England’s way ? That is the qu(\stion at issue. 
All that the Indian National Congress wants is 
that India should be reston^d to its own peophv 



TJURUNA-OWNERSfflP 

4 qhmpsr into tJie Ufa of thfi Ahorigiim in (k'litrat Arntralm 

14y T, (5. H. 8TREHLOW 
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Introductory -Vo^r : Tlic Aranda word ‘‘tjimma'* 
18 a word which is used by the nativcH with a 
^eat variety of difTerent meanings. Jt inclu«i(‘s 
all sacred objects and <u;remonie 8 possessed by 
them. In the present paper 1 have used the 
spcllin^y “tjarunp;a’^ to denote the sacred stone 
(talkara) and wooden (itirjinarierca) objects of 
the Aranda tribe of Central Australia : the word 
is well knoN\n and ;^enorallv accepted in scientific 
circles in this form niid in this sense. The 
pro|)f^r phonetic spelling “Ijiiriina/’ whenever it 
occurs in this treatise, irnjilios that th(‘ word is 
bein^ used in its very wide and indeterminate 
native sijrnificance. (Tenenilly speakinf^, ‘^tjiiruna’' 
in this paper denoti^s the sacred stone and wooden 
objects possessed by l)^i^’ate or ^roup-owncTs. 
together with the IcfrcMins, chants, and e<Tenionics 
associated with tli(‘in. 

S A(’RKI) objects Mini shohmI traditions arc 
the i^reatest troa^uns possessed by the 
natives of i'entral Australia. They rank 
amongst tflie very f(‘W possessions wliich fall to 
th<‘ lot of individual owners. Tln^ law> ci 
<o\r.ershi[) aie fairly simphi ; but provision has 
inid to be made for exeeptional e,a^es, and 
eoiisexpiently a large nnmix'r of rules to meet 
suoli I'Mses has had to I)c ad«lc<l. As a result 
soirn* of the finer details of rbe tribal code 
governing the ownership of the sacred objects 
and the transmission of the sacred ceremonies 
and tra<litions are rather intricah* and often 
Roniewhat difficult to eompn‘hend. An attempt 
has been made in my full iniper entille<l 
“Tjuruna-Ownershiji'’ to trace out in »letail 
all th«» laws governing’ the ownership of the 
«aered objects and traditions f)f the various 
Aranda groups of (,Vmtral Australia. In my 
prc.sent paper I shall have to confine myself 
U) a statement of the iiroperty-rights in normal 
eases. This account will concentrate on two 
main issues, r/:. : 

(1) The property-rights of the individual ; 

(2) The property-rights of the totemic clan. 

A. JVonKRTY-KKUITS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
(1) The Conueition-site 

Private ownership of the saiTed objects and 
traditions is determined by the “coJi<‘eption-site'’ 
of every individual member of a patiilineol 
tohmiic clan. The “conception-sit('” occupies 
by far the most important place in all the 
arguments which centre around the possession 


of the myths, chants, <*xireinonies, and sacred 
objects owned by any large hxial totemic clan. 
There are many ways of determining the 
conccption-sitc of individual persons ; two 
instances must suffice for the pre.sent. 

A case from real life —which has been 
condensed considerably from an a(;count given 
by my father thirty years ago— ((5. Strenlow, 
Aranda und Loritja Stamme, IF. p. :71)— will 
illu.'rtrate one of the Western Araiida form.s of 
belief concerning com^option ; 

“In the vicinity of Arkokorinja, a place west of 
•Mt. Zeil .on th(^ Kukatja border, there is a 
nimaia totemic I'cnlre. where in the beginning 
a ramaia » yellow goanna) ancestor belonging to 
the Paltara elas-s passes! to his last rest, hia 1 )Ck 1 > 
changing into a ])romincnt rock. A man calleti 
Urbiiia 18 living here together with hia wife 
Kaltia. rrbula belongs to the Knuraia marriage- 
class, and hih wife Kaltia is a nala ^oman ; a 
child born to them would be placed at onco iu 
the Paltara class. 

“One night the anec.sior emerges from the r(H*k 
and visits L’rbiila’s camp. From the talk of the 
pi‘ople in the cam]) he gathers that Kaltia is a 
nala w^oman and hence his class-mother That 
very night I’rbiila dreams that a totemic ancestor 
is standing at his side. Next morning Urbula 
goes out hunting ; he is aecompauied by the 
.incestor himself, who of coni*se remains invisible 
to him. In the evening Kaltia. who has been 
watching for the* return of her husband, sees 
IVlnila coming back from the hunt in the 
<iistancc. She sws him in the company of another 
m:jii who suddcMily vanishes when they are 
drawing ircaror to the camp. Urbula gives a 
])U*cc of the moat which h^^ has olitained on this 
hunt to his wife, it is really the gift of the 
aiict'stor who has assisted 1 'rbula to procure it. 
Kaltia tastes it and immediately feels sick io 
conse(iuenee.” 

On th<; following day Kaltia passes the sacred 
rock of Arkokorinja. She sees a man standiujg 
there, adorned with a white band around his 
forehead, who is carrying in his hands a hurling* 
stick (tnauia) and a small bull-roarer. It is the 
ramaia-anoostor himself. He hurls the bull-roarer 
at Kaltia ; she feels a sudden pain as it pierces 
her body immediately above her hip. The 
ancestor vanishes ; the "bull-roitrer assumes human 
shape in the body of Kaltia. 

8dc returns and relates her c.x])ericuces to her 
husband. Her bushand and her husband’s father 
(fucstion her closely concerning the exact 
locality where she had seen the figure of the 
ancestor. They then tell her—* 'You have conceived 
a child. Its name shall be Loatjira.” (Loatjira is 
another name given to the yellow* goanna). 
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Similar beliefs are nntortained in the Northern 
Aranda area. In all cases the conception-site of 
any perst)n is tlie place where his mother 
experienced the ^ir^t symptoms of tnornin^-sick- 
iiess and the first pains associated with Incipient 
pregnancy. 

The Southern Aratida version differs some- 
what from th(‘ beliefs found amongst the Western 
an<l Northern Aranda groups. The following 
account was ol)tain('d at Horseshoe Bend on the 
low(ir Finke River, fn this area the sacred 
tjururjga of a given district are no longer kept 
massed together in one largo cave, but are 
hidden away in small bundles containing only 
two or three each at the ('xact sites where the 
ancestors lived and wandered about and pa-sed 
to their la,st rest. 

“If a woniiiri should a])proueh one of these eaves, 
the spirit of the aneeslor who is nsliug thtae 
calls out : and his voice causes the woman to 
turn around. The woinau y;a'.e'^ lirhiud her, shi* 
M-ea nothing “No one \n cumiiig from bt'hind.’’ 
loiiling to see anylhmg she eoutinues with uu- 
eerlain steps ; ^he niUM's -“A eliild is crying for 
mo: it is about to t‘nter into my body". She 
rests for a moniLMit, feiding unwell -‘ The child is 
heating tno now.” Again she muses — “Whoever 
eried for ]\io ?” Ami auotlu r woman in the (‘amp 
tells her--“It was a haby”. An unmarried girl 
does not hear a child calling out , only a marri(‘d 
womjuj has this experionec. 

Another woman, perlm()s after hearing a eliild 
crying, actimlly sees the form of a child vanishing 
suddenly liehind a tree or a rock or a hi ft of 
spinihx* gras'^. The child disap[)ears just befon* 
It (,iUers into lh“ body of its future motluT. Tte* 
rnotlu r sees tin* child only for a tieeting moment 
hidden as it wi‘n: behind a veil of mist. On her 
relurn to the eamj) other wimien who are present 
will t('ll lur ‘“AVm will e(*rl:iinlv eom-eivf^ a child, 
Mnc(3 ir has bi'cn crying ft)r you”. 

All tiu'so dilKriiig traditions an? of great 
practical value to a iialivt' community sim^o they 
serve, to ilx the “eoneeption-site” ol every man, 
woman, and child in the tribo beyond doubt and 
disput<\ Tlie “eonceptioii-.sito*” pointed out by 
tliH . torv of the future motli(‘r finally srlt/e.s tha 
iafrni af Ihr rhill that she is going to bear. To 
a larg(i extimt, too, it d(*termines, n.s will bo shown 
below, tin? rank winch the child will enjoy 
ainong‘-t lla* initiated members of the grou]» 
afhT leaching the yr^ars of maturity. Tlu' actual 
birth-place of tin? diild is of no ac'count, ami 
consc<piently is never remembered in later life: 
tiic true home of vwvry man is tlie site where he 
once lived and moved without fetters in a more 
glorious age than tlui pre-^ent, at a time when 
the world had i^r^t Ix'Come awakenerl out of 
ei<?rnal sleep in tin? thick, slhmt darkness that 
had eneonipass(‘d tin* earth i*ver from the begin- 
, ning of time. 

A brief noti? may be added h(?ro concerning 
the ,staiuff of wonivn as owners of sacred objects 
and traditions. Every living person in the 
various Aninda groujis by reason of his or her 


conception-site is entitlefl *to a share in the 
tjurauna of his or her clan, irr(‘speotive of ago 
or sex. But at the time of birth totcmic ancestor 
or ancestress who has undergone reincarnation is 
totally unaware of his or her former glorious 
(existence. The? preceding months have been a 
“sleep and a forgetting”. If an ancestor or an 
anctjstress is reborn as a boy, the old men will 
lat(T on initiate? this boy and ruintroduce him 
into the ancient traditions and co|f‘monies which 
he himself had instituted in his pn'^ious existence. 
If the ancestor elected to bear female form, or if 
an ancestress i.s reincarnated as a girl, no such 
enlightenment ever takes pla(‘e. The women of 
the Aranda tribe must remain uninitiateil and 
pass their days in (mmparative ignorance. Male 
relatives, c, fathers and brothers, undertake the 
duty of guarding the heritage which is indisput- 
ably theirs by ri'a.son of their conception-sites, 
fn the words of the natives, mah* relatives must 
‘giirad a woman’s tjurumi”, since )i(‘r sex pn*- 
vents her fnmi tending them in her own person. 

This is all tlie mon‘ remarkable sinc(? tin? 
ftnnale aiieestois which are eedebrated in Aranda 
myths an' usually very dogiiilicfl and sometimes 
fear-inspiring figures, who riijoyivl great fre(*«loni 
of dfcisirm and action. Yet Aranda men, who 
are rev(*rently prom I of the powerful ft ininine 
characters desi'ribed in th«‘ir ancient h'gends, look 
down upon tlu'ir own waimeri witli a certain 
measure of ]ntying eonti?mpt: 

“Onr women are of no use at oiu* ('creinoiiiai 
iratherings. They are abogether ignorant of the 
H;uT«‘d tiuninii. They h.* e falhai from t.!u» istati* 
of our great feminine ancestors. VViiv, we d(j not 
know.” 

Tin? locality of tlic (‘,one(*ption-'^ite then <l(‘ci<les 
the totem of every person In the trilx*. Oii tiie 
birth of a child or soon afterward.s, tin* old men 
of the group d(*termine its ljurunga : tin’s is a 
stone or woo(h‘ii object, olti'ii marked with 
simple engraved figures, such as cirel(?s or 
parallel lines. It re[)res('nts, or is symbolical of, 
the original hotly of tlie anet*-itor or ancestress 
who lias been reincarnated in tlie person of its 
new owner. Often, however, aneesstors ehangiMl 
into rocks and trees when their days were come 
to a close. The boy Eoatjira in my earlier 
example was the rcim'arnation of the ancestor 
whose body elianged into tlie large rock at 
Arkokoriiija ; this rock is now regarded as the 
boy^s other body ; it is his tjurunga. If the 
tjurunga is a luigo immovable object, for 
instance, a rock lying outside tlie sacred 
eavo or a tr(?o flourishing nearby, the old 
men of the group, on the birth of the child 
reincarnated from .such a rock or tree, 

usually fashion another ljurunga for it from 
mulga wood ; this is then engraved wfith the 
traditional imtterna proper to the totem of the 
child, rubbed with fat and red ochre, and then 
put ^ into the storehouse. It is regarded as a 
replica of the original tjurunga, from which it 
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derivcH its saerediiesfl, and somn ill-defined inagk? 
properties, 

(ii). Injtiation J^kriod 

Before a younj? man is allowed to take 
possession of his own tjiirun^a, before he is 
admitted into the sa(Te<l traditions which are 
woven around his own personal totem, he has to 
pass throuj^h a ^^^eat numlxT of ordeals which 
are traditionally associated with the native 
initiation ceremonies. A (les(‘ription of the latttT 
falls outside the scoi»e of the present paper, ft 
must suffice herti to state that the yoiin^ initiate, 
during'- the many months which intervene between 
various tortures and operations, is introduced 
cautiously into the sacred tradition, ef his own 
clan. He is allowo^l to witrl(*s^ some of the less 
important ceremonies of his clan, and lie has to 
learri d mini her of sacred chants. The novice, 
In short, nM’cives his iir.-^t ^dimpse of the secret 
rdijrious life of his clan. His pro^Tcs-- tlcpmids 
on thf5 zeal which he show.-i in lcarnin<^ and on 
implicit oljedience to lii^' <‘lders. 

(iii) Tiir: inkitka i ksiivm. 

77//' inhnr<( (fi'nurnl /.v, in the eye?- of the 
niitivtis, fhn rnti utlliaHon-t ruh c nf n/tf/ fpttnjf i 
(t if li<*re that novices who have passisl all stai;es 
ol their })liysiciil man flood ritt^> are in.structod 
by tfjcir elders in th^^ eeremonit“i and chants ami 
|ef;ends of (fieir own clan. Hen* (hey receive 
lie* iinal stwiip of cilizen.ship wdiich entitles (hem 
to a recoeni/od pla(‘e in the soeial and cultural 
s]‘li(Mv of their people. Tie* inkura groiiml is 
always put down at one of the- most famous 
t<»temic fitt‘s of a giv<*u an*a. l/haUntjo in the 
kTiitory of the noithe.rn Arauda, was once 
[u‘()ple<l according (o legend hy a large hoide of 
gurra (handic-oot) men undei the h*adcrship of 
their great sire Karoru. HiHerent mylhi(*al groups 
handicoot men sprang into exi^(.eiicc at various 
other places situated in Aranda country. Moft 
of these giirra men caiin* to Ilhalintja, attracted 
by a (hfire to visit their kinsmen. All of these 
Vi-5itorf passed to their Iinal n*ft at the soak of 
llbalintju. The [irefent llbalintja ceremonial chief 
proudly told me : 

“Our fatliers taught us to love our own country 
and not to lust after the lands helongmg to other 
men. They told us that Ilhalintja was (he grciitost 
bandicoot totcaiii* centre amongst the Aranda 
lx*ople, and that, in the beginning, bandicoot 
an<*cfitor8 had come from every part of the tribe 
to Ilhalintja aloin*- and had stayed there for ever; 
HO pleasing was our home to them. 

Here all their tjuriinga and all their ceremonies 
(andata) have been left behind, at the bottom of 
the soak of Ilhalintja. We have inherited them 
all ; there is no other place in the tribe which is 
the equal of Ilhalintja as far as tjuruna are 
concerned ; if w'C were given six months in which 
to hold our sacred ceremonies, we should be unable 
to perform them all in that time ; a great 
abundance would still be left over. Our eei'emonies 
draw to them men from all Aranda groups. 


Ljaba, also in Northern Aranda^ territonr, is ft 
widely known honey-ant totomic centre. Honey- 
ant men migrated from here to all other honey- 
ant centres situated in the Northern and Western 
Aranda, Unmatjera, and Kukatja group areas. 
In addition, most of the ntjuiamba (honey-euckle) 
ancestors who once dwelt on the Burt plain 
swept through the mulga expansi* of the great 
plain and “flowed like a stream” to Ijjaba. They 
iiniled with the remaining host of honey-ant men 
and passed to tlieir Iinal rest at the home of 
their new friends. “All their tjuruna”, in the 
words of the natives, “have b(‘cn left behind at 
I.<jaba”. 

These traditions explain why in the Northern 
Aranda area the inkura initiition-grounds are for 
were) always laid down at Ilhalintja, o^r at Ljaba, 
or at one of the remaining principal toteinie sites 
where tjuruna from ail parts of tlic group 
territory and from neighbouring sections are 
l)(ilieved to have been mas.^ed together and 
hoarded ever since the mythical times when the 
a:u*(*slor^ roamed about on this cartli. TIk^ inkura 
rit4*s of (*aidi centn* are lul l at times when they 
wall not (*()nflict with those of otlier places in the 
.-^anie group-area. The inkura festival will be held 
at Ilhalintja wh(*n there is an adequate supply 
of young men in rc.idini*^s to undergo the 
initialion ceremonies. It is not necessary that 
all of th<‘He men should belong to the nandicoot 
totem. Many minor totciuic centres are to be 
found in the vicinity of Ilhalintja ; and j)robably 
-^orne of the youths will belong to the rarka fsun) 
toleiu of Ilhalintja, ()th(‘rs to the ntjuiamha totem 
ot 'Fjoakana, others to the tjilpa totem of Afallal' 
Intinaka. But their father- or graiulfathors or 
brotlu‘^'^. as the <*;\s(* may he, have belonged to 
the bandicoot totem of Ilhalintja ; and hence jill 
those youths und(*rgo the final initiation rites on 
main inkura grouml of their own “tolemic chin”, 
NNhen* the giH'atest trea-ure-grovo of their ‘‘clan 
tjuruna” is in he f/)UMd. Invitations an) sent to 
men resilient at all otlun- bandicoot totomic centres 
and are -olenuiily accepted : every man feels 
comt)eiled to attend the Ilhalintja inkura festival 
of his own ancestor or those of his nearest blood- 
relatives Iiavi* paid a k'gendarv visit to the home 
of the Burt jilain gurra /‘Ian. Visitors encourage 
th(*ir own inirnodiate relativi's and friends to join 
them oti the (K’casion of a great inter-group 
assembly of this nature : the tjuruna of the 
ancestors whicih lie at the bottom of the sacred 
soak of Ilhalintja ilraw towanis them men 
from every group of the tribe. 

Ljaba used to enjoy a position of equal 
eminence ; it never failed to attract a largo con- 
course of visitors when(*ver the inkura ground 
was to he lai(l liown. Ltalnltuma, in Western 
Aranda territory, liatl a similar importance^ 
amongst the Western Aranda, Kukatja, and* 
Matuntara groups, as I have stated in a different 
paper (“'Fhree Aranda Sub-Groups”). In Southern 
Arauda territory. Ungwatja on the middle (Hnke 
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Kivor, and Imanda on the middle Hu^jh, were 
two of the inobt famous inkura j^roiinds in the 
lands held by their group. Ungwatja was an 
^niu totcmic centre, and Imanda was the home of 
the nlbolbuna (bat) anct^stors. 

The inkura festival usually lasts four mouths 
or even longer ; and during all these months 
ceremony follows upon ceremony : all the sacTcd 
ceremonies pertaining to the totem ic centre where 
the festival is being performed must be exhibited 
both to the members of the resident totemic clan 
and to visitors from other groups. The lives of 
the original ancestors who once lived at the site 
now occupied by the inkura ground are exhibited 
by means of short dramatic piec(\s. If the inkura 
ground has been laid down near an emu totemic 
site, then emu ceremonies naturally occupy pride 
of place. If'tho initiation ground is situaknl at a 
tjilpa (native cat) ceremonial centre, performances 
connected with the rjilpa totem will predominate. 
In all cases, native custom demands that the 
claims of the original totemic ancestors of the 
chosen site mnst receive consideration before all 
others. 

During the months which they spend on the 
inkura ground, the iliara are expeeUid to learn 
many of the traditional chant*verses relating to 
the ceremonies which they have been shown. 
Their store of knowledge 8tea<]lly inor(*as<\s. By 
consUint repetition of the verses their peculiar 
metric^al form is impressed indelibly ut>on their 
minds. Frequently they are not explained to them 
properly by their elders; they are still regarded In 
many ways ns “mere boys” (wora kurka) : they 
are still “too young” to merit detailed instruction. 
The teaching of their elders makes heavy demamls 
upon their powers of mechanical memory. It 
purposely ignores the intense youthful craving 
tor intelligent enlightenment 'Ihe great traditions 
of the group, ils treasured tjuruna, must be i)re- 
served accurately ; their complexity and elaborate- 
ness demands that teaching shoiiid begin early 
when the faculty of memory possessed by the 
youthful mind has reached its full development. 
The habit of mentiil alertness must be inculcated. 
An overpowering interest in the «acred traditions 
must be stimulated, but not satisiied. Haiisfaetion 
is <leferred to a later time*, when the young man 
in the course of his own indepcuident life at homo 
has shown himself to he a worthy guardian of 
the sacred traditions of his clan. 

The long months on the inkura ground come 
to an end, ami the visitors disperse, every family 
to its own home, and the young initiates are now 
admitted as fully-qualilied members into the 
society of the mature men of their own particular 
group. 

It must be stressed that up to this time the 
young man has a knowledge only of the tjuruna 
(tl the sacred ceremonies, chants, and traditions) 
relating lo the “pmnra kutata”, the “Everlasting 
Home” of hia group, where the most highly- 
honoured totemic amjestors of his clan lived ever 


from the beginning, and wheror tlie^ went to their 
final sleep when they had grwn tired of living. 
He himself has been initiated according to the 
rites traditional at this “Everlasting Home.” 
Whatever his own personal totem may be, he has 
in a sense become a citizen of this pmara kutata. 

After a probation period, which usually lasts 
for a f(?w more years, the day comes when his 
elders determine to make him the ^ownor and 
guanlian of the tjiirunga relating to his own 
person. 77/r ijoun<j man is taken to tm storehouse 
containing the stone or wooden object which 
represents the original deathless body that he 
posses.sed in his previous existence. 11 is father 
or his father’s brother has the special duty of 
instructing him on the significance of the different 
I)hysical objects at the ceremonial site. The 
tjurnnga is then taken out of the cave and shown 
to the young man for the first time. A young 
Western Aranda man who bidonged to the tjilpa 
(native cat) totem, was thu.‘^ addressed on this 
occasion : 

“V^oiing mao, see this object. This is your 
own body. This is the tjilpa ancestor who you 
were when you used to wander about in your 
previous e.xisteuce. Then you sank to rest in 
the sacred cave nearby. This is your own Ijuninga. 
Keep close watcli over it.” 

The young man is now taught the sacred 
chant associated with the ancestor from whom he 
himself has sprung. The legend conne(*ted with 
the ancestor is related to him in deUail. The 
tjurnnga is then rephux^d in the cave, and the 
party returns home. In the evening, however, the 
fully-initiated men go some diatance away from 
the main camp, and a few se^Tct traditional cere- 
monies are shown to the young man. These 
illustrate .some of the striking events in the. life 
of the aneestor whose story lie ha.s heard in the 
morning. In ad<lition, the chant which relates 
the doings of the ancestor is sung during the 
decorations for the.so ceremonies. The young 
man Is told to trea'iiire hotli thii chant ami the 
ceremonies ever after; they hav(‘ now pas.sed into 
his personal po.sses.^ion. 

After being ent^u^ted with the tending of his 
personal stone or wooden tjurnnga, the young 
man has to make a duty-offering of meat 
(Ijauerilja) to the old men. For all succeeding 
tuition, in regard to both the (ioremonies and the 
chants, he has to offer similar “tjauerilja” of meat 
to his teachers. The individual ceremonies and 
chant-verses connected with his personal totem 
are all ciirefully gradeil in ascending degrees of 
secrecy and sacred ness, at the time of receiving 
his ljururiga-body a young man may be twenty- 
five years of age. Ho will often be thirty-five or 
forty years of age before the most secret chants 
and ceremonies that are linked with it have passe^l 
into his posseasioii. 

Attention must here be drawn to the fact 
that a young man, whose conception-site has 
entitled him to the chieftainship of a great 
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r c*r<»nionial centre hi?' ^^ronp, will have tt far 
more rapid rise in thi? assembly of ^jroup leaders 
t.haji a man whose ‘‘origin” has been more lowly. 
Thus my Northern Aranda friend dura was 
reganled as the reinciiniatioji of the ancestral 
bandicoot ehief Tjenterama. The legendary 
Tjentefjuiia Imd been tlie (*hiei’ of llbalintja, the 
most famous ban<li(*oot centre within the borders 
• )f the Northern Arajida group. I fence Gura 
liimself soon attained to a |)osition of eminence 
amongst the niernbt*rs of the bandicoot elan ; 
and his elders extended every consideration to 
him, since he early showed promise of developing 
into an ideal native chief. lie was always a 
dutiful and respf'ctfid pupil ; and hi^ ililigence 
rea])ed its own just re.ward : 

“The old ni(*n look me apart fioni the other 
voiing )nen ol rny own age at an early datt*. 
They showed ino many gnrra ceremonies which 
they withheld from the other members of the 
bandicoot dan because they were still too young. 
I remember their Poachings well. I often had 
my veins opened to supply hhjod for the 
ceremonies. I dnti fully paid larjjje meat-otferings 
for the instnietion that I baa rc<*eivcd. 8ome 
of the eereiuonies were to‘> secret to he shown 
even to ordinary men of the hajidieoot dan onlv 
the oldest men ol the dan and ihtj ]>oin chief 
were allowed to witness them. None of the guvra 
men of the present generation have seen them. 
My elders kept on rci)eating these ceremonies time 
and again in tny presence : they w'cre afraid that 
I might forget them. No other man of my owr> 
age was* allowt'd to scsi tJiem. Had 1 forgottoj 
ihem. no one els<* w’oiild now' remember them. 
Onr old men have been dead for many years j)ast, 
and ou7‘ ('en'monies have not been performed at 
Jlbalintja for a long time. They told me that 
after their death I should pass these ceremonies 
on only to proved men of their own age, w’hcn 
I felt that 1 was getting old and weak, and that 
my memory was beginning to fail me. I was to 
pledge these nten to the same degree of seerecy.” 

At the end of this .setrtion a brief note may 
i>o acceptable concerning the nature of the rights 
which an individual exercises over hi.*^ personal 
tjurujia once they have passed into hi.s po.sses- 
sion. His personal tjuruna, i e., the .sacr(j«l 
objects, the chant, the legend, and the ceremonies 
a.ssociiited with his own totem, are regarded as 
his perstmal mvpfirtti. After he has been 
imitated into tnein, no one may, until the time 
of his death, tell the legend to other men, act 
the cerenjonies in the presence of others, teach 
the chant to strangers, or show the stone or 
wooden tjurunga to visitors, except in the 
presence and with the consent of the man whose 
personal property they have become. To break 
any of these prohibitions is called “stealing the 
sacred tjuruna” ; and a man who has been 
found guilty of stealing the tjuruna of another 
man is liable to be murdered when the victim 
learns of the theft. At the same time, under 
the old order men were afraid of the tjuruna which 
were their property ; they “handled” them only 
when their experienced elders were by their side. 

34-:-i 


All tjuruna were “aninkulta”, dangerous death- 
dealing agents if treated with contempt or care- 
Ics.sness. The old men’s advice — “Leave the 
tjurunga in their caves ; do not show the 
ceremonies to strangers, nor sing the chants in 
tile presence of the uninitiated” — was probably 
never <lisreganled until the days when the white 
man arrived. 

H. PKOj*JiKTY-m<;irrs of thk Totkmic 

We must now proceed to a consideration 
of the functions and powers of the totemic clan 
from which tin? individual owners have sprung. 
Private ownership of the .sacred tjuruna is a 
ne<‘es8ary institution, .since oven the members of 
the .same family commonly belong to different 
personal totem^. This is the logical Outcome of 
the official <lo(.5ti’ino of the. “t?onception-site”, 
7Ui(*onling to which the totem of the individual 
is determined arbitrarily by .some whim of the 
legendary ancestor which cannot he controlled by 
the leaders r»f the lociil patrilineal elans. The 
inevitable <lisruptive effect exerci.sed upon a 
native community by the doctrine of the concep- 
tion-site is <leliherately (‘oiiii ter balanced by the 
strong emphasis laid upon the unifying ties of 
membership-obligations to the local patrilineal 
toU^mic clan. 

By way of example an account will fl)e given 
of the constitution of the Krnnfji kiwqnroo-vlati 
in the Northern .Vranda area. Its greatest ^phutra 
hutatny (“everlasting home”) is the little soak of 
Krantji, in whose depths the kangaroo chief 
Krant]irinjH first canK* ijito being : 

•‘From the soak of Krantji sprang into life 
Krantjirinja hiniself. who was a true kangaixx). 
He emerged from it in the beginning with limbs 
like those of a kangaroo, inuring the day he was 
shaped like an animal : he used to cat grass and 
green herbage in the neighboiirh(X)d of tne soak. 
At night he assumed human shape ; he decorates! 
his body with down, with inarevellous figures 
wrought in d()^^u .At the bottom of the soak a 
shield was lying face downward : in the depths 
of the soak was the home of tht; ancestor ; his 
wind-bi*eak was below the ground. Beneath the 
shield lay all his tjurunga : from beneath this 
shield did all kangaroo ancestors arise in batches. 
They emerged in the form of kangaroos, and then 
assumed human bodies. 

Great hordes of these “kangaroos” peopled 
the district surrounding the soak for a radius of 
several miles. Like thoir present human 
descendants they all belonged to the Purula- 
Karnara classes. They spent all their lives near 
the soak, and finally reclined for their last sleep 
either at the soak itself or at other spots situated 
within easy distance of the place whence they 
had originated. 

Krantji is today the great Pmara Kutata of' 
all members of the Purula-Kamara classes 
residing in the ancient territory of these kangaroo- 
ancestors. A ftw minor totems occur in this 
region. An ITlbrneltja (bird species) ancestor 
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lived at NUirtja, north of Knintji : he was armed 
with a huge tnatantja-pole with which he boldly 
slashed tleim valleys into the mountain mass of 
Ulamba. Fish ancestors went past the eastern 
side of the Krantji range of hills. Tnaueria 
(native fruit species) women roamed about on 
the banks of the Kkrar ‘Ulbaia (Charley Creek). 
The ilood-swamps in which this creek terminates 
were the haunt of an agia (native plum) ancestor. 
At Lakura Teinta, l^jankua, Tjilpapura, and one 
or two other places, individual kangaroo-men 
(‘ame into existence. On the southern side of 
the Ulamba mountain there lived an ancestor 
who went on distant raids, destroying an<l 
devouring human victims. Accordingly the 
Purula-Kamara men who peopled this distri(‘t 
within living memory belonge<l to a large variety 
of (litierent personal totems. In addition, their 
clan included a few persons who had been 
“conceived” while their mothers were paying 
visits to the homes of other groups : Ljoiia 
belonged to the ragia-totem of Farr’ Eniltja in 
the Mac.Donnc.ll Ranges ; his father was rein- 
carnated from an altjatoa (grass-seed species! 
man who used to reside north-east of Ulaterka 
(Mt. Zeil). But the bond of a common pmara 
kutata linked all these individual members 
together in a linn totemic clan whose centre 
was thi greatest ancestral home of their own 
forefathers. Their ‘Wer-lasting home” was th(» 
soak of Krantji. It was here that they were 
initiated, and that they witnessed their first 
sacred performances. The first myth and the 
first chant-verses which they learned, and tlu^ 
first ceremonies in which they were allowed to 
take part as iliara on the inkura ground, were 
all intimately associated with the kangaroo- 
totem. Ever afterwards, irrespective of th<?ir 
personal totem and their personal tjuruna ro 
which they were introduced at a later date, all 
these men were proud to belong to the kangaroo 
clan of Krantji. 

The important part ])layed hy oomidemthH.s 
of class at such an ancestral home must bo 
strongly emphasized. The original class of the 
legendary ancestors determines that of the 
present inhabitants of their home. Their tjuruiiH 
arc all in the safe keeping of men of their own 
class. Before the old native order of .society 
had been disrupte<l, the sacred objects rarely 
left the cave where they ha<l been stored, some 
of them for centuries. 

'Phis process iMi.sured the pieservation of the 
traditional totems at the great (lercmonial centres 
in all tribal groups. Despite all at^cidents which 
introduced strangers into the local totemic clans 
from time to time, the prnara kutata remained 
in the protection of men wliosc class wa.s identical 
with that of the mu'cstors who first peopled it. 
Again, provided tliat the imlividual members of 
totemic elans did not stray too frequently across 
the boundaries of adjoining groups, the original 
totems in their clan -territories wouhl be fairly 


well preserved. This deSlre to preserve the 
legendary character of their pmara kutata in 
regard to both the class and the totem of its 
later human inhabitants explains the earnestness 
of the old men of the clan in exhorting the 
younger generation not to leave the ancient soil 
that had cradled them. 

‘‘Do not leave the home of your fathers, the 
home of your forefathers, the home irf your ancestors 
ever from the beginning. Do not |puoh the sacred 
tjiiruiiga. Leave them in the <‘ave8 where they 
have rested through all the ages. Tend them, 
revere them, honour them. Do not rove continual- 
ly through the territories of other clans : honour 
the homos of your owii ancestors. Keep their 
ceremonial sites free from grass and bushes, (hian.1 
all sajLTed ohjeets lest they should he stolen, lost 
they should deea> ’’. 

The ttn*ri lories occupied by the various /V ram la 
groups arc ju'iwlingly divided up into a large 
number of sjnallcj- areas oi'capitnl by local 
lutcmir tlnus. The centre of each district is the 
1(3 (‘h 1 pmara kutata, and its totem supplies a 
.suitable name for the clan in (piestion. Members 
of the clan belong almost entirely to two clas.ses 
standing in father-son relation to one another. 
The Northern Aranda term for a group of men 
consisting of fathers and their .sons is “njimina” ; 
and in my paper J have attempted to introduee 
the term “njinana .section” to denote a group 
of men forming a local totemic clan. 

The local totemic clan, the patrilineal njinana 
.section which is associated wu'th *the greatest 
pmara kutata of a given district, is the powerful 
agent through who.se ettorte the myths, chant.s, 
cenmionies, and general traditions of each sub- 
division of an Aranda group are preserved 
carefully and accurately, in their entirety and 
interdependence, as they have been liandcd dowai 
through untold generation.s. It is Ihc clan which 
fj/rsfrres the san'cd tjnrnna daring the htwf 
intrrvals^ sometime extending probably for more 
than a century, /rhich elapse before a man /.v 
hfyrn aho mh^nts them as nis p(*rsonal jiropcrty 
by reason of his conception-.site. 

Some traditions prol)ably never passed into 
llie pos.sus.sion ot private owners. It i.s almost 
certain tJiat the Southern Aranda Ditjiratjira myth 
always remained clan-property. The ditjiratjira 
woman brought forth only mis-shapen children, 
afflictetl with frog-legs and tail-stumps. 
Unfortunate babies, who showed these or similar 
physical deformities upon birth, would not have 
been acknowledged by their horrified mothers ; 
they would have been left to die of starvation, 
the mother refusing to touch such “devil’s 
spawn.” A number of placo.s in Southern 
Aranda territory are still labelled as “arudkulta 
kdanintja” : their totem i.s “arunkulta,” something 
connected with evil, death-dealing magic. 
Unfortunately legends and chant.s dealing witli 
such matters were kept a close secret from the 
younger men of the clan by their old leader- 
With the pas.sing of the old men all knowledg-J 
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of them has becorn^ extinct in a great part of 
Southern Aranda teiritory. The (3d men of 
today spent the greater part of their lives on 
(‘attle stations and were hence deemed unworthy 
to become the bearers of these traditions. 
Amongst the remaining Aranda groups, however, 
whi(?h (jame under the influence of white settlers 
at a much later date, many of these arunkiilta 
Ic^gends and malignant charms can still be 
rc(!overed. Here again only a small number of 
very old men know them, and these rc^fuse to 
pass tliem on to the younger men of their own 
clan. 

The lf>uJp)’shfi) nf the fotenHp (hfn is nt the 
hanfls o/ the oh! men who have full knowledge 
o( all thii sacred tniditions of Ihiiir njinana 
-ection. They are the guardian.- of all tjuruna 
which for the time being lack a private owner ; 
and even the latter has to wait many years Ix'fore 
die elders of lii.s clan deign to part Avith the 
ino'^t highly-pri/(‘d and mo.st seca-et <*eremonie.s 
and chants which are part of his inheritance. 

Idle numerous local totemic clans of the 
various Aranda sub-groups an‘ joined together 
!»v Vnds nf ronnudu fradifo/i^' which liav(‘ been 
l<»rg(id by the legendary trail'< of wandering 
ancestor*-. One instance must snttice. The 
Ircendary North -Wesf^frn Aranda ancestor, who 
lived at lHaiiiha, undertook .several raids into 
iln' lan<ls ocenpiod by Central ami South- 
Western i\randa totemic (dan.s. Alter his 
]a=;l fatal •combat he returned to Ulamba 
moi tally woiinded, ami sank to his la.sf .sleep 
af I he 'jacred (Nxve. 'Pile Ulamba clan contents 
itsell with the opening ami closing chapter.s 
of lus life-.'<tory, since these alone are placed 
wdthin the bordcTs of their territory. The 
remainder of the myth i.s known to the members 
ef the lilamba clan only in outline; a detailed 
account of the missing sections would have to be 
o[)iained from Central and South-WesP'rn clan*^- 
irien, whose lands were the original .sciuie of the 
exploits of the blood-thirsty raider. The ( ‘eiitnil 
and South-Western men, however, prefer to relate 
tlie story in the presence of an Ulamba man, 
-o that no charge of encroaching over the 
Ulamba borders, no tieeu.sation of “stealing sacred 
tjuruna,” (*an be pn^ferrod against them. Such 
a charge would he alnio.st a.s serious as an 
ac^cusation of having stolen the sacred .'^tonc and 
wooden objects from the Ulamba cave, ft would 
be regarded as a .serious form of .sa(?rilege. 

rtometime.s hordes of wandering ancestors 
travelled through the group-territories of several 
'successive tribes, pa.s^^ing through the homes of 
a large number of local clans. Li stteh rase^i one 
loleaw clan after another takes up the Mor/f and 
the r/tanLs and the ceremonies ; and the language 
'V mgtk ami chant changes mhenercr the harder 
e/ a new tribal (pvnp is reaeheJ. Each totemic 
clan is con^rned only with that part of the 
tradition which is plucked in its own immediate 
territory ; the preceding and successive portions 


of the myth are known to it only more or less 
imperfeedy. In order to record such a myth 
accurately, an investigator must travel from tribe 
Ux trite, from one group to the next, from one. 
totemic clan to its neighbours, until the actual 
sites are reached when^ the foundation members 
of the travelling host originatecl, anil where its 
last .survivors pa.ssed to their final rest. 

A word must be said about ty. powers 
of the old men in their own totemic eJan. 
The place of leader in every local totemic group 
is filled by the oldest man of the clan 
whose intellectual powers have remained un- 
impaired. At a b'stival gathering the voice 
of the oldest man present always commands 
attention : he has known more ceremonial chiefs 
belonging to earlier generations than any other 
.surviving iiian in hi.s own group. The leader 
is assisted in attending to the i^eri'monial and 
.*»ocial afiairs of his clan by an assembly of 
elders consisting of all old men of importance 
Avho l)elong to his own totemic group. 

Nor wa-^- the power of these old men a 
negligible factor in the ilaily life of their own 
community, though hasty observers have often 
asrt(-rted that there were no chiefs amongst the 
tribo.s of Central Australia. No man ever forgot 
the lesson of ol)edience which he had learnt 
through bitUu* experience of their power |0n the 
initiation grouiul aiid at the inkura festival. 
Their undi.sputed wisdom in the religious and 
(•(iremonial sphere evoked tlie admiring veneration 
of all members of their own clan who belonged 
to a younger generation. Their siipi^rior knowledge 
of magi(‘ spells made them objet^ts of fear 
amongst the newly-initiated ; it increased the 

n‘8pect which they commanded amongst more 
enlightened and experienced men in all neigh- 
bouring (dan.'?. Sometime.s their renown extended 
beyond the borders of their own group. They 
joyed many exlraordinary privileges in their 
OAvn group. They enjoyed many extraordinary 
privileges iri their own community ; but the 

<li.scus.sion of these privilege.s falls outside the 
'»cope of tlii.s paper. 

\Ve are now in a position to understand the 
painstaking aceararg with which the sacred 

tradition. s of every scjction, every group and 

<‘very “tribe” in (’entral Australia have been 
handiHl down over a long series of past genera- 
tions. The native myth is not indeed memorized 
word for word by its owners ; but every detail 
mentioned in it is based on the ceremonies and 
chants which are rehearsed a.ssiduously year 
after year under the guidance of the oldest 

men of the owning clan, upon the possession 
of sacred stone and wooden objects which 

must not be removed from the local sacred 

caves, and upon the exi.stence of various . 

{ ihysical objects of religious significance in the 
and.scape commemorated by the myth. The 
myth IS the sum-total of the many and varied 
explanations given by the old leaders of a 
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jfroup to tho yoiiii^tT men concern in the 
traditional chant, the sh<tc< 1 eenmionicH, ami the 
physical features of the landscape associated 
with the life-story of any iriven toteinic ancestor 
who is revered hy the j?roup. lOvery incident 
in the myth is firmly fixed : rocks and hills 
and mountains do not chanj^e, and even trees 
outlive many j^enerations. The memhe.rs of 
the totemic clan ^umrdin*: the pmnra kiitata are 
pledged to tend both Ihe ceremonial site an<l 
tin* sacred cave. Mend)er'^ of a clan do not 
h^ave the borders of their own ancestral home 
except on temporary visits to tlie haunts of their 
neiirhbours. It is the <lutv of the riilin;; elders 
oi the clan to inculcate tin* chants, ccremonic-, 
and myths firmly and accurately into the 
j})eiriories of youri<*cr men in their jiristine 
purity. Th(‘ voice of the old men invested with 
the authority (d' knowledge setth^s atiy dispute 
anionj^^t the yoiuiLmr memhers of the elan in 
rejrard to reli^dous matters. Kv«'rv njinana 
section fen<ls its own tradition'^. Whenever 
these interlink with those of nei^hhourinjx chins, 
both s('ctioris hecome rcsponsihlc lor their 


safe-keeping. Garbled versions could arise only 
through ignorance on the prfrt of newly- initiated 
men about their (»wn traditions or through 
hearsay tales recounted by strangers about the 
legendary aiicostors of their neighbours. ‘To 
steal tjuruna,” however, was a very dangerous 
pro(‘(»eding ; the “thief’ was deemed guilty of 
sacrilege, and scarilege was liable to be avenged 
by the penalty of death. Under thi^ sy.stem 
there is hardly a poshibilitv of locjfl sacred 
traditions undergoing a clnmgc cv(Ui in n;si)ect 
of minor details during centuries of oral 
tradition. The closcly-mtvshed network of totemie 
sites which d(»t every portion of the landscape, 
the eleborate ceremonies associated with all these 
centres, and the intricate verses of the saen‘il 
chants, which contain many obsolete wonN am I 
hav'e been (.‘omposed in a variety ol elever metres, 
all tell the san»e tale : tin* sacred traditions of tin- 
presenf-day inhabitant' of (’cntral Australia ap- 
not the spontaneous cHusions or (he hastily 
invented pn)dnctions ol priniitivt* savag<“', but 
the amazing luTilage of an age-old native 
civilization of no mean order. 


A GLIMPSE OF SOME! RUSSIA 

Ih Ma.iou ]). GRAHAM POLE 


I liave just returned from a cruise to the 
lialtic and Russia visiting most of tlie 
Northern Uapitals. Most of the places, 
like Stockholm, (’oponluigen, licningrad, 
I liad visited before the War and had not seen 
since. 

J was not stniek by uiu outstanding 
change in places like Stockholm and ('open- 
hagen, bnt Leningrad I found intensely 
interesting and wonderfully changed from the 
St Petersburg that 1 knew in pn-war days. 
Then there seemed to be only two classes, tlie 
very wealthy with their wonderful houses and 
palaces, and the wvy jioor ii] their hovels. 
The workers were bailly clad and badly fed. 
They had ihe depressed and hopeless look that 
one W'onld expect in serfs, which they practi- 
cally were. Beggars were numerous and now 
I did not notice a single one. 

One of the most conspicuous things in 
Russia today is the wonderful cleanliness of 
the streets. Every sixth day is a re.st day, 
which means that it is to all intents and pur- 


poses a general holiday bu* the gi-eat mas- 
the people. Imagine such a gcmcral holiday in 
I^ondofi or in any other capital when' tho 
people can go to enjoy themselves in parks 
and pleasure grounds. Every op^n space in 
and around London where peofilc. congregiit»* 
on a general holiday is, at the end of the dav 
and in the mrirning of the following day, an 
unsightly mass of litter. Torn paper, banana 
skins, cigarette cartons, half-burnt cigaretU*-*. 
tins, boxes and bottles, disfigure the landscape. 
In Russia, as you pass along the street, yon 
see receptacles for litter at tiu* side of the 
wall at intervals of thirty or fifty yards. 
Everyone deposits cigarette ends, cigarette 
boxes, waste paper etc, iu these re(!eptacles and 
anyone seen throwing about waste paper or 
litter is fined one ruble. But so great is the 
.sense of each for all and all for each that we 
saw uo litter whatever and were anui/ed at the 
cleanline.ss of the streets and the tlioroughness 
with which the people responded to the official 
in.striictions about the disposal of litter. If 
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tl»s were usual in tiRs or in any other grcjit 
;ipital it would nieanHhe saving of hundreds 
)]' thousands of pounds annually in the bills 
lor cleaning, 

I viaitcd the palaces in and around 
L 'uingrad which f had seen years ago and 
riliers, like Tzarskoya Selo (the Cza^^s village) 
known as Uctskoya wSelo (the children’s 
:illagc). Here is the palace iji which Czar 
Nicholas liv^3^1 and which in the old days was 
.ot open to the public. It is all left and 
.liiiiitained in exactly the state it was in while 
rl e ( V,ar was in possession — even his private 
jooins, with his personal possessions and 
< oiiily photographs standing as they were when 
1 ‘ was arnstod ainl taker) from the palace. 

Some of tlu* superlliious Furniture has been 
■{‘moved and is being sold in the Torgsin Esti- 
■>'islirm‘nts which in some cases looked like 
groat miisenins of art, so full are they of 
ojpostries, jewellcrv, |>aintings, and other 
'vorks of art rernoveil from I lie palaces of the 
t '/ar and the old nobility. I was fortunate in 
bf'ing able to bn\ a set of wooden furniture 
i>‘aiififnlly <‘arved which belonged to the 
loniier heir to the Russian throne, the 
IVarevitch Alexis, and which was n‘movcd as 
-ii[)crlluons from the palace in which the (V.ar 
at T/arskova Solo. This set was made* 
in the famous court furniture maniifa(‘lnrcr. 
.W(»ltzer, by special order of the C/.ar. 

I was also able toacipiire for comparatively 
- iiall siim.^ an ivorv penholder mouritral with 
trie impr^rial crown which was used bv the 
imperial children in the palace and the playing 
( nrds in a wooden box used by the Grand 
1 >nehess Olga, oru' of the dangliters of the 
( /ar. 

In the Winter Palace and llermitiige in 
i-eiiiiigrad there is what must be* one of the 
liriest collections of pietur<‘s in tlie world, 
including many by Reubens, Rombran<lt, 
Titian, Van Dyck. Tluvse arc all open to the 
[•‘iblic and in every palace and museum we 
£ sited we found crowds of Russians pa.s8ing 
nirough and enjoying the marvclloii.s collec- 
tion of works of art. The Summer Palace 
•f th(‘ Czars at Peterhof, just a few 
niles out of Leningrad, with the wonderful 
‘oiintains surrounding it, is much as I 
remember it in pre-War days. It is all wonder- 
iully kept in its former state and not a speck 


of dust is to bo seen anywhere. We were 
taken to the Treasury where we saw marvel- 
lous specimens of gold and jewelled work, 
tnueh of it dating back to the time of Peter 
the Great and some of it to a much earlier 
period. 

I remember the beauty and richness of 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral in its pre-War days. It 
containc^d marvellous mosaics and paintings 
and many of the ikons were studded with 
jewels. These last have now been removed, 
presumably to be sold. The Cathedral is no 
longer tised as a sacred building and has been 
turned into a rniisciiui. The wonderful mosaic 
pictures are still there and on view. But it 
is with rather a jar that oue sees specimens 
of all the ‘‘Anti-God’' posters, which may 
perhaps be kept thon^ for historical interest 
as 1 certainly, saw none of them elsewhere. 
Tliere are still however not merely Christian 
churches which Russians can and do attend, 
but there are also Jewish synagogues, a 
Muhammadan mos((uc, and a Buddhist temple 
that I saw and doubtless there are many others. 

Every place of ground that can be turned 
into a llower garden and rest place for the 
people i:^ made us(‘ of. Building is being 
actively carried on to ju'ovidc houses and flats 
for the workers. Many of these Hats have 
every up-to-date comfort. They arc well 
built, well finished, and all have lai*ge gardens 
and play grounds for children. 'The care of 
the children is particularly noticeable. Botli 
men and w^omcn work and sex discriminations 
have as far as possible? been done away with. 
On her way to work a mother can leave her 
(‘hildron at a mk’he where there are batlis, 
beds, toyN and games, with doctors and nurses 
constantly in attendance. The children are 
well cared for and well fed and the mothers 
on finishing their work can call and take their 
children home. Even the railway sbitioris are 
provided with enM-hes where tired mothers can 
deposit their children and have thorn well 
looked aft4*r while they arc waiting for their 
trains. We saw a miiuber of cliilclreu in the 
grounds of one of the palaces with the nurses 
in attendance. Every child medically 
examined before being admitted to make sure 
that it has no disease which may be conveyed « 
to the other children. They look happy and 
well can'd for. 
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Many of the old mansions of the wealthy 
have been turned into rest houses for the 
workers. Some of these we visited. The 
marble sbiircases, the tapestries, the statuary, 
and the furniture are still there and in one we> 
saw about thirty or forty men and women 
having what seemed to be a most substantial 
meal. These were workers who were on their 
vacation, some for a fortnight and some for a 
month. 

Wages vary. Some may draw 200 rubles 
a month but others may draw as much as 3000 
rubles a month. The rents paid for Hats or 
other accommodation vary not with the accom- 
modation supplied but with the amount of the 
salary drawn by the occupant So that you 
may have two people living next door to one 
another in identical flats, one paying 30 rubles 
and another 300 rubles for exactly the same 
accommodation. 

We went over some of the big stores 
which resemble the big department stores of 
rx)ndoh and New York. There we found the 
place thrpnged with purchasers. There is no 
dead level either in dress or in possessions. 
Many of the women go about with a handker- 
chief tied over their heads, but many other 
women go about smartly dressed and in these 
large stores we .saw exposed for sale .and being 
purchased radios, gramophones, furniture of 
all kinds, household necessities — and even silk 
stockings and lip-stick, both of which seemed 
to be having quite a good sale. 

Although there is no private ownership in 
land in Russia, there is in personal possessions. 
There are many “houses of culture” with fine 
libraries well patronized. We attended orte 
light opera. The building seemed to be a 
large temporary wooden structure set in a 
garden where there were bands and side 
.shows. The acting was excellent and the 
ballet showed that Russia has little to learn 
from other countries in that respect 

Expectant mothers are well looked after 
and get the best of advice free. They may go 
into a home one mouth before and stay there 


until one month after the birth of the chtid. 
Although they are advised "'to do this, it is not 
at all compulsory, f went to one of the 
Registry Offices and saw there a young mother, 
who had not gone to one of these homes, 
register her two weeks' old baby. She 
immediately got an order for 75 rublesfso that 
she might be in a position to purchase the 
clothing and necessities that the child required. 
Every working mother is paid her full wages 
during these two months before and after the 
birth of the child and for a longer period 
.should her convalesence require it. Medical 
atkmdance of course is free. 

I thought the people better fed, better 
clothed, and certainly happier than when I was 
in Russia before the War. There is no doubt 
that the experiment they are embarked upon 
is a tremendous one, but they seem to be 
progressing towards their ideals. Russia is a 
Communist GovT.rnment although there are 
comparatively few Communists in Russia — [ 
believe only about three per (^ent. Certainly 
while I was there, although I met many 
members of Trade Unions, I did not meet a 
single person to my knowledge who was a 
member of the Communist Party. 

If the Russian experiment succeeds, it is 
bound to have a tremendous world effect. 
'Phey have factories e(|uipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery and are already exporting 
quite a large amount of their maniifactiu'es. 

We were received everywhere with 
courtesy and kindness and I found I everyone 
to whom I spoke ready to give me every 
information — even in reply to what. I am afraid 
we in this country would consider rather 
impertinent questions. 

These of course are only impressions of a 
few days in Russia. But my impressions were 
such that 1 felt I should like to have a feiv 
months to live in* the country and to study 
quietly many of its intensely interestiug 
problems and the manner in which they ara 
being tackled. 

9th AufgiiBt, 1935. 



RAJMOHAieS WIFE 

By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJI 


CHAPTER XVI 
What Befell Our Hero 

T hree days had elapsed since the occurrences 
of the last chapter. The night was dark, 
and the brilliant and trembling light in 
Madhav’s room, which could be seen from afar, 
showed in rich contrast with the impenetrable 
^loom beyond. Madhav Ghose was alone. He 
sat reclining on a mahogany couch covered with 
satin. A single, but well-fed light illumined the 
chamber. Some two or three English books were 
scattered over the couch, and one of these 
Madhav held in his hand but he hardly read it. 
He sat with his abstracted gaze fixed on the dark 
but slar-besprinkled heavens which were visible 
through the open windows. His pensive thoughts 
rambled over a variety of subjects. He feared 
the uncertain result of his lawsuit, and he was 
aware that there was everything to fear from the 
unprincipled agency employed by cunning and 
clever antagonists, whom he had neither the will 
nor the power to fight with their own weapons. 
And should they succeed what was to be the 
future? Then again he thought of the strange and 
unknown fate of Matangini. He had been informed 
of her retreat to Mathur Ghose’s house, her 
return thence, and of her sudden disappearance. 
He was ignorant of the events which had 
driven her to seek shelter under n stranger’s roof, 
except of what rumour gave, but Madhav knew 
Matangini too well to suspect that a light cause 
could have driven this brave-hearted girl to a step 
which published her own unhappiness and her 
failure to evince the patience of a woman and a 
wife. He well understood and appreciated the 
reasons which had deterred her from seeking 
shelter in her sister’s house when shelter had 
Ijecome necessary to her. But he was unable to 
account for her leaving home, and still less for 
her sudden and strange disappearance. That 
Matangini had come to know of the conspiracy 
formed against his property by dacoits and that 
she had given the timely warning which frustrated 
their purpose, drove Madhav into a thousand 
torturing conjectures as to her fate, but each 
surmise he rejected as wild and unreasonable. 
Certain he was, so well did he know her character, 
*that whatever might have been her misfortune, 


she had not been guilty of a dishonourable deser- 
tion of her household* Assured, therefore, 
mind that she had come by some misfortune, his 
heart underwent excruciating torments. The deep 
and tender feeling which he had stifled in his 
breast at such cost, seemed to burn widi re- 
doubled fervour. His thoughts long dwelt on the : 
remembrance of that parting scene; he recalled 
every word that she had uttered, and, tears rushed 
to his eyes. Long did he muse and weep in 
silence. At length he rose from his seat and, 
as if to forget his reflections in the touch of the 
balmy air that blew outside, he went out to the 
veranda. His reflections pursued him there. 
Leaning against the balustrade, his head supported 
on the palm of his hand, his eye fixed on the 
starry heavens and the range of tall Devdaru trees 
that stood in bold relief against the blue vault, 
he again lost himself in a melancholy reverie. 
As he gazed and gazed, a curious obj^t caught 
his attention. A protuberance on the trunk of 
a Devdaru [which] stood out in relief against 
the sky, and on which [he for] some time fixed 
his listless gaze, seemed suddenly to vanish. It 
is a singular trait in the human mind that when 
most intensely employed in brooding over its own 
gloomy feelings, the most indifferent circumstance 
will sometimes arrest its attention. The dis- 
appearance of the protruding object on the 
circumference of the tree, struck Madhav as 
singular. He was sure that the remnant of the 
stem of a lopped off branch, or a knotted 
protuberance on the wood, was no longer where 
he had seen it against the sky. Not attaching 
however any importance to the circumstance at 
the moment, and too busy with his own thoughts, 
he again resumed the subject which lay nearest 
his heart. A few moments after, however^ his 
eyes again wandered to the same tree, and now 
he thought he could see the object once more 
where it was. His curiosity being now slightly 
awakened, he looked at it for some time with 
more care than before. Suddenly again the object 
disappeared. It distinctly exhibited motion in its 
disappearance. “ What can it be?” he thought. 
Perhaps, he surmised, it was an owl or other 
night-bird sleeping on its perch among twi^^ 
invisible to him in darkness and distance. Again,* 
however, the object reappeared. Madhav could 
not distinguish in its form the outlines of that 
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of either bat or bird, and it rather seemed to 
osaess more of the shape and size of a human 
ead than of anything else. The outlines could 
be clearly discerned against the sky, and he even 
fancied he saw part of the neck protruding from 
behind the tree. It appeared however on a height 
in the tree to which it was not usual for men to 
ascend. As the object appeared and disappeared 
again and again, his curiosity or apprehension or 
both, were excited. He thought of going to 
examine. Usually led on by first impulses, the 
thought no sooner struck him, than he decided 
on going himself to see who lurked behind the 
tree, if any did lurk. He armed himself with 
a small silver-handled sword that hung in his 
parlour, and descended the stairs. He again 
closely looked at the tree from his front gate, as 
the row of the Devdarus lay very near it, but 
could see nothing there where he had before 
perceived the strange object. He looked around 
but without meeting with what he sought. It 
was therefore necessary to go to the foot of the 
tree. Scarcely had he reached it when a wild 
shriek like that of a screech-owl startled him, and 
at the same moment his sword was wrested from 
him byi a vigorous blow. Before he could turn 
to see who and where was this sudden assailant, 
the large and rough palm of a vigorous hand was 
laid upon his mouth. At the same instant a heavy 
body fell upon the earth from the tree, and 
Madhav Chose saw before him a tall and sombre 
figure, vigorous and well-armed. 

“ Bind him, this is unexpected,” said the man 
in a whisper to the one who had disarmed 
Madhav, “ gag him first.” 

The other man took out a napkin and some 
rope from his waist, and. gagging Madhav well 
with the napkin, proceeded to bind his limbs, 
while he who had descended from the tree, held 
him down. Madhav who saw the uselessness of 
strumling, and was powerless to call for help, 
qui^y submitted. 

“ Now, take him up in your arms; you can 
/singly carry him away,” said the latter comer in 
die same low tone. 

The other took up Madhav in his large arms 
and bore off the unfortunate young man without 
'inudi difficulty. The other followed, and the two 
left the spot without having given the smallest 
alarm to the household. 

CHAPTER XVII 

The Vigilance ol Love 

; At Ihh hour when his strange turn of 
^intone overtook ihe hero of our tale, for 


such we believe the raider thinks Madhav, 
Mathur Chose was resting, or, to be more 
accurate, endeavouring to rest in Tarawa chamber. 
Tara was seated on the couch close by his 
recdiniiig form, with a little delicate straw punk]|ia 
in her hand, with which she patiently and 
affectionately endeavoured to lull to sleep the 
disturbed spirit of her husband. Her efforts 
however did not seem successlul, for though 
Mathur was silent and his eyes closed, an 
occasional sigh which now and then escaped }iim, 
betrayed an anxiety of mind proceeding from 
some cause unknown to Tara. She at length 
broke silence and spoke. 

“ You do not sleep,” said she. 

“No I cannot; this you see is not my liour 
to sleep.” 

“Then why come to sleep at all? I fear to 
speak, but will you forgive me if I am bold?” 

“What have you to say?” 

“ You arc unhappy; may one who sincere!} 
loves you learn the cause?” 

Mathur gave a start. Then checking himself 
he answered with an assumed lightness of aii 
which was too transparent to deceive the eyes of 
affection, ^‘Why. who told you that? What have 
I to gricNe for?” 

‘•Do not try to deceive me, love” returned 
Tara in a tone of earnest but affectionate re- 
inonstratice. “ I know you care little for me or 
my love, but to a woman, her husband is--! 
cannot say what he is not. Deceive the world, 
l>iit you cannot deceive me.” 

“ You arc surely mad to think me wretched, ' 
said Mathur, in a tone that most significantly 
contradicted his words, “What put that fancy m;- 
vou?” 

“ Yourself ” replied she. “ Listen : you IjaVe 
many things to think of; your taluqs^ your la\>- 
suits, your rents, your hacharis, your houses, 
gardens, servants, family, and of much more ; 

I have nothing to care for, but my husband and 
my daughter. Do you wonder then that for the . 
last three days I have noted before others, that 
your step had lost its wonted pride? That your 
eyes wandered and had a strange look; that you J 
spoke less often, and that when you smiled, your^ 
smile came not from your heart; nay, can you 
suppose that a mother’s eye would forget to note 
thart her child met not from its father his former 
warm embrace? Yes, often during these three 
days has Bindu held your finger, and played 
round your knee, and you have not spoken to her;> ! 
and even my sister,” here an arCh smile, whichl^ 
passed off as soon as it came, momentarily 
terrupted the earnestness of Tara^s manner, ^ ttd 
even my sister has pouted and stormed, yw 
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have not listened with your wonted courtesy : 
and that sigh! Nay, t^an you longer deny that 
something troubles you?’’ 

Mathur did not reply. 

“Do you not think me worthy of sharing 
your griefs?” continued Tara, seeing that her 
husband did not reply. “ 1 know you do not 
love me.” Tara hesitated. Mathur still continued 
silent. He gazed steadfastly on the angel purity 
of his affectionate wife’s countenance; his bosom 
slowly heaved, and a sigh escaped him. 

“You are unhappy; conceal it not, deceive 
me not,” sobbed rather than uttered Tara, with 
an intensity of agony in the stifled tones of her 
voice beyond the power of language, “ Deceive 
not, conceal not, tell me all. If my life will 
purchase your happiness, you can yet be happy.'' 

Mathur still continued mute. 

He no longer jested, prevaricated, or denied, 
hut maintained a sombre and determined [silence, 
andj the look of cold and hypocritical levity with 
[which he] was presently attempting to evade 
the questions [of] his wife, had given place to 
a serious earnest gaze which seemed to seek and 
yet r(‘pel sympathy. Tears rolled down the check 
of Tara as she jierceived, with a woman's sensi- 
tiveness and a w^oman’s depth of feeling, this 
unusual change in the expression of her husband’s 
fare. 

“Cursed be the hour of my hirlh!'’ burst 
from the lips of the mortified wife. “ Not even 
this! . I would lay down my life to make you 
happy, but cursed be the Jiour when 1 was horn! 

.1 cannot even know what it is that makes you 
‘ unhappy.” 

. Mathur was touched. “ It is useless now to 
comical from you that I am unhappy,” he 
confessed at last, “ but do not grieve that I confide 
not my troubles to you. Human cars will not 
hear them." 

As Tara heard these words, a fleeting 
expression of intense pain shot across her pallid 
but noble features, but the next moment she stood 
calm and apparently without emotion. 

“ Give me one poor request then,” said she 
, now calmly, “will you promise?” A wild and 
hollow shriek like that of a screech-owl interrupted 
her words. Her husband started to his feet at the 
sound. 

“ Why do you start?” enquired his wife. “ It 
is a screech-owl only, though certainly the sound 
was fearful to hear.” 

The sound came borne once again in still 
;|ttiore fearful notes upon the wind. Before Tara 
could speak, Mathur bounded out of the room. 

Tara was surprised. She was certain the 

3r)-~A 


shriek was from a screech-owl, or if of . 
nothing more fearful, and to her mind, there was 
nothing in it to apprehend except as a sound of 
ill-omen, which however people daily hear and 
tolerate. She had also some perception that thfe 
sound they had heard, rather bore a resemblance 
to that of the night-bird than presented its un- 
mistakable notes in their reality. Her curiosity 
was awakened, and she came out of her apartment. 
Finding that her husband had gone downstairs, 
she ascended the staircase which led to the terrace 
overhead in order to see what had so much 
startled him. Looking earnestly and long in the 
direction whence the sound had proceeded, she 
could discern nothing. Thinking therefore that 
the sound could have been nothing more than 
what it had appeared to be, and that the bird 
itself perhaps sat concealed in some leafy branch 
or invisible cornice, and also that her husband 
had left her in that abrupt manner only perhaps 
to avoid yielding to the emotion which she had 
seen rising paljiably in his bosom, she thought 
the matter unworthy of further attention, and was 
in the ad of returning, when the unusual sight of 
a human figure, evidently that of a man too, and 
not of a female inmate of the house, issuing out 
of the postern gate, caught her eyes. A second 
glance convinced Tara that it was her husband, 
making swiftly towards the jungles. She was 
staggered. A cold tremor seized her limbs, and 
she felt overpowered and ready to faint. A 
thousand vague fears and harrowing suspicions 
swept over her mind. She loved her unworthy 
husband too well to think him the agent in some 
dark or unhallowed purpose, but gloomy con- 
jediires of approaching dangers and of some 
fearful risk which her husband ran, rushed through 
her mind. She .stood rivetted to the spot. Bend- 
ing over the low^ parapet, which surrounded the 
edges of the terrace, she gazed and gazed and 
followed his motions with distracted eyes. 
Suddenly she lost all view of him. She still 
gazed and turned her eyes on all sides, but could 
no longer perceive his vigorous foritl gliding 
amid the darkness. Her fears increased tenfold. 
Long, long did she gaze in this attitude, silent 
and unmoved like a marble formed ornament of 
the huge edifice. She was on the point of giving 
up the [search in] despair when a last and 
sw^eeping glance met the [object] of her solicitude 
as he lightly leaped into the small iron-door which 
opened outside from that tenantless part of the 
house already known to the reader as the gjpdown- 
mahaL * 

Tara’s heart felt greatly relieved she 

saw her husband! within the shelter of hi| own, 
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roof. Still her apprehensions were not entirely 
quieted. This nocturnal and clandestine walk 
outside and a visit at such an hour to a part of 
the house rarely visited by any, coupled with 
his previous anxiety and loss of spirits and the 
ominous sound of the night-bird which still rung 
in Tara’s ears, spoke some approaching misfortune. 
Tara did not leave her watch but continued 
anxiously waiting for the reappearance of her 
husband. But again she watched in vain. More 
than half an hour elapsed, still her husband did 
not repass through the secret gale. She felt tired 
with standing and as she was more sure of her 
husband’s personal safety, she at last for the 
present descended and returned to her apartment. 

A sudden light had flashed upon her. Would 
not this furnish a clue to her husband’s secret? 
Her resolution was now formed. 

In the course of a few niornenls, her husband 
re-entered the room. His manner was restless 
and uneasy, but there was exultation in his eyes. 
Tara spoke not a word to him of what she had 
seen. 

CHAPTER XVIII 
Captora and Captive 

Let us shift the scene. A solitary and 
feeble lamp lighted a gloomy and low-roofed 
room, whose sombre and massive walls looked 
more grim In the dim light. The room was 
as small in area as it was low in altitude, 
and altogether wore the appearance more of a 
habitation destined for the reception of criminals 
than of an o: dinary residence of any who could 
find another shelter. A low small thick door of 
iron shut the only entrance to this gloomy apart- 
ment, and was furnished with bolts and bars of 
a proportionately massive character. As if still 
suspicious of the character of the security of this 
cell, the architect had taken the unusual pre- 
caution of plating the very walls with a coat of 
iron. The black metal frowned by the dim and 
flickering light as if it inclosed a living grave. 
There was another passage or resemblance of a 
passage from this room besides the iron-door 
already mentioned. It was another door, pre- 
cisely of the same character, placed in one of the 
corners and leading apparently to a side-room; 
but it was even of smaller dimensions, so much 
so that a child had to creep through it. The 
gloomy apartment was without a single article of 
^^iture. It was totally empty. One solitary 
individual, the sole occupant, was pacing it in 
tb^ dim and fitful light of the tingle lamp. It 
w«i Madbav Chose. ^ 


Our readers need not be apprised that this 
was the place where Madnav had been deposited 
by his captors. But his captors were not there. 
The hour was about deep midnight. The bolts 
were drawn outside; and Madhav Chose for the 
present at least was shut up in a living grave. 
Still his mien was not stricken dowij or dejected 
or hopeless. Resentment more thap any other 
feeling was foremost in his mind;* and as he 
continued unceasingly to pace the silent chamber 
with a lofty step, he gathered resolution to meet 
the worst he had to expect from the desperate 
character of his captors. 

At length a sound was heard of a key turning 
in the lock which closed the door outside. Next 
followed the sound of the bolt and bar and chain 
being cautiously unfastened, the massive doors 
slowly creaked on their hinges, and his two savage 
captors silently entered the room, shutting the door 
after them with the same carefulness. 

Madhav cast a glance of unbounded resent- 
ment but, without taking any other notice of their 
entrance, continued pacing the chamber as before. 
The sardar and Bhikii seated themselves by the 
lamp, and taking out a little ganja from a bag 
which the latter r.arried in hij waist, as well as a 
small iind almost headless kalika^* began pounding 
the drug on his palm by the strong pressure of 
his thumb, p-eparatuiy to its ignition. The sardar 
trimmed the lamp and, while thus employed, 
observed sarcastically, “ The Baboo seems particu- 
larly submissive tonight.” 

Madhav slopped short iji his walk, and faced 
the miscieant; his features w'orked as if he would 
reply, but he suddenly turned without saying any- 
thing and resumed his previous employment of 
pacing the chamber. The ganja was now ready 
for the kalika, and it being duly ignited, the rob- 
bers commenced smoking. The silent contempt of 
the prisoner now began to irritate his captors, who 
had hitherto been restrained from offering need- 
less insult by that habitual awe and respect which 
compels even the most reckless among the vulgar 
to observe a proper distance to those entitled to 
deference. The sardar was no vulgar ruffian, as 
our readers have doubtless perceived, but the lofty 
mien and stern deportment of the prisoner had 
restrained even his petulance. But now the fumes 
of the ganja loosened his spirits. 

“ Baboo,” said he with a malicious smile on 
his lips, “ will you deign a pull at the kalika? 
It is done exactly to a millionaire’s taste, I can 
promise you.” 

Madhav again disdained replying, and the 


* Earthenware pipe for smoking. 
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discomfited sardar went on smoking, carrying on 
a horribly obscene conversation with his associate. 

“Will you tell me what your master intends 
doing with me? ” at length inquired Madhav, 
speaking for the first time. 

“ We have no master,” answered the sardar 
gruffly, without further interruption to the smoking 
and the obscene dialogue. 

“Your employer then?” asked Madhav 
again. 

“ We have no employer,” said the sardar in 
the same lone, and went on pulling at the kalika, 

“He who bade you do this deed?” said 
Madhav. 

“ No one bade us,” said the sardar. 

“ No one? Have you seized and confined 
me for play? ” 

“ Not for play,” retorted the sardar. “ We 
have seized and confined you for money.” The 
cool and collected demeanour of Madhav Chose 
and the imperious tone of his language had 
mortified the rulTianlY pride of the bandit, who 
piqued himself upon being the scourge and 
humiliaior of the rich and the great, and he was 
resolved to be as mortifying in his answers, 

“ And wdio gives you this money? ” enquired 
Madhav. 

“ Guess,’* said the sardar. 

“ I need not.” 

A deep and hollow sound interrupted the 
speaker and his auditors. 

“ Wliat’s that? ” ejaculated Bhiku in amaze- 
ment. 

“ What’s that? ” ejaculated the sardar in his 

turn. 

All three remained silent for a few'^ moments. 

“Can there be another in the room? That 
would he a fine affair indeed,” said the sardar. 
“ Let me see.” 

Although the whole room was visible with the 
distinctness that the fain! light would permit from 
the place where they sal, the sardar nevertheless 
got up and scrutinized every corner, but of 
course with little success. 

“ It is strange,” lie observed as he resumed 
his place, “ but let it go. You were speaking of 
my employer, sir; who do you think he is? ” 

The presuming tone of the question highly 
irritated Madhav Chose, but suppressing his 
resentment he hi iefly answered, “ I know he is 
Malhur Ghose; now tell me whe^ •’r#* vour 
instructions.” 

Bhiku gaped in surprise, and leering towards 
the sardar. observed, “ How is it that he knows 
it already? ” 

“Fool!” said the sardar “do yovt gape at 


this, who else in Radhaganj has an irim^walled 
dungeon to cage his prisoners in? ” 

But he returned no answer to Madhav^s 
question, true to his determination of humbling the 
yet lofty pride of his captive and perhaps to mould 
him to that state of mind which would facilitate 
his object. But Bhiku was getting impudent, and 
wariueci by the fumes of the ganja, his usual 
taciturnity was fast giving place to an uncontrol* 
lablc propensity to chatter. 

“ In truth,” said he, “ what are we to 
do with our booty: booty of flesh and blood 
I mean? ” 

“ Eat him up, I suppose,” said the sardar. 

Bhiku broke out into a hoarse laugh at this 
sally of his chief. But his rude laugh was 
suddenly checked by another plaintive groan 
which seemed to issue this time from the ceiling. 

“Again! ” ejaculated the startled sardar. 

Bhiku sat aghast, superstitious fears now 
coming over him. Madhav also felt uneasy 
though from other causes. 

“ This plaie has been long untenanted,” 
observed Bhiku speaking in a whisper, who 
knows what beings may have made tlys room 
their abode.” 

Though, of course, equally given to supersti- 
tion, the much stronger mind of the sardar did 
not so easily yield to such influences. Generally, 
their lawless and terrible profession renders people 
of this class habitually conversant with those 
scenes which are best calculated to give rise to 
fears of a superhuman character, and though they 
as firmly believe as other ignorant people in the 
existence of superhuman agencies, habit renders 
them less liable to their impressions. 

“Or somebody may he lurking somewhere,” 
said the sardar. “this must be looked to; you 
watch our friend here.” 

lha sardar tore up an edge from his small 
Jhofi and rolling it up into a wick, dipped it in 
the oil of the lamp, and ignited it in its flame. 
Thus furnished with a light, he cautiously opened 
the door. He then proceeded to examine every 
creek and corner of the veranda which lined ll.e 
single row of rooms, of which the one now 
occupied by Madhav and his watchers was the 
middle one. Not finding anything in the veranda 
to explain the cause of his alarm he proceeded 
to search the open ground in front, which was 
enclosed bv the walls already mentioned. But 
there also the search proved equally fruitless, and 
he returned vexed and doubtful. Bhiku was now 
really frightened and, in his anxiety to get rid of 
the place, gave a hard and significant pinch under 
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the elbow of his chief lo hasten negotiations. The musingly. “ Probably in that ease, these doors are 

sardar complied. locked; but 1 can speak, and the prisoner, if any 

“ It is getting late,*’ he said, addressing there is, will doubtless reply.” The sardar again 

Madhav, and this is no place for us to sleep made a wick and proceeded to examine. To his 

in. If you will comply with our conditions you great disappointment the doors of both the rooms 

can regain your libcily.’'’ were o|jen and the rooms entirely empty. 

“What are they?” inquiied Madhav with litter amazement now seized on Madhav, who 

indifference, for he saw his advantage. deaily saw that every possible fisting source 

“ Deliver uo lo us your uncle’s will.” had been enquired into, while the rq^l)er-chief now 


“ It is not with me here,” said he laconically, 
and turned round to resume his walk. 

“ Remain here then,” said the sardar with 
equal brevity; ‘‘we go with the keys. 

“ And suppose I am inclined lo give up the 
paper, how am I to get at it from here.'^ ” 

The bandit in his tuiri perceived his advantage, 
and reirlied, “ That is your own ct»nccrn. DeviiL.e 
the best means in v(jnr [rower. If 1 were ymi I 
would think of sending a note bv one of my 
captors lo a friend at home, asking him lo send 
me the paper bv the bearer.” 

“ And if my friend asks you where is the 
writer of the note, what answer will you give."' ” 

Again the same unearthly sound bur.st upon 
their cars. This time it was a low stiHcd shriek 
such as no human being could utter. Again the 
sound seemed to proceed from the ceiling. 

The robbers started to their feet; even Madhav 
himself vva^i shaken. 

“ there an upper story? ” said he. 

“No, no,” answered both the robbers ai 
once. 

“Sto[); 1 will go i([) to the roof ami sec 
again,” said the sardar. 

It was casv for «rtch a practised dacoit U' 
the sardar to scale the no great (devatiorr of the 
rooms. When trp. however, his search proved as 
fruitless as before. 

Bending over the edge of the roof he gazed 
iirlentlv on the ground on the hack of the build- 
ing, but here also his search proved erjually un- 
successful. He returned once more, vexed and 
troubled. 

A sudden light broken upon Madhav. 

“ Are there not two other rooms, similar to 
this, in the row? ” 

“ Yes,” said the sardar, “ it seems so.” 

“ Did you bring any other captives lo these 
dungeons? ” 

“ No.” 

“Perhaps then others did; some unfortunate 
victim of this wretch’s cuiridily is undergoing a 
horrible fate in one of these cells,” said he, more 
as speaking to himself. “ Can you go and see if 
there are any there?” 

“ You say right,” replied the sardar, 


begair seriously to give way to superstitious 
apprehensions. 

Bhiku cowered with fear and crouched near 
the sardar. 

“ We have m» heart to slay any longer,” said 
the sardar to Madhav, “ the', ways of gods are 
kirovvn lo themselves. Civc; yoiii arrsvver at once, 
or wc shirt you iij) and go.” 

Madhav saw' that his mrly chance lay in (u)m- 
plianic. If they left him shut rq), he coidd not 
guess how' or when he could expect lelease. If 
he complied, it was probable that his mrle would 
cause (‘tiquiry and afford a clue to his friends by 
which they would trace out his place of confine- 
ment. Still he was determined lo make a last 
dfort. 

“ You expect money,” he said to the sardar, 

‘ if you get the will from me; name the snn^ and 
1 will double it, it you will let me go without 
giving up the paper.” 

"We are satisfied with what has been pro- 
rrised lo us. Who can be fool enongh to think 
that yon, once free, would give us the money yon 
pn anise now. Fhe note, or we go.'* 

Clothes rustled somewlrere in tire lomris.. 'Hie 
dacoils looked at each other, as if ready to lly 
without wailing further. Madhav understood the 
look and inquired if they had pen and paper, 
to which they replied that they had come pro- 
vided with them. Madhav took iht^ pen and paper, 
and commenced writing a note lo his chief amid 
at home. 

“ I will drelate,’’ said the sardar, “ so that I 
may be neither doubted nor entrapped, nor your 
retreat found out. 1 »:ould micf; read and write 
like you.” 

Madhav looked up in surprise, but signified 
his assent and the sardar began to dictate, though 
from the supernatural fears which agitated him, 
he was far from being cool enough for the purpose. 
Madhav began to write. 

At that moment a heavy clanking of chains, 
followed by a tremendous clattering sound, came 
thundering on the already frightened party, and 
then again issued the same unearthly moan, more 
loud and piercing. At one bound Bhiku cleared 
the veranda, and ran out of the house with a 
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scream. The sardar also rose startled and leaped 
into the veranda. He was petrified with the vision 
that there met his eyes and, without turning hack 
even to lock the door, precipitately ran out of 
the house, leaving Madhav entirely free. 

But Madhav himself was just then too niiich 
bewildered by the mysterious sounds and the 
sudden impetuous flight of his captors, to be able 
fully to comtirehend his position. Kor a 
inoinenl he remained motionless ami un- 
decided. But he was soon ashamed of liim- 
self and shaking off unmanly apprehensions 
jumped into the veranda. IVothing was to 
be seen. • He looked and looked and pmccived 


a small streak of light creeping through a crevice 
which opened from the veranda into the open 
ground. Bounding in that direction he found that 
the door w'as not locked, and throwing it open 
saw a female figure standing in that lonely spot. 
A small lantern was on the ground. Eagerly 
holding it up for closer examination, he was 
staggered at what he saw. 

“Tara! " escaped from his lips. 

‘’Madhav! mui mured Tara, speechless with 
astonishment. 

But again came |llie| plaintive cry from 
above. 

[Tn hr r(f/f riff led.) 
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LESSONS OF ISTAMBOUL 


aT'flAT very soon in tlie future, the opinion 
A of the women of the world will have to Ix' 
tttken seriously into eonsideration before 
di^eiding upetn any grave world problems”, was 
the (Mithusiastie ohsiM’vation made i)y >rrs. Hamid 
Ali, the leader of the Indian Women’s Delega- 
tion to the International Women’s (Vmferenee 
held at Islamhoul, jii.st before leaving Satara for 
Poona for pnsenting her report to the All India 
Women’s (’onfen nee, half yearly nieetiiiL', to he 
held on the j?7lh instant. “The Asiatii* Women 
liave taken a wonderful part in such eonferenees 
for the (irst time, and we had representatives 
from various Asiatic eountries,” continued Mrs. 
Hamid Ali, “and with the exception of (‘hina 
and fFapan all other important eountrii's had sent 
delegates, ’rurkey, Iran, Iraip Beirut, D.ima'-eu^, 
Baghdad, Arabia, Egypt, Jamaica, ami many 
other places and countrii's wito fully repreMaiU'd. 
^ynong the personalities that made their impres- 
sion on the C’onference, the mo.rt promimait was 
the figure of Madame lloda (lieraui Pasha, who 
led ^ the Egyptian delegation. Possessing the 
confidence of all political and other parties in 
her country, Madame ('horaui Pasha was ^dven 
an extraordinary ,send-ofl’ at Alexandria when 
the people’s representatives followed the ship 
flix miles out in a gaily decorat.d launch. The 
beautiful French custom of haviiig salons where 
the best literary and artistic talent, the most 
popular political leaders, leading Court uttieials 
and ministers in Egypt, can gather, is followed 
at the house of Mine. Choraui Pasha. She has 
given the load to modern Egyptian womanhood to 
take her rightful place in the r(‘-<*onsl,nn*tion of 
ber country. 


ap.art from the* maiiv political «iiicsiion8 
that were brought before the (a)nference, a sensa- 
tion was caused when Miss Afarston, (he delegate 
from .lamaica, in her iiuite unassuming manner- 
(*x plained Ihe position of the Negroes in Jainaicit 



Madame Hoda Cherani Pasha 

and described the civil status of women in her 
country. Tim un-moral laws wliich were current 
up to a few gemmations ago had 1(*<1 to the 
degradation of her people. There was hardly a 
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woman unmoved in the whole conference when 
savage and brutal ^manner in which lynching is 
resorted to in America was discussetl later; but 
representatives of the West--who while not 
upholding or defending lynching— tried to explain 





i;>tamps issued by the Tiiikisli Government show- 
ing various spheres of women’s activities and the 
leaders of the women’s international movement. These 
include Madame Curie (hist in l?fid row) and .Tone 
Addams, (.'Ird in the itrd row). 


the reason by referring to the grave provocation 
\eafiaer1 by the “nnreptrninod insfinct'^ of Neirroes 
itfid their attacks on white women. The verv 
miM manner in which Miss Mar«ton made her 
'statement, without any bitterness in her voice— a 



Mrr*. Hamid A. Ali at Istamboul 


cha'dotori^tis of the whole Negro race— contrasted 
viv'dly with the horrible picture she drew. There 
m\> hardly a tearless eye in the whole of the 
G nferenoe 



Mrs. Hamid A. Ali and others at the Acropole, Athens 


“If any thing was required to show the ?oli- 
Jnrity of Asiatic women, it was this stalemrnt 
obont the character of Negroes. Representatives 
of Egypt, Arabia, Iraq, rose one after another 
and entered an emphatic protest against such 
wholesiJe accusation against the Negro raca 
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They eaid that they h§d experience of Negroes 
nundreds of year. The Negroes were first 
slaves in many of these countries, and later thoy 
were citizens with equal rights with the other 
residents. So far as Asiatic women are concernetl, 
there had never been any cause to complain 
aboifl the Negroes. India and Iran were in 
agreement. So the represmtatives of all A-^iatic 
countries solidly took up the stand that such an 
attack on the Negroes was entindy unjustified. 
The incident caused a small breeze in the con- 
fcriMicc circles but it was indicative of the solidarity 
of Asiatic women's attitmlo against any assump- 
tion of racial J^upeiiority by any nation. A very 
strong re-^olution was passed against the outrage- 
ous ami barbarous practice of lynching. 

This particular characteristic was again 
evi<lenced when the Civil status of women under 
various forms of Government, was being discussed. 
Indiii, Egypt, Syria, Iraq and many other 


2n^ 

countries stongly protested against any dohiinik 
tiori of one nice or one country by another* 
These protests were lully 8upporte<l by the reports 
of the delagatlons sent by the Conference itself 
to various countries in Asia an<l Africa. 

Thus for the first time in the history of the 
International Women's Suffrage Conference the 
Asiatic Womanhood was fully representeil, 
demanded and was readily granted an equality 
of status and oppotunity in trying to solve the 
problems which affect the women kind of all 
countries and nations. It was realized there in 
this conference at Istamboul that among the 
women who required urgently the sympathy and 
support of world opinion, there are many from 
Europe itself. In the countries ruled by Dicta^ 
tors lot of women was certainly bad. They 
re<iuired the strongest help that womeu all the 
world over could possibly giye." 


MULU OF SANTINIKETAN 

Bv C. R ANDREWS 


|Mnlu was the pet name of Prasad Chatterjee, 
founder and first toucher and story-teller of 
lihubandanga Prasad Vidyalaya.J 

U SUALLY, I have groat difficulty in 
coming into close touch with the 
younger boys whom 1 teach in the 
Ashram at Shantiiiiketan. This is 
due partly to my own temperament and partly 
to my ignorance of the Bengali language. 
This difficulty of contact, about which £ have 
been at times painfully conscious, has caused 
a reticence on my part which has been hard 
to overcome, and it has naturally created a 
shyness in the boys themselves. 

But, with Mulu, from the very first day on 
which I met him, there was no difficulty of 
that kind at all. On the contrary, a peculiar 
sense of companionship and comradeship 
became easy from the very first. It was as 
though difference in age did not count and 
as if we fully understood one another by some 
natural impulse. 

Fortunately for me, my work as a teacher 
soon brought me into close association with 
Muta Boon after his arrival in the Ashram, 
becaiiB^i he was placed in the third group. 
With this group of boys 1 had special duties 


to perform as a teacher of English. I shall 
speak of these latter on. 

Mulu also from the very beginning of our 
companionship worked laboriously for me in 
trying to get together, from among the very 
young boys of the school, a company of actors. 
In this somewhat thankless task, he showed 
more persistence and perseverance than I had 
expected in one whose health was never 
robust, and who was subject from time to time 
to days of illness. Ho would come to me aijd 
bring the other boys with him even when it 
was clear he was not well ; and more than 
once I asked him not to stay for the rehearsal, 
but to go and lie down. 

As an actor he was good. He had no 
trace of self-consciousness. He also enjoyed, 
to his heart's content, making fun and being 
made fun of by others. Among the little boys 
who were acting in the play he was very 
popular. He used to look after them, during 
the rehearsals, and to persuade them to learn 
their parts. He did not finally act in the play 
itself, but I was under a great obligation to 
him for helping me to carry the rehearsals 
over the initial stages. 

Mulu was just like an elder brother among 
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these younger boys, anti they troaled him in 
every way as siieli. 1 used to think of him 
as a kind of I'hakiir Dada, such as is re- 
presented in onr own Chiriidev’s plays for his 
boys. The little boys, at the rehearsals, would 
gather round him, and make jokes with him, 
and have all sorts of fun. Thai is whv the 
thought of ‘ Fhakur J)a^ so often came to my 
miiul. 


Prasad ("hattoijcc (Main) 

, The awakening of Mulu’s own intellectual 
powers came through the Poet^s 'English' 
classes. Continual bad health in his earlier 


days and the cense<jucnt interniptbn in his 
school work had rctar3cd him in his studies. 
When I first knew him, ho seemed to me to 
be backward compared with the other boys 
of his age. But a change came over him 
when he attended the Poet’s classes. He was 
not the only one to be stimulated, for the 
whole class was roused to cnfliusiasm in an 
extraordinary manner. 

The I'oet at this time was 
engaged in working out with 
l)is pupils a new intensive 
nielhod of explaining and illus- 
trating the construction of 
English sentences. He would 
take some difficult passage, from 
the best English prose writers, 
and build up a whole scries of 
parallel English seiitoncos, which 
might illustrate the eonstrnction 
and idiom of the Englisli passage 
iti the text. When the actual 
phrases ol the lOnglish prose 
writer came at last, the boys in 
the Poet’s class would find thorn 
to bo simple, on account of 
the preparatory sentences silroady 
gone through. 'I'he Poet made 
his experiment of the new 
method while teaching the third 
group. 

Though the Poet’s class was 
conducted eutiivly through the 
medium of Bengali, it was a 
great joy to me to attend and 
to listen to the boys’ answers in 
Bengali and to gain instruction. 

I could not, of course, follow 
much of the Bengali, but I 
could look into the boys’ faces 
and watch their keen intelli- 
gence and enjoyment. There was 
not a single dull moment in the 
class from beginning to end. 

The enthusiasm of Mulii and 
Dhirananda for these wonderful 
lessons of their Ourudev was 
equally strong, and it made a 
natural bond of companionship 
between them. When the Poet’s class was 
over, they might constantly be seen comparing 
notes and going through doubtful paesagesr 
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nnd clearing up debatable point?. Girija 
and Sluslii were in flic outer circle of the 
same companionship. Abani, who was far 
the ablest boy in the class, was with them 
also ; but be remained somewhat solitary 
and 41 part. 

I have never in all my life seen a class 
of boys so keen as this class was. I have 
never in all my life seen any class of boys 
improve so much in so short a time. It was 
like witnessing the mystery of growth. The 
boys were in a great measure their own 
teachers. They were determined to under- 
stand, and looked forward to this class as the 
one class in the whole day which was a 
supremely awaited joy. Mulu had his days 
of illness, but it was very rarely indeed that 
he could be kept away from Gnriidcv's classes. 
Oiiee or twice, the l\)et would tell him to go 
back to bed, when he was clearly unlit for work. 

As time went on, extra classes were taken 
by the Poet in Englisli poetry as well as 
ICiiglish prose. Slielley^s poems ‘Hymn to 
intellectual Ih'nuty' nnd ‘Ode to the West 
Wind’ were explained in Bengali by him to 
these boys.» It seemed a desperate adventure, 
to tak(^ up sueh a task as this with the third 
group but the boys and the Poet together had 
all the eagerness of youth on their side, and 
every ob>taclc was overcome. It would be 
Inrd to say, who was the most eager, the Poet 
hims< If or liis pupils. 

There was given into my hands a revision 
lesson each day, which caiiic just before the 
Poet's lesson began. It was an amusement 
to me to find that, as the end of my own 
period drew near, the excitement of the boys 
would become so great that they could liardly 
attend to me at all. It was a custom with ua 
that, at the first sound of the gong, my own 
class should be dismissed at once. Kor we 
were at the opposite end of the Ashram, away 
from the Poet’s room. Mulu and Dhiranaiida 
were tlie quickest to hear the gong and they 
would bo up ill a moment and ask leave to 
go and then have a race with each other across 
the playground in order to see who conitl get 
to Gnnidcv's room first. Again, when Mnln 
was told off for special duty as ^inaiingcP for 
the day, he used somehow or other to manage 
to be free from work in the kitchen at the 
time that Ourudev was giving his lesson. 


One of the most interesting of mj 
experiences with Miilu was while looking over 
hU essays. The hoys had absolute freedom 
as to the number of essays they should write* 
They could come to me at any time of the day 
and bring me their written essays. At the 
beginning of each term I used to give put a 
list of about twenty subjects and each boy 
would bring me an essay about once a week. 

But Mulu’s appetite for essays was 
omnivorous : he used to come with a freshly 
written essay nearly every day. Once he 
broke through all records and brought me 
one essay in tlic morning and another in the 
evening on the sanip. dafj, 

riiesc essays of his were always short 
He never repeated hirns'elf or wrote long 
English words. VV^Iiatever vocabulary he had, 
he used pithily and tersely. He went at once 
straight to the point, without any beating 
about the bush, and g ive his own decided 
opinions. I constantly cliatfod him about 
these and he used to enjoy it thoroughly. 

Ill these circumstances, it was ^ naturally 
difficult for rue to keep Mnlu supplied with 
essay subjects. L mg before the other boys 
had got half-way through the list I had giveu 
them, Main would come to me for raire. I 
was obliged to keep him occupied with a 
siipplemontary list of his own. There used to. 
be a twinkle in his eye, when he came back to 
me arrain and again for further supplcinentsiry 
lists. I think ho rather enjoyed my discomfiture, 
when I could not inannf.ictiire subjects fast, 
enough for his essay oiithusiasin. 

Mulu was at all times a fiery patriot His 
essays on national subjects were full of tlio 
ardent extremism of boyhood. He would 
have nothing for India but out and out 
iiidppcndeir.'e ; no half and half measures 
would servo his turn. There was often 
unbounded contempt expressed for those who 
llattercd the Government in order to get 
their own selfish rewards. He Wiis equally 
pronounced in writing about the wrongs done 
to the lower castes by the orthodox caste 
system. He was a radical all round,, in his 
own boyish way, nnd a passionate lover of 
freedom. I think the happiest times he spent 
at. the Ashram were the hours when he was. 
among the Mussalman, Hadi, Dom and Santal 
villagers, teaching their children and playing 
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Bhubaiiclonga Prasad Vidyalay 


games with Ihcm, This work oeenpied nearly 
every evening. It was no formal ^diity' with 
him, but an eagerly expected pleasure at the 
dose of each day^s work, 

t^)tliors among his teachers must have 
known Mulu far more closely than I did ; for 
bis own mother tongue, Beng.ili, was es|)ecially 
dear to him, and Knglisli was foreign language 
in which it was dilticult for him to express 
his intimate thoughts. What I felt myself was 
that he was giving to me in friendliness and 
good-hearted comradeship far more than I 
could pos.^ibly repay. I sought liis help in 
many d.fliculiies and I used to talk over wilh 
him quite freely the te rrible problems I had 
met with in Africa and Fiji among Indian men 
and women abroad, llis eyes would kindle 
as 1 spoke to him about them and he was a 
very eager li>tener. Jt was always the down- 
trodden and tlie oppressed that appealed most 
pf nil to his heart and 1 found I could talk on 
with him about things that were very near to 
me more easily than 1 could to other boys. lie 
Mrauied so much to hear all that 1 had to tell. 


It was this fact which accounted for an 
experience which I had during an extremely 
ditHciilt time (jiiitc recently in hJasL Alrica and 
Uganda. J felt that he was h(*lpiMg me, and 
his memory came back again and again to me. 
I had seen so often hi.r> young face strained 
with eagerness and liis eyes Hashing lire while 
1 liad related to him something I had seen of 
injustice and wrong to Indians abroad. It 
was the memory ol this face tliat came back 
to me in Africa some months alter he died. I 
had also known previously the same nearness 
of his spirit lii the Panjab, when 1 was enquir* 
iiig into the siiHeringr) of the poor people in 
llmt pruviiieo. 

It is this spirit, Ihis young, eager heart, 
indignant at the thought of wioiig, passionately 
ready fur self-sacriliee, binning with love l\)r 
tlicse who were cruelly treated, that lias 
remained with me. 

We may be certain that tliis spirit lias not 
been touched (except to purify and refiue) by 
the change which we cull death. 

September, 1919. 



INDIAN WOMEN ABROAD 

By SASADIIAR SINHA 


T hose who Imvc stnvod long in <he 
AVost hjive WMtclied with iiitorost the 
incroDRO of rndioii stndontvS from yonr 
to year at tl)o iliffiM'ent scats of learn- 
ing in Knrop(». This iiiorcaeo is all to the 
good, despite tlic alarm raised by the anthori- 
and by some of mir public men, who 
shonid know bettor. What is truly alarming, 
and, indeed, a source of enormous waste in 
men and money to India is the vast dispro- 
portion of the sexes in our studo..t population 
abroad. Compared with our men, our women 
sliidents are a mere hand fill. This is in 
striking contrast to the Chinese students in 
ICiin^pe. In recent year-^, the numbers of 
(ho latter have grown by leaps and bounds, 
a large proportion of them being women. 
Tins is a pli^^nomen )n of profound sociological 
interest. 

Obviously, China is more keenly consew 
ous than we are tliat modern edmjation, in 
order to be fruetifying, must bo open to both 
men and wotnei <»u oipial terms. Its hitherto 
predominantly male bias in the East has 
defeated its own end inasmuch as eduoatiou 
remains a h<»t-!iouse plant witli mt roots in the 
native soil in the homes, and in mir women- 
folk who are the viral agmts in its regencr- 
tivc process. 'Die gulf that it creates between 
men and women has been destructive of its 
life-giving force. 

Nowhere is this illustrated more de%^astat- 
ingly, more tragically than among our students 
abroad. Away from home, having to live 
for years on end in an environment on the 
whole hostile, their education remains in most 
cases an outer facade and never becomes a 
part of tlieir total personality. 

Education is a social process. Its ade- 
quacy and fulness depend on how far one is 
integrated into its social background. In 
Europe, and in Euglainl, in particular, we 
always remain a foreign body. We are 
tolerated, but never accepted Jieuce the 


inevitable bifurcation in our personality, in 
our mental outlook and the inadeipiate return 
ill our educational efforts. The inner citadel 
of oiir minds is not touched by education. 
Modiu’ii ideas pass us by. Intellect remains 
umpii(‘kened. At last we return home to 
rclap'-e into the inertia of body and mind that 
is India’s bane, nnsuited to fit into the old 
siirrijundings, and without .courage to create 
a new and more vital environment 

(China’s example is before us. A large 
proportion of Clunosc scholars in Europe are 
ir.arried couples. By reproducing miniature 
Chinese communities in different European 
centres of learning, China is not only 
establishing more direct touch with the best 
in European life and thereby avoiding that 
fatal unreality which characterizes our educa- 
tion, but is also solving some of the social 
problems which face every Indian student 
individually in a foreign country. Through 
their womenfolk, access to European society 
becomes possible for the Chinese. From 
toleration to recognition is a big step. A 
rcconized social status is essential to normal 
intelliicLn il life. This is already reflected in 
the grcMter intellcctn.il and social activity of 
the Chine.'so students in London and else- 
where. A visit to the China Institute within 
a stone’s throw of the Indian Students’ Union 
in London is an eye-opener. 

Onr task is two-fold. First, that education 
in foreign countries should no longer remain 
a male monopoly. It is educationally wasteful, 
because it divides men and women and creates 
a class of individuals who are uprooted and 
misfits everywhere. They are neither at home 
abroad, because they are socially unacceptable 
nor at home in India, where they do not often 
meet women, who are inspired by common 
hopes and fears, similarity of tastes, ideals and 
intellectual aspirations. 

Secondly, young married people should be 
encouraged to come abroad together^ so tha( 
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they may share the same experiences and 
similarly enjoy the educational facilities that 
the AVest can offer and return home the richer 
for them, the better fitted to carry out the 
tasks for which they were scut out. This, to 
my mind, is the only way of reconciling 
modern education with progress in India, 
because it presupposes a certain community 
of interest of husband and wife and a certain 
amount of enlightenment on the part of both, 
which are now lacking. 

Nor need this raise insuperable practical 
difficulties. Expenses for husband and wife, 
ns everybody knows, are not twice as much 
as the siiigle individual spends on liimself. At 
the most, they may be half ns much again, but 
with forcsiglit couples should be able to 
manage even on less. Parents, as well as the 
Government, should take note of this, because 


the forcible and prolonged separation of hus- 
band and wife is neither cducatiouaMy econo- 
mical nor morally wiso. 

The foundations of a miniature Indian 
community would thus have been securely laid 
abroad. Besides hel|>ing to minimize consi- 
derably the many indiscretions thfkt young men 
are heir to abroad out of sheer^borcdom and 
loneliness, it will also help to bring them closer 
to the Sviciety of which they form part, however 
temporarily. And it is only through closer 
social contact that we can hope to receive the 
best that the West can give us. With a recog- 
nized social st^itus will come sclf-eonfi<l(nce, 
mental integrity, better educational effort and 
above all the avoidance of waf-te, infclicclual 
and otherwise, which India can ill affoid. 

London, 

July, 1935. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

By SANTA DEVI 


OHIBRAM had jn^t sat down to his breakfast, 

0 when his rnollii'r he^^oin : “Now look here, 
Shibii* the childr(?n have "<it no winter 

clolhinfr, and I have not. I>ern able to hrinjj 
over y(»nr sister from her husband’s house all 
these years even once. If anyone falls ill, I 
cannot give him a drop of meciicine. How long 
can one carry on like llii> 

“As long we are destined to,” replied the 
son. his face turning sullen at once. 

Ili.s mother jhiummI aiiotla r ladh'ful of hot 
soup on his rice, and said, “Yon amaze me, my 
detU' ! I Itave spent eveiything I had on your 
education, and you have ])as.-e(l the M. A. And 
now all that you caji do is to bewail your fate. 

1 have poured money on you for sixteen years. 
Even it you could have given me hack a 
quarter of what I gave you, I would have been 
happy. You are etuing your meals in time and 
going out with clean clothes on. Is that right 
apd proper ? One must try to earn money.” 

' Sbibrnm sprang up from his seat in anger 
cried : “Am I not trying as hard as I 


can ? Shall I walk on my head ? Do you 
think I po out f'veryday to enjoy the cinema 
or the theatre ? I go In Imnt for jobs.” 

“Do wlnit you think best. I can hut give 
you advice,” said his mother in d«\S|>air. Sho 
went hitek to her kitchen with the Jiidic and 
the jH)| of soup. Shihram went to the oiUi-r 
room and flung liimself tlown on the wooden 
Iwd-tead with a himdJe of newspapers by his 
side. 

Ho hail no money to hny newsf)ap(TS with. 
Tin re was no one who could give him momy. 
He himself eaineil only ihirly inpees, and this 
liad to suffiee fur the household expenses, added 
to his mother’s slender savings. He served as 
a private tutor in the family of a banister 
and brought home their ohl newspapers, mostly 
an Anglo-Indian. He had to return the papers 
next <lay. Nnuby stood a shop which dealt in 
khnddar. Shihram borrowed an Indian paper 
from it. Ho used to get by heart tl»e “Wanted” 
column. He had sent in applications by scores 
and bad got only two or three replies. From 
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Iheao plftces, too, he hflil been turnerl back, when 
he went to try hid luck personally. No one 
had iriveii him any encouragement. 

Sliihram again went over the advertieements. 
Nobody wanted an M. A. in history. It seemed 
the whole country had turned into a vast 

Insurance Office and everybody wanted only 
agents. He had no objection to becoming an 
agent. But ho knew full well that ho could 
not earn much that way Shibram closed his 
eyes and tried to visualize in Ins mind the circle 
of his acquaintiinces. Ninety per cent. aniong!-t 
them were too destitute to go in for life insur- 
ance. The remaining ten p^r cent, were them- 
3 <;lves insurance agents. He couhl tlnnk of 
only two persons, who were solvent, yet 
in -lira nee agents. One wms fiis employer Mr. 
Mukundaram Goswami, Bar-nl-I/uv, and the other 
Olio was his profe.-sor Mr. Sen. Both were 
g(»tting on ill years and it was unlikely that all 
the insurance agents in Bengal had not got at 
lliem long ago. Sliihram gave if up in despair 
Ho won hi never be a success as an in-^urance 
agent. Ho was not temperamentally fit for going 
about canvassing from door to dcNir. He couhl 
never understand how to begin. 

The remaining advertisements were for private 
tutors and mid wives. He was working as a 
private tutor, both morning and evening and 
could not undertake more work of that sort. 
The latter •job was a lucrative on?. He had 
seen midwivos who wore more jewellery than 
the wives of the rich. But he could not avail 
himself of this job, at least during this life. 
He laid been born a man through the accumula- 
ted merit of seven previous births. If he could 
do away with all merit in this life, the next 
one might bo more advantageous. 

Sbibrain thrust away the Indian paper and 
drew the Anglo-Indian towards himself. But 
alas for him ! It seemed, only Nurses, Midwives 
ami predy Anglo-Imlian girls liad any hii^iness 
in thi.s mortal world. 'I’lie re.>t weri‘ siipei Ibioiis, 

At this juncture, his friend Nitu eame in, 
smoking an indigenous ‘biri’. He leant over 
Shibram and asked, ‘'How many jobs did you 
secure, Sbibii 

Shibram Hung away this paper too and Miid, 
‘^Jobs indeed I Do you think it is the (iuldi*n 
Ag(} ? If you want a job now-a-rlays, you mu't 
paint your cheeks, use a Jij)-stiek an<l put on 
a gown. If ever I marry, my dear friend, I 
shall pray for daughters every morning, and if 
1 git them, I shall call them Afary, Katie and 
Dolly. I am a mere man, and have been cursed 
with the name of Shibram. So, no luck for me 
this time. Yet my mother is about to turn me 
out of the house, because I cannot secure a job.” 

“Don’t weep, my dear chap,” said Nioa, 
patting him on the back. “This is the age for 
self-help. You need not be a clerk or anything 
necessarily. Why don’t you try some business ? 
I atn willing to join in with you. Perseverance 


leads to success, you know. If we try honestly, 
we are sure to prosper.” 

“Don’t be over-optimistic, NItu,” said Shibu. 
‘'Money begets money you know. Where id 
our capital ?” 

“We must try something that does not 
require a big ont.lay,” said Nitu. “A restaurant, 
for instance. You will sell your cliop.s and 
cutlets everyday and realize money every day. 
Thus wo shall build up some capital.” 

“Oh imieeil I” Inughoil Shibu. “Who told 
you that we f*h}ill s*ell all our chops and cutlets 
every day ? These things taste very nice, when 
we buy them from anoilier’s shop. But they 
won’t taste half as nico, when they shull he 
loft unsoM on our own hands and we shall 
have to carry back home, whole tiayfuD, of 
them, from our shop. Instead of increasing 
your capital, it will thus decrease, from day to 

“What a coward you arc !” cried Nitu. “A 
man must po^^sess some courage. Don't you 
remember the Sanscrit saying, “Only the lion-like 
man of entt'rprise ever attains success ?” 

“1 have forgotten every bit of Sanscrit I ever 
learnt,” said Shibu. “I never opened a Sanscrit 
book after I left my school.” 

“Very well,” said Nitu, “let us try something 
absolutciv safe. It docs not netd any capital 
at all. You require only an ochre-coloured robe 
and turban and a book on palmistry.” 

“Safe indeed !” said Shibu, “What do I 
know of palmistry ? I shall tell people some- 
thing or other, which won’t come to pass ; then 
tliey will come and thra.^h me. Besides, how 
can you disguise and hide yourself in Calcutta ? 
If I ever get caught hy my student Iriends, 
they will give mo hell, sure enough.” 

“Oh, what a saint you are !” said Nitu. 
“Why, is it a sin to become a palmist ?” 

“I con-ider it a sin to obt;iiii money under 
false pretcnei'x:,” said Shil)M. “If it is not a sin, 
then nothing shoit of mnrdi-r is a sin.” 

“All biisinc^Mueii <»bt.dii money under false 
pretenci*',” said Nitu, "as well as jdl pnifc-^sioiuil 
men. Pleaders, b.irri-ters, priest^, goldsmiths, 
washermen and harluirs, tell far more untruths 
than liiiths.” 

“That may be, I)iit 1 am not going to follow 
them,” said Slnbu. “Ami 1 don’t want to enter 
into a di-enssion about it either 1 am thinking of 
going out in search of inspiration.” 

Niiu took the hint, and lighting another 
‘biri’, he went out. 

Shibu put on his shirt, and took the opposite 
road to that taken hy Nim. He looked at all 
the hair-dressing saloons and all the dying and 
cleaning shops. Tluiso people did not need much 
capital, and their stock, too. was not perishable like 
chops or cutlets. But Shibu did not know the 
ait of culling hair or washing clothes. If he 
hud to pay people to do these jobs for him, be 
would De buoKrupt . on the second day. Ue 
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would Imve to pay ront for the shop, besides. 
If he could not secure enough customers, things 
would go very hard wilh him indeed. 

He might become an apprentice at some 
barber’s shop. Then, if ho j)ut on n suit and 
began to work in a sid«>on, nobody would dare 
to j^er at him. But it w.i^^ rather hard to keep 
oni^*s iilentity Inddeii in Caleiiita. 8hihrain was 
rather nervous al) )Ut losing his n'pulaMon. 

In tlie (‘V« ning he was eoming h.iek home, 
after leaching his pu[)il. He was thinking of 
taking an ai.‘eney for oiniment-, ehea[) hair oils 
and some infallilile renu'dy fnr malaiia. It was 
not a hard j'd) to secure such an agency. But 
nobody gave him any eiK'ouragemeiit. ‘‘If you go 
about witli a big drum, you have some chance of 
making people listen to you,” said one and all. 
‘‘Oiherwi-e your stuck will remain on your bauds 
fur ever.” 

As lie returned home, ho found a l>ig 
congregation of ladies in front of the kilclien. 
Mo'it of them were oIdi>h or old. They seemed 
to he harbingers of ^onu* sort of good as 

his moilier was lisitadug v('ry eagerly to them, 
neglecting even h<*r c‘»uking. She went in now 
and then and turned the holchpoteh over, then 
came out agiin to hear llio news. A hiuriean(3 
lamp hung on the wall, and ca'^t a faint light 
on the faces and ligures of the ladies. But 
they were, all quite well known to Shibu, so ho 
could tell who was who from their sizes and 
voices without seeing their fa(M3s, 

' As the hnlios hoard his foolstep in the outer 
room, they heeame restive. Every ono of ihem 
got up rather painfully, and ])r(*])are(l logo: 
Old Tarini-didi. who soemod to he tho leader 
of the dc[mlation, pull(?d a vidl ovt r her bald 
head and whispered in Shibu^s mother’s ear, 
“Your son lias come Iiome ; go and give him 
his evening nu'al. But don’t f»»rget what I have, 
told yuii. Think it over. 1 shall couk; to morrow 
ami receive your answer.” 

»Shil)u’s moiiier n^treated h.iekward to the 
insid(» of the kitchen, saying, ‘‘Vou are with im* 
in weal and Wi»e, cm I ever forget your words V” 

The la<Iies stiirteil for tladr rc.-^piclivc liomes, 
talking as they went. Tliey .^lopped once at the 
outer door and, delivering their final oration, went 
their ways. 

Shihn’s mother shut th(3 door with a push of 
her elbow, then came hack to the oi)cn verandah. 
“Shihii. go and wash your lumds and feet,” she 
called out. ‘’Take your meal while it is hot. 
You won’t he able, to eat these poor .-tufts when 
they grow cold.” 

Shihu came and sat down on hi.s wooden 
seat He wa.s glad to find his mother ia a better 
temper now. 

His mother brought hi.s meal of bread, fish 
eoup, and vegetable holchpoieh and set it before 
Win. “By the grace of Gud, you have turned 
twenty five now. Won’t you ever marry ?’* 

“Have you found out by careful calculation 


that we are not enough in. number to consume 
your wealth ? You want another person to help 
U.S do it ?” asked Shibu 

“I don't want your clever words” saM his 
mother. “Every man marries at the proper ago 
ami it is hut right that he should do so Times 
are hid, and every young man .shuuM be 
])roj)i}rly lied down to his home, le.st he go 
a-^liMY.” * 

“if you can feed and clothe, (l danghtcr-in- 
law,” said Shihii, “J have no ohjectiuri to 

nmrrving. 1 laivc* hut to mount a gaily decorated 
paiampiin, g»> in ami marry.’’ 

“Why, y<n\ an* as fit as anyhodv else lo 
maintiin a wife,’’ ^aid his mother. “You have 
got all th(3 degn c.s of tlic IJniver.dty. But ihough 
8ara>w:iti (the goilde.ss of learning) favoured you, 
Lak-hmi ihe goddess of wealth) always 

re.m.'iiiuMi adverse.” 

Shibu felt like laughing at this pride of the 
poor mother over lu*r son’s h'arning. Ala®, for 
an M. A. of our Uuivt r-iticrt ! 11(3 has only 

become iiiifit for moj^t kimN of work. 

Seeing that her "on was .silent, his mother 
began again : ‘TVo[)le have brought forward 
various matches to whieh I hav(3 not listened. 
But now I hav(3 h(‘ard of a girl who is a 
veritahh3 qu(*L‘n of heaiity. I hav(3 seen her 
my.-ell, but she. was a child iheu. l^ut they W'l nt 
away tomewhi*ro el.sc3 ami I lo.-t sight of tli<*m. 
But now Tarini-didi was telling me that the girl 

has turned iM‘vcnt(‘en this month and she is well 

developed too. Her liiuh.s are well rounded and 
her coii][)l(^xion is like that of a jewe^s. Her 
face i.n nearly perfect, oval in shape, and her 
hair is womlerfuL Only on(3 of lier ti'elh is a 
hit l)ig, and eueToaches on the lower lii).” 

Shibram was not at all anxious to marry this 
paragon. Yet he felt that this slight defect 
mu-i have add -d to lur l)‘*auly. 

“A girl who has pleased such a fa.sLidious 
judge aunt Tanni tie.-c‘ives to get maiiied 
at once,” .Niid Shihrain. “But mother, your son, 
too, has a defect iu his face.” 

“What a thing to say !” .said his niolher. 
“As if that matlers in the ca.se of a man. That 
mark on >0Lir (3hiii wa.s caused by a fall in your 
childhood,” 

“I am not speaking of any mark,” said Shibu, 
“U is a far greater defect. I have a big hole in 
the iniddh3 of the face, which urgently demands 
lour meals a day.” 

His mother l)Ogan to look di.'^pleased, “The 
girl’s father is dead,” she said, “else she would 
have been married away long ago in some rich 
family. It i.s becauh(3 they are in difficulties 
now, I hat they have approached poor people like 
us. Instead of trying to be witty, tell me 
pj^iiiily whether vou will marry or not.” 

“Let me ihiiiK it over first,” said Shibu. He 
finished his meal in a hurry and went out again. 

Shibram had forgotten all this while that 
maniuge, too, is a sort of profession in this 
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l)I('ppc(l land of Bengal. He remembered it now 
with a pan^f. So the^pieen of beiiuiy had no 
fatlu?r ? Then evhlently ahe WU'^ not bringing 
tniieh of a dowry with her. A Henjrali beamy 
seldom retain 8 that ritle for long-. Within ten or 
tw(‘lve years she was likely to Ikcoiho the mc)ther of 
as many children, and lose every vestige of good 
lofdis she ever possessed. So it w.is bfrtter to 
marry in a family wlio had sonndhing more 
snb.'-taritial than beauty to offer liiin. Besides, 
though the degrees conferred by the University 
did not confer certain ability to (*arn mon(‘v, 
these always seemed to imprei*s the f)r(>sp(*ctive 
father— in-law and made them open their purse- 
strings wider. 

At night Shibram lay thinking. He wanted 
to marry an ugly girl and get a fat <lowry with 
her. A |)lan begin to mature slowly in his 
l>r.Mn. In the morning, he took a rupee ami 
staited lor an Indian new-paper office. There, 
he iii-ert(Ml an advertisement in tin* ‘.M.itrimoniar 
colnnin. He wanted a bridt? with <lo\\ry. 

Aller be lia<l taken tlii-. inomeiitoiis st(*p, 
Sbibrain lu'gm to look forward to ihe eoming 
of ibe po-tinan with a good <1 imI of an\i»ty. 
He could ill aflbnl to lonii one whole rnj)ee, if 
it did not bring him any re^nlK After iliree or 
lonr days, a rc'as.-uring leHer arrived for him, 
with the photograph of a girl eneh»sed. 8liilm\ 
face la came wreathed in smib^s. But be w'ant(*d 
to ki (‘p all this a secret from Ids mother and 
from Nlln, i?l (he initial stage, for fear of (‘Very- 
tliing falling tlirongli. So he suppre•'^ed the 
•'inile and went about with a earewoni (‘xpre*- 
si 'ii, when he had to face his mother or his 
Irieml. 

Blit he must go and interview' those poof>le, 
.''inee they had been eourteini'^ enough to write 
to him. Sliihrain sent an urgent nic.'-tage to hi.s 
washerman and g-ot his (dothes e.leane«l in time. 

The house stood in a lane in Bhowanipore. 
Tin re was no door facing the lane Then; was 
a big signboard hanging on the wall. Shihu 
enlereil the lane and went forward some tw’(*nly 
yard.--, without meeting anything, hut blank wall.s. 
Aller lie had exhan^ied the Mijiply of ihe>e lie 
came to an open yard, w here a nakc<l Imy was 
bn-y halliing him-elf by the side ol a ei-tern. 
“Whieb is Aludaii Bahu’s hoiire?’’ a.sked Sldhu of 
this boy. 

The boy stared at him for a while, llicn 
rei)licd ; “Go on siraigl.t.” 

Shihu went on and passed two or three more 
cisterns like the la^t- one, ami at la-t came to 
a place wlu*ro ho fonn 1 the [licture of a linger, 
pointing to a name |)late On the plate nppeaicl 
the name o.f Mrs. Kadhahinodini Guha, licensed 
midwife. As there was a door close by, fShilm 
entered iind found himself facing a narrow and 
oteep stiiirciiHe. As there was nowhere else to 
go, 8hihu slowly mounted the stairs and at rived 
on the tiri't floor. On his light lie found a red 
curtain, with big while chrybuuthemuoia pointed 


on it. Shibu understood this to be private 
premises and turned his attention to the Irft 
Here within a small room stood two benches, n 
chair and a small table of cane, profusely covered 
over with (luT>t Shibu knocked loudly at (he 
door ami entering, took his seat on one of the 
benches. 

After two or tliree minutes, a gentleman 
entered the room and bowed to Shibram. He 
w'as extremely thin and was dressed in a small 
dhoti and a coat of black printed cotton. Shihu 
did not know what to say to him. The gentle- 
man noticed fiis woe-hegone expression and asked, 
“Are you coming fiom a ‘ca.Tse^ liousi;?’^ 

What on eaiih was a “case house?’’ Shibu 
was loo am:i/cd lo speak. “Do you re<|Uire a 
midwife?” asked the genllcman again to make 
hims<‘if more clear. 

Shibram now remembered the signhoanl. lie 
Inrned red in i-inh iras.-inent and said, “No sir, 
I have come to Madan Bihu. He replied lo my 
atlverli'^iMuent ami a^ked me to see him.” 

“U that so?” ar>ked iMadan B dm, growing 
clieeiful ifll oi a snildeii. “1 am Madai; Bihu. 
Plea'-e forgive me tor not rcci»giii/jiig yon, (which 
he had no moans of doing, never having seen 
Shihu hefore). Please make yourself coiiitorrahle. 
Excuse me, if I a.-^k your lelationship to the 
hiidegroom. We are as yet sLrangia’s, you see.” 

Shihu W’as in a fi.v. After a while, he stam- 
mered. “I am the bridegroom, sir. As I have 
no lallaT, I had to come myself. Please don’t 
take it ami>s.” 

“(Vrlainly not, lerlainly not,” exclaimed 
Afailan ll.ihn, with an amiable smile. 

‘ It is heller for an adult man lo conduct the 
iiegoiiaLions him-ell. 1 '‘h.dl he able to gather 
all the neccs-aiy information from you.” 

“Of coiiisc,” said Sliilm. “Bat the only u'^eful 
in foi illation about my-eJf is the fact that 1 am 
an AI. A. of two years’ staml'iig. It was ineiitioiitxl 
in the ad vi rii. semen t.” 

But AI adan Bahn wanted to know his father’s 
name and Ins gramll'.ilher’s name, the name 
of liis native village, his ciiste and his 
clan, lie also wanted to know wdiat Slnhrain 
earned, and whet her he had a house of 
his own. When ho had I'xhausted all Ids 
qiie.sfiuns, it heeame SInlirands turn. ISIdhu was 
a novieti at (he game, hut he tried Ids best, **£ 
wrote 111 the advei liscmeiit that 1 wanUMi to 
many the ilaughler of rich parent.-,” he began. 
“I hardly net*d remind you of it. t^till, may I 
know, sir, how many cldldren you have got ?” 

Aludan Pahii twirled his small mouatiche and 
«aiil, “Really speaking I have got only one 
daugliUT.” 

‘ Yon n?ust be a man of means,” said Shibu 
again. “Alay 1 ask about your priifession ?” 

Aludan Babu laughed. ‘‘Well, you can cull 
it that, since I eat, drink and lead a comfortable 
life. But it is diflicult to say what my profession 
is* My wife is a lady doctor. I have borrowed 
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some money from her and opened n loan office. 
I earn a duvnt bit from it/' 

A very (•<»ri)ulent and very dark lady was 
seen at tins juneture, niuuniing the stairs. 
'^‘Havo you forgotten that you niU'^r collect the 
intta*erft duo from Jugipara, today f* she was 
saying. 

As she noticed Sliibram, she suddenly 
disappeared behind the red curtain, not wailing 
for a reply from lier hui^band. 

Shibram had a goiul look at the lady. She 
was loailed with gold ornaments from head lo 
foot. ‘*It is clear that she has lots of money/’ 
he thought. “Have you any house of your 
own he asked Madan Jkibu. 

“The four houses you saw along the lane, all 
bolorig to my wife/’ lie said. “We have let out 
threi^ of them, while we live in the fourth.’^ 

“Is it not rather secluded for a practising 
lady doctor ?” asked Shibram. 

“Oh, not at all,” sai.l .Madan Bibu “We 
Iiave put up a signboard on the main road. 
Did not you notice it ? We do <piite wcdl here. 
All our tenants act as guides to my wife’s 
patients and .'-how (horn the way. Tho-e houses 
feUdi a biggrr rent, eomparalively. We rt*alize 
ii hundnid and filly rupees from the three.” 

SJiihratn had made up his mind finally. 
He must marry this girl, no matter how she 
looked. It was no joke to g('t loO every 

month. There v\ere oilier properties, jewellery 
and Taiuid (•a‘ih also. 

Madan Bibu was most polite. “You mu«t 
have some relre^'hment'*,” he said, folding his hands. 

“Plea-^c*. ilon’t stand on eeremony with me.” 
stammered Slnbu. “1 want to see your daughter 
once,” he managed lo .«av somehow. 

“Very well,” siid Madan B.tbu,” I must go in 
once, and inform them/’ 

As he went in, anxiety seemed to descend 
on Shibram, like an avalanche. He womlercd 
^\hat kind of a girl M idan Balm’s daughter 
wap. It would be perlect, if the girl was 
beautiful. Even if she was not a beauty, a fair 
comple.xion, and a big tooth encroaching on the 
lowi^r lij), as his mother had de^crib-d anotlier 
bride, would have b'^en sufficient. Or, if the 
complexion were rather dark, a pair of very 
large eyes, with d(*corative eyelashes, could make 
up for much. It did not matter whether the 
nose was straight as a flute. 

The maid-scrv.inl’s voice was hoard. ^‘[ shall 
bo back in a minute,” she crieil shrilly and 
hurrieil down the stairs, trying to tuck in some 
money at her wai.-t. 

fShinram’a heart began to palpitate rather 
unpleasanlfy. 'J'he girl must bo coming. AVIiat 
would he do, if she was a perfect fright ? lie 
dared not back out at ibis stage. He could tike 
to his heels, there was still time. But who 
would again offer him four houses in Calcutta 
and a loan office to boot ? The thought made 
lam pause again and think. 
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Sounds, suggestive of the bride, were heard 
from the other side of <,he iloor. Silks ru«»tletl, 
bangles tinkled and voices whispered. Shibram 
took courage in both bunds and sat down 
again. 

Thu maid-servant entered with a plateful 
of sweets. By her side was the girl, with a 
small silver bowl in her hand. Madan B.»bu 
accompanied his daugtiT. Shibram couil hanlly 
look n[). He saw only a pair # of gold 
embroidered slippers and a pink Benara’si sari. 

“This is my daughter, Tarangini, • sir,” 
announced Madan Babu. “I have brought her 
to introduce lier to you.” 

Shibram had perforce to look up, and bow 
to her. He was relieved to find that the girl 
was not humpbacked or squinteyed. But God 
had probably come lo know about Shibu’s pre- 
ference for big pearl-like teeth. Ntit only one 
tooth, but all the teeth in the upper row in the 
mouth of this beauty were rather big and en- 
cro2iched much on the lower lip. She was trying 
valiantly with the aid of her upper li|) to c«)Vvir 
the lustre of his row of pearU, but to little 
avail. Her complexion was dark, but m)t 
absolutely black. She was slight of figure and 
bore no resemblance to th(3 l;idy of ample pro- 
portions whom Shibu bad seen a while ago. 

“Please ask her something,” said Madan 
Babu. 

Shibram smiled shyly and asked, “Where 
do you real I ?’’ 

Tarangini had to show all her teeth as she 
arisweied, “I am in the Matric class at Bel tola.” 
she chised her lips again. 

The conversation did not progress any furlher. 
Shibram liad a good number of sweets and 
some tea, then he rose to depiirt. 

The bri<le laid gone in before that. “I must 
know, wbelber you approve or not,” said Madan 
Babii. 

“1 am satisfied,” said Shibu, ’ you can arrange 
about ibe wediliug.” 

Madan Babu rubbed liis hands In joy. “But 
there are certain preliminary ceremonies, that 
nm-t be gone through,” he said. ‘ Shall 1 go 
ami see your revered mother about these 
things/’ 

“Please don’t,” cried Shibram in consterna- 
tion. “My mother is extrein(*ly old-fashioned. 
She does not like the independence of women. 
She might say that she ilid not want the 
daughter of a midwife as a bride for her son.’ 

He spoke with a great deal of reluctance, 
but the fear of his mother’s intervention drove 
him lo speak. 

But Madan Babu was not at all offended. 
“Yes,” he said, “as an orthodox Hindu widow, 
she might object.” 

So the niairiage was solemnized in seent. 
Bhibu had not told bis mother any thing. The 
bride’s father gave Shibu everything a bride* 
groom could waiit» including a diamond ring, a 
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wrist-watc-h of gold, dress of Benares silk and a 
riet of silver utensils. Taraiigini, too, was loaded 
with gold ornaments. The price of gold had 
risen considerably, Shibram thought to himself, 
and the ornaments must be worth about two 
thousand rupees. There were some fur»iiture 
also. Shibrarn valued the whole lot of presents 
at three thousand and deplored Madan Habu’s 
lack of wisdom. JnstiwI of locking up so mucli 
cnj)i(al in unnecessary things, lie should have 
invested it in the loan lie would have 

got about tliri'e hundrc<l rupees in interest 
annually. But he was a newly married hride- 
uroom and could not say anything. 

Those people were not very ortho<lox. So 
Shi lira rn got an opportunity of speaking to his 
wife in private even on the wedding night. 

Tht*re was nobody ('ls(‘ in the room and the 
bride was .seated, holding her tired head with 
both her hands. Shibram tried to make hi^ 
voice ;is soft and loving as pos'-ible as he ^aid, 
“Arc you fending^ this parting from your fuother 
too much, Tarangini ? I woiTl ttike you away 
jusi now from her.” 

Tarangini raised her hea<l ami ^aid : “When* 
is my nioth(T tliut 1 sli iiM !(*(*! about partiiig 
from her ?” 

Shilinim’s eyes nearly junipe' out of t leir 
sockets in con^lcrnation. “Are you not Ma Ian 


aaa 

Baku’s daughter he asked. “And is not his 
wife, Mrs. Radhabinodini Guha, your mother ?” 

“I am Madan Babu’s daughter, of course,” 
.said the bride. “But Radhabinodini is my 
.step-mother.” 

Shihu’s voice .sank to a mere whisper. “But 
does not your stepmother love you ?” he asked 
desperately. “1 have heard that she has got no 
other childnm.” 

“She has no child by this marriage,” said 
Tarangini. “I am tlie only child of my father. 
Bill my step-mother has two sons by her first 
husband. They did not come to the wedding, as 
they were oircnded-with fathin* and mother for 
having hi«ldcri tlie truth from you.” 

Shibram covered his faci* with both hands 
and became .silent. 

Tarangini fell the ni*eessity for some explana- 
li«)n. “I aske«{ fathi*r not to do this,” she said. 
“Hut father said, In* wmild not tell you any lies 
and wouM give yon V(Ty good jiresents. Besides, 
In* would .s<‘nd you .so many things^ as Puja 
pres(‘nls that you woiiM he .surely .satisfietl.” 

Shibram could not but admit that th(3 girl 
was .^peaking the truth. Madan Babii had not 
trd I him any lies. It was his own had luck 
that had made* everything go wrong. But the 
loan olfice ‘'till remained, lie might get a job 
then*. 

{Tntnslnf^d fuf Sita Deri!) 
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HTIJN” or “the Pukhto-speakingi 
people” the national name of the 
Wthan.s. 'Idiough it set* ms to be a 
historical fact that the l^ilhan country,- when* 
Great A.soka sang Lord Buddha’.'j .song in the 2ri<l 
century B. C., has been the cradle of Aryan civili- 
zation in it.s past, the Pathans themselves according 
to their national tra<lition seem to trace their 
lineage from Israel and generally call themselves 
“Ban-i-Israel or “Israel’s children.” The Pathans 
have divided themselves into many tribes of 
which the following are worthy of special 
mention : 

Ttik Khattaks 

In Akbar’s time the Khnttak.s’J came iiiuler 
one Khan (chief), who got a royal grant of the 

* The non-Pathana pronounce the word “Pukhlo” 
a.s “Pashto.” 

® By Pathan-conntry ia meant India's North- 
West Frontier, Afghanistan, and Azad Ilaqa or the 
independent tribal territory lying between India and 
Afghanistan. 

^ The Khattak villages lie in the British Terri- 
tory of Kohat and Peshawar Districta. They are 
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terriiory l)erwi*r*n I\hairal)a«l and Nowslieni, as a 
reward for his services in prolecting the grand 
trunk roml. Tlie chiefs of I he Khattak Khans 
r(*maiiie«l loyal to this bond of suhrni.ssion to 
the days of Aurang/.eh. But at last Khushal 
Klian, the celebrated Khattak chief, raised the 
bann(*r of freedom and to his last day ho spared 
no ertbrt in making the warlike Pathans into 
a free nation. A poet, a patriot, and a warrior 
of high order, his name will ever .shine like a 
hriglit star in tlu* annals of Pathaii history. He 
was once captured by the Moghul forces and 
kept ill coiilinement in tlu^ Agra fort as hostage 
against a few members of the Moghul nobility who 
were kidnapiiefl by the Khattaks. 

Khushal Khan’s name i.s a household word 
not only among the Khattaks, but also amongst 
other Pathan tribes. Many of his war-songs 
have become extraordinarily common with 
the people ami his message of patriotism 


divided into two sections— Teri Khattaks, and Akora 
Khattaks. The former, enjojdng a majority, are the 
residents of Kohat, while the latter iioss their days 
and nights in the Peshawar District. 
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still lives 
minstrels, 
of rehab. 


on the lips of 'the wandering 
who sing it to the accompaniment 


The Afridis 

The Africlis are generally tall in stature and 
are very athletic, brave, aiul impressive. Though 
they very often suffer from inter-tribal (lifferences, 
they know very well to form a united force 
against a common enemy. Their past history 
will tell you that the Persian conqueror Nadir 
Shah gave up his idea of (jonqueri ng them once 
for all, when ho was informed that they were 
capable of resisting their enemy for months to- 
getlier, finding sustcnanci^ merely in the wild roots 
and berries. 

The lower and easternmost ridges, running 
out from the Sufed Koh 
range, the Bazar and Bara ' 
valleys and Tirah’s northern 
pertioii, form the home of 
the Afridis, who are divided 
into eight KheLs (elans)— 

Kuki Khel, Kambar Khcl, 

Kainar Khel, Malik Din 
Khel, 8ipoh Khel, Zakha 
Khel, Akal Din Klicl, and 
Adam Khel. Leaving aside 
the Adam Khels, almost all 
the Afridis are birds of 
passage-— in summer they 
live on the veidant slopes 
of Tiruh highlands and 
return to their villages in 
the Kajuri, Bazar and 
Khyber valleys \v li e n 
summer is no njore and 
winter spread.s its wings. 

The Khyber folk-lore 
accounts for the outward 
barrenness of the Pass in 
that Allah had given all 
other gifts away elsewhere 
save useless rock and stone when it was Khyber's 
turn. As the clans living in the Khyber had no 
chances to make their living by the au.«ipicious 
work of agriculture, they had to indulge in 
looting the caravans and later on imposing their 
own duties on the merchandise passing through 
their country. But things are different in these 
days under the British Political Agency at 
Landikotal. 


The Mohmanhs 

The warlike character of the Mohmands has 
its characteristic lights and shades, and every 
one of them, though an agriculturist by occupa- 
tion, has his own rifle and the martial spirit 
to use It, They have divided themselves into 
three clans-Tarak Zai, Halim Zai, Bae Zai. 




A- 


Sc.fc 


J! 2. 


Azad llaqa or the Independent tribal territory 


and they can make a good 
living by agrumlture. 

Tin: Titris 

The original home of 
the Turis, according to 
their national folk-lore, is 
said to have been in Persia 
and they passed a long 
period of nomadic life before 
they came to settle down 
Kurrani valley, which 
was the home of the 
Bangis Pathans in tho.se 
(lays. Owing to internal 
dissensions and migration 
of many families towards 
the Miranzai country the 
Bangish power gradually 
^leclined and by the dawn 
of the eighteenth century, they had lost all their 
power. 



N&turo has favoured their country, lying towards 
the south-west of the land of the Utman Khels 
in Azad Raqa with rivers like Swat and Kabul, 


A grou 


^ oi young merry-makers : their names may bo 
Tota (parrot), Nakbtar (a pine tree). Bas 
(eagle), Zamare (tiger) and Sher-Dil 


I (tiger) , 
(lion-hearted) etc. 
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When the lamUcape beauty lemU a new colour to the warlike nature of a village watt‘-h- tower. 

riuito by H H. HoWnos, Poshawiip 


A spur of the Khost hills has (.livide^l the Kurrain 
valley^— the liind of the Tunis — into the upper and 
the lower Kurram. There is a British Political 
Agency at Para Chinar in the Upper Kurram, 
which is beautifully besprinkled with pino-hills, 
and where the Minis, enjoying vivid and 
picturesque life, make a good living by agri- 
culture. 

Other Trires 

There are sonic other tribes of the Pathans, 
too, which play their own part in their country's 
life. The names of the Wazir,^ the Bangish^ 
the MarwAt,^ the BannuGhi,8 the Shinwari,^ 

* Kurram valley is about .'KKJ fl([uare miles in area. 

* The hill-country, lying between Kurram v.alley 
and Gomal river, known as Waziristan, is the home 
of the Wazirs. The iVorthorn and Southern portions 
of Waziristan, being 2.TO and 27()C) square miles in 
area respectively, have separate British Political 
Agencies, with their headquarters at Miram Shah in 
the Northern Waziii^tan and at Wana in the Southern 
one. 

* The Bangish have divided themselves into three 
elans — the Miranzai, the Haezai, and the Samalzai ; 
and the majority of their villages lie in the Kohat 
District. 

^ The main clans are five in number— the 
Musa Khel, the Acha Khel, the Khud Khel, the 
Bahram Khel, and the Topi Khel. Their villages 
lie in the Lakki Tahsil. 

* The central portion of the Baimu Tahsil, lying 
between the Kurram and Tochi rivers, is the home 
of the Bannuohis. 

* The Shinwaris are divided into 3angu Khel, 


the Ufcman Khel, to the Yuaafzai,ti the 
Khalil, 12 the Mohammadzai,i> and Daduzaiw are 
noteworthy. 

The ftithans may aptly be called a nation 
of villagers. The number of towns is inconsiderable 
in the Frontiert^ and Afghanistan as compared 
with the nurnbor of their villages, and again Azafl 
Ilami is absolutely a land of villages. 

The nomenclature of Pathan villages has its 
own characteristic's. l''hero are names like Takbat- 
Bhai, Ilund, and Sarai-Balilol of Buddhist origin; 
names like Bur] Hari Singh and Shankar Garh 
speak of Sikh period in the Pathan history ; the 

Alisher Khel, Sepah Khel, and Maudozai ; trade 
between Peshawar and Kabul is their main occupation. 

The Southern ])ortion of Bajour in Azad llaqa 
where there is a British Agency at Malakand. 

** The name Yiisaf/.ai is aptly applied to a large 
number of people living in Buner, Swat, and Dir 
in Azad llaqa, as well as in the British territory of 
the North-eastern portion of the Peshawar District 
from the border of Charsada Tahsil to the river 
Indus. 

*2 The Khalil country lies on the left bank of the 
Bara river and along the front of the Khyber Pass in 
the British territory. 

Mohammadzai villages are situated in the 
British territory of Hasbatnagar. 

The Daduzai country runs along the left bank 
of the Kabul river to its confluence with the Bara 
river in the British territory. 

The number of the small towns in the Frontier 
as shown in the census report of 1931 is only twenty- 
six, while its villages are about 2,830. 
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A villufj^c in A/ad llaiia.caoh “Kandi” ((Quarter) has 
i!s floparate aa at ch- towers. 


villagofl like Ttninn/ai and Musa Khel are named it consists of 
after the trioe.^men who live there ; with the names wallcMl enclosiin^ 


their p/oper reward from the 
villagers. 

Eaeh village-<|iiarter in Azad 
Ila(pi has its separate watch- 
towers. A room with a low 
door-w'ay on one side and a 
st'ries of looj>-holes on all 
sides, is built on the top of 
every tower ; it ni^y accommo- 
date at a time at least ten to 
twelve persons, tv ho elamf)or 
up by the help of a rope, slung 
from the tloor-frame. Again 
there are loop-holed parapets 
on the roofs of all tower-rooms 
for emergency purposes. Safe 
against all exposures to harm 
as these wateli -towers arc, the 
people use them for protection 
for days together. 

‘‘Kor” is the people’s national 
w'ord for the house : generally 
two or three rooms within a 
known as (Jolai. The mud- 


like Sharifabad, Fatheabad, and A kora Khattak, 
are associaU'd the names of tlie n^spective founders 
themselves or their lessees or relations ; iii names 
like (fhazi Baba, I^ir ftaddo, and Kaka ►Sahib is 
preserved the auspicious memory of some local 
saint. Along with these and many others are 
names like Sared (diina (cold spring), Oulaha 
(rose), CiulfKidan (llowcr-like in structure), and 
Spina Varai (w^hite mound) hase<l on Nature’s 
local aspects, and as such they speak of the 
people’s icsihctic scn^c. Again there are names 
like “Nava gai” (new’ bride), interesting for their 
own peotic touches. 

The village-site is divide^l into s(*parate 
quarters. Each quarter, known as IxAXDr is 
allotted to a particular Khel (clan) and has its 
own Malik (ht'atbnan). In the villag(^-( si|^i;q,,Ml 
in the British territory, the 

Malik is a nivenue-collcctoi’, 

while in Azad Ihuja, wdicKi 
everyone seems to he the king 
of his owui a flairs, t.h(‘ 

Malik’s personality stands as 
the genuine representative of 
his resp(ictiv(‘ Khel. 

Encdi village-cjuarter has its 
separate mos»jue, known as 
ffaniaf. It is generally located 
towards the out-skirts of the 
village. There is a separate 
class of the people’s religious 
and social Icachir.s. They are 
known as Mullahs and are in 
charge of the village-mos(iues, 
where they call tluj congrega- i 
tion to prayer as w(dl as hold ' 

tky^lasses to make the Afridi vill 

children learn by heart 
particular holy verses from the 
Quran — for aU this they receive 


walls of the village-houses are. in no way 
congenial for art-designs. But the Pa than 
housewives are fond of making an attempt inside 
the sleeping rooms and kiUdieiis. The national 
llowcrs and song-bin Is may serve as the subject- 
matter of these rough drawings, which are some- 
times the exponents of the W’onum-folks’ icstholic 
sense. Tn rich y)arts of tlie e(mntry where 
nature appears like a newly married bride among 
rivers and hills, the' walled enclosure of th(j 
village-house may have a few' fruit triies like 
‘d)cr” or mulberry along with a patch of vegetables 
and bowery plants, serving the piir[)03e of a 
kitchen garden. 

The names of the Pathan boys and girls have 
their own poetic glamour An average Pathan 
mother compares her child to a Hower and calls 



Afridi village scene : both men and women, have an 
ear for the rippling music of the -little brook that 
passes through their village. 

Photo by Molii Knui A Hons, I’nshawar. 
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him “Gul’^ (flower) br Thzr Gul 
(fresh flower) ; sometimes she 
likes to ehoose the names of 
some native flowers for the 
purpose and “Kashmalu” (a very 
popular fragrant flower known 
as Gui-i-Rehnn in Persia), “Gulab” 

(rose), ‘‘Anar Gul” (pomegranate 
flower) and Iiizar Gul (fig flower) 
etc. play tile leading part. A 
Hwe(*t-voieed boy is c-oinpared to 
a parrot ami is named 'ToU”. 

The pine tree ^tanrls for the 
heauty and stiirdirie ss, and a 
hero is sometimes niek-named 
‘"Nakhtar” (a pine tree). Tin* 
names like ‘‘Ba/” (eagle), Zamare 
(tiger), and Kher-T)il (lion-hearted) 
etc., generally borne by the Village- 
boys, are noteworthy for tlieir martial cliaraeter. 
Th(^ names of the daugliters of the soil, too, an^ 
eifually remarkable; (verdun‘\ ”l*arkha” 

(dew), ''Rena” (light), Hiatai (life), Reslima (a 
silken girl), "Dnr rlamala” (pearl-beauty), Dur- 
Khani (pearl-(|ue(‘n), Hadar-Jamamala (moon- 
beauty), ‘hSosan-Jan” (‘Sosan’ flower-liko girl), 
Bulimia (a bulbul), Kouutra (a sh(^-pige<)n), and 
Khaionai (a main a) are a fevv. 


The every-day eiilture of the Pathans is full 
of many inspiring traits. Along with (he common 
Moslem salutation "As-Salam aleiknm” (peace 
be to you) which is gen (‘rally exchanged hy "wa- 
aleikum Halain” (peace h(‘ to you also), th(\v have 
a series of their own national salutations 
arnj greetings. Whenevc'r a guest approaches 
their doors he is greeted wdfh ^Ilarkala Rasha” 
(come (^very.day) and the guest may reply "Neki 
Darslia” (may goodness e.ome to thee) or ‘‘llarkala 
Osi” (may thy life be long). Courtesies are 
exchanged by the wayfarers as they follow their 
way on the road : one may say “Astare Mashc” 
(do not be wearied) and it may be intfirohanged 
by “Loo She*’ (lx*, great), among the persons of 
equal age, and by “Ma .Khawaregi*^ (may you 


Pathan Types. 

phofn by Mi'la liain A* 

not 1)0 degraded) if the lattcT happens to be 
younger. 'l‘he spontaneous and fresh expr(‘-ssion 
of heartfelt gratitude becomes all the more sweet 
when they say ''Khndae T)e Idckha” (may (jod 
forgive the(‘\ "Khndac do Ploika” (may God 
make tbe(‘ great), “Khndnc de Osala” (may God 
he thy saviour), "Baclie de loo sIk*” (may thy 
sons grow up), and G\ha clian^” (mayst‘ thou 
succ(‘(id in thy mission) etc. While meeting after 
a long time the friends enjoy a 
mutual (‘mbrace and seek informa- 
tion of each other’s welfare in 
a series of questions, such as, 
“Jore” (art thou well ?), Khushalc 
(art (hou happy ?), "Kha .Tore” 
(art (hou (piite well ?), 
Khf(sha/r” (art thou quite 
happy ?), "Kha Tazii” (art thou 
fresh ?) and "Kha Chakhe” (art 
thou active* ?) etc. 

Ivove of honuj is an inborn 
trait of Pathan character. What 
eouM illustrate it bettor than the 
following proverb, whkdi is so 
common among them ? 

‘‘( )no’s own motherland is a 
Kashmir for him”i 6 

A n average Pathan is a 
good lover of lii< native soil’s beautiful spots 
and feels proiul of them when he spontaneously 
says : 

‘‘Even Allah is in love with the beautiful spots.”!^ 

All Pathans have an earnest wish that death 
when it eoines, should find them in their own 
home among their own people, and that they 
find their beds of dust in their own ancestral 
grave-yards. If some one dies away from home, 
tli(^ (‘onvoyanoe of his body to his village 
is popularly considered to be a mark of honour 
towards the departed soul. THb native, folk -loro ' 
is full of many interesting tales, the characters of 
which are seen travelling down to far-off places 
in order to find th(‘ bones of a hero, who died 
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Pathan Children A brother and a sister Please^ (^ivc me some alms 


fighting, so that they may give them their proper 
burial at home. 

As the Pathans are great admirers of their 
traditional culture, any gray beard will tell you : 

^‘Bid adieu to Ihy village: 

But forsake not thino manners and eustoms.^’is 

The innate simplicity of the Pathan, inspire 
of the rough and n^ady life he has to live, is 
beautifully revealed, when he says : 

“Do not grab my blanket, 

So I’ll net grudge your shawl” 19 

Hospitality is a foremost trait in the Pathan 
character. iMany are the proverbs that bespeak 
the people's original notions of hospitality. The 
host may say : 

“Do not look towards my Dastar Khan 

dear friend I 

Raise thy eyes towards my forehead (which is 

aglow with joy.)’^*® 

And the guest Is expected to reply : 

“Give me simple onions, 

More preciona to me is the offer of thy love.** 

Being the members of a martial race, the 
Pathans have known every aspect of war-life, 
and time has taught them to say : 

“Sorrow and happiness are brother and sister.”** 

Every Pathan woman wishes to be the 
mother of a hero and rightly says : 

“A childless woman would I prefer to be, 

To that thou shouldst show toy back in the 

battle field.”" 


To the over-confident youth, the gray-beards 
are expected to say : 

“A liorrs heart it requires to be a hero.** 

Agriculture goes side by side with fighting, 
so it is not strange that the Pathans can say : 

“Even if thou art defeated : 

O sow seed in thine fields.”*' 

An earlier harvest is as dear to the Pathan 
peasant as sons in his youth to a Pathan 
warrior : 

“Sons are better if born in one’s youth. 

Wheat'harvest is better if begot earlier.”** 

“As the peasant is worth, his land is worth” 
is revealed when some one says : 

“Whosoever looks after his fieldwork himself, 

Ghee would it become all for him, if it is 

milk.”** 

Watering the fields without the proper 
ploughing is considered to be a useless task, 
and the peasanc may be heard, saying : 

“Dig thy field for twenty days, 

Ana then water it once.** 

The Pathans have their indigenous code of 
honour, known as Nang-i-Pukhtuna. or 

revenge comes foremost and is the root-cause of 
a bewildering chain of individual, tribal, and 
inter-tribal blood-feuds. Some of the graj-oeards 
sometimes announce it a deplorable state of 
affairs and try their best to save the rising 

16—^8 are Pashto proverbs. 
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A Hindu in Tirah valley, 

• Photo by K. B. Ilolmos 



the Patbans’ forefather.” The characteristic 
notions of hxai (honour) and Sharam (shame) 
have become the warp and woof of the Pathans’ 
every-day life. While the unavenged damage is 
considered to be the symbol of the greatest 
shame, the blood-stained sword, used to take the 
proper revenge, is the living emblem of honour. 
The typical lights and shades of Nangd- 
Pukhtuna, which is still in vogue in Azad llaqa, 
are as follows: 



When girls go out to pluck springiflowers. 

generation from this suicidal habit. But when 
all their efforts end in a failure they begin to 
believe in their native folk-lore that “none can 
save the Pathan mind from being^ absolutely 
honey-oombed by blood-feuds, as this state of 
affairs is due to Allah^s wrath, as^ just after the 
creation of the world He was displeased with 


A daughter of the soil. Names of the daughters 
of the soil are remarkable. ‘Shino’ (verdure), 
Tarkha’ (dew), ‘Hana^ (light), Hitai 
(life,) Beshma (silken girl), Dur-Jamala 
(pi^rl-beaiity). Dur-Khani (pearl- 
queen), bulbula (a bulbul), 

‘Kountra (a she-pigion) 
and Kharonai (a 
maina) are a few. 



A danciii^^ ^irl in a marria^^e feast 

(1) Anyone who nuinler^ an ifinocont 
person, is iialde to beinR stoned to doatli ainl 
no other penalty is to be substituted in ordinary 
cases. Hut if tile murderer is some near relation 
of the deceased, known as Tarhifr, ho is always 
expected to be slain with a sword. Again the 
murderer may save his life paying a sum of 
Rs. dGO as the price of the blood if the relatives 
of the (leceased consent to compromise before 
the Jirgah.'^ 

(‘J) Anyone wlio does not comply witli the 
tribal Jirgah's decision of joining a battle 
is considered to be a traitor : the punislunent 
in su(;h a case is hard. The house of the guilty 
is set on fire after tin; confiscation of all his 
belongings and again he is to pay a sum of 
Rs. 40 for absence known as Nagah, If .some 

2^ Jirgah is the National Council of the tribal 
elders. Along with many tribal Jirgahs, there may be 
an inter-tribal Jirgah, loo, which iuay serve the 
purpose of a National f.reague and may jisk the 
people to unite together to face a common enemy — 
on such occasions the people generally exchange 
faithful vows of compromise over stones, placed 
amidst the members of the inter-tribal .lirgan, and 
these stones arc then adored as the symbols of 
national truce, expecacd to last for ever or at least for 
a considerable time. 


A Jjdhtai or hoy-dancer 

one dares to negletd, some very important decision 
of the Jirgali, he i> to he (wiled from his native 
land. 

(H) In the case of adult(‘ry both tln^ man and 
the woman are killed - tln^ woman is generally 
killed first and then comes tlie turn of the man. 

(I) No true Pathan is exp(‘cted to turn a 

deaf ear towards the pathetic, cry of any known 
or unknown fugitive, who knoc.ks at his door 
to save his life getting off unpunished from the 
avenger -the system of slndter in such a case 
is popularly known as N'a/mwatar^ 

Many are the wonderful tales, current among 
the poo])lc a^. the illustrations of Nmafratai. In one 
of such tales we sec a murderer near a tower to 
have refuge at the hands of the tower-man in 
Allah’s name. “Whom hast thou killed” asks the 
tower-man and after coming to know that ho was 
the murderer of his younger orothor, the tower-man 
says in ^ pathetic tone : “Ah me 1 thou hast killed 
niy own brother, but as thou hast sought refuge in 
Allah’s name, let me pay full attention to thy cry. 
(Jome on and I’ll see that thou art safe and none 
ventures to injure thee.” After a few days when it 
was all safe we see the tower-man releasing the 
refugee, saying ; “Thou art now free, my guest, to go 
to tn^y house, nut remember that I’ll put an end to 
thy life and will take revenge for my brother’s death 
w'henever I happen to find thee anywhere in the 
near future.” 
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^ (5) A successful raid by a 
tribe, class or an individual upon 
the neighbours’ cattle is to bo 
followed by a negotiation 
through Influential persons and 
the st 9 len cattle may be redeemed 
on payment of money which 
may be at least one-fifth of the 
whole price of the cattle. Bonrjah 
is the term which is generally 
used for such a payment. 

Pathan villages are rich 
enough to possess a separate 
public guest-house, known as 
H'ujra in almost every ({uarlor 
(kanfli) — no hamlet is so poor 
ns not to have even a single 
Hujra. The Hujras arc generally 
Kacha houses, with a few 
apertures in the walls serving 
the purpose of windows, and 
in front of them may he seen 
clumps of shady trees lending 
an additionsil charm to their 
picture- value : they are generally 
in charge of the Maliks (village 
headmen) who welcome most 
happily all guests, and not only 
otfer them })e<ls but also (mtertain them with 
considerable meals according to their national 
traditions, .Every Hujra stands as a living 
sym[)ol of Pathan hospitality and such nights 
arc considered to be unfortunate ones when 
there are no guests there, known or unknown. 
The institution of the Hujras serves one more 
purpose, too : the mature bachelors of all 
village-quarters pass their nights in their res- 
pective Hujras as it is customary with the 
Pathans not to allow youths to sleep in their 
houses before ^hey are duly married. 

Again the Hujras arc the places of the people’s 
daily feasts of national song and gossip whieh 
arc confined, as a matter of fact, to the males 
only : after partaking of tiudr evening-meals, the 
villagers assemble in the Hujras and along with 
many a swain, there may be seen a considerable 
number of gray-beards, seeing whom it may 
rightly be said that time has imparted to them 
characteristic tone of reverence and stateliness 
if it has taken away from them something of 
youth’s delicate colour. Then eommoncos the 
feast of song and gossip, contributed by tlu? 
young and the old alike and goes on for hours 
together. These feasts at the Hujras are at 
their best during the gala da', s, when the 
Doorns’^^ who form a separate class of their own 
and may aptly be called the song-liirds of the 
Pathan country, take a special part in these 
periodical gatherings. The personality of some 

** The dooms are also the village-barbers and 
again they undertake the cases of minor surgery, 
too. 


“Let us have a bride for onr son.” 

of the Dooms, gifted with a poetic heart,32 
becomes all the more inspiring when their 
minstrelsy plays the first fiddle in accornponi- 
ment to the village orchestra, composeoi of 
the Dooms themselves, who, a class of profes^ 
sional singers as they are, have ^ full mastery 
over “Rehab” (the naiive violin), “Surnar 
(pipe) and “Dhol” (drum). Again there might be 
seen or hoy-dancers, who dance in. 

female attire and are hired to exhibit their indi- 
genous ilance, illustrated with a good many 
songs, in the periodical song-feasts. Though the 
La/r///^?/-dauce, as a matter of fact, falls far short 
of the standard of that exacted by the native 
dancing-girls, the Pathan masses have a genuine 
liking for it. 

The graves of the local saints are popularly 


Some of the Doom minstrels arc said-to have 
been forl.nnate enough to attain fame as poet-laureates 
of rustic standard iii the eyes of the tribal Khans 
(<*hief«). 

The word LatlhUtf seems to be derived from 
the Pashto word “Lakhta” (lit. a twig): the raasses 
seem to have cotupared a boy-dancer to a swinging 
twig. Again the word LakhUn is the name of a parti- 
cular tyt)e of ear-ring and it is just possible that the 
boy-dancer is also compared to a swinging ear-ring. 
Lakhtais bidong to the dooms of Tirah valley. As 
soon as a Lakhtai is niuture his parents ask him to 
give up the profession of dancing and to be a member 
of the orchestra : thus the mature Lakhtais retire and 
surrender their chances to the younger generation. , 
One may find a considerable number of Lakhtais 
inside the Dabgari gate, Peshawar, wherefrom they 
go to entertain the countryside people, and again at 
Senna, where they are known as Nachas (lit. dancers). 
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A fair-scene 


considered to be the places of jiil^j^ri 11111*^0 and are 
known as Ziarats. Home of them have their 
annual fairs, when along with t)ie pilgrimage, 
merry-making, too, finds a (‘onsiderahle . scope. 
Holiday-joy of the people seems to he at its best. 
The people’s life appears to he a rainbow, with 
its Elysiaii colours of Music, Poetry ami I)ane.e. 
The road-sidt; place on a hill to[) is considered 
to be the best place for the location of a Ziarat 
in Azad llaqa : under a close; clump of thf? local 
trees lies some saint’s simple grave, furnished 
with white pebbles, and on the branches of the 
trees may be seen many a scries of torn pieces 
of coloured cloth, tied by the pilgrims as the 
symbols of their v<)\V8. The popular Ziarats are 
attended by them as the symbols of their vows. 
The popular Ziarats arc attended by pilgrims, 
from far and near, who seem to have full 

belief that the magic touch of the holy spot 

lian confer good health on thcii sult'cring 
kith and kin, when they bring them along 

with them to parlicular Ziarats .34 

Akhtfir is the Pathans’ national name of 
and the life of the Pathan masses appears to he 
a blossomed flower during the Id festivities 
when everyone’s s[)ontaneous joy comes forth 
like an inspiring song of beauty along with 
the national song-feasts and various other 
exp<>ncnts of the pc()[)lc’s joy. Th(* sword-dance 
of the Khattak Pathan s, which seems to be an 
exact refit ctioii of their war-like soul, is note- 
worthy. 

As a matter of ftict, there is nothing like 
love-match among the Pathans— the bo^y ami 
the girl are to play no jiart in the negotiations. 
It is the work of a llnihar or *go-bctw’cen’ to 
arrange the whole thing and on a fixed day he 
takes the bridegroom and his father to the 
prospective britlc’s house. If the businesses side 

The Khyl)or folk-lore Btates (hat there was a 
time when the Afridis did not possess even a single 
Ziarat in their country and as they W’cre badly 
reproached for it by their neiirhbours, they killed a 
BItuit, who approached their doors as a gm^t, in order 
to give him a burial in their own country, to have a 
Ziarat of their own. 

The boy’s father is to pay a considerable amount 
of money known as Mahar or Tknl to the girPs 
fathet who also demands a particular amount of 


of the matter is duly settled, the rite of Kozhadnn 
(engagement) is performed then? ami then. The 
majority of the wedlocks are celohratod in the 
montlis of ^^Sltaira/*' and which are 

believed to h(‘ the most aus[)icious for the 
purpose. The national muse of the people takes 
(he leading part in th^* hritlals. The women 
folk sing innumerable; songs, suited to the 
occasion ; again they lend an adrlitional charm 
to their song- feasts by the ])erforinance of a 
typical (lance, known as Atan,''<» whicdi is per- 
formed in a ring ami is illustrated with a 
variety of sonys. 

While the woimm’s vsong-frasts, in the boy’s 
hou.se, (H)mmen(;(^ a few days prior to thi; wedding- 
day, there is nothing of the sort in the girl's 
house*, wIkto the women remain silent tfo symbolize 
the pathos. They feel for the girls’ coming 
departun* and break their silence only on the 
wedding-day when then; is nothing .so auspi(M‘ous as 
tlu^ joining in songs. Of a j»reMt picture-value 
is the .scene, when the singing jnaiflens come 
forwani to perforin th(^ girl’s iiridiil bath on the 
w(HMing-day aft(*r massaging her body with a 
seented pastes: not only the maidcuis but also the 
girl herself believes (hat she will appear to be 
a h(^avenly nym[)h just aftcT the hath. Then 
(!onies the ceremony of braiding the girl’s hair 
into .seven plaits which is generally performed 
by her seven ndations; the little tuft of hair 
known as [Jrbal, falling on her forehea(J aa a 
symbol of mai/Jenhood, is also joined in the 
plaits. After the coiiFure comes the hour of 
dres.sing the girl in the bridal finery: among the 
Pathan tribes, nursi^d in Nature’s ever young lap, 
native fiowera are also u^ed for her girl’s bridal 
adornment. Extraordinarily ('.harming are the 
chorus .songs that the bride’s maidens sing when 
the marriage-party aiTivcjs : even the old grannies, 
whose teeth are no more and age has stolen all 
the .sweetness of their throat, try to be the song- 
queen of that hour. The marriage-party arrives 
along with the village-orchestra, which executes 
its mu.aic against the war-like background, created 

rice, Shakfiro, and ghee, which he may use in entertain- 
ing the marriage party. 

The A tan- Dance is known as Drie among the 
Marwat and Mandar among the Wazirs. The word 
Atan is from the Yusafzai country. 



PATHAN8 AT HOME 


by the firing of the mlitch-locks into the air, and 
the welcome-song, sung jn chorus by the women, 
becomes all the more inspiring. It is customary 
with the Marwats that the bride, along with her 
singing maidens spends the last day of the 
wedding in swinging and thus it in known as 
Pen(jnvrq^)Cyi or “the day for swinging*'. Then 



A mother and a daughter 


eomca the hour when the bri<le is askecl to bid 
adieu to her j)arents and maidens to go to her 
new house. The maidens join in a ehorns song, 
full of pathos from beginning to end. Songs 
are again sung constantly for about a week or 
so in the boy's house after the marriage party 
iirings the bride. 

Minstrels begin their music and the village 
swains exhibit their joy by firing volleys in the 
air, whenever there appears a new son on the 
scene: the women-folk seem to have the belief 
that all this not only symbolizes their pleasure 
blit is also capable of taking off all the evil 
spirits from the nursery. Friday is, (!onsidorcd 
to be a lucky birthday. As regards the time of 
birth, if it is some morning hour, it is believed 

^ The synonym of Penga (swing) is Th/, in Yusafzai 
Pashto.’ 
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to indicate the merry and successful future^^of lihe-' 
child. oNo mother wishes to give birth on a 
stormy day, as such a child, according to the 
native folk-lore, very seldom enjoys good heidth 
and success in life. The Mullah is expected to 
get a rupee or so from the proud father for the 
performance of whispering Bang (the profession of 
Islam) in the newly-horn child’s ear: in the ca^es 



A little dreamer : her mother calls her 
‘Biuhir-Jamala’ or ‘moon-l)eauty.' 


of rich people, the Mullah may even receive a sum 
of Rs. 20 or so. The women celebrate the occasion 
for days together, but the mother, who is to live 
in seelusion for about 10 days, takes part in^the 
celebrations after this period of pittificatibn^ 
There might bo seen a ^'Zingo'* ((»adle), sn3pen4; 
ed by ropes from the rafters: it may only be a 
small bed, while in rich families it is a piece of 
art, having some rustic colouMcheme as well as 
rough specimens of lattice-work. 

Sm^-Kalni or “the child's first shaving” 
which takes place hetw^n the third and sixth 
year, is again an occasion of festivities, when 
songs^ too, may find their proper place. The 
child is brought out before the parents^ male kith 
and kin, and the village barber comes forwatf 
to shave his head: first he makes the hair wet 
with fresh water and then sfahv^s it with a new 
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razor. The usual fee of th(3 harbor for the 
shaving is only a coiiplc of rupees, but in Other 
cases when he may use rose-water, kept in a 
silver-cup, ho is sure to get more. 



“We are going to join tho Td fair” 


Tho ceremony of cinaimcisioii, popularly 
known as Snnnnt, is perfornuMl when the child 
has seen eight springs in his life. Both the male 
and female relatives are sent for and many of 
them are expedited to join this liappy occasion 
when even tho poor t)artmts manage somehow or 
other to spend a com>-iderabI(' sum on feasting 
and rejoicing. The foremost item of the ceremony 
is a dinner, arranged in the court-yard and 
attended by all redations and friends alike. After 
the dinner is over, all tlK3 guests, except the near 
relatives, take leave and e.very one of them, 
before he departs, makes a liule donation, known 
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as Nindrah to the proud lather. Then takes 
place tho proper circumcision when the child is 
asked to sit on a shallow plate of earthenware 
amidst tho cheerful faces of his parents and 
relations. 

After the rippling musii; of life comes 
iho hour of tho dirge, known as vir in 
tho language of the people, when some pretty 
bird of life flies away to an unknown region 
and his kith and kin, with tears* in their 
eyes, join in mourning. After the ijjorpse is 
put in tho courtyard the women standing 
round it begin the dirge, much of which 
is generally extempore. So impressive are 
tlu* elegiac key-notes of the dirge, rapt in 
sorrow from beginning to end, that they bring 
tears even to the eyes of the old. The senior 
matron wluv generally leads the dirge goes on 
in a particular rhythm. The picture becomes 
all th(» more patlu'tic, when bursting into loud 
sobs, the women join in chorus. Sometimes the 
women divide themselves into two parties and 
give? vent to their inner-most sorrow in a 
p.irtieular kind of dirge whi('li may be compared 
to the “Htrophe and Anti-Strophe'* of ancient 
(TPeece, as regards its diction. After the corpse 
is given the du(‘. bath and is covered in the 
grave-dress, the men take it to tlio grave-yard 
ill a funenil-procession, and the women, engaged 
in the dirge, are left at home;' 

Death ! death I cruel death ! •. 

“Sprirjg is no more, lo I hero comes the autiirun !’’ 

Ones each bulbul iii every garden. 

Death I death I cruel death ! 

Rosy veils and golden nose- rings, 

Death snatched away from the brides I 
Deatti ! death ! cruel death ! 

Rides, swords and armours, 

Death snatched away from the warriors I 
Death death I cruel death 1 



FBOaBESS OF AVIATION IN 
SOVIET BUS8IA 

By TARAKNATH DAS, A. m., i*h. i>. 

A viation is possibly the most potent factor 
in national ^lefence and communication of 
a nation. The leaders of Soviet Russia are 
working for modernization of their country 
industrially as well as in the field of national 
ilefenco. It is an acknowledged fact that today 
Soviet Russia has a very formidable air force ; 
and special efforts are beinp: made to make the 
whole nation ‘‘air-(*onscious’*. Russian aviatrixea 
[ire establishing: marvellous records. Recently six 
yournr Russian women, who are really g:irls, set 
a record of jumpinff out of the skies from the 
height of 22,000 feet even without oxy<?en 
apparatus and landed without injury ! 'fhey did 
it at Khimki near Moscow. 

The Soviet aerial explorers have again explored 
the upper air. 1-Bis is th(* name of th(' balloon 
in which Commander Prokofiefi‘ ase,ende<l Ii2,rldr) 
fe(^t in again re(;ently rose from the 

JCuntzevo Airfield near Moscow to start a stiatos- 
phore flight <lf three hours on which it ascended 
ten miles for a study of the Cosmic rays. It 
came back to the earth from this ten mile flight 
ill, safety. It landed on a colloctivo farm 115 miles 
south of Moscow with data which are expected 
to add to the world’s knowledge of Cosmic rays 
and phenomena of the atmosphere surrounding 
the earth. 

In comparison with Soviet Russia, what is the 
position of aviation in India ? Soviet Rus.sia 
has tens of thousaii<U of trained pilots. Soviet 
Russia’s population i.s about half of Imlia, and 
Bengal’s population is a little less than one-third 
of that of Soviet Russia. (3u the basis of 
population India should have at least 25,000 
trained aviators and Bengal should have at least 
3,500. I am inclined to think that there are 
not even 250 Indian aviators and Bengal does 
not claim to have even 35. 

The backwardness of India in aviation and 
other fields is generally attributed to lack of 
support extended by the (irovemment. But one 
should consicler whether Inclian people are 
doing their share by taking the initiation in 
furthering scientific and engineering education 
as aviation. Is there any systematic movement 
to teach aviation engineering or allied subject 
of importance in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering in the College of Engineering and 
Technology at Jadavpur ? India’s national 
efficiency cannot be increased merely by complain- 
ing against Government’s apathy. 



The Soviet explores the upper air again : 

The 1-Bis, the Balloon in which Commander 
Prokofieff aacendod 6-2,3.35 feet in 19.33, rises from 
the Kuntzevo Airfield near Moscow to start a stra- 
tosphere flight of three hours on which it as^nded 
10 miles for a study of the Cosmic Kays. (Sovfoto.) 




Si.x Kushiaii uho set. a record for jumping:: out ot (ho skies . A jifoiu) of p^irls 

who. Mi(hou( ox^’j^en apparatus, leaptxl from a hei^^ht of 22, (XX) feet above Rhirnki, 
near Moscow, and landed without injury. (Sovfolo.) 



Back to Earth from a flight of ten miles in the air : The Soviet Stratosphere Balloon 
lands safely on a collective farm 115 miles south of Moscow with data which* are expected to add 
to the world’s knowledge of cosmic rays and phenomena of the atmosphere 






Book Reviews 



Book8 ill tho principal European aiifl 
Indian langruages are reviewed in The Modern Review. Hut 
reviews of all books sent cannot bo guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc,, are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices i.s 
published.— Editor, The Modern Review. 

ENaLISH and suporsirion, ami he prnvi-s it with a wealth of 

tolling instances, two of the most effective which 
QUA(,d^, IToo//. are the ]>aralk'ls between tho moJcTU dictators and 

London. TltP lloqnrili Lrrs.s. Pp. 201. savage witch doctors and tribal leaders, and between 

(Ij anti-Hcmitism and soape-goat hunting. The feeling 

that a typical dictator of our times is not simply 
Tho standpoint of this book inevitably recalls to tho mob’s idol of the hour but a divinely ordained 
the mind the thesis of M. Julien Benda’s w’clJ-known leader endowed with semi-my.stieal attributes i.s apt 
trilogy, L(i Trahson dcs nctr.'i, Mon Premier to come pretty strongly on one when ooneidering 

Trsf ament, and hin de VKtcniet. Both M. Benda the differenee betw^'cn the pasilions of Herr Hitler 

(to whom Mr. Woolf refers more than om-e in his and Hignor Mussolini. At his worst, Mussolini is a 

book) and Mr. Woolf are belicvl'rs in reason and domagogno, a modern Cleon who has still to find his 

both deplore its eclipse in modern social and <'ultural Amphipolis. But his position is at least intclligiblo, 

life. But while the iihilosoiihic Frcnehman through- which, ineidentally. is perhaps due to some shreds 

out maintains an appearance of detachment and being still left of l.atin reasonableness. There is no 

never provides more satisfaction for tho emotions such chock on the imponderable attributes of Herr 
than what enii be got out of an extremely subtle Hitler. No olfusive rigmarole is too absurd for him, 
irony, Mr. Woolf, wTitiiig in a white heat of and the worst, of it is that some of the most ridiculous 

indignation, is naturally more frankly comniinatory. perpetrators of this jargon arc thojuri.sts who might 
On the other hand, he goes a stet) further than have been expected to apj)roach the Fuehrer’s 
M. Benda in not sirnoly recognizing and describinjj position from a more realistic point of view, 
the triumph of unreason in modern culture and These, with the parallel between the features of 
politics, but in diagno.sing it as a definitely atavistic iJie Hawaiian War-(k)d, Kiikailimoku and those of 
reaction. Tho keynote of his book is to hi* found Huler and Mii.ssolini, are some of the high-lights 

in the following {lassage quoted from p. 10; ‘‘Oivili- of the first part of Mr. Woolf’s book, which contains, 
zations rise, but they also fall ; they fiow, but they besides, ample material for reflexion even on an 
also ebb. And whenever there is a sign of faltering inirae<liately practical plane. The second part is 
and failing in a civilization, one symptom invariably devoted to the intellectual quackery which has como 
makes its appearance. A cry goes up against reason in the wake of, or rather antuMpatcHf, the irrationalitv 
and intelligence; the superstitions of the savage in practical aftairs. This half of his book may be 
creep back into fvopularity and respectability ; the m\a to he a reiteration of M. Benda’s indictment of 
magician and the witch doi*tor reappear in new the clerrs. Lord Acton, the famous scholar, once 
guises ; and everywhere once more bold and spoke of learned apologists of historical blackguards 
unashamed is heard the great quacking of (piacks.” as the weak men with the sponge who followed the 

The scale of Mr. Woolf’s book ^ is not large strong men with the dagger. Philosojfiiical advocates 
enough to allow him to work out this interesting of purfxiseful living at times give one the same 
hypothesis as a general law of history, but in so far impression. They are not satisfied simply with 
as be applies it to certain contemporary trends he is making tho intellect the tool of the more elemental 
as convincing as he is, in spite of the serious intent urges of life ; they would also deny this tool the 
of his work, ingenious and amusing. It is his right to have a shape and polish of its own. The 
contention that in the age in which we are living result is a curious inversion of the function of the 
the betrayal of civilization can be observed very intellect. Pascal found the tragedy of man in tho 
clewly in the political and intellectual reaction conflict between his reason and his passions. Some 

r 'nat reason, intelligence and humanity, and in modern thinkers try to eliminate the conflict, and 
reversion to the primitive psychology of magic thus avoid the tragedyi by denying reason altogether. 
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Some of the most interestiiif^ paji;ert of this part 
of Mr. Woolf’s book, in whioh pnilosophors like 
Keyserliiip;, RiKlhakrislmnn anti Borjjjsori are lined up, 
are those tlealin^ with the intollirtual position of 
Oswald Spoiif'ler. This ponderous Oerrnan historian- 
philosopher is ri^jhily looked upon as one of the 
most profotind thinkers of our times. But, as 
Mr. Woolf points oiil, his j^ifta and talents are nearly 
always beiiif' used in tht* seiviee of quaekery. This 
is evitlent even to an uii philosophical reader, who 
easily finds out that a part of Spen^ler’s awe-inspiring 
apparatus of scholarship is pure ciapirap. 

Mr, Woolf closes on a note which is as true as it 
is tragic. Civilization is threateni‘d not by the 
savages iti our midst but by the civilized man. *Tt 
is only whin civilized men begin to yield, often 
unconsciously, to the wavi' of unreason that (he end 
is near. Civilizations are not destroyed hy the Herr 
Kuhes or even by the ITen* Hitlers ; they are 
destroyiil when the Bergsons have to be numbered 
among intellectual ipi cks.’’ 

IjUDEN nf)RF]‘ : the T'lagedy of a Spe<‘iaiist. 
//// Knd T^'rhujjffiL Tnntshird from fhi ({fnnmt 
hjf If'. //. John^fon. Lomlon. Alien tind l^nfcin, 
Pp. 2S2. lUns/rn/ions. /o'v. 

This is an account of the war-time activities of 
the great (lermiin .solilicr. Tliough Ludcndortr was 
only the Deiiuty Chief of Stalf to the Second Army 
ihe o])cning of the war, within a few w’ci'ks ho 
was given om‘ of the mosi important military [losi- 
tions, and his rise continued till, hy It) 1 7, he became 
the virtual dictator of Oennaii} and eclipsed even 
the K aiser and the Chanecllor in jiowcr. The record 
of his war career is, therefore, bound to bo the record 
of all (he imiiortant military and political decisions 
and evimts of the war. Tlie author dim usses all these 
topics in his hook and in general supports Ludendoiirs 
strategical decisions against his <“ritics. But tlii.s 
siijiport does not extend to political matters, for the 
handling of which Ludcndortr was (Uted neither hy 
training nor by temperament. Hence the subtitle of 
the book, "the tragedy of a specialist.’’ 

Ludendorfl’ was one of the best and, one .should 
add, most highly s]>eeiHlized, products of the 
Prussian military system. 'J'here was hardly a detail 
of warfare too ditlieull for him, hut this very mastery 
of his trade made him ignorant of everything else. 
He had no more political sense than Hindenburg, but 
he ditlered from the Fiiild-Marshal in seeing a jxisitive 
advantage, and not a defect, in the limitations im|X)8cd 
hy his military mentality. This made him in.siat on 
unrestricted submarine warfare and the deelaratioii of 
Poland as a separate kingdom, two of the outstanding 
hhuiflcrH of Herman policy during the war. 

Herr Tschuppik is, however, careful to show that 
political yiowcT was not all of J^udendorfr’s seeking. 
It was rather the outcome of the political evolution of 
Germany, which left the country without an intelli- 

f ence aiid eiuTgy in the jKilitical tidd comparable to 
ludcndorffs in ihe military sfihere. On p. 144 Herr 
Tschuppik quotes with approval Dr. Kosenberg’s 
opinion that Ludcndorlf did not strive to be the ruler 
of Germany, hut that it was his misfortune to exercise 
power at a turning point in German history, when 
the Kaiser had ceased to play the port nssigneil to 
him in the Bismarckian constitution and a new 
constitution had not yet been evolved. 

The book is an interesting and informative contri- 
bution to the discussion of German strategy and 
policy during the war, though it gives one the 


irapiession of being rather harsh to Falkenhayn, an 
able soldier even if he Ivas not an out and out 
‘Schlieffenian.’ There is one little slip on p. 11, where 
the name of the commander of the 1 Reserve Corps 
of the Eighth Army is given as Buelow instead of as 
Below. 

THE HISTORY OF THE KURAMOTO 
INCIDENT : Being a Full Account of the 
Mysterious Disappearance of a J^anese Vice- 
Consul at Nanking in the Summer of 1034. The. 
(h?})nnifj p7rss. Fed, Jnc., (J. S, A,} IIS Mumun 
Uodif Shanf/hai. 102 L 

When Mr. Eimci Kiirarnoto, the Japanese Vicc- 
(Jonsnl at Nanking mysicrioiisly disappeared from his 
house in the summer of 1934, students of Far Eastern 
questions anticipated another decisive move of the 
.lapanese Government in respect of (^hina. That 
these fears w’erc not iinjustihcd would be obvious to 
all who know' what part the Nakamura incident 
played in the creation of Manehnkuo in 1031. 
Portunately, however, the trouble blew over, and the 
incident wnii^h for some hectic, days threatened a 
first-class crisis was found to bo the result of 
Mr. Knramoto’s feeble-mindcdufjss. The Japanese 
Government was made to look rather ridiculous by its 
eccentric rei)rcsenl.ative and has no doubt taken proper 
steps to prevent a recurrence of such anticlimaxes. 

The whole hist or v of the incident is set forth in 
this small book with excerpts from documents and 
newspapers. The treatment is on the w'hole judicial 
and detached, though, naturally, tliere is no inclina- 
tion to temper the wdnd for the shorn Iamb. 

LIVING PICTURES: Ihj Mina Ahmad 
Sohrnh and Julia ( hauler. Illusirated. N^ew York, 
The New I imlor)i ^ Foundation, P]>, OG, $1, 2o, 

The Bahai movement, which takes its name from 
Abdul Haha, its venerable founder, has long passed 
the stage of iierseciilion and is now' spreading its 
spiritual message in almost every couiirry of the 
world. This illustrated and vividly wiitten book 
gives a history of the movement from the Bahaist 
|)oint of view. 

PREFACES : Bif Bernard Shaw. London, 
fhndahle and Company. Pp. H02, 12s, 6d. 

Bolh the author and the publishers deserve the 
thanks of all English-reading men and women for 
following up the one- volume collection of G. B. S’s 
plays with an one-volume collection of his prefaces. 

A review of such a collection is not the place for 
discussing Mr. Shaw’s opinions, but those who might 
be inclined to consider them more or less out of date 
will do well to read the following lines from his 
preface to his iirefaces. “As these prefaces, forming 
a series of pamphlets and essays on current political 
and social problems, are quite journalistic in 
character, and cover a i)eriod of nearly thirty years, 
most of them should be by this time left completely 
behind the march of our supposedly progressive 
civilization. Alas I it is so stationary, not lo say 
siuck-in-thc-mud, that the prefaces are still rather 
ahead of the times than bcoind them , and 1 dare 
say many of their new readers will conclude that 
1 am a daring innovator of eighteen instead of what 
1 am in fact : a sage of seventy-eight who having 
long ago given up his contemporaries as hd^less, ' 
looks to future generations, brought up quite dinerent- 
ly, to make a bettor job of life than our present 
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reftpectables and honorables and reverends 

can.” 

Of the printing and ^neral get-up of this breviary 
of Shaw’s wit and wisdom, and also, it must be 
added, of the excellent index, no praise is really 
necessary. Wonderful value for twelve and six. 

THE LITTLE ENTENTE: 1^ Robert 
Mcushray. London, George AUen and Umvin Ltd, 
PjK S94, 12s, (id. 

This is a full and authoritative account of the 
origins and history of the so-called Little Entente, 
that is to say, the defonsive alliance of Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania. In writing this work, 
which is the first to be published in English on this 
more or less unfamiliar subject, the author has drawn 
gpon all the existing literature on the subject, and 
particularly on the writings and speeches of Dr. !^nes, 
the Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister. A good biblio- 
graphy, a map, and ton illustrations enhance the value 
and interest of the book. 

A STUDENTS MANUAL OF BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY: By Arundak Esdaik^ M.A, London, 
George Allen a^id Unwin Lid. and the lAhrary 
Assoemiion, Pp, 19s, (id. 

This is an indispensable book for all collectors, 
students and librarians, who must have accurate 
information alx)ut the pro<*cfl8 of book- pro<l action in 
order to carry out their searchers, researches or duties 
as the case may b^. Bibliography is the art and 

science of recording and making books. It only 

takes books into account os material objects, and not 

as vehicle of ideas, and as such may be considered 
to be a humble branch of learning by some. But as 
everybody who has to do serious work with books knows 
well enough, it can be m'glected only at the cost of 
the value and soundness of one's literary and scientific 
contributions. So. there is ample justiiication for the 
author's admonition to bibliographers to l)e proud, 
and to think highly of their calling. The book is 
excellently written and contains chapters on the 
material of books, printing processes, history of printing 
and publishing, illustrations, binding, description and 
collection of Ixioks. and principles of compiling biblio- 
graphies. There are at the ana spcM'imens of difterent, 
kinds and (qualities of paper which serve to illustrate 
the observations of the author about paper. 

THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AND 
AFTER : By Lord RMeM. Profes.sor C, K, IVebster, 
Professor Arnold J. Toynoee, Professor Denis 
Sauraty Baron Werner Von Rkeinbaben, Smatore 
Forges Daranxati, Mrs, M, Tappan Hollond, The 
Mnrqiioss of Reading and Sir Norvian AngelL 
London, (Jeorge Allen and Unwin Ltd, 1935, 
Pp, 192, 5s, 

This symposium on the Treaties of 1019 in their 
relation to present-day problems originated as a 
series of broadcast talks by a distinguished group of 
scholars and statesmen, nearly all of whom had some 
connection with the actual making of the peace. 
These talks were considered too valuable to be 
allowed to fade away on the ether, and have l)een 
brought together in this book in a revised form. There 
is no doubt that the decision was perfectly right, for 
the essays, taken together, form a lucid intrcrauction 
to the Versailles settlement and the problems raised 
by it, which will be :foand particularly useful by 
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Indian readers, who, l)eiDg less diieotl] 
this settlement, know very little about 
in addition, an antholof^ of weighty 
opinion on a subject vitally^ afieotiog the modem 
world. The book is divided into three parts. In the 
first Lord Riddell sets the scene and gives a living 
impression of the personalities of the peaoemakm, 
which might be compared to Mr. Keynes’s famous 
chapter in his Ecorunnir Consequence of the Peaee^ 
while IhrofesBor Webster explains the problems faciug 
the conference. In the second part fmfessor Amelia 
J. Toynbee a^laiiis in four masterly chaptm the 
terms of the Treaty and tries to show how hoc the 
results have been expected or unexpected. Last of all 
comes the group of essays in which the representatives 
of ditferent nationalities and points of view consider 
the settlement in the light or present circumstances. 
In all these the writers have been given perfect 
freedom in the expression of their opinion. This, 
combined with the standing of the contributors, makes 
this little book a most illuminating contribution boUi 
to history and tx>litical discussion. 

THE MONGOIi? OF MANCHURIA : 
By Owen Laitimore. London, George AUen and 
Unwin Ltd, 1935. Pp. 311 and maps. Ss. 6d. 

Mr. Owen Lattimore is too well known as an 
authority, on Turkestan and Mongolia to need any 
introduction. Born in China, he has travelled widely 
in Central Asia and the Far East to collect first-hana 
information about the peoples and problems of this 
vast region. In this book ho describes thesodM^ 
organization, history and political problems of tfie' 
Mongols of Manchuria, who hold a very important 
position in the three-cornered rivalry of Soviet 
Russia, Cliina and Japan. It is inooeci as the 
possible theatre of a clash l)etwceu Soviet Russia 
and Japan that the land of the Mongols is coming 
into the notice of the outer world which cared little 
and knew still less nl)out them. As Mr. Lattimore 
observes in his first chapter : ‘Tf the creation of 
Manchukuo means anything, it means an attempt to 
set up a continental i)Ower in Asia, based on the 
territories north of the Great Wall, as an iilternative 
to the maritime ])OW"er cvercised over China 
by the Western nations, as represented in the last 
hundred years of history by the ‘unequal treaties' 
and the treaty-port t)osition8 of advantage held by 
foreign nations. This means, in turn, that yladivostOK 
and the Siberian frontier of Manchukuo are of 
minor significance compared with its Mongolian 
frontier. It means that even if war should break 
out over some question of the Siberian frontier, it 
would be decided by operations along the Mongolian 
frontier. For the 'Manchurian question* in the 
new form symbolized by the State of Manchukuo is 
a completely senseless product of violence unless it 
means the opening up of the far more comprehensive 
question of Mongolia.” 

In this hook Mr. Lattimore confines himself more 
specifically to an account of the Mongols of Manchuria, 
tnough ho has to refer to the Soviet influence in 
Outer Mongolia, the Japanese infiltration in Inner 
Mongolia, and the possibility of a civil war between the 
sections of the Mongols themselves. The information 
given is partly derived from the existing sources, and 
partly from Mr. Lattimore’s own investigations. It 
IB a most valuable contribution to an important but 
obscure subject. 


integrested in 
it. They are, 
oontroversial 


Nirad C. Chaudhuri 
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RAMMDHUN ROY-A STUDY OF HI8 
LIFE, WOI^KS AND THOUGHTS : By Prof, 
Upendra Nath Hall, M. A. Puhhsiml hj Boy 
and Sons, 117-1 Bowba\ar Street, CaUiUki. 
Pp. A4f) with 12 illmirntions. Price /is. 2-H only. 

The Centenary of the Raja was the oecaaion for 
Bonie pul)li 8 hinp: activity and we find a variety of 
articles, studioii and pamphlets on that pioneer of 
Modern India. The most useful and up- to-date was 
the booklet prepared by Mr. Amal Horae and 
published by the Centenary (IJommittee. But for the 
pcneral public, there was not a single book condena- 
111^1^ in its pa^es the bewiJdcrinj; mass of information 
and at the same time presenting a eonvineing 
jx)rlrailure of that remarkable personality. This work 
has been admirably done by Prof. Tl. NT. Hall of the 
JDyal Singh ('olloge, Lahore. He has sjiared no pains 
in keiping himself abreast of the latest discussions 
on ILimmohun and at the same, time he has main- 
tained the attitude of symnathetic understanding 
without which distant and half-forgotten pcrsonalines 
and events seldom yield their secret meaning. Jn 
and through the moving narrative of his ten chapters 
Mr. Hall has given us a fairly comprehensive survey 
of the Rammohun epoch which was n vcTitable 
“ouverliire” of the drama of Modern India. Indians 
as well a.s non-Indians will profit by the reading of 
this \oliime which will remain for years as the 
chen]»t*flt and iH'st-printed general stiiuv on Ram- 
mohnn Roy. The author and his publishers, Messrs. 
TJ, R>y and Sons, deserve special [iniise on their 
choice of illnstralions, adding considerably to the 
interest of the volume. A list of books and papers 
wriitcn by Rammohun Roy and a general oiblio- 
grsphy on the subject form the appendices to the 
W)k. The portrait of the Raja by H. F. Briggs 
R. A. and tne ptuieil sketch after a steel-c'ngraving 
froinis[)ieee in Rest arches into the Physical Iliston/ of 
Mankind by Ur. J. C. Prichard, as refirmlueetl in 
this volume, redound to the credit of the publishers. 

Kalii>A8 

DESC^RTPTIVE MATHEMATICS : By John 
Mackan, M. A., B. Se. Publi^shed /^/ Macmillan 
and Co., JAniiled. Pru-e not mentioned. 

The eontenfs of this book are largely the results 
of a search, still very iiif’omplete, through recent 
sei* nnfic writings for uses of elementary mathematical 
metlusls in the description of quantitative phenomena. 
In determining the form of this hook the author 
has been influcnct^d by his e.'^perience of teaching 
these methods. The intcinion of the author is to 
exercise the student in such a way, l>cforc he enters 
on his specializini study, that the mechanical and 
other difficulties in a quantitative treatment may not 
be msu|XTahlc ohstaelt'S to him later. The author 
also wants to show the student the limitations of a 
malhematicMl treatnu*nt so that he may be able in 
futuie to formulate his problems Recording lo the 
light thrown on them by the mathematician. Hence 
in some place's of this hook methods have been 
adopted on which the ordinary teachers may look 
askance, for in this book freipieiitly the responsibility 
is put on the student himself of finding examples 
for practice. Similarly, w’ith the intention of practis- 
ing the student in difficult situations the exposition 
in places has been made somewhat concise. This 
neerl cause no real difficulty : for tho subjects eho^n 
for this treatment are all auch as are fully dealt with 


in the usual text-hooks. The author has taken such 
problems into account as are chiefly important in 
the investigations of dc.scriptive seJenees and appli^ 
eeonoinicH. He deals with the Slkte Rule, tho 
Oartesian Graphs and Nomograms in a concise but 
illuminating way and suggi'sts methods of applying 
them to applied sciences. He further describes the 
main functions of Statistics, Probability and Finite 
Diflercnces, which, when applied to wonomic and 
flcientifie problems, give the nearest^ margin of allow- 
able error and tell us what aspects of the complex 
activities arising out of these prdbloras arc really 
decisive and should he known thoroughly. The 
chief merit of tho author is to suggi'st the applications 
in a concise form and though much is required by 
way of explaining hi.s methods, he has given in a 
nutshell almost everything of dc'^criptivc mathematics 
re<iuired for applied sciences. The want of sieffi a 
work was keenly felt and, therefore, it is a very 
welcome publication. Though there is much room* 
for iinprovement, our thanks are due to the author 
for his novel and difficult culcrprisp. The get-up 
and printing of the hook are excellent and leave 
nothing to he d(*sircd. 

KUMAR RaNJAX DA!S 

M. (JANDIH AS 1 KNOW HIM: By IndM 
Yajnik, B. A., LL. B. Published by Mr. (r. (}, 

BMl, 21 Dahl Sl,^ Port, Bombay. Prit^e Be. 1-8. 

(Treat men have their admirers as well as those 
who decry them. Mr. Yajnik had l>eea a trusted and 
admiring lieutenant, but he has been since converted 
and now prefer the Marxian way of analysis— it will 
be easily guessed thi'refore that his “criticism** of 
“M, Gandhi** will be “searching,** and that tho zeal 
with which he worshipped his idol of ycsterd.iv will 
increa.se when ho seeks to break it today. B+dore 
the reader begins the critique, he is told, with rcfiT- 
ence to Mahatma (no, simply “M.”) Gandhi, that 
‘ his opposition to machinery, his acivm'.acy of 
Khaddar, his exhortation to the people lo pray to 
God that Hritain*s heart be changed, his hacking out 
from the widening political mass-rnovemt'ni. on 
grounds of personal iiliosyncrasy, his peculiar way 
of publicly maligning his own followers under cover 
of religious principles, his predilection to heat retreats 
in the thick of battle, his eonfinned habit of putting 
the nation into the wrong Imx and giving opixirtiiui- 
ties to his British friends lo damn Indians on his 
own authority, have only helped the ImpijrialiHts to 
consolidate their position. And in all this ho has 
taken advantage of the simple credaUiy and religious 
faith of the people.’* 

This note of the publishiTS by way of preface 
sums up the (‘harges against “M. G.indhi** who is 
accused of exploiting (to use a much-used word) tho 
people; it hints at a probable pact -may be implicit 
rather than explicit— between him and the Briiish- 
raj ; and it also sets tho tune of this book to a 
particular key intendi'il both by the author and the 
publisher (?). Mr. Yajnik has nothing but un- 
mitigated scorn for his “pious preachings,” for his 
homilies. Mr. Gandhi’s courteous utterances in his 
statements arc declartnl to be “fulsome compliments 
in his usual manner” ; and if he did not follow 
Mr. Tilak’s lead, it was because he felt too big and 
proud. The simplicity ot his speeches and tho lucidity 
of his oxf^ition should not, says Mr. Yajnik. blitid 
us to their tame and uninspiring nature. If Mr. 
Yajnik does not socm to be satisfied with the formula- 
tion by Gaadhi” of his theory of Civil Dis- 
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obc'tlieiHie, we cannot Biprely bltinie him. But he has 
set his heart on not underBtanding him and therefore 
rt‘sontfl most of his actons. The moderates he 
desiTihes as niilksoiw, and Pandit Madari Mohan 
Malaviya ns ‘‘holy” and “ubiquitous.” The events 
descrilied, from 1914 to 1922, thus show Gandhiji as 
fooli-^hly playing info the hands of the (h)veriinient 
a[ul fantastically weavinf»: theories of political action 
which end disastrously. 

Mr. Yajnik deserves, however, credit for dramati- 
cally setting forth the incidents pertaining to his 
subject and for effectively abiining “M- Gandhi,” 
rating him soundly for not bowing at on(‘e to the 
Marxian nianifeslo. The best that can be said of 
such an attempt is that it presents a perverted 
account of Mabatrnaji,— honest ptn-haps, but blind 
to the greatness of a man undoubtedly great 

P M Y A ri A xj A X Sex 

DE VALERA: //// P. Bri/rnffh Shnn/a. Thr 
bvliu PuhlishuKf IJouar fjd., Lucknnir, 
Pff. Pri/r not nunlionod. 

Tlitj author has prcstaifcd iu a handy form a sketch 
of the life and works of Mr. De Valera, the President 
of rht' Irish State. Ireland bus stnigLded for 

centuries tor complete independence and still she is 
etriiggliiig for it. Xo patchwork of liome rule or 
dominion status has beoi able to satisfy licr u]) till 
now. !)(' V^ilera in Ins life ty[)ifies the ideal of an 
Irish republic and is now using all eonstitutional 
means to give it a r<‘al shape. The author has ably 
brought forward this fact iu his study of De Valera. 
* The two appendi»'cs -one on “Land Laws in Irelaud” 
and the other oj^ “Irish ('lonstitutioii” — will prove 
helpful to th<‘ jeader. The former will help hiui to 
trace th(^ origin of the land annuity question, while 
the hitter w'ill show him at, a glance the changes the 
constitution has undergone since' it has passed into 
a/I Act. A second edition of the book with fewer 
printing-mistakes is welcome. 

.loirINU G. B\<iAt. 

THE TLlEA'rRE AND A CHANfJING 
C I V IL I Z A T r ON : Btf Theodore Koin isorjrrshj, 
John Lnne^ the Bodict/ Tfritd Ltd. London. Vr.ii*. 
PjK IHo. :h. (id. 

The pr(*sent work is from the jien of one who has 
(onncction with stage (in thi* capacity of a producer') 
for inoro than 25 years. He began his career as 
early as lt)07 in his sister’s theatre in iSt Petersburg 
and later on had bis own theatre in Moscow and 
afterwards directed tlicuitres both in lmiK*rial luid 
Hoviet Russia. We naturally exp/'ct a very interesting 
and instructive book from the jien of such a person. 
We are glad that the book under review^ is really a 
very good one. 

In it the author makes a survey of tin* |K)st*w':ir 
theatre of Europe with a rctrospcciive glance at the 
pre-war tlujatrc which forms its Dackgroiiiid and must 
ne borne in mind if recent tendencies are to be 
understood. 

Mr. Komisarjevaky looks to the institution of 
theatre more as n philosopher than as an artist. To 
him the social significance of the theatre and its 
value and rAle in the evolution of ideas are essential 
factors in any consideration of the theatre in any 
age. 

“It is absurd,” ho says, “to assert that the art 

of the theatre is a purely lesthetic function and has 


nothing to do with ‘propaganda’ either moral, 
religious, or political.” But in spite of this rather 
orthodox view he does not forget the character of 
the true theatre and says, “the desire of human 
beings to express their ideas and the rhythms of 
their souls in c.o-rhy thud cal action, in movement and 
sounds, and to eormmmicate these rhythms to other 
human lamigs, gave birth to theatrical performances.” 

This sliow's clearly that he is among those few who 
have mastered the secrets of theatrical art. It is due 
to his rare mastery of the yirineiples of theatrical 
“prod u<*t ion” that lie exprcpscs his indignation at the 
eommen'i.il film of the modern times which is called 
‘a eheipi falsi/ici/Uion of naUire.’ His idea^ is that 
those who cliiirn out or sell films are profiteers of 
human imb/'cility. ‘*The ])opul:u* cinema,” he says, 
“does not only (ater for iinheeiles. Tt breeds them.^ 
These are perhaps too harsh words but they should 
set us thinking. 

Manomokan Giiobh 

THE INDIAN PUHLU! DEBT: Btf IX L. 
Dnhey, Wtfh <t bore word’ hij Sir (Jeorge Schyster, 
1). II I'nro pore raid Sons and Co., Bowhaij, Price 
Ps. S. 

The (|uestii)n of the public debt of India came 
ink) prominence! some y(!/irs ago w'hen the National 
Gongress nnd' i* the inspiration of Mr. Gandhi passed 
a resolution to the eirect that for the payment of 
som< consideiabh' porrh>n of this debt the future 
Government of India w’onhl not be liable. The 
volmne under review' is an (‘xhaustivc study of 
tlu! dillorent fis[icel6 of the ])uhlie di'bt of this country 
and this puhlir-ation will certainly be an effective 
guide to all intelligent persons in the understanding 
of this economic* problem. 

The* monograph is mainly descriptive, though in 
places Prof. Jhihcy critically examines the jiolicy 
of *hc (hivernment and the position of the country 
and h.H/.arclH suggestions of his own. The total 
jmblic debt of Inclia on the illst. of March 1950 web 
near about Bs. 12,25 crores, Gf this the debt of 
the Government of India iiielnding of course advanccB 
to provinces and .some other loans was Rs. 11,58 
crores. Dirced loans raised by the provinces was 
only Rs. 10,5:) erorcs. (^f the total public debt the 
rin>f*e debt amc^unted lo about 57 per cent. The one 
int(;resting fact which the author notices is the 
phenomenal growth of the debt since 1914. In this 
year it luood at 510 crores of riii)ec.s. But in the 
course of 10 years it rose to 11,58 crort^. In 1014 
again the rupee debt represented only 35 per cent 
of the total liahilitv, it being only 170 crores of 

rupees. I hit by 1950 it mounted lo 650 crores or 

in other words to 57 per cent as pointed out already. 
J^rof. Dnbey after analysing the tendencies of the 
Indian money market comes to the coticlusion that 
the short-term loan paper has appealed to our 
imagination more than the long-term securities. As 
for the sterling debt, it inereased from 350 crores 
of rupees in 1914 to -186 crores in lOilO. 

Prof. Dubey is definite on the inherently strong 
and solvent position of the assets by which almost 
the w'holo of the debt is covered. Out of a total of 

11,38 crores of rupees, 915 cron^ is invested in 

revenue earning assets such as railways, posts and 
telegraphs and other commercial departments. The 
total uncovered and unproductive debt of the Govern- 
ment of India is estimated at only 81 crores of 
rupees or only 7 per cent of the total debt. 
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Thig illuBtratcA tbe fact that “no imi)ortant country 
in the world can boast of a stronger financial ])Osition 
as reeards its public <lcbt and the ('orresixihdinp: 
tiasets. 

One of his sugpjestions that a Central Keserve 
Bank should be set up without delay has already 
been aiipcrsedcd by the ostablishment of such bank 
in 19; >4. Another important suggestion made by the 
author is the creation of an Indian Board of National 
rnvcstrneiit. Countries like (Ireat Britain, .lapan, 
Australia and South Africa hare their National Debt 
< bm missions, ft is essontini that India also should 
have some such institution. 

The l^k is lucidly written and is introduced to 
the public, by Sir George Schuster, the cx-k'inance 
iVIernber of the Government of India. The printing 
and get-up are ordinary. The price is far too high. 
It should have becMi less than what has been fixed. 

NARIvSH ('ilANDRA IvOY 

PUZZLh: DlGKSr . ruhllM //// Milirr 

*vnl rfo7iei>\ (L T. Moflras, Prirr Ils. 2. 

It is a kind of ready reference in which one 
finds hints for solution of Ooss-words, Add-a-bit. 
Give and Take, and other similar games. 

TA(iDIR AND PRE-DKSTINATION : //// 
Maulnm Muhamwad .1//, J/. J., I^L. II I land 
Kitah Lnhorr, Pp. .7/. Price .l.v. />. 

In this small book the author has discusseil the. 
doctrine of Taijdir or pre-destination, and ha.s shown 
that the doctrine of pre-destination or the decreeing 
of a good course for one man and an evil course for 
Hnothor finds no support from the Holy Quran, not 
even in Bukharee, Ijul is of later growth. The non- 
Muhammadan reader will find much of interest in it. 

INTRODTUTION TO TFfE STUDY OF 
HADITH: Ihf Manlana Muhammad Alt, M. A., 
LL. II Darttl hitnh Ishniia, Lahore. Pp, Ad. 
Prif’p d.s*. A. 

Sunna or Hadith is admit. tally one of the sources 
(»f Islamic law and practice, recording the practice 
and sayings of the Prophet. As Islam covers the 
whole sphere of human activities, hundreds of points 
liad to 1)0 explained bv the Prophet by his example, 
action and word , and the importance of Hadith to 
a Mussalnmn can hardly he exaggerated. Bukhari 
ratords as many as six lac Hadith, The collection 
of Hadith began in the life-time of the Prophet 
and ended in the third century of Hegira ; and they 
were of tuo kinds the Musnad, and the Jami. The 
Alasiiad’^ were aiTang(^d. not according to the subject- 
matter of the Hadith. but under the name of the 
conmanion uix)n whose authority the particular 
Hadith finally rested. The Jami not only arranges 
reports according to th(‘ siibjad-raattcr, out is also 
more critical. The European critics of the Hadith 

so far as to suggest that even the companions of 
the Pro])het were so unscrupulous that they fabricated 
Hadith : while the strictest. Muslim critics of the 
transmitters of the Hadith are agreed that when a 
hadith can be traced back U) a companion of the 
Holy Prophet its authenticity and authority are 
lieyond all micstion. The reader is referred to this 
booklet for all such information and criticism offered 
by the author. It is really a good introduction to 
the study of Hadith. 


A MANUAL OF GENEAL KNOWLEDGE 
AND OFFICE COMPENDIUM : Ry T S. 
Srivastava, Luchiow, Pp. Pwe TIs. A. 

ft is a useful compilation which has run to the 
second edition, but there are some inaccuracies which 
we hope will bo removed in the next edition. 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 
SAC^HCHIDANANDA SINHA,^ tvilk a Fare, 
ward hjf Mr. G. Y. Chintamani. ^ Pp. oOo. Jlatn 
Naraiu Lah AJlahahad. Price Ils, fj. 

We cannot do lietter than introduce this selection 
of the speeches and writings of Sachchidananda 
Sinha to the attention ol our count^men as well as 
of Englishmen, In the w^ords of Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha “has attained emineiure 
l) 0 th at the bar and in public life. He has distin 
guished himself equally in the legislature, in 
conferencf^ and on the platform. Clear-headed, 
persuasive and elo<juent. Mr. Sinha has rarely made 
an enemy or lost a friend. His jjiiblic services, 
which extend over a period of two generations, are 
too many to l>e detailed here.” A record of the 
thoughts of such a man is preserved hero in this 
collection ; and there is in this collection a wealth 
of knowhxlge and ability, of patriotism, as well as a 
large fund of humour. The sunjects are very varioas 
ana such as to ajmcal to readers of every taste and 
every opinion. Some of the sjKieches, t . (f. his 
presidential address at the .'loth session of the All 
India Kayastha conference held at Delhi in March 
1929, are "so thought-provoking that we would a.sk evcT> 
Indian to read, mark and inwardly digest them. 

This book should have a reacl\ sale and 

})e in the hands of every keen student of oui 
l>ul)lic life and public men. Our regret is that 
we have nor too many books of this kind. The 
publishers would have done well in appending a 
short biography of Mr. 8. Sinha. and an index, an 
omission which we are told will be repaircxl in 
next edition. The printing and gct-iip arc good 

.1. M. I ) A TT A 

STUDIES IN THE LAND FJ’ONOMKVS 
()FBP:N(;AL: Bu Sofdnn lien, M. A., B. F, 
Adrorate. With a Foreward by the llonhk Sir 
n. J\ Singh Hoy. Ki., Minister. Loral Self- 
(jorernment. Idenyal. Pnhlished by the Book 
Company. Ltd., Galen tin. Pp. XI \ 102. Price 
Rs. a only, 

Bengal is essentialh an agricultural country and 
therefore her problems are intimately bound up with 
the land. It is strange to find that very few of 
our scholars have cared to study the complicated 
land-problems of Bengal. Mr. Sachin Sen’s book 
has thus removed a long-felt want. 

The book opens with an Introduction whiith 
states the funuamentals of agricultural c(;onomic8. 
with special reference to Bengal. It is divided 
into six chapters : (1 ) Land Revenue Administration 
up to 1789, (2) Decennial and Permanent vSettlements, 
(Z) Taxation of Land, (4) Agricultural Rent, (5) Tbe 
Zemindar, (6) The Ryot. In short, the landlonl- 
tenant system in all its ramifications is elaborately 
dealt with in the book. 

It is true that the land-problems of Bengal are 
highly varied. Some of the problems are relics of 
history, some of them arc worsened by imperfect 
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K'^^islatiou, priticipally tenatioy legisiatioii, aitd 
r>ome othere nave grown ^up through the interplay 
of economic forces. Therefore, to deal comprehensively 
with the land-problems is not an easy task. But 
the reviewer is glad (o note that Mr. Sen has 
f^erformod his task with credit. 

It must he admitted that Mr. Sen has leaniiign 
towards landlordism. He is a believer in the land- 
lord-tenant system which is, in his opinion, essential 
10 good agriculture in Bengal. The fields of England 
prove the same truth. Mr. Sen states : “The 
advanced positition of English agriculture is due, 
01 a great measure, to an excellent system of adjust- 
ing the relations lietweeri the laiidlora and the tenant. 
In English agricultiinj, along with the perfecting 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, there has been 
rhe growth of a sense of justice in the minds of 
both the landlords and the tenants, hi Bengal we 
need this, the sense of justice, sense of fair play in 
I he landlord and of reciprocity in the tenant.^’ Mr. 
Sen goes further and says : “Honest farming has 
.‘w’o tests : first, that the farm shall be oi)cratcd in 
:e conlanco with the rules of good husbandry : 
secondly, that the farmer shall not fail to pay the 
stipulated rent, (t must be admitted that without 
honest farming, the cordiality hct\ve(‘ii tlie landlord 
and tenant which is an essential condition of the 
"uccess in agriculture will lie a far cry.” 

The hook has an excellent index. Th<' neat 
printing and fine get-np of the hook do no small 
' rcflit to the publishers 

IvAKtJNA K. Nvmm 

KKLLV’S DIKECTOUVOF MERCHANTS, 
MANUFA(TURERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
THE WORLD : PabUshf^l htf Kdlf/ ^ hirfHorips 
LtiL^ 7<bV; Strand London, 

Vs a guide to the Trade «»f the i'Utire World. 
Kj'lly’s Directory of Merchants, Manufacturers and 
'^hipjws of the World i.s supreme. The IIKO edition 
hji.s been exhaustively revis(*d and is mdi^pens- 
ifilc to the business man for the maintenance 
and development of his Imsiness outside of hL 
wu country. Tho^^e who possfvss an earlier 

edition of thiV outstanding work will be well aware 
•>{ its sterling qiialitit^s and will in thcii own 

interests wish to secure a eojiy of the latest 

'dition, wiiieh has lakon into jurount tlie iiiimerou^ 

' hauges which have occiuTcd in nann's, addressi'^. 

( ir. during the past year. 

At the price of Ks. 48 post free tins dirtvhu) 
-.ivt^is remarkably good value. In its two volumes it 
■overs the whole World, sections being given for 
■very country, including a comprehensive and reliabh* 
■separate section for India. 

The aiTangement makes reference \cr\ '.imple 
.Old to increase further thi; general usefulness of 
the book, there arc adequate and lomplcte iiulexes 
"hieh are designed to give the maximum iissistancc 
• o users. By consulting these indexes once only the 
user can find without difliculty the names and 
addresses of tirms throughout the World vrhi<h an* 
engaged in the trade in which he is interest «?d. 

Kelly's Directories Ltd. are holders of royal 
warrants of appointment to His Majesty the 
and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wah*s, and 
have been established in business since the year 17119. 
They are puldishers not only of London’s Directory, 
The Post Office London Dir^tory, but also of fiO f)er 
cent of the different directories issued in Great Britmii, 

least ir» times as many as those issued by any other 


firm of directory publishers in Great Britain. 
are with their world-wide organization better equipped 
than any to produce a directory of the World. 

X 

FRENCH 

CULTURE PHYSIQUE HINDOUE : 
Jafindra Chakraborty. Published by Tjcs KdUions 
Adyar. I Symre Itapp, Paris, (> francs. 

Mon. Chakraborty is an old student of the Faculte 
tics Scimees, Paris and served as advisor to several 
important Indian States m their industrial develop 
iiicnts. .\ few’ years ago he came into touch with 
the enlightened chief of Aundh who has the credit 
of developing the lireathing exercises of ancient Hindu 
l^an^ynma into a regiuar treatment for chronic 
ailments. His system has been popularized in ^ngal 
by Mr. Chakraborty. who publisned a Bengali book 
on the subject and which he got published in French 
during his recent business tour through France and 
EuroiH’. His old Professor Mon. Sylyain fiCyi has. 
in reexim mending the book to the public, said in his 
preface that among the Gyrnnosophists of ancient 
India known to the Greeks, theroi were veteran 
champions of “Nature-cure’’ whose methods should 
be seriously studied by those devoted to the science 
of therapeutics. Illumination of the soul was considered 
unattainable to those who were weak in body as we 
find eloarly formulated by Hindu masters who said, 
Titain salahnicon lahitya* “This self cannot 
be rcalizcHl by the weak”. Thus }>hy8i(‘al harmony 
was taken to be rhe basis of spiritual (Kjuilibriuni 
and through the various Togic Usanas and exercises 
of prTmTjynfna, .as Mr. (/hakraborty has shown in 
his thought -provoking book, the Hindus made a sub- 
stantial eontributioii to the health sciences of humanity. 
The book deserves the careful study of the doctors 
as well as of the general ptiblic. Several neatly 
drawn diagrams of the exercises go to enhance the 
UMcfnlness of ihc \olumc. 

Nao 


SANSKRIT 

THE MAHARHAR.\TA. ADIPARVAN ; 

Fasrirntr i : crttbally edited by Dr. X. S. Sukthan- 
kar. PnNishrd by the Bhandarkar Oriental fiesean h 
[nslllniv, Poona. 

This is the last insialniont ol the Adtparwnn which, 
as presented now by the learned ixlitor, will settle 
many fKiiuts of dispafe, al>oiii the formation of the 
Mahabharata, ariainii mainly out of indiscriminate 
printing of any and every text. Over one hundred 
pages of the Voluiiu^ were devoted to the exposition 
of the method of textual criticism. This Prolegomena 
will stand for years as the noblest monument 
of conscientious scholarship and vindicatti the 
claims of Indian resear<*h in Indian milien utiliz- 
ing the materials and men of this half-explored 
eoiitincnt. The Sarada Codex and the Nepal M8S. of 
the Great Epic have oiiencd our eyes to the treasures 
that are still available to us, if only we set about 
w’orkiug with the determination and good-will dis- 
played by our friends of the Bhaudai^ar Institute. 
The birth coutenary of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar will be 
celebrated in 1937 and wc ha|x> it will be worthily 
signalized by the completion of this unique edition 
ot thi* Maliabharata. 
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Tho editor iis a classification and detailwt 

account of the manuscripts, loading: to n veritable 
pcfligree of Acliparvan versions, stariinf? with Vyasa's 
feharata and coming down to tho earliest available 
MSS. of the IGth century and after. Then ftdiows a 
critical siirv(‘y of the vjirious recensions and their 
intoreliition. The hurriiHf publication of a few 
parmins by Prof P. P. S. Sastri of Madras, pur[)orted 
to be the critical c<lition of the South Indian MSS., 
naturally forced Dr. Suktbankar to ni-examiiic the 
whole (|Ucsiion of Mahabbarata criticism aixl to 
fonnuhiie cl(*arly the Principles fnllo\\c<l by bim in 
the ootistitntion of tbe text. Over ton years of 
patient analysis in collabor.ition with the purhiifu 
Irom all parts of Iiuli.a, has j^iven Dr. Snktbankar a 
vantufce jj:roiind for lucid and convincint!: generaliza- 
tions which few cIs'* in the fii'ld of Indolojry c.an 
command tod.-iy. Very appropriately therefore Prof. 
Sylvain Ixwi, President of the S>!rirte of 

Paris has ob'^erved : “We po-sfss beneebuMh, thanks 
to the zeal, the science and coriseienco of Dr. 
Sukfliankar, a model edition of Adip.irvan which 
later researches can mdther modify tior enrich to any 
appreciable extent.” This is indeed a rani compliment 
cominj' from an exjut-ine; critic like Prof. Levi, tho 
<d‘ l^uro[)ean Indoloiriats. 

In “tho perilous mivijration of the Mahnbhjlruta 
Ocean” our infn'iad pilot Dr Snkihankar no <l(»nbt 
was cbtxwl by manv fellow-s lilors, Indian and 
Kuro[K‘an, whom he salutes as “1)0 icon lii^hts,” Hut 
wo irreet in him the reawak(*ned finnui of fridian 
scholarship illnmininir the d!\rk corridors of our 
glorious nistory. ITis Mahabharata studies w'hich 
with rare catholicity of outlook, he places on lines 
p.arill(‘l to the formation of the Javanese Hhara’am 
(lOOf) A. f). ), of the 7\n<!hra Hharatanm of Xannava 
Hhatta (K)!?,')), of tl\c Bhrirat.am injari of Kshemendra 
(IOjO a. D.) and of the Persia i» n<lapt,atioi\ of tho 
p:rcat Akbir’s reij^n (LW), will someday develop, let 
ns hope, sprM'ial departments of Mahabharata research 
in onr TTiiiveraitics, Meaiovhile our sincere congratu- 
lations ffO out to him on this Hi<;;nal success. 

Kali PAH Nao 

VAKYAPADIYA-PRATIIAMA KANDA. 

WitJf the (floss hff file aidhnr and the. com- 
mmlfirif of Vrt.sohh/idrva, EliteA hff Chamdeo 
Shastn] M. J„ Jf. 0. L. Professor of Sfinshrit, 
Ihtffinanda (hlleije, Lahore. Published hf L. 
Rap Lai Kapur for Jj. Run Lai Kapur Trust 
Sorietip Auarkali, Lahore. Prire /iv. o. 

Here W(‘. have .a fine critical edition of one of 
the 0 Arlic.st and most important works on the 
philosophy of Sanskrit irraramar. The volume 
contains tlie text and what the editor supfviscs to be 
tbe author's own ^loss on it as also extracts from a 
commentary by Vrisabhaor Vrisabhadeva. The colophon 
gives the name of the author aw Hirivri^abha which 
according to the editor refeu'^ to Hari or Hhartrihari, 
the author of the text, rrimbhn^ heing an honorific 
term (.Sanskrit [ntrodiiction, p. 18). The gloss as 
published in the Benares edition of the work is 
stated to be a shorter v<ir8iou of the bigg(*r gloss 
published here (Sanskrit Introduction, p. 18). The 
value of the. edition would have been enhanced if the 
portions missing in the Benares edition and ^he 
Benares MSS. w’cre distinguished by some indication. 
The preface in English gives an account of the MSS. 
consulted and the detailed introduction in Sanskrit 


deals with tho anthor, his wo^ks and the commen- 
tarn's thereon. There are indices of tho im ports nt 

words in the text and gloss^^ and of tho first lines 
of tho verses of the text as well as of tho quotations 
in tho gloss and commentary. 

TUc edition besrs the stamp of the labour 

devoted to it by tbe learned editor. Ho has not 
only eolluied quite a number of MSS, to deter- 
mine correct rend'iigs btit has also taken the 

troulile of tracing some of the verses of iho 

work in varii»us works where they have hwn 
incidentally (jiioted and cxpbiineu. A reference 
(which is not unfortuniitoly complere and full) to 
these works luis been niinlo in the foot-notes under 
the verses (loncerm'd. In some cases the explanations 
as coiitamed in these works have been quoted. 

It is regrettable that the ahhrevintioiis used in the 
foot-notes liave not been ex |>I lined except in the case 
of those used to indicate? th*^ MSS. collated. Though 
some of these ahhreviations like which uppartaitly 
refers to the Benares e<lition of the work <|uitc clear, 
there are others I'ke qi. ?. IJ. (f- u., p. H) which are 
not at all intcliigiblc. 

CtllNTAUAKAN CllAKRAYAltTl 


SANSKRIT BENGALI 

BILVlIMAS[irRAM--.SVco//</ Pada of Seeond 
Chapkr with Sankara's Phasifa and the Ifhaniaii 
of i'Arhnspall Mtsra aufl the Ve^Unla Kalpnlaru 
of Anialananda Sirtrswali u'ilfi translalions of 
the Bhaspa. and th.e, Bhmnaii : liif Pandit tharu 
Knshna VeAantntirlha. Edited hif Pandit R/ijcn- 
dranath Ghosh Vedantahhusana with a foreword 
and noPs. 

Pandit Rij end ran nth Yedanfalihiisana is well known 
to the iearne I world for his valuable contributions in 
the field of Ny.'iya and Viwiaiita ai>d as an editor 
and translator of the m aster pi(?ces of Indian ])hiloso- 
phy in the Bengali language. Bengal owes a great 
deal to him, «nd wo only state a sober truth that the 
present difiusion of Vedantie, culture has to a largo 
extent been possible by bis unceasing efiorts extend- 
ing over decades. The present edition with the 
Hciig di translation and his critical notes only adds a 
now feather l/i his cap. The seeoinl Pada of tho 
second chapkr of the Brahrnasnfra, called tho 
Tarkapada, is one of the most difficult and at the 
Bam»" time the most important sc'ctions of the work. 
In this section the difi’erent philosophical schools, 
that were combating with one another at the time, 
have boon subjected to criticism and ultimately tho 
inTide(jua»*v or the falsity of the doctrines has been 
proveil. This seetion, therefore, has its , irresistible 
attraction for students of Indian philosophy and 
stands apart from the rest in view of its divergenco 
from the general method and trend of discu.ssion 
followed in other parts. In other parts the Brahma-* 
BUtra is chiefiy occupied with finding out the import 
of thq Upanishidic passages and its fight is with other 
rival orthodox schools in the matter of ascertainment 
of the true philosophy taught in tho Upanishads. But 
in this section which is embodied in tho present 
volum e under review tho Sutrakara no longer appeals 
t/> the authority of Sniti and meets the opponents on 
their own ground and ho draws his arguments from 
the resources of independent reasoning. Our editor, 
herefore, has done a service to Bengali literature 
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by hrinyn^ out this pa^'t with a B'^norali trans- 
Intion which has baen d'^e by Pandit Charu Krishna 
Vfidiintatirtha und^r hU inspiration and gnida'ioe. 
The translation will bn h Ipful to tho nndnrstandingj 
of the difficult text. The introduction by the wHtor, 
thouirh brief, contains minv valuable information, 
and the editor has put forward a bold plea that ihe 
Buddhist d(R3trlne3 eri-icized bv the S'Pr.iknra arc 
not the discov'Ty of Oiutim Ibiddha hut of oMer 
Buddhas, and these were only i?iven a now oricivation 
by the historical Buddhs. The oriiiind Buddhism 
w;is only an adaptatirm of the Vwlie doerrim's whi<‘h 
were trradndly transformed by the latter Bipldhas 
and their followers, ft emnot be expected that this 
theory of Pandit Volantabhusana, which is adumbrated 
in the introduction aud foUowt^l out in his critical 
notes, will find r*ady and willintr acceptance in 
academic bodies. But a case has been made out 
and it deserves to be worlc(»rl out in all its b'lrincs 
ei'her by the editor himself nr by any other ambitious 
gcholar.^ Wo think it premature to pronounce any 
opinion either way and leave it. an open (jnesMon. 

The translation work has b^H?n faithfully done and 
the editor and the translator d<‘servo oiir thanks. 
ConsifhTinp: the difficultv of th(* Bhasya and the 
Bhamiti iti this part the success of the translator 
cannot l>c consid«Ted to be a mean achii'ycmeut. The 
filitor has followoil no his m- thod of interpretation 
of the Sutras and Adhikornnas on the basis of the 
wordinjr of the Sutra and has shown how it fits in 
with the arrani!;euieMt of Sankara. VVe had, in oiir 
r«*vicw of the Smritipada, an oecasirui to draw the 
attention of schol irs to the merits of this method and 
we reittTate our reeomm''ndjition to enterprisint!: 
students of ■•Vcsianta to follow it out to its loirieal 
poneliision. We recomiri'^ud this edition to students 
and I ivmeu iil'ku without thr; least mental n'serva- 
tion and we have no donbt that they will derive, 
snb-tantial help in underetandiuK the central position 
of Vedanta philosophy. 

Satkari Mookeiukk 


ENOLTSH-OUJRATI 

IIISTOUTCAL INSCIUPTIONS OP fUTJA. 
RAT. (From anrlmt tintrs to the end of Fnfjhcl/i 
Part I, Friited hj/ Anknripfa Girijnsnnhar 
Vnihhfiojf U.A., M. It. A. S., ('Urnfor, Prince 
of Wales Maseiinif fltnibaj/. Paf dished hf the 
Forbes (injarnti Std)bn, Ad'), Gtr^tunt^ fhrk 
Pond, Bomhmf. N, L Vai Ps, 4-8-0, 

To familiarize the people of Oiijarat with the 
history of tho people— as much of it. as may bo 
ffathered from its inscriptions -'the Forbes (hijarati 
Rahim has broii^rht forward this handy volume which 
will bo |)eriised with deli«^ht bv the sliidenis of the 
suhj'vt. Part I contains inseriptions of Asoka, 
Kudradamann, Rndrasena, Jayadarnana, Sknndajrupta, 
T)t»ruvasena, Siladiiya and others -emperors, kinfi;*# 
and p<)tentate8 b(donp;inf!; to various dvn:istic*K— tak«m 
from learned journals ntid valuahlc lihriries as well 
as fpun museums at Valla, Bhavnaf!;.ir, Juinmadh, 
Rijkot and Bomhiy. Eich seetiori hcj^iiis with a 
briif hiabvrieal and critical note, and the text of 
each inscription is prehLced by an account of it, 


where it was found, wherein lay its sijijnificaace, etc., 
togetiier with other and relevant historical informa* 
tion. Then follow the inscriptions transliterated 
into Dcvn ij^ri and translattjd into Gujarati ; some- 
times liifTerent readirms have also been given. There 
has been no photographic reproduciioa of any of 
the inscriptions and the price has been kept com- 
piruively low to suit all pockets and to encourage 
sale of the hook in educational institutions and 
among those interested in historical researches. 
Though speeitilly inteutled for Gnjrati-sjKirtkiiig |)Cople 
tho l))ok will he appreciated by all who want to l)e 
jxisied in the historical literature of India and 
specially in its inscriptions. 

It is refreshing to note that the Sabha, which 
has already lo its credit a number of important 
public i' ions, has a definiie programme of its own 
and intends to publish treatises of historical interest 
rchiiiiig to Oiijrat and Gujrati literature which will 
be eagerly awaited. 

P. R. Sen 


GUJARATI 

ARDHLJN ANG : Lhj Yaf^msh 11, Shukal, of 
the Gunasundnri Karyalaya, lYuHed at tko 
LuJeana Slcxim Priniiny Press, Bombay. Pp, 14S, 
Paper (hver. Prkvj A.s. 12, 

‘‘Ardhun Ang'', fndy translated, means “the 
better hall’' and these are twelve, very entertaining 
stories, showing how “the better half' of Hindu 
Society is being treated at the hands of the remaining 
half. The very great misery, which is still the lot 
of women, in these days of education and advance, 
is pet out here, in language which is sure to be 
understood by the class of readers for whom the 
stories wre written. For instance, the story “Lost 
Heart" (Haiya Suni) describes how' the evil of 

{ >\rents 8<-lliiig their young girls to old and aged 
iridegrooms is still rampant in full force. The 
other story explaining why a graduate lady principal 
of a girl’s school remained iiiimarruHl, shows up 
the perfidious nature of men iur resfHjet of the other 
sex. On the whole we find it to be a delightful little 
book of stories. 

JINA VAN!: Translated by Sim^^hil. Printed 
at the Gayatri Prinflntf Press, Bhavnagar. 
Pj). 22’), Uiaslrated Paper Cover. Price Re, I, 

The difl’crcnt Darshanas have been comparatively 
studied by a Bengali scholar, Shriyut Harisut 
Bhattaeharyaji ami the results published in the 
Bengali monthly called Jina Vani. The ps|)ers thus 
publi-^licd have been translated into Gujarati ujid 
they lurnish very serious rending to those who are 
thinkers and iniercsted in research work. The writer of 
the original papers is neither a Jain nor very 
familiar with .tain Shastras. But still w’hatever 
little he has studii;d, he has studied very' well. The 
section, e. //., deali/ig with the existence of God, 
according lo the ideas of Jain metaphysics, is a very 
well-WTitten disHcrtniion. and would repay piTuaal. 
The last section dealing with the inscriptions about 
Mahanij:! Kharbcl is replete with all information 
obtainable ut>-to-date on the subject 


K. M. J. 



TRAINING INDIANS FOR MILITARY CAREERS 

II. THE DEHRA DUN ACADEMY AT WORK 


By St. NIHAL S1N(4H 


1 

T he instinct to pick out the right man for 
the right place that the British governing 
clas8e.s are credited with po.S8essing certainly 
found expression when (Colonel (afterwards 
Brigadier) L. P. Collins, i). a. o., o. n. k., was 
appointP(l the (bmmandant of the Indian 
Military Academy at Dehra Dun. By tempera^ 
ment he was exceedingly well fitted to do the 
spade-work involved in creating, on Indian 
soil an institution of this type. 

Instead of being stiff’ and stand-offish in 
manner, talking in gruff monosyllables jin«J they 
consisting largely of words of command, he had 
a pleasant personality and possessed a happy 
knack of getting things rlone by carrying with 
him persons who were to serve as his instru- 
ments. His frank, open way, too, stood him 
in goo<l stead in starting the wheels of the 
machinery going. 

At no stage did he surround his work with 
mystery. Instead of keeping visitors out of the 
Academy grounds, he welcomed them, put them 
immediately at ea.se, encouraged them to ask 

S iestions and gave them facilities for studying 
e work of the institution over which he 
presided. 

These qualities made it possible for him to 
win the respect and confidence of the Gentlemen- 
Cadets place<l in his (jharge by the Military 
Department of tWe Government of India. On 
one occasion when he was kindly showing me 
over the Academy, I noted that each young man 
whom he passed and who saluted him was 
addressed by name. A personal relationship 
seemed to exist between the officer-in-the-making 
and the man who, in the last analysis, wan 
responsible for shaping his destiny. 

In her sphere Mrs. Collins has been equally 
successful and has done much to make the 
Gentlemen-Cadcts feel at home lK)th in and out 
of the C'ommandant’s House, where they have 
been frecjuent and welcome guests. These associa- 
tions which, I am told, are fostered by all 
members of the staff, have an important bearing 
on the future social life of cadets in the Indian 
Army. 

These social contacts were particularly valu- 
able because during working hours and in the 
quarters they were supplement^ with discipline 
acooivling to the highest military standai^s. No 
Gentleman-Cade^ 1 am sure, can^ for instance, 
view with equanimity, much less with indifference, 


a summons into the Comman^lant’s presence, 
when the young man has flagrantly failed to 
conform to the Standing Orders, or when his 
work has not given satisfaction. This is as it 
should be, otherwise the graduates of the institu- 
tion would not command respect. 

The officers associated with the Commandant 
for conducting the Academy were all carefully 
selected. Such was particularly the case with 
the instructor.^. Each was regarded as specially 
proficient in the subject he was detailed to teach. 
At least one of them -Major (now Lieutenant- 
(k)lonel) R. A. Savory, m. r. appointed to 
teach strategy, who reported for duty on May 1, 
19.32 bad, I believe, had teaching experiencti 
at (the Royal Military (Wlege) Sandhurst in 
England. 

A word must be said about the Adjutant- 
(/Rptain tjiow Major) J. P. S. Maclaren who 
arrived in Dehra Dun on July \\ 1932. A 
Scot by birth and belonging to one of the 
“crack” British regiments -the ^lack Watch 
(1st Battalion) -he was the right-hand man of 
the Commandant, His responsibilities during the 
formative period were particularly heavy. 

The Adjutant acts, I may add, as the 
(Commandant’s Secretary (to use a. civilian ex- 
pression). He, in addition, has been responsible 
to the Commandant for the drill and discipline 
of the Gentlomen-Cadets. 

His racial heritage of canniness, his mental 
alertness and physical energy specially fitted him 
for the position. I doubt if any Gentleman- 
Cadet ever succeeded in “putting it over him” - 
to u.se a .schoolboy phrase— or, at least, did so 
twice. 

11 

While these selections were admirable in 
themselves, they did not make up for the com- 
plete omission of Indians from the higher staff 
of the Academy. Not one of the men who did 
the spade-work there— except in the purely 
physical sense— was of ln<lian blood and birth, 
^or was a single Indian who could, as of right 
associate with the British officers on equal terms, 
employed as an instructor. 

In the course of my several visits to the 
Academy, I saw, at least on one occasion, an 
Indian possessing the Vicer^’s Commission 
marching a detachment of the (^ntiemen-Cadets 
up and down the parade ^ound. But any one 
wno knew aught of military matters knew that 
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he was no n^oro than a glorified non-commissioned 
olfieer. ^ ^ 

All the Indians that I came aeross on various 
orcasions, excepting the genial young Punjabi 
who has the catering contract were, invariably, 
of inferior status. They served meat and drink 
or polished shoes. 

The omission of Indians from the higher 
staff’ of the Academy caused regret, I seem to 
recollect, to some M. tj. A., who put a question 
on that subject. The Army Secretary explained, 
if my memory serves me aright., that no Indian 
officer possessing the necessary seniority and 
qualifications was yet (the spring of 103d) 
available. 

It w’ouM have done no good 
to have rejoined that that 
lameiUable state of affairs had 
resulted directly from the policy, 
until recently pursued, of 
excluding Indians from the 
(Commissioned rank. The time 
tluit has l>e(*n lost cannot be 
regained through reeriminati^m 
or regrets. But it might liavc* 
been pointed out that there was 
no deartli of Indian civilians 
who nnght have been engaged 
to teach eerlain subjects that 
duly (pialified civilians can tcacdi 
just as w»ell, if not better tlian, 
jiiilitary meru 

Nor wouM it have been an 
unheard of innova tioji so to 
employ civilians. Tlie Dominion 
of (Jajjada tloes not entrust all 
phases of education of its cadets 
to military men, though owing 
to the energetic policy it has 
pursued for over half a century 
in respect of training officers, it 
does not have to resort to that Practice through 
lack of officers possessing the necessary seniority 
and qualifications.* I shall refer to this matter 
again wdien 1 deal with the course of instruction 
at the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun. 

Ill 

1, for one, should have liked to have seen 
one or more Canadians with experience at the 
Royal Military College at Kingston employed 

• Refer to the Author’s article, Ca/iafia's Hh// 
of Trainimj Army in the July issui^ of 

The. Mndrrn Reriow, 8eo also The Catuida Tear 

compiled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and published by the authority of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, where it is aoted, on 
page 1010, that the staff of the Royal Military CtMlege 
at Kingston “is composed of a commandant, a statt- 
adjutant, and a competent staff’ of civil (the italics 
are the author’s) and military professors ajid in- 
structors.” 


from the very beginning, at the Dehra Dun 
Academy. This for several reasons: 

(1) The first batch of officer-instructors at 
Dehra Dun were no doubt, carefully selected 
men for their respective posts. I have said us 
much. But, to the best or my knowledge and 
belief, their experience was limited to that gained 
by them in the Imperiid Army. It would greatly 
surprise me to learn that even one of them had 
serve<l in any Dominion defence force, much less 
taught in a Dominion military college. 

If India is, some day, to be a Dominion and 
is to have a Dominion Army, as was contemplat- 
ed at least at one time, f it surely is not too 
early to biigin training officers with that aim in 


view. No arrangement could have furthered that 
olqect better or more speedily than to have 
employed, at digging the Academy foundations, 
men witli some (preferably long and valuable) 
experience of teaching at a Dominion training 
centre. 

(;2) 111 one essential respect, conditions in 
India are similar to those in Canada—the virtual 
absence of (tlio institution that the English crU) 
the “public scdiool.” The Canadians who organized 
the Royal Military College at Kingston in the 
seventies of the last century were not oblivious 
of the fact ihat the people in the “Old Country” 
from whom they hail sprung had built up their 
upper military fabric on the basis of public school 
education: but they did not deem it necessary 
or even exi)cdient to develop that type of educa- 
tion as a pre-requisite of military training. Some 

t Soc reference to this point in the preceding 
article of this series (p. 190 of The Modern Ite^icw 
for August, 1935). 



An interior view of the fine Me>8» built by a Punjabi 
contractor, Uai Karn Rat an Bahadur, 
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of the Canadians who went from the ordinary 
schools to Kingston, (lualified for the King’s 
Commission there and subsociuently were employed 
as instructors there, could therefore, have been 
of great service to us, especially < luring the 
formative period of the Academy. 

(3) In Canada th(ire has not yet arisen a 

military caste or a ruling caste, as is the case 

in Britain. Thon^ the fighting services have 
never been elevated to the j)lane of a fetish 
US in the British Isles. Finance, industry, 
merchandising and cognat(i professions and 
trades arc, if anything, rated higher than an 
army career. The employment of one or more 
oflicers brought up in th(' traditions of Canadian 
democracy would, therefore, liave exercised a 
healthy iniiuence upon th(? young Indian^ in 
training at Dchra Dun. 

(1) The poor man’s son in Canada has, t.) 
my way of thinking, a far betUa* chance of 
ttualifying, in normal tim(\s, dimtltf for the 
King’s Commission than he does in Britain. 

'I’hat fact, in itself, is of the gnaite.st .‘^igiiillcan(‘e 
tO' an impoverislKid peopL^ like ourselves and 

the more tho Canadian ('X})erience in the training 
of Indian cadets is as^illlilated, the l)i‘tter for us. 

I was happy to hairn, some time ago, that 
a Canadian graduate of Kingston liad succeeded 
a British officer who had been tran.sferred from 
the Academy. I do not yet know whether he 
had any teaching or administrative exjUTicnce 
there. As other openings occur, this proeed(‘nt 
will, I hope, l)e followed and care will be Uiken 
to appoint Canadians with such experuMice at 
Kingston. 

Military appointments an' generally made, I 
understand, for four years. Soon the Academy 
will be in its fourth year. 'I'hen^ tlieii will be 
the opportunity to place one or more Canadians 
with ^ Kingston e.xperieneo in admini.strative 
positions and they fte given .^'opc for Dominion- 
izing the institution. 

IV 

The subjects pre.seribed for the competitive 
test for entrance to the Academy as well as 
those studied there show that they have been 
laid down by authorities who, may be only 
sub-con s(;iously, are aiming to produce officers 
for the Imperial rather than for a Dominion 
array. J will, first, examine the subjects for the 
entrance examination held by the Public Service 
Commission on which Indians of education and 
experience are represented. 

English is, for instance, given great pro- 
minence. Even French and (iennan are assured 
a pl^e. No Indian language— not even Ilindu- 
Btaniy the nascent linf/m Inflira— however, figures 
in the list. Why should our languages— both 
modern and classical— be thus ousted by European 
topgues ?. 

A remark contained in one of the reports 
submitted by the examiners for the Academy as 


summarized in an official publication, unconscious- 
ly reveals tho psychology that has dictated the 
selection of the subjects. It reads : 

“The ability of the better candidates to 
uiidorstand and express themselves in English 
was good and, as far as knowledge of English 
is concerned, they should prove well qualified 
for the profession for which they are competing.*’* 

Is a French, (Jerman, Italian,* or Japanese 
officer, who do(‘s not know a w#rd of English, 
unliUed, solely for thnt reason, for the lighting 
profession ? 

It must, moreover, Ix' nMnembered that the 
young Indian who wins his right through this 
<*ompetilion to enter the Academy, will be trained 
tb(Me to command, not a British but an Indian, 
military unit. The men lie will lead in action, 
if fortune favours him that far, will, almost 
without exception, Ix' (*om[)lctely ignorant of the 
language a knowledge of which is consiilcred to 
qualify him for the fighting prohvssion. 

I would he iht' last piM’son to belittle, 
much less to deny, tlu‘ advantages that llow 
from knowing Fnglish, especially to students of 
military sci(*ncc. I <io, !x)wovcr, suggest that the 
statement quotcil is, to say the least, naive and 
reveals a i)syclK)logy tlial interests me. 

The precedent set, in this regard, by (’anada 
may well be adopted in India. There Frcneli (the 
language of the Canadians of hVcaich descent who 
form a small peri^iuitage compared with their 
compatriots of Britisli stock) assigned a. place 
on par with lOngli.sli in the s(‘heme of siudie.s at 
the Koyal .Military College at Kingston. Here 
in India llindu'^tjini may ho iniopte*!. Of this 
I shall write in another connection. 

1’he only Imlian subject included in 
the li.-^t for the entram'o examination of 
the Indian Military Academy is “Indian 
history.” The choice* of taking it or not is 
left with the eandidaU'. -it is not, in other 
words, one >f the o))ligatory sul)je<‘ts.r The 
[xqxT set in th(^ (uxamination held in October, 
in:>l (rh(‘ la-t te.st for which I have particulars) 


• Pamphlet of the Corupotitivc Kxaminations for 
admission to the Indian Military Academy, Dehra 
Dun, and Royal Indian Marine held in October 
1 934. P. 47. 

i* The obligatory subjects are : Part I. (1) Inter- 
view and Record -oOT) marks (2) JMigli{4h Language— 
30) marks. (3) Oeneral Knowledge— 3CK) marks. 
(4) Elementary Mathematics— 1 30 marks. (5) Geo- 
graphy-150 marks. Part 11 : Two of these subjects, 
ana not more, must he taken, (a) French or German — 
3(X) marks, (b) Lower Mathematics,— 300 marks, 
(c) Higher Mathematics- -IWX) marks, (d) English history 
from 148.5,- “300 marks, (e) Indian History— 300 
marks, (f) Physics— 300 marks, (g) Chemistry — 300 
marks. One of the following may also be taken ; 

(a) Outlines of English History from 1485,-150 marks. 

(b) Elementary Science— 150 marks, (e) Freehand or 
Geometrical Drawing— 150 marks. The number of , 
marks represents tho maximum. 
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Above : 


JMoiv 


Tho new quarters erected for the Kentleuicn-cadcts are ^i^ot on the as^th (defunct) 

modation provi.lcd, in the years of plen y, m hostm oripoa^ 

at the iCoyal Military Kin« 

l^t.ranrcSSrrTe" ^ademy'Ty his EaeceFleney I^rd Willingdon. 
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contains five questions (out of twelve) that relate 
dim'My to the British period : 

Describe briefly the struf^^fflc for supremacy 
amon^ European powers in India during^ the 
second half of the (‘ighteenth century, and 
account for the ultimate triumph of tlie English 
(British ?). 

“8. Explain the Afghan policy of the Govern- 
ment of India from 1887 to 1870. 

K.^timak^ the share of Warren Hastings 
in establishing and developing the British power 
in India. ••• 

“U. Indicate the main stages in the dev(dop- 
ment of the Imlian constitution from 1801 to 
1019. 

“12. Describe the measure.s taken by the 
British Government for the suppression of social 
abuses in India, and indicate the policy connected 
therewith.” * 

The examiner was apfjarently not .satistie<l 
with the answers given in resjiect of social and 
political (piesfions, for we read : 

. 1 have not seen any really good answer 
on the developimmt of Indian constitution and 
the policy of (he Government in relation to the 
suppression of social abuses. It wouhl be 
desirable to encourage tlie caiididate.s to aequire 
a more thorough and accurate knowledge of .such 
subjects.' ’t 

1 wonder if que^^tions pertaining to inatbTs 
that have recently roused or coiitiniK; to naise 
strong feeling in tlu3 eountry should be put to 
young men desirous of entering a military 
academy, from which politics must of neee.ssity 
be debarred. They migh^ in some cases, either 
result in dissimulation or in answers that might 
annoy the examiner, unless he be a person 
possessed of a keen sense of appreciation of 
other people’s [)oints of view. 

V 

My own impression is that the young men 
between eighteen and twenty y^ars of age who 
entc»r the Aeademy through the portals of the 
competitive examination measure up to a fairly 
high standard of intelligonee. With few exeep- 
tions, they are not, I fear, as alert as their 
fellow.s in ('anada who enb'r the Royal Military 
College at Kingston at, I believe, a little earlier 
age. In respect of discipline and methodical ways 
and nossibly also of lithene.ss of body, I would 
arljudge them to be .somewhat below tla^ Canadian 
standard. 

British military men (and even many British 
civilians) would attribuk' these dedeets to the 
fact that most of them have not had “public 
school” education. In proof of that contention 
they would point to the superiority in these 
respects of Gentlcnien-('adets who have had such 
training. 

Ibid, p. 21. 

Ibid, p. 48. 


I have no quarrel with men who take that 
stand. With their racial ‘heritage and personal 
experience they could flo no other. 

Few young Canadians who win through the 
competitive kist, hold under the superintendence 
of the Department of National Defence, their 
right to admission into the Royal Military 
(vollege at Kingston, have^ on the con|jj*ary, had 
“public .«choor* ediieation. The difference between 
them and the Indians who enlc^ the Academy 
through the gate of comi)otition must therefore 
he accounted for in a diffiTf^nt way. 

My own view is that our domestic and social 
life, even at this stage of onr development, does 
not make for individual an«l national (liscipline. 
In regard to capacity for devotion to her jirogeny 
and self-sacrifice to ensure tlieir weal, the Indian 
mother has no peer. Nor is she behind her 

Western sister in her ability, much le.ss in her 
ilesire, to instruct her (‘hildren in the eternal 

verities of which she, even though she be un- 

lettered, may possess an enviable coniproliension. 
Her very virtues, however, stand in many, 

perhaps most, instances— in the way of her 
subjecting them to a rigid diseipline. Indulgem^e 
alway.s w('ll meant but sehlom conducive to 
welfare -prevents her from making her sons and 
daughters, especially sons, rigidly conform to an 
ordered life. 

If we wish the human tree to be upstanding 
we shall have to see to it that the t\vig does not 
become misshapen. 

The facilities for acquiring a wide, general 
knowledge — acquiring it subconsciously do not 
exist even in opulent Indian homes U) anything 
like the extent to which they do in the farm- 
houses in the Canadian “wilds.”* The daily 
paper is regarded there a.s a necessity and not 
as a luxury. I have never visited a place so 
remote from a vitalizing urban centre that I did 
not see magazine.s as well — often many of them 
and of several kind.'J. Though eight years have 
elapsed since my last visit (1920-27) even tlien 
radio ha<l penetrated to tlui farthest northern 
limit of habitation and was .serving to broaden 
the intellectual horizon, and not merely to set 
the Canadian feet to moving in rhythm over 
the hoard lloor. 

If we aspire to fashion our policies and to 
administer them without external let or hindrance 
we have to improve our domestic and social life in 
the.se and kindred respects. 

VI 

In addition to the front gate of admission 
to the Academy, of which I have written, there 
is a side entrance. It i.s meant especially for army 

* My booklet On ihc Door step of Prospprity in 
Western Canada written for and published by 
the Canadian Government (Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization), contains specific instances 
which may be read with interest and, I believe, with 
profit by my country-peopla 
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men, who, officially, may be as old as twenty-five, 
and for cadets of ther dynasties rulini^^ Indian 
States and Indian State subjects. The ‘Tndian 
Army Special Certificate of KJucation” s:ivo9 
them the title to pass throujrli it. 

The provision of two doors to an institution 
is open to ol)jection on principle as well as on 
{^rounds of expediency. There is bound to be a 
marked difference in aj?e, intellectual ef|uipmcnt 
and experience between the men who enter 
throujjh the competitive examination and those 
who find their way in throuj^h the other portal. 
To say the least, this practice tends to produce 
heterogeneity— inexcaisable, particularly, in this 
instance. 


Academy by the side door. This sort of orocedure 
may conduce to advancing an individual— enable 
him to gratify his personal ambition. But is it 
good for the nation ? 

The maturer the army cadet at the time of 
his entrance into the Academy, the shorter will, 
as a rule, he his (;areer as an officer, provided, 
of course, that he manages to scrape through 
the tests —oral, written and practical. Assuming 
that the ‘^Academy age,” as it may be called, 
coincides, in every instance, with the true age — 
and 1 have serious doubts on this point— many 
of these men, in the normal course, will be 
nearing the retiring age hardly when they have 
attiiined to a ^lajor’s rank. That cannot be 



A corner in the Ante-Eoom, corresponding to a Common 
Room in a non military institution. 


While the Public fService 
(Commission publishes from time 
to time, the papers it sets to 
the candidates desirous of entering 
the Academy through competition, 
and the pamphlet containing 
them and much other uselul 
information can he purchased by 
any one for eight annas, Army 
IIead(]uart(Ts, under whose aegis 
the aforeiiKMitioned certificate i^ 
issued do not a])p(‘ar to follow 
lliat proeednr(‘. Wliy? 

If the intellectual staiidanl 
to wln’cli the men who earn 
their title that certificate 
exactly, or even approximat.(‘ly, 
ilio same as tlie one to which 
the “competition wallahs” (as 
they arc popularly called i must 
needs conform, then why two 
examinations and, above all, why 
two examinations conducted by 
two bodies ? Surely the Public 
Service Commission is efficient 
nn<l independent enough to he entrusted with the 
whole "‘job”. 

I have grave doubts, however, that the standard 
is the same or similar. Few of the “A”, or Army 
<*adets, could get through the Public Service 
Commission test, if they tried, much less win a 
high place in the competition. Such, I am sorry 
to say, is the impression I have formed and my 
impression tallies, I am assured, with those of 
others, some of whom have had ev(*n better 
opportunity to study the cadets of this category 
than J. 


regarded as a brilliant prospect for a nation 
ot .5.>n,(M)0,0nO persons which reeentlv w'as 
told that it did not liavt' a single offTeer of 
its own senior ami rjualificfl enoiigli to he 
employe.! on the Academy stuff 

J his matter of fundamental importance, 
r hope that it will aftraet the atkmtion of both 
our i>eople and thii (hivernmont of India. The 
sooner the duality of entrance arrangements is 
(tone away with, the latter for the country and 
even the military profession. 


Then, too, there is the (pjostion of age to 
consider. It tempts men of education who, on 
account of having ]iassed tluMi- twentieth year, 
could not sit in the competitive examination, 
even if they had the intellectual equipment to 
succeed in winning one of the coveted places, 
to enter the army, either as privates and climb 
up a rung or two on the n. r, o.-ladder (say to 
lance-naikship, the minimum qualification), or to 
obtain a Viceroy^s Commission (in reality only 
a glorified n. c. o.-ship) and crawl into the 


VTT 

Since grey matter — and not merely brawn— 
enti'i’s into modern warfare in an ever-increasing 
degree', it would have been thought that 
(fenthMiien-Cadets whoso intellectual equipment 
would not stand the test of competition would, 
as a rul(\ make slower progress with their 
studies at the Academy than the “competition 
wallahs.*’ Army Headqnartors were apparently 
of a different opinion. The officers who settled 
the principles on which the Academy has to be 
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run, soem to have considered that these (n. r. o. 
and V'icoroy’s Com mission) cadets would do 
better because they had already lieen siibjcfjted 
to military discipline, were more or less familiar 
with the military routine and, above all, their 
bodies had under«:one “P. T.” (physical training). 
They would, therefore, be able to devote most 
of their time to filling up gaps in their ordinary 
education ami to studying military subje(tts. 
Upon that assumption a live-term course (two 
and a half years, inelmling the vacations) was 
deemed ample for them. 

It was thought, on the other hami, that tin* 
“competition wallahs,” tliough, without exception, 
mssessing bett(*r intclh'ctual e<juipment, would 
ag behind the army (‘a<letH, lacking, as they 
<li(I, experience of the military machine ami, 
in many cases, (‘ven that of the O. T. CV 
(Olticers' dVaining Corns) and being, perhaps, 
below tin* army pliysical slamlard. A<irlitional 
groun*! for misgiving was, f believt*, tin* fact that 
many of tlu'in did noj belong to the castes and 
races which are classed a.^ martial. A three year.-.’ 
eoar.S(* w^as, in any ea.-.e, prescribed for them. 

Affairs did not align themselves with these 
notion’.s of Army IIead(iuarter.s. Soon after the 
Aca<lemy had hegnn to function the inconveni- 
ence of training two sets of (leiiilomcn-C ’adets 
in the same (dasses was felt. 

There were only two alternatives open to the 

author] tie.s ; 

(1) They could eilher retrace their step.s and 
in 90 doing give the imprcHsion that they had 
taken the worng turning or 


• In this connection, the following remark 
contained in the report made l)y “the Intel view' and 
Record Roard” deserves to be given the widest 
publicity : 

”(2) Eighty-si\ of the candidates bad served in 
a II. T. r. ll iiiversity Training (lorps), a Sehool 
Cadet Corp.s. or the Auxiliary Force, India ; but 
some of them had not attendcHi many parades. A 
considerable number of candidates, of course, had no 
opjwrtunity of rendering any service of this kind, 
being either ineligible to join the A. F. 1., or having 
bt^n at a college or scliool w’hero there was no Cadet 
Corps or T. T. C. Many candidates who had taken 
Science subjects said that they were unable to join a 
IJ. T. 0. because the hours lived for laboratory work 
did not leave them free to do so. The Board notice 
with nlcasiire that one or two colleges have made 
an onaeavour to regulate their hours in such a way 
as to remove this obstacle, and (ho Board hope that 
this practice will grow. Other candidates said that 
it was impossible to represent their university or 
college in games and to attend para<lcs, and that, 
consecpiently, if they were good at games, they were 
pressed to represent the college instead of joining a 
U. T. C. The Board do not think that it should he 
imjMDssible to arrange college or university games in 
such a way as to enable the playejrs to attend a 
reasonable number of parades, if they wish to do 
SO.” Pmiphlet of the Examiriiifions for 

Admisifion to the Indhin Militanj Academy^ Pehra 
Dun, and the Royal Indian Manne, Held in October 
1934. pp. 49-50. 


(2) they could persevere in their course and 
duplicate arrangeinent.s for,, teaching academic and 
military subjects. This device would have added 
to the cost of maintenance of the institution. 

I should have liked, in some days, to have 
seen the latter course adopted, despite the addi- 
tional expense it would have entailed. The 
difference in the intclleetual attainment of most 
of the army and .some of the Indian State eadet.s 
compared with that of the “compctition«waJlahs,” 
is palpably so great that separate clusses for 
the two would have conduced* to Individual 
and colle(‘tive (*fli(‘ieney and also made for 
personal happine.ss. It would certainly have 
inad(‘ the task of tin* officer-instructors easier 
and plca.santer. 

This course was not adopted, however. Why, 
I do not know. Probably tlic co.st it would have 
piled up was deemed prohibitive. 

The shortening of the course to two and a 
half years for the “competition wallah.s” was 
welcomed by lh(*m and, even inun* .so, by their 
parents or guardians who would save tin* expense 
of niaintainiug them th(*rc for another term (not 
h*.s.s than lls. 1,000, I am told). This (l(?vice did 
remove the incouvcniene<.‘ occasioned to tln^ 
Academy authorities by the differentiation to 
which ] have, referred. It I'aihid, however, to 
abolish the <lilferenc(‘s in the intclleetual prepara- 
tion of the two sets of cadets. These dilfcrenccs 
we,n5 too solid to be eliminated by an executive 
order or a (‘hanged administrativt* arr/ingemenl. 

vni 

The (Jommandanfc and his stafl' have no jiart 
in determining the policio.s governing the Aca- 
demy. They cannot .say who should be admitted 
into the in.^titution and who should bo barred out. 
They have to do their liest for the Gentleuum- 
Oadets sent down to Debra Dun to be trained 
by them. 

Be it .said to the cn^dit of Brigadier Uollins 
that ho, judged by a statement made by the 
Army Secretary in the Indian Uegislative Assem- 
bly, lias shown not the least desire to shield 
inefHeicn(‘y. He appears to have reported, within 
a year of the opening of the Aeadernv, that 
between cadets who came at the top and tho.se at 
the bottom such difreroncie was detected that the 
latter were finding it difficult to keep pace with 
the top men. He might have also added that the 
progress of the top men was being impeded by 
these laggards. 

Nor has he been content merely to. detect 
inefficiency. Ho has shown no patience with it. 
Some of the men who (.*oulJ not get on were 
deniot(j(l. Others, who proved hopeless, were 
sent away. 

A measure of the inflexibility he has shown — 
and shown wisely— in this respect is given by 
the treatment accorded the first batch of Gentle- 
men-cadets committed to liis care. If I remember 
aright, they numbered in the beginning forty. 
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OnJy twrenty-nine sat for the final examination 
held last winter. So carefully had the inefficient 
ones been weeded out by him that not one failed 
to qualify for the Commission. 

As an editorial writer (a* Briton) suggested, 
some of the “admissions*' were suspected to have 
been secured through “undue infiuenco.” 
Probably the greatest merit that a competitive 
test conducted by an independent authority has, 
is that it leaves no ground for entertinning such 
'suspicions. The sooner this method is adopted 
for admissions to the Academy to tlu^ exclusion 
of every other mode, the more sexaire will l)e 
India's military future. 

1 note with satisfaction that th(j Government 
* The Tunes of huliu, dated Septernhor 10, 11)3.1. 


of India have made a departure which, while 
small, is nevertheless noteworthy. Of tlie fifteen 
seats in the Academy set aside to be filled by 
means of a competitive examination, only twelve 
were tilled strictly according to the order of 
merit as ascertained by the first test. The 
remaining three were filled by nomination, to 
adjust, I prosLim(\ “the communal balance," as 
the phrase goes. This option has, I understand, 
<*ontinucd to exist, but, I believe, has not been 
availed of after the first experiment, which, I 
fear, could not have Iieeii at all encouraging. 
Thi.s is a move in the right direction and needs 
to b(^ continued to the logical end. 

’ The lirst article in this series appeared in The 
Modem Jit^rhor for August, ID.Tj. 


WHAT ROMAIN HOLLAND THINKS 

iiv SIJIUIAS C. BOSK . 


W EDNESDAY, the 3rd April, IDBf). 

It was a bright sunny iiiorning and 
Genova was looking at its best. 
In the distance, silhouetted against 
th(* cl(\'ir bine sky, stood the snow-capped 
Keights of Saleve. In front of us there lay 
the pietiircsipie lake of Geiiev^a with the 
stately buildings mirrored in its glassy bosom, 
r was out on a pilgrimage. Ever since 1 had 
anded in Europe, two years ago, T hacH been 
onging to meet that great man and thiniter - 
hat great friend of India and of India’s 
uilture—Mon. Ronuiin Rolland. Circiinistan- 
‘es had prevented our meeting in 1333 and 
igain in 1334, but the third attempt was going 
o succeed. I was in high spirits, but occa- 
iionally a thrill of anxiety and doubt passed 
yithiri me. VYould I be inspired by this man 
►r would I return disappointed ? Would this 
;reat dreamer and idealist appreciate th(? hard 
acts of life — the practical difficulties that 
>eset the path of the fighter in every age and 
lime ? Above all, would he read what fate 
lad written on the walls of India’s history ? 

What heartened me, however, were the 
ispiring words in his letter of the 22nd 
'Ybruary .... ^‘But we men of thoiigut must 
ach of us fight against the temptation that 
cfalls us in moments of fatigue and unsettled- 

This article hae l^n revised by Mon. Romain 
olland. 


ness, of repairing to a world beyond the battle 
called either Go(l or Art or Freedom of the 
Spirit or those distant regions of the mystic 
soul, h'or light we must, as our duty lies on 
this side of the ocean -on the battle-ground of 
men.” 

For full two hours we drove along the 
circuitous route which skirts the lake of 
Geneva. It was eliarniing weather and while 
we raced along the Swiss Riviera we enjoyed 
one of the finest sceneries in Switzerland. As 
we came to Villencuve, the car slowed down 
and ultiriiately came to a standstill in front of 
Villa Olga, the residence of the French savant. 
That was indeed a b(iauty spot. Sheltered by 
an encircling row of hills, the house command- 
ed a uiaguilieent view of the lake. All around 
us there was peace, beauty and grandeur. It 
was indeed a fit place for a liermitage. 

As I rang the bell, the door was opened by 
a lady of short stature but with an exceedingly 
sympathetic and lively face. This was 
Madame Romain Rolland. Hardly had she 
greeted me than another door opened in front 
of us and there emerged a tjxll figure with a pale 
countenance and with wonderful penetrating 
eyes. Yes, this was the face I had seen in 
many a picture before, a face that seemed to 
be burdened with the sorrows of humanity. 
There was something excpiisitely sad in that 
pallid facQ-^but it was not an expression of 
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41—10 


In cordial remembrance of our meetinp; in Villenenve 
on the 3rd April, 1935. 

Remain RoDand. 
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defejitisnj. For no ^oonor did ho begin to 
speak than colour ruslied to his white cheeks 
— the (W(*s glowed with :i light that was 
uncoinnioii -and the words that he poured 
forth were' |)r(‘gnant with life and hope. 

ddu* usual greetings and tin* pi-eliininarv 
einjuiries aboiil India and Indian friends w^ua* 
soon over and we dropped int(^ a '^t‘rLo\is con- 
versation. Mon. Kolland could not -or did 

not -speak English and 1 could not '-peak 
French. So w(‘ had as interpreters 
Madcniois(*lIe Rolland and Madame Itolland. 
My purpose was to discuss with him the latest 
d(ivelopni(Mits in the Indian situation and to 
ascertain his iirescnt vi(‘w^ on tin* im|)ortant 
problems Ixd’orc* the world. I had therefore 
to do inueh ol the talking at lir.^t in oiahu* to 
(‘\|)lain th(‘ Indian situation a'- I anabsed and 
eompreliended it. Tlu' two <*ardinal priiH'iples 
on wliieh tin* movenuMit of tin* last 14 y(*ars 
had been ba-a*d were -lir>tl\, Satvagraha or 
non-vioh*nl ro^islanee and sf'condlv, a united 
front of all sections of the Indian p(‘ople, e. 
capital and labour and landloi’d and p(‘asanl. 
Indhds great l) 0 |)e was that tin* Satvagraha 
movement w'onld fructify ir) a |)eac(‘ful 
scttkim(*nt in the following mamn*]’. Within 
India, the movenn*nt would gradually paraly'^<* 
the civil administration of tin* coiiiitrv. Out- 
side India, the lofty etliies of Satvagraha would 
stir tin* conscience of the British |n*ople. 
ddnis w'oiild tli<i conlliet lea<l to a settlement 
whereby India wimld win her freedom without 
striking a l)low and without sln‘ddiijg any 
blood. But that liope was frustrated. Within 
India, the Satvagraha movement no doubt 
(U’eat(*d a non-violent revolution, but tin* 
higher s(*rvi('es, both eivil and military, 
remained imadeeted and the “King’s (iovern- 
ment’’ therefoivi went on much a^ U'^nal. Out- 
side India, a handful of high-minded Briti'-her^ 
were no doubt in>pired liy the ethics of 
Gandhi, but tin* British [)(*opl(* as a whole 
remained ipiiti* indittcrent ; self-inten*st 
drowned tlni ethical ap[>eal. 

d^hc failure to win fre(‘dom led to a very 
earnest heart-searching among tluj rank and 
file of tiui Indian National Congress. One 
section of (k^ngress men went bactk to the old 
policy ol constitutional action within the 
Legislatures. Mahatma Gandhi and his 
orthodox followers, after the suspension of the 
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civil disobedience movement (or Satvagraha), 
turned to a programme ©f social and economic 
uplift of the villages. But the more radical 
setitiou, in their disappointment, inclined to a 
new ideology and plan of action and the 
majority of them combined to form the 
(k)ngress Socialist Party. ♦ + + 

“What would b(* Mon. Kollamr!^ attitude,” 
1 asked at the end of my longtliy |)reface, 
“if the united front is broken up and a new 
movement is started not quite in k(‘oping 
with the re(|nirf‘ni(‘nts of (jlandhian Satya- 
graha ?” 

He would l)e very sorry and disappointed, 
said M on. Rolland, if Gandhi’s Satyagraha 
Failed to win fr(*(‘dom for India. At tln^ end 
of (he Greal War, wh(*n tin* whole world was 
•^iek of ])loody strife and hatred, a n(‘w light 
had dawin*d on the horizon when G.uidlii 
emerged with his lU'W weapon of political 
strife. Gn‘at were the liopes that (Jandhi 
had rons(‘d tln-oughont the whole world. 

“We liinl from e\pi*rience”, said I, “that 
Gandhi’s m(‘thod is too lofty for this mat(*ri- 
:distie world and, as a politieal l(*ad(‘r, he is 
too .straight-forward in his dealing.s with his 
opponenis. We timl, further, that thuugh the 
British are not wanted in India, with the h(*lp 
of siij)erior phy^ic,al for(‘e, they have never- 
theless b(‘(*n abl(‘ to maintain their e>cist(‘nce 
in India in spiti* of the inconveniem‘e and 
annoyan<*(* eaiis(*d by the Satyagc^ilia move- 
ment. If Satyagraha ultimately fails, would 
Mon. Rolland like t(> set* the national i‘iid(‘a- 
vour coutinu(*d by oth(‘r methods or would 
he (icase taking inteiest in tin* Indian 
movement ?” 

“Idle struggle must go on in any case” - 
was (he emphatic r(‘ply. 

“lint I know sev(‘ral European frhmds of 
Iinlia who iiav(^ told mo distinctly that their 
interest in llie Indian freedom movement is 
due entirely to Gandhi’s method of non- 
violent resistance.” 

Mon. Rolland did not agree with them at 
all. He would be sorry, if Satyagraha failed. 
But if it really did, then the hard facts of 
life would have to be faced and ho would 
like to see the movement conducted on other 
lines. 

That was the an.swer nearest to ray heart. 
Here then was an idealist, who did not build 
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(';i8tl(‘s in the? air but who had his foot planted 
on terra firma. 

“There are people in Europe/^ I said, 
who say that just as in Russia there were two 
successive revolutions —a bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution and a socialist revolution — 
so also in India there will be two succ(?ssive 
n*volutions -tf^national-dcinocratic revolution 
and a social revolution, fn mv opinion, 
however, the light for political freedom will 
have to be conducted simultaneously with the 
light for soeio-ec.onomie (‘mancipation. TIu' 
party that will bring |)olitical fn‘(‘dom to India 
will be me party that will also put into cnc(*l 
the entire programme of s(M*io-(‘conomi(‘ 
|•C(‘onstruction. What is Mon. Ibdiand's 
opinion on flu* point ?” 

He found it dillifudt to (*xpi*(‘ss a delinit(‘ 
opinion b(‘cans{* he was not aware of all the 
facts of the Indian situation. 

“^\dlat would be \ron, Kolland’s attitude*,” 
I continu(*(l, “if tiu* nnit('d front ]iolic\ of tlie 
Indian National (\)ngr(‘ss fails to win fnaHlom 
lor India and a radical parly emerges which 
id(‘ntities ils(‘lf with thr* int(‘rests of tin* 
peasants and* tlu* workers ?” 

Afon. Rolland was eleai’ly of opinion that 
the time had come for the (’'ongress to take 
a d(‘(inite stand on the economic issues. “I 
iiave already written to Gandhi,” said lie, “that 
he should mak<‘ up his mind on this (piestion.” 

Explaining his attitmh* in the event «>f 
a schi.sni within the Indian National ( -ongtvss, 
h(* continued, “I am not interested in choosing 
l)(‘tvveen two political parties or betwecMi two 
generations. What is of interest and of v.alue 
fo me is a higher (|uestion. To me, political 
parties do not count ; what really counts is 
the great cause that transcends them -the 
cause of the workers of tin? world. To be 
more explicit, if as a residt of unfortunate 
circumstances, Gandhi (or any party, for the 
matter of that) should he in conflict with tlu* 
cause of the workers and with their necessary 
evolution towards a socialistic organization — 
if Gandhi (or any party) should turn away 
and stand aloof from the workers’ cause, then 
for ever will I side with the oppressed 
workers — for ever will I participate in their 
efforts * * * , becan.se on their side is 
jnstice and the law of the real and necessary 
development of human society.” 


I was delighted and amazed. Even in my 
most optimistic moods, I had never expected 
this great thinker to come out so openly and 
boldly in support of the workers* cause. 

'Flic strain resulting from our animated 
conversation was great and I felt anxious for 
flic deli<*afe health of iny host. However, 
a rcli(*r came when tea was announced and we 
all moved into tlu* adjoining room. 

. Ov(‘r cups of tea our eonversatiou went on 
nninterniptcd. Afany were the problems that 
we rnsh(?d throngii in onr fwo and a half 
lumrs’ di-cii'^sion. Alon. Rolland was greatly 
int(*rest(‘d in (lie Gongn'ss Socialist Party and 
its com|)<’>''ifion. 1 1 is (*oneern for tlu^ continued 
iuean'cratiou of Pandit Jawahirlai Nehru and 
oflu'r politicals was profound. His interest 
in all the aeti^ms, s|)(‘(‘elu''- and writings of tlu? 
Afahatiiia was astonishing. lAir instaiu'c, lu* 
piilh'd out from hi< old fil(‘s ;i statement of 
flu* Mahatma in wlii(‘h lu* had (*xpressed his 
sympathy foi' socialism. AV^* talk(‘d at h*ngth of 
Alali.atma (laridhi and his tactics. I ventured 
flu* nmiark that the Mahatma would not take* 
a detinite sfaiul on the economic issues, 
\Vlu*(lu*r on political or social or economic, 
(juesfions, he was temp(*ram(*ntally a believer 
in 'the gold(*n nu'an*. I then referred to what 
the younger geij(‘ration rc'garded as some of 
the def(*ets in his lead(*rshi|) and tactics, 
namely, his incorrigibh* habit of |)ntting all 
his cards on tlu* t.ibh*, his (Opposition to the 
policy of social boycott of political ofiponents, 
liis hope of a change* of h(*art on the part of 
the British (lovcrnmeiits, etc. It did not 
afford ns any satisf’acfion, 1 said, to oppose him 
or even (*ritici/c him — when he had done 
nuu’c For his country than any one else in 
reeenl. history and had raised India eon.sid(‘rnbly 
in the estimation of the wlu)le world. But 
wo loved onr country more than any per- 
sonality. 

I asked Alon. liolland if he would be good 
enough to put in a nuts.ludl the main principles 
for whieli he had stood and fought all his life. 
“Those fimdament.il principles,” he said, “are 
(1) Internationalism (including equal rights for 
all race's wdlioiit distinction), (2) Justice for 
the exploited workers — im])lying thereby that 
we should tight for a. society in which there 
will be no exploiters and no exploited — but 
all will be workers for the entire community, 
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(3) Freedom for all suppressed nationalities 
and (4) E(jual rij^hts for women as for men.” 
And he proceeded to amplify some of these 
points. 

As our conversation was drawing to a close, 
r remarked that the views h(‘ had expressed 
that afternoon, would cause siirprise in many 
((uart(TS, since they :ip|i(*nred to he a recent 
development in his thought-life. 'This remark 
worked like an electric button and set in 
motion a whole train of thought. Moik 
R olland .s|>oke of Ihc acute mental agony he 
had passed through since th(‘ cud of the War 
in trying to revise his social ideas and his 
entire ideology. “ Phis C(jinbat within myself,” 
he said, ^Vxteiuled over a very wide field and 
the problem of non-violence was only a part of 
it, 1 have not (h'cidcd against non-violene(*, 
but r liave decided that non-violence eannot be 
the c<mtral pivot of oiir entire social activity. 
Tt can be one of its means — one of its pro- 
pos(‘d forms, still subject to experiment.” ('on- 
tinning he said,'’‘4'hc primary obj(‘etiv(! of all 
oiir endeavours should be the <‘stablishmout 
of another social order, more just and more 
human. * ^ If we do not 

do so, it will m(*an the (*nd of society.” d'hen 
referring tf) the methods of activity, he said, 

been for several years to try and unite the 
forces ^ + r + + + against the old 
order that is en-laving arid exploiting human- 
ity. This has been my r(ilo in the AVorld’s 
(^ongress of all political parties against War 
and Fascism, which was held in Amsterdam in 
1932 and in the permanent C^Jmmittccs 
appointed by that f'ongress. J still believe 
that there is in non-violence a strong though 
laterjt revolutionary power which can and 
ought to be used, * * *” 

I interrupted him at this stage to ask him 
how the world at large could know of his 
present ideas. To this he replied, “My social 
creed of these fifteen years has been expounded 
in two volumes of articles which have been 
just published. In the first one “Quinze ans 
de Combat” (Fifteen Years of C'ombat), Editions 
Ricder, Boulevard St. Germain 108, Paris 
VI — I have spoken of my inner fight and the 
evolution of rny social ideas. In the second 
book “Par Ja Revolution La Paix (By way of 
; revolution to peace) Editions Sociales Inter- 


nationales, 24, Rue Racini, Paris VI, I have 
dealt with <iucstions Concerning war, peace, 
non-violence, * ♦ * and the co-ordination 

of their efforts in fighting the old social 
order.” Continuing he said that some of his 
friends had refused to recognize all that he 
had written, preferring to accept only those 
portions with which tlioy agreed. These 
two volumes* would, howevey. b# a faithful 
n^eoi’d of the evolution of his thought. 

Our eoiiv^ersatiou did not end without a 
discussion of the mueh-apprchendcd and 
mu(*h-tjilked-of war in Euro|)o. “For suppres- 
sed peoples and nationalities”, I remarked, “war 
is not an urmiixed evil.” “But for Europe war 
will be the greatest disaster,” said ho ; “It may 
ev(‘u mean th(‘ end of civilization. And for 
Russia, pf*aee is absolutely necessary if she 
is to complete her programme of social recons- 
truction.’' 

Befon* I took leave of my host, I cxpi*essed 
niy deep gratitude for his kindness and my 
gr(*at satisfaction at what he had conveyed to 
me. I valued so gn'atly l)is sym])athy for 
India and her eanso that it had filled me with 
anxiety and fear whenever I ‘Imd tried to 
imagine what his reaction would be towards 
the latest developments in the Indiari situation. 

The sun was still shining on the blue waters 
of the lake of Geneva as I emerged out of 
Villa (-)lga. Around me there stood the snow- 
eovered mountains. The air was pregnant 
with joy and it infected me. A heavy load 
had been lifted o(I n^y mind. I felt convinced 
that this great thinker and artist would stand 
for India and her freedom whatever might be 
her immediate future or her fill urn line of 
action. And with that conviction I returned 
to Geneva a happy man. 

Karlsbad, 

2. 7. ”3r). 

EDlTOR^s Note : — In order to comply with 
the requirements of the press laws in force in 
India, so far as it is possible for us to under- 
stand them, we have omitted certain portions 
of this article, indicated by asterisks. 

• ] have iiiflt rccrivcd a present of these two books 
from the author. What a pity J cannot read them 
in the original I 1 feel like Jearning French if onli 
for the sake of reading these books. 



ITALO-ABYSSINIAN CONFLICT 

By ABINAS CHANDRA BOSE, r.. l. 


T he Itnlo-Abyss^inian conflicl, which has 
the workPs attention for some 
months past, has now developed in magni- 
tude, increased in seriousness and grown in 
<‘orn])lexity. Deliberations of the League of 
Nations, pacts like the Kellogg-Briand “No 
more war’' Pact, etc., have proverl abortive and 
failed in averting the catastrophe, and the two 
countries, instead of composing their differences 
by friendly peace negotiations, are fast entering 
into a fierce struggle, which it is feared, is likely 
to weaken, destroy or shake the very basic 
principles of the Tjoaguo of Nations and might 
also ])rofoundly affect its future. 

Vain attempt^ at a final settle- 
immt of th(* <lispute were umler- 
takeu and a eonstruetivc 
contribution tow’ard'- a solnlion 
was niad(‘, but nothing prevailed 
wiih PnMni('r Mussolini, and he 
fumed dow’u each and (‘very 
conciliatory offer on the ground, 
amongst. ot%rs, that it woukl 
not eiT^nre security to Jtaly nor 
"Otisiy her aspirations for 
overseas expansion in East 
Africa. Concentration of troops, 
building of motor roads, rec’on- 
naissance by aeroplanes, etc., 
are being considered more 
worth pursuing than any talk 
of conciliation aTul arbitration, 
inasmucli as, according to the 
Italian Charge D’Alfaires, an 
incident which has cut asunder 
th(^ silken tie of friendship 
between the two countries and 
disturbed the ownership and 
poss(^ssioii of Walwal cannot be submitted <o 
arbitral decision. 


* Mr. Eden, British Minister for League of Nations 
Affairs, in reply to a question by Mr. jf^ansbury, made 
the following statement in the House of Commons on 
July 1, 1935: 

‘*I was aiiUiorized to rnake to him (Signor Musso- 
lini) an alticmative suggestion to obtain a fmal settk- 
ment of the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia. His 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared to offer to 
Abyssinia a strip of territory in British Somaliland 
giving acceas to the sea. 

This suggestion was not lightly made, and only Um 
;^yMvity of the situation would lead us to give up British 
Territory in this way. This suggestion did not com- 
xnend itself to Signor Mussolini, who was unable to 
jecept it as a, basis for the solution of the dispute. 
(Keesing’fl Contemporary Archives.) 


Of what cause or causes is the present dispute 
an otiVhoot ? "What leads the two countries to 
relapsi* into tin? old state of conflict? Manifestly 
there had i»ccn nothing antngoni'^fic between the 
two countries up till the Olh October, 19di. \Ve 
find then) exeliangiiig note.'-’ of alliance “in 
which Abyssinia confirms lier friendship for 
Italy as per existing prolond and Italy asserts 
that .sh(^ has no aggre-^sive ]dans in (‘onneetion 
with Abyssinia” -I Li‘ Courier d'Ethioixie- Kee- 
sing’.s (hntfni}>nrarji AfrlniC-s). This masquerad- 
ing of ph^dges of friendship disappeared all atoiure 
j>resumably in eoii'-e(pieiiee of two successive 


attack'=j : one being on November 19, 1934, at 
Gondnr in Nortbmn Abyssinia and the second 
on December f) in Italian Somaliland near the 
Abyssinian frontier. The first attiick wars against 
the Italian consulate and was peacefully concluded 
on November W, 1934. The second one, accor- 
ding to a report published in the Italian News- 
paper “La Stampa’' was against the Italian 
native garrison in the w’ells of WalWal in 
Italian SomiJaland. The following Abyssinian 
version of the Italian aggression contained in 
the protest to the Jveague of Nation.? was issued 
at Geneva ou December Iff, 1984 : 

“ On November 23 last, the Anglo-Ab.yssinian 
Commission investigating pasture lands in the 
Abyssinian Province Ogaden was prevented by an 
Italian Militaiy Force from continuing its work 



Mussolini standing nix)n a Tank is addressing army officers 
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I'jnperor Kas Tafari. liis ^'on-^orl and 


ii(i(iii i(< '.iin it 'll l .ilii.il -iIii.iWmI ilxml 

100 1xj1o]hi 1 1 fO'J mill ) uilluii llir ironlnr 
1 - .III (.'uif niii[in'.( im rucoiMil ol 

i)h’ v\t'1K i]j ]1' iH iirlilioiirbnod Both sjdi". l;i\ 
t'l.iiiM If) il." I lO'-f 111 rci'cid ftalv 

v| n'Tijil licju'd il*^' (nil)insl'. ]]\ fhi^ tornton Wid- 
u.il, \rrnli!li :nid AN'.wulrii li;n <* lifM-n i?ri- 
pi<)\<d 'I’iu' Al claiin. lli:0 

IIk' ‘liiir pn^fs ;iif wfll wilflin IhHr “^ido of Iln’ 
froiifn-r litv I On 1 )f'«M jidior 5. Itjilian Iroop-^, wiM: 
t'liilv" inf) niilil'iM' -if rojdanf .‘-nddf nl\' :uifl witli- 
luit pi (»\ ixvil i(j7i, ifi nkf'd thf' y\f)V''«’ini:in rsrorl of 
I hf ( '()inini<M( > 11 . 

'"rill Aliv-J'iriinn ( lovrrrunr'nl proff'^lr d bv a 
Aii/< on nofi'nibi r 20 ))o'^pif(' thf' prolo^l. 

Iliili.iii rmlil.'iiv .11 njplaiif’^'. tlirm days Iribr. hnin- 
li.ii’rlcii Ado.a and ( ’.rrlojiuld, in t.lic saiuo prn\ inrc' 
T;i Vf-vpfiinr tf) Iho jirotost of Dorpmbnr 6 and 
TY^rpud for arf'if rat mri of Dor-onibor 9. nndnr 
Artirlr 5 of Mii> Tialo- Abyssinian Tnafy of 
Aupii.^t 2. 1Q2.S. (lio Tialian (''h.arp' D^Aff!ur^s, dis- 
rf'^i^l^dln^^ Ihf pifiO -1. drmandod inflrmnity and 
moral rnpanifion ui a XoO' of DocemlaT 11, and 
df'claml in a Notf of I)i ci rnb«‘r 14 Hint Ids riovraai- 
rnonf dors nol see hou a solution of an in(•^^ioIl^ 
of (;li:ira(‘1f r can lie snlnnitlod io arbitral 

florision 'J'lnirs. Vinufirfftcr (ItinrfVutti - 

K C. A.) 1dio Kalian Marion is a lravpr.se of t.lio 
foregoing one <Mnd Tialv, on llio rontnirv, nnulo bold 
to charge Abys.sinia with offensive attiindc and 


df'inaiidi d fa) upaialions fm llii)''p Kdlcd and 
woiindf'fl in llic figlil in Ualu.al , (h) apnlogii" lioni 
llip M)\ '^'-inia n ^lo^^■mof of Haii.ti, fc) IIoMia;'f’ Io 
llic Ilali.an Flag; and M) ‘ 'I’lnw' n "poii'ililo dninld 
be pum^lipd '* 

The al)ov(i are the two repent Inciflents all(‘ge<l 
io bp prinpijially responsible! for the* pre.'^ent 
friction between the two countries. No doubt 
inajiy more followed iu fi'vcn ish .siuaa'.s.sion and 
th(* Aby^-inian (government put in unremittent 
protests to the ryeaguo of Natioii.s against fresh 
and new assaults of the Italians “on her territory 
and nationals in the districts bordering on 
Italian Somaliland and Eritrea”*' But flo all these 

‘‘ TIk^ Abyssinian Foreign Mini.sicr on Drcfnnlxn' 2h 
piolpslrd by telegram Io thi' Socrelary-Gencral of the 
League of Nations that Italian Forces are advancing into 
Aby.‘<sinian territoTy', in consequence of which the situa- 
tion i.s becoming ‘ increasingly serious.’ 

“The Italians ani buihling a, motor road, they havf' 
occupied Afiiube, said to be in Aliyssinian torrilnry, ami 
llie teh'grain continues-, ‘n n’coiinriissance by an Italian 
aeroplane over Clerligubi s(‘eruH to jioint to a further 
attack on tliat locality, which has already been bombed 
by Italian ^ Planes ^ — {Daily Telegraph — K. C. A.). 
“The Abyssinian Government on Jamwiry I, appealed 
to the League Council against alleged Italian aggression 
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does not know how to dis- 
appear. So from tiic year 1882 
down to date the desire for 
overseas expansion of Italian 
dominions persists in the Italian 
mind, and the Italian garrison 
was routed many a time on the 
barren soil of East Africa on 
its inarch in (jiiest of new 
homes ill the inhospitalde regions 
of Abyssinia. D spit e the 
vaunting spe(‘ches of the Signor 
whih" addressing a Blackshirt 
division dm; to embark for 
Africa, the Italian (lovernment 
con not forget tlie several signal 
defeats inflieted on th(*in by the 
blaek races. The Adowa disaster 
still fr(*sh in their minds/ 
whatever exeu'<’es may be otiered 
to palliate it. d'he disgrace still 
remains mi forgotten and to wipe 
il oiil is one of the objects of the 
[inv-eiiL nui'^sing of troops, 
overwhelming array of air force 
and all other spectacular warlike 
1 ) 1 . l)aration-> to overawe the black 


Coronation of Has Tafari 

wholly aeeofint for this conllict ? Can the 
aggression near Walwal e.xasperate the Italians 
-o much as to letid them to take such a grim 
resolve of war ? Tlie re(‘(Mit incidents have only 
stAngthened causes which, though they have 
paled out of view, hut have not lost their potency. 
So the present •situation, in onha’ to be clearly 
"(MMi and nieidy ii|)praise<l, must he traced to the 
'nne of advent of Italy in Abyssinia for colonial 
iXpansion a lust, which il it once sei/e's a nation, 

on her territory and nutionals in the districts bordiTiug 
• III Italian 8ornaliIand and Eritrea. 

'Pile apijcal was in the foim of a telegram from 
Ml. H.-rony, the Ab\ssiniau Foreign Minister, to M. 
\vf.iiol, Secn'Iary-GcMKM’al of tin' laagiie.’ Gomplaiul 
1- nnuic of the eondiict of tlie Italian au(hc)nli("- in tin' 
nejglihoiirhood of ( li'ilognbi. 

‘('oniplainl is iiiadi' that. Italian (ioo[)s aie inasMii • 
lu front of ( Jeilogiibi, and liehnilely eoinmittrd 
Mggri'.ssjoii against Abyssinian snbj. ets on Deceiiihi'r 28 
Italian aircrafts an' eontinuallv Hying over (b'rlognhi 
and 1.1i('re arc tanks- in the neighbonrliood ” 

“A new conflict, is rcjairtod betwcj'n Abyv^iman mined 
t()rcc.s and Italian garrison troojis in the area of Fahial 
'The following oflicial comninnique wa.'-- issued b\ lie’ 
Italian Foreign Office on Febiiiary 10: 

Abyssinian iirossure with a continued massing of arnn'd 
troops has recently been b'lt in the zone of I la 
baliial wells. On the morning of January 29, a group 
ef armed Abyssinians attacked our outjjnsts at Afdub, 
"untJi of T/alual. There was an (‘.xchange of firing, 
wliicli caused loss on both sides. 'Phe Royal Ei'gation 
at Addis Ababa has received instructions to present to 
the Ethiopian Government a forma! protest regarding 
this new incident.”— (La StamporK, C. A.). 



Mussolini's native army from 
Italian Somalilaml 

^ In January. 18S7, tlu' i^sinums, in eoiisiapience oi 
a r«‘fiisal from General Gene to withdraw hi.'^ lroo] 1 ^. 
surrounded and attacked a (letaehnK’iit of .500 Italian 
troops at Dogali, killing more than 100 of them." 
K ti c udu padtvt ha Bnl<nmic(L 

The si'cond defeat was in tlie yi'ar 1890 
(a)lonel Baratieri lieayily deft'ated Mangasha in 1895. 
Menelek adxanced with a large army of 90.000 men 
strong in “national supnort of Mangasha” and nie<^ 
Baratieri who was at the head of 13,000 iiK'ii near 
*Adowa on March 1, 1896 and inflicted a handsome 
defeat on him. 
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races.* So there is the insatiable 
ambition of. territorial expansion 
consuming the hearts of the 
Italians, as also the memory of 
the Adowa disaster galling their 
heroic spirit. To these, if one 
added the desire to obtain “greater 
facilities for trading and develop- 
ment of the natural sesources 
and mineral wealth in Ethiopia” 
and coii.struction of a “modern 
highway from Massawa, the 
Italian port in Eritrea, across 
Abyssinia, to the other port of 
Mogadiscio in Italian Somali- 
land”, the aggressive conduct of 
the Italiaiis would be adet|untely 
explained. 

So a war holds out immediate 
pro.spcct.s of advantage to Italy. 
It is for her a profitable pursuit. 
Hence she cares little for any 
mandate, from whomsoever it 
may emanate, and has little 
regard for terms of treaties 
entered into under constraint of 
distressing circumstances. 



Ethiopia’s cavalrey 



Barc-footed Abyssinian soldiers 


“Signor Mussolini declared that 
the oSjisive moment had come 
.... The Italic nation would 
have to make a great effort, after 
which it would occupy a great 
place in the world” {Reuter).^ 
“If Europe is not still worthy to 
fulfil her colonizing mission to the 
world, the hour of her decadence, 
is irrevocably sounded,” 

declared Signor Mussolini. These 
declarations clearly show what 
is in the mirnl of the Italian 
Premier. The war is inevitable. 
On July 6 Signor Mussolini 
averred, 

“ We have decided iipon 
stniggle in which we, as a Govern- 
ment and people, will not turn 
back. Our decision has been 
taken and it is irrevocable.” 
(K. C. A.) 

Italy’s policy is clear. So 
she cannot accept any decision 
which does not concede her 


* The Italian Govomment issued the following com- 
munique:— 

“ As a precautionary measure two divisions the 
' Peloritana ’ and the Gavinana — ^werc mobilized be- 
^ tween Fobnmry 5 and February 11. 

"'''The two divisions mobilized do not exceed a total of 
joriore than from 20,000 to 25,000 men. 

“Only contigents, and not the whole 1911 class which 
would be 200,000 men — had been called up. 

^ An Official Italian communique has been issued on 


May 7 ordering the mobilization of new forces number- 
ing about 200,000 men. 

“The Under-Secretary for Press and Propaganda in a 
communique issued on May 31 announced immediaV* 
mobilization of a minimum of 54,000 men as a pracau- 
tionary measures “ on account of partial mobilization of 
the Abyssinian forces and fresh war preparations in 
Abyssima.” (La K. C. A.). 

Reuter reports under date August 6 as follows: 

“ It is unaeistood that the opening compaign is inteiMicd 





<deii|il)3d9 ill t0tai^iast;Abydidiii^, thdugh tbieiy imy 
be cftOT6terfted as swidbmhe ttr may ro far toyoM 
wb^ a inediator can' Ultimately tnink of She 
had dedmed her minimum demands. * NeiAer the 
the Commission of Conciliation nor the Leamte 
of Ifatlons, can make these demands acceptable 
to the Emperor of Ethiopia without depriyin^ her 
of her ind^endenee and stripping her of all her 
sovereign rights. So no negotiations can take 
the place of fighting, nor are the Italians inclined 
that way in the least. 

Now a few words about ‘‘the blameless 
Ethiopians.’’ Either country’s contribution towards 
this woeful conflict has not yet been precisely 
adjudged by any neutral power. The exact 
amount of truth contained in the statement that 
the Ethiopians have been forced into this conttict 
absolutely against their will has not been yet 
ascertained. But. this must be allowed at the 
same time that, if the attitude of the Abyssinians 
throughout is rightly examined, the conclusion 
that they prefer an honoumble settlement by 
neutral powers or through tim League of Nations 
to warfare cannot be resisted. Their disinclination 
to fight should not be attributed to their lack of 
martial spirit or want of formidable strength. The 
'Abyssinians can muster an army of l,<XX),0(Kf men. 
Besides, the ti-eaty of August 21, 1930, wliich 
permits the Emperor to obtain arms and ainuni- 
lions for necessary defence, is still honoured. So 
there can be no hindrance to purchase them abroad. 
Therefore, what makes them averse to war is 
their strict adherence to the provisions of that 
famous Treaty of “perpetual friendship” concluded 
between Italy and Abyssinia on August 2, 1928. 
That treatv makes it incumbent upon the parties 
to put all disputes arising between them to 
arbitration. This unqualified regard for the solemn 
treaty acts upon their militant propensity and 
urges them to exhaust all resources of amicable 
settlement before they plunge headlong into war. 
Ho, no sooner had the Walwal incident happene<( 
than the Abyssinian Minister sent note to the 
Italian Government proposing that the matter 
of the conflict and the boundaries be submitti^l 
to arbitration. Another despatch was sent to the 
Ijeague of Nations complaining against the Italian 
aggression and invoking its intervention under 
Article II of the Covenant which provides that 

“Any war or threat of war, whether inunodiately 
affecting any of the members of tlie League or not, 

to overwhelm Abyssinia with a massed attack by 400 
aer^lanes using tear-gas. 

* The aims of Italy may be summarised as follows : 

(a) Boom for Italy’s surplus population to 
colonise and prosper. 

(b) Freedom to exploit the alleged untold 
mineral wealth of north and north-eastern Abyasinia 

(c) The control of Abyssinian foreign policy, and 
the right to replant the Emperor in Europe. 

of Italian Officials at Addis 
Abbabg .iWho Vould pUy a 1«^ part m the admini- 
stration of the 

43^11 



is hereby doolared a maitw ^ 

League, and tiie League 

be deemed wise and effostupt^ 

of nations. In case any such enimlm 

arise, the Secretary-Oenerel shall, 

any member of the League, foirtfawitn 

meeting of the Council ” ’ ;|s 

Next comes her appeal on July 4'to the 
States invoking the Kellogg-Briand l|o^ 
War” Pact, of which America, Italy, and AbyM* 
nia are co-signatories. . ;! \ 

In this connection two declarations of fioil 
Tafari, Negus of Ethiopia, on the predOnf^i 

situation, are significant and will hdp imiS: 
a great deal to come to the conclusion 
a keen desire for peace has taken possession jpf 
the Ethiopians and this laudable* desire still 
persists. 

The Emperor Ras Tafari on the critical 
relations betW(‘cii his country . and Italy said on 
Febmary 14 : 

“ I will not be coerced or intimidated. Tlie action 
of Iho Italian Government in mobilizing troops ^in 
Italy, as a precautionary measure, causes me extreihe 
regret, as 'it underiniueH confidence, and does pot’ 
ailay the suspicions of the peoplel 

“ This action, however, in no way alters my deter- 
luination to work steadfastly to secure arbitration. . 

“ I am anxious to carry out as quickly as possible 
the agreement recently reached at Genova. ^ My 
interpretation of that agreement is that Ethii^pia 
:md Italy should recommence direct negptiati^ 
forthwith, with the sole purpose of arrangbg for 
])rompt arbitration on matters in dispute. 

“It was n^cognized at Geneva that the first 
essential would be to fix a neutral zone between 
the opposing troops, and I would welcome an 
immediate agreement to fix such a zone, between 
Gerlogubi and Walwal, without prejudice > to the 
ultimate decision concerning the ownership of 
Wiilwal, which we claim is Ethiopian territory^ 

“ Consequentiv I ordered the withdrawal of w my 
soldiers from the vicinity of Walwal, maintaluiug 
only an ohservation post of 300 men at Gerlogubi. 

I gave the strictest orders to the commandant at 
Gerlogubi, further than 3 kilometres from the 
j)ost, and these orders were reiterated after the 
Geneva discussions. 

“ These onlers have' been implicitly obeyed. 
Allegations that my troops recently attacked, or 
occupied Afdub, are without foundation.. 

“ The desire of the Council of the Leagne of ^ 
Nations was that, a resumption of direct negotia- 
tions should lead to arbitration. I and my Govern- 
ment also desire this, and we will not be coerced^ 
or intimated into acquiescing to negotiations follow- 
ing any other course .” — (Daily TeJeymph). 

In another declaration continued relianoe oii 
the League of Nations to avert war was eniemd 
by the Abyssinian Emperor, Haile Sdaeilie, 
in a speech at Addis Ababa. He saiu, 

“Despite all efforts to find a peaceful solution 
Italy is . unceasingly sending troops and waf 
material to hes two adjacent colonies. The dSiQger' 
of a war is becoming more and more seriood, but 
we, still place our nope on tpe League luid; 
especially on Britein ana Freace«”^ 
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• The Emperor added : 

“ If efforts to secure peace fail and devilish force 
prevails, Ethiopia will arise and with the Emperor 
feading, defend the country to the last drop of 
blood/^ ( Reuter .) 

8o, unless there occurs an eleventh hour 
surprise, a war is more than a mere probability. 
It will be a great surprise to the world, if the 
Italian Government accept the award of the 


Committee of Conciliation which is to hold its 
sitting on August 16 in Paris. Once befone dur 
^mmittee broke down off the issue of the Fron* 
tier question, the Italian representative claiming- 
that any such discussion was outside the compo- 
tence of the Commission and the present ones 
also may be wrecked on the same rock. 

August 15, 1935. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
MOSLEM EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

By RAMESH CHANDRA BANERJI^E, m.a. 

[Mr. Jatindra Mohan Datta has laid us under an obligation by contributing his illuminating article “A 
few thoughts on tlie Report of the Moslem Education Advisory Committee” to the April issue of The 
Modem Review of this year. The present humble article proposes to be a supplement to, and not a substi- 
tute for, the same. The subject is, I think, of great public importance; and a full and frank discussion of 
it is very necessaiy’ for the good of the educalion of the country. I have tried to avoid facts and ^scouraes 
of Mr. Datta as far as possible, without creating gaps in the continuity of the theme or mutilating argu- 
ments. My humble intention is to give a tolerably full idea of the demands of the M. E. A. Committee.] 


T he report of the Moslem Education Advisory 
Committee published 193 1 is a study in 
psychology. The numeroii.s “rec*ommen(hi- 
tions” made by the sixteen prominent and highly 
educated Muhammadan gentlemen are best ex- 
amples of the length to which the mendicant 
propensity of the human mind can be carried 
without the least regard for iustioe ami equity, 
BO far as others are concerne(f. It will be little 
exaggeration to say that the gentlemen of the 
committee seemed to be thinking that there 
were only two parties concerned in the matter, 
they themselves and the Government, the 
givers and the takers. The irrelevant thought 
that there are a few Hindus in the country, who 
contribute three-fourths of the Government money 
and whose interests should also be considered by 
the Government, does not seem to have bothered 
them very much. Throughout the report there is 
only one cry ringing— “Give iie this and give 
US that** The problems of education as such, 
unemployment of educated young men which is 
so intimatelv connected with the education of 
the present day, the baneful effects of eilucation 
in segregate communal schools, how far national 
interests ore served by the erlucation now in 
vogue, the problems of the teaching profession, 
possible improvements in vocational and general 
*Mttcation‘*-the8o and, similar matters do not seem 
to Have received much or any attention. The 
^one predominating thought in the minds of the 
deems to be to press the Government 
more and more money. Special stipends, 


special scholarships, sporial boarding allowances, 
special scliocds and colleges, special posts and 
reservation of places in Government offices and 
Government-controlled educatloiuil institutions— 
this is the theme that is kept up from one end 
of the report to another. Spoon-feading is, no 
<Ionbt, good, up to a certain extent. One can only 
hope that there are thoughtful public-spirited 
Moslems who do not agree to their community 
being spoon-fed for ever. 

Apart from what the great Muhammadan 
community will think in the matter, the general 
public ought to take an interest in it Great 
constitutional changes are in the air. The 
educational policy of the Government^ defective 
as it is at present, is likely to be more seriously 
affected in the near future by causes that are 
well known. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
public to keep themselves acquainted with the 
important developments that occur In connection 
with the educational work of the Government 
Let us now turn our attention to the recommenda- 
tions of the M. E. A. Committee which ore 
certain to influonco the education policy of the 
Government more and more in the near future. 

For .the sake of convenience and clearness, 
I shall deal with the recommendations seriatim 
as they occur in successive chapters of the 
roport 

Primary Education 

In regard to “Moslem Primary Education in 
Bengal’* (Chapter 111) the committee makes* 



RiSCOMMENDATIONS OP TRE Mr E A. COMMITTEE IR’ 


22 rejcommeiidations of which the following aiire 
noteworthy ^ 

No. (1) Fending the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education, maktabs should be 
retainecl as separate institutions. 

(But, it is added, “if provision is made for 
religious teaching in primary schools when tho 
Primary Education Act will be in force, and text* 
books do not contain anything,” objectionable, 
no such distinction will be necessary). 

No. (6) In mixed primary schools of two 
teachers, one must be a Moslem. 

No. (7) “ Rules should be framed to prevent 
the exhibition of religious symbols or the use of 
signs which may bo offensive to the pupils of any 
community. 

No. (8) Rules should be framed in the inb^rests 
of the Moslem cultivating class to close the primary 
schools at certain seasons of the year according 
to local needs. 

No. (9) In all primary schools work should be 
suspended for an hour on Fridays to enable 
Moslem boys to say their Jiimma prayers and for 
half an hour on other days to enable them to say 
their midday prayers. 

No. (11) The number of Muallim- 

training schools in the province shoiiM be increased 

half the number of schools for train- 
ing of primary school teachers he designated 
Miiallim-irainiug schools. 

No. (12) In board schools under tho Priinarj^ 
Education Act, the number of Moslem teachers 
should he proportionate to the Moslem i)opulatiou 
of the district. 

No. (13) “Adequate” representation of Moslems 
on the Education Committees of local bodies and 
in school hoards formed urnUr tho Primary 
Education Act. 

No. (16) Number of primary scholarships open 
to competition should be divided according to the 
number of priinaiy schools and iiiaktab.s and 
separate selection of candidates to he made for 
each competition. 

Nos. (17) & (18) Additional grant of Rs. 3,80,000 
for excess grants to maktab.*=«. (Maktabs already 
get gmiits 50 ]\ <\ in excess of ordinary primary 
schools) . 

No. (19) “ Higher subsidy " to these in.stitu- 
tions. 

No. (20) Models maktabs to Ix' estahlisiied at 
evcr>' sub-division under the control of the district 
boards. 

No. (21) At least half the members of the 
school boards/ should be Moslems. 

Let US now ciirefully examine the recoin inenda- 
tions. Some of these have been couched in very 
clever diplomatic language ^ which may deceive 
the unwary reader. No. 1 is a veiled hint that 
unless all primary schools are inaktabized, 
in a way, the existing maktabs must be retained. 
No, 0 asks for 50 p. c. division of the number 
of teachers in mixed primary schools having only 
two teachers. But No. 12 demands Moslem 
teachers in board schools in proportion to the 
district population. Nowhere is there any 
stipulation about the number of pupils 
of the Hindu and the , Moslem community. 
Suppose, in a mixed primary school, there are 


45 Hindu and 5 Moslem boys. If Iwoj 
are employed, one must be a Moslem# 
school be a board school, in, say ChittsgODff^^ 
Noakhal'i, how is the proportion of 90 
to 10 Hindus, for instance, to be worked ? 
The 10 p. 0. is of course, to be imored. Bulr 
what if the reverse is the case ? Nos. IS an4 
22 are of similar nature. The cry of popoktiw 
percentage is raised by Moslems wherever any 
profits are to be distributed. But in the matte 
of work for the public, contribution to public 
institutions, this argument is conveniently forgottoih 
Efficiency, of course, is out of the question 
where communal proportion must be preserved I 
Recommendations (7) and (9) will, in a way, 
turn the future primary schools into mosques 
and very cunningly, the dangerous “music before 
mo.«*quo” question is raised here. In the 
apparently innocent phraseology of Recomnienda^ 
tion No. 7 lies hidden the rabid communal 
mentality. It is well known that there is hardly 
any religious “symbol” or “sound” which, used 
in a school, can offend the feelings of Hindtm. 
On the other hand, extraordinary quickness in 
taking offence at such things has been shown by 
the communally-minded Moslems, as is proved 
by recent events in the country. If it is really 
intended that school houses and school work 
should be completely dissociated from exhibition 
of religious feeling of any kind on the part of 
pupils and teachers, why then is the proposal 
for suspension of work every day for Moslem 
rayers (Recommendation No. 9) ? Readers will 
indly note the language of these two recommen- 
dations. In No. 7 it is not said that “offensive'' 
symbols or sound should not bo used in mixed 
schools, that is, where both Hindus and Moslems 
read ; but the request seems to be in respect of 
all schools. In No. 9, the language is candid 
and clear --“in all primary .schools” work should 
be suspended to enable Moslem boys to say 
their prayers. The reader may think that by 
implication, “all primary schools” means those 
where Moslem boys read. But who knows ? It 
will be no wonder if gentlemen, whp seriously 
recommed arrangements for teaching Arabic or 
Persian to be made in all secondary schools, 
“irre.spective of the number of Moslem boys 
attending them” fas we shall see later on), order 
suspension of work for midday prayers to suit 
the convenience of prospective Moslem pupils.. 

Re(;ommendation No. 8 wants to close primary 
schools at certain seasons “in the interest of the 
Moslem cultivating class,” as if certain seasons 
which will ! clause inconvenience to Moslem 
cultivators will not do so to Hindu cultivators I 
Recommendations 17 to 21 all want more 
money for those segregate communal institutions 
that are, even in the opinion of expert 
educational officers of the Government dotrimenial 
to the educational progress of the M'usUtqs 
themselves. The maktabs are alr^dy , iu, a 
privileged position. They enjoy more Government 
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>franta-in-aid ^han ordinary primary schoola 
(Which are also opened to Moslems) proportionately. 
This exce^sivo Government favour to inaktabs 
floes not satisfy the M. E. A, Committee. It 
wants nearly four lacs of nipoes more. Regardless 
of the fact that mainly on these maktahs along 
with the madrasahs about .!(> times more money 
is spent by the Government than it spends 
on exclusively Hindu institutions, and that 
even Government funds have their limit, the 
(bmmittee feels no delicacy in making this 
extraoixlinary demand. That so many higJily 
educated men can unhesitatingly demand such a 
huge sum out of public funds for communal insti- 
tutions is an amazing phenomenon. That they 
openly espouse full communal separatism is 
further proved by the recommendation (10) that 
even primary scholarships should he divided 
according to the number of maktahs and primary 
schools, and that half the existing Guru-training 
achools should be calle<l Muallim training schools 
(No. 11)— the objection against the word “guru” 
being duo, perhaps, to the fact l.hat it is supposed 
to be a '‘Hindu” word. 

Such is the nature of the advice given by 
the M. E. A. Committee in respect of the primary 
education of Muslims Evidently, the (^ommittee 
does not want little children W forget the 
('ommunal differences, as far as ixissible, in 
common schools, reading a common curriculum 
through the common mother tongue. It wants, 
on the other hand, to show uj) the existing 
differences even where they need not be shown, 
that is^ in the temples of learning. It does not 
stop here ; it tries to widen the gulf, create a 
spirit of discord in the minds of the future 
citizens of the country in the earliest stage of 
their life. If there are thoughtful and patriotic 
Moslems in the (country, they ought to see that 
the source of national life is not furtlier poisoned 
in this way. As if it is not enough disgrace for 
a nation to have a set of schools as symbols 
of communal separatism, the ( ’ommittee proposes 
to carry the spirit of separatism into all primary 
schools. How much better it would liave been 
if it had the foresight and courage to advise 
Government to close down all communal schools 
and merge them all in one class of common 
schools for general education where boys of 
all castes and communities might begin their 
life in an atmosphere of communal love and 
harmony ! 

I cannot bring tlic subject of Moslem primary 
education to a close before referring to the fyom- 
mittee’s fuiilo attempt to prove (p. 40 of the 
Report) that maktahs are not segregate schools. 
Space will not permit me to give a detailed 
account of genesis of the existing maktahs. 

office it to say that the earliest obiection of 
lll^alems to participating in the common oducational 
of the country inaugurated by the British 
'Govmtmemt was that the atmosphere of the 
Was not Moslem, the teachers were 


Hindus, and that there was no provision for 
leligious instruction of Moslems.* To meet these 
objections, secular education was provided for in 
the old maktahs, retaining their religious 
character. In the maktahs teachers are Moslems, 
rea<ling of the Quran and teaching of Islamic 
ritual is part of the curriculum, even the verna- 
lar of the province takes on a (communal colour 
there and becomes Muslim Bengali ,* and in 
official language also, maktahs ar^ “Muslim 
primary schools.” Yet the M. E. A. ^mmittee 
wants people to l>eliovo that maktahs are not 
segregate schools.T If» hi spite of their definite 
communal nature, some Hindu boys are found 
in them as unwelcome guests trying to receive, 
in the midst of ^eat difficulties, a smattering 
of elementary education, it is because there arc 
no ordinary primary schools within a manage- 
able (iistance, and their love of education is 
very strong. 

The following words of Mr. Zohadiir Rahim, 
a Europe-returned Moslem gentleman, will be 
very appropriate in this connection : 

“ A few words about Maktahs. I consider them 
p\cii more harmful than the higher educational 
institutions. They are veritable institutions of 
segregation and deseive the strongest condemna- 
tion. They segregate the rising generations of the 
two great communities at a time when their mind>" 
aie most pliant, most receptive and most impres- 
sionable and, hence, most capable of contracting 
an everlasting friendship which migh^,,have averted 
many communal troubles in tneir subaequcni 
lives.” § 

Incidentally, there is anotlier side to those', 
maktahs. Mr. Zohadur Rahim says in the same 
article : 

“ Moreover the money spent on the 

Maktahs is only a sheer waste of money. Because 
many of these Maktahs, specially for girls, exist, 
only in the registers and in many others the actual 
attendance falls far short of attendance as shown 
in the registers. The girls’ classes usually being 
held within the purdah avoid detection of actual 
state of affairs by the inspecting officers.” 

Eurther : 

“ Much useful purpose will be served by the 
amalmmation of the Maktahs with the primary' 
schoms.” 

SKroxDAUY Educ ation (CuArrKR IV) 

On this subject, the Committee makes IG 
recommendations. The main demands are : 

No. (1) Population percentage of appointments 
to be held by Moslems in Government High 
schools. 

No. (2) Adequate” representation of Moslems 

♦ Vide Hunter’s “ Indian Mussalmans,” from which 
profuse quotations have been made in the Report 
itself. 

iVide also Hartog Committee Report. 
§“Pseudo-communalism/ by Mr. Zohadur Rahim. 
The Amrita Bomt Patrika (Dak edition)-— 3rd May^ 
1935, pp, 7 and 12. 
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oa the teaching st-affs of aided secondary school^i 
—that is, not less tkofi 45 p. c. of the teachers 
must/ be Moslems and this must be a “ condition 
precedent’’ to the sanction of grant-iii-aid. 

No. (3) “Adequate” representation of Moslem^ 
on the managing committees of aided schools, lu 
no case should it be loss than 33 p. of thi* 
members. 

No. (4) The Uiiivei-ftity .should take steps to 
wcure “ effective ” representation of Moslems on 
the manajpng committee? and teaching staffs of 
unaided high schools. 

No. (8) Free-student. ships for Moslcins should 

be 20 u. c. of the total school population. 

No. (9) Teaching of Arabic and Persian in high 
linglish schools, “ irrespective of the number of 
Moslem pupils attending them.” 

No. (10) “ Schools serving Moslem areas hhould 
be substantially financed.” 

No. (11) “Adequate facilitie.s .should be oifered 
for starting schools in .‘^uitabh' eenlre.> in Moslem 
localities.” 

No. (15) Age-limit should Ix' lowered m re.spee( 
of fn^c-stmlentships to give Moslems be tb r cliaiicc' 
lo eompetc with Hindus. 

No. (16) "Islamic liislory diould be nude an 
optional subject for the Univer.dly Mjilricul.-ttiou 
Kvamination.” 

In the course of th*.^ demands for population 
percentage of tcaxdier.s in Govern ment scdiools 
and for at least l."i p. e. in aided schools, there 
is no mention of e<lucational (lualilication.s. 
Perhaps the Gcminitte<i thinks that these are of 
no use in , educational institutions ; the only 
thing that matters is a certain p('r(*ontagc of 
Moslem teachers, (jualified or umiualificHl. 
Similarly, when it is demanded that at least 
X) p. (*. of the members of the managing 
eoinniittees must he Moslems, it is not thought 
necessary to enejuire how far Moslem.^ have 
helped to found a particular school. In neither 
case, does the iiumbez of Moslem pupils count. 

A school may be founded by the eribrts of 
Hindus alone, the pupils may be Hindus entirely. 
That will not prevent the Moslems from having 
at least lA p. c. of the posts of teachers as well 
as at least ‘X\ p. e. of members of the managing 
committee. On page 52 of the Report it is 
shown that the per(‘entago of Moslems to 
total pupils in the middle and liigli stage.s of 
s<»coD clary schools in 1981-32 was 25.1 and 19.8. 
As to the number of secondary schools founded 
by Moslems, no accurate figures are, of course, 
available. But one may not be held blamoable 
if he draws his own inference from the 
fact that up to 1931, there were approximately 
1006 high schools founded by Hindus and only 
87 by Moslems* It is now for impartial rea<lers 
to judyo how preposterous is the demand for 
populapon and similar percentage of teachers on 
the staffs and members on the managing 
committee of schools. 

The demands contained in Recommendations 

*Vide artiele— "Hindu and Muslim public spirit 
m Bengal.” The Modem Review for March, 1934. 
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10 & 11 would not be significant hud it not jbe^ 
a fact that there are already 5 secondary sohoclt 
founded and maintaJnocl by Oovemm^ili' 
exclusively for the general education of 
Moslems, n .., the Anglo-Persian department of ljbo> 
('alcutta Madrasah, the two Moslem H. E. aobbols 
at Dacc;i and (jhittagong, and two Moslem 
M. E. schools in (^alcutta, there being no scl^l 
of this nature exclusively for Hindus. In the WC. 
of the above fact,^ and the other well-known one 
/i;., that Moslem education draws nearly 17 tin^s 
the money .spent by Government for purely Hinnu 
e<liication, does not the demand for extra 
“faeilitie.s” and ‘.substantial” aid for schools in 
Moslem areas .sound extravagant ? 

The solicitude of the committee for Arabic 
and Persian and Islamic history only proves its 
eagerness to sow the .seeds of the spirit of communal, 
separatism in the mind.s of Moslem studentH.. 
Tho.wj who me connected with .school (glucation 
for a long time know that Bengali Moslem 
students find Sanskrit more congenial to their 
natural ttistcs and aptitude; until cci*tain exfciMe- 
ou.s infiuenecs begin to work upon their mlnda 
in the vain attenipi. to Arabianizc genuine 
Bengali lads. In spih^ of the extra t leniency of 
ihe examiners in Arabic and Persian on aticount 
of communal |)nrtinlity, the heavy strain caused 
to Moslem students by their (‘iforts to Jicquife 
a rudimentary knowledge; of these difficult foreign 
languages should have beezi a mutter of serioiiH 
consideration on the part of the (A)»nmittee. 
Neither <lo the (.bmmittee seem to hear in mind 
the f;ict that a knowledge of the history of the 
cuuiiLry is more m^ces.sary for matrumlation boys 
than that of the history of the other countries. 
Hence they nx^ommend that Islamic history^ 
should be one of the optional 'subjects iii the 
matriculation examination, which cannot l)e done, 
generally sj)eaking, without exclmling history 
of Imlia or ^ome other ecjiially important subject. 

litvommendation No. 15, namely, that tbo: 
existing age-limit for fn^t; stuilentahip in schools' 
should be lowere<l is, of course, on a par vitn, 
other absurd demands for the IxMiefit of Moslems- 
alone, irrespeetivt* of (‘on.siderations for other 
communities. 

But Recommeiulation No. 8 has more beauty 
in it than any other. If this principle is acceded 
to, and Moslems a^^lil themselves of it in a 
moderate way, economic difficulties of Mosleni 
students will be fully solved. For example, in a* 
school with 80 Hindu and 20 Moslem boy^ all the 
latter will have to he free students. Thev will thus 
receive education at the cost of the Hindus, 
practically. Besides this, at least '15 p. c. of the 
teachers must be Moslem.s ; on the Managing 
Committee also there will be at least 33 p. c. 
Moslem members, if not more, though they may not 
have done anything to found the school Thus, » 
without spending a pie and without, rpndering 
any service, thp Moalem Community will have so 
many boys receiving free efhica^ian in a sohool 
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founded by HinduSf almost half, if not move, 
of the post8 ot tuachers and u powerful^ if not 
predominating’, voice on the Managing Committee. 
Is not this proposal more alluring than the 
prospects of winning a prize at the Derby 
Sweeps, where one has to spend at least some 
money to gain more ? 

But, there is more wonder in store for us. 
There is Recommendation No. 7 which says : 

Special hostel stipends should be granted to 
poor Moslem boarders and they should be relieved 
of the liability of paying seat rent, furniture rent, 
the municipal taxes, etc.^’ 

So, come one, come all ! Every thing free ! 
Education free I PVee board and free lodging ! 
No rents and taxes of any kind ! Of course, 
the M. E. A. Committee is not an unreasonable 
body. They demand hostel stipends, etc., for 
Voor*’ Moslems only. But, then, is not the 
whole Moslem community poor ? And hence, 
are not all Moslem students poor ? Look at 
the spendid privileges granted to the students 
of this **poor comuiuiiity*' ol.^ewhere. Says the 
Report : 

It may be noted that in Madras all poor 
Moslem pupils are admitted at half -fees into all 
recognized institutions ” (Pago 60.) 

One womlers at the commendable spirit of 
moderation displayed by the Committee in 
demanding only 20 p. c., and not cent per cent, 
free studentships for the inevitably ^^poor^^ Moslem 
Students. However, if the Moslems can gain 
only these two points (Recommendations Nos. 7 
and 8) and cleverly keep to the limit, they can 
receive education at the cost of the Hindus, as 
well a.s board and lodging and kindred things at 
the cost of the (lovcmment, thi'ee-fourths of whose 
funds are supplied by the Hindus. And after 
receiving (not necessarily completing) education 
at the cost of others they will have “free"' 
admission to Government service, service under 
Bern i-govern men t local bodies and erlucational 
institutions. Here i.s a chance for Hindu-Muslim 
unity again. So, llindii.s, loosen your purse- 
strings, do not miss this new opportunity of 
cementing Hindu-Muslini unity. The Govern- 
ment, in these <hiys of the (Jommunal Decision, 
cannot reject these domiiinls. And Hindu-s must 
not Oppo.^o tluMn, for, then, if not anybody else, 
Hihdn Congress leaders like xMr. Bhulahhai Desai 
find others will be angry ! 

College and ITniversity Education 
(Chapter V) 

' On the subject of (jollego education^ the 
Oommittee's recommendations breathe the same 
nartow communalism as will be proved by the 
fbllo.wing out of a total of 14: 

. Free-etudentships should be raised to 8 p. c. o! 
fhe total college population of which 0 p. c. should 

reaerved for Moslems (No. 1). 

' The present rule forbidding the holding of a 


free-studentship along with a stipend or scholar- 
ship should not be obscrvsd in the case of Moslem 
students (No. 2). 

Moslems should be ‘^adequately” represented 
on the staffs of Government colics and appoint- 
ments should be made by the D. P. I. without 
reference to the Governing Bodies (No. 6). 

Lower seat rent and more rent-free seats in 
Moslem hostels are demanded (No. 6). 

A “definite” percentage of seats tojbe reserved 
for Moslem in medical, engineering, veterinary and 
training colleges and the percentage to Re gradually 
increased (No. 7). 

(A. B . — ^Thcre are already reserved seats in these 
institutions for Moslems). 

Minimum qualifications should be accepted in 
the case of Moslems, for admission to professional 
and technical colleges (No. 8). 

Admission tests should not prevent the percent- 
age of Moslem students being reached (No. 9). 

The grant-in-aid rules should bo modified so 
that there may be “ acloquate " number of Moslems 
on the Governing Bodies of aided colleges and 
“ such adequate representation bo the condition 
precedent to the sanction of grant-in-aid.” (No. 14). 

A ghino (3 at the above will convince the 
reader of the unjust and excessive nature of the 
demands made. There is also an on'iinous hint 
as regards the future of the non-Goverumont 
colleges, of which only can be taken as 
founded by Movslerns and 29 by Hindus. The 
desire to thrive at the cost of the Hindus, and 
curtail whatever independence is now enjoyed by 
the ])rivate educational ivstitulions mcstly founded 
by Hindus, is seen here loo. More tiomimints will 
be superHuous, except that, to give effect to No. 9, 
adinisMon tests will have to he done away with 
for the benefit of Moslems. 

IInivekhitieh 

With rej>nrd to the CalcutUi liniversity, the 
following recommendations (out of a total of 12) 
show the attitude of the M. E. A. Committee : 

No. (1) “That the election of members of the 
Senate by the roistered graduates be made on the 
linos of the Dacca University, i.e., Moslem 
graduates electing Moslems and Non-Moslem 
graduates electing Non-Moslems. There should bo 
a separate electorate of Moslem graduates to elect 
half the elected mernbera of the Senate.” 

No. (2) “The proportion of the number of 
Moslem members of the Senate to the total number 
of Indirxn members should be the same as the 
proportion of the Moslem population to the total 
population of Bengal.” A. B . — ^The M. E. A. Com- 
mittee’s reverence for Europeans is praiseworthy. 

No. (3) Seats to be reserved for Moslems in 
the Syndiicate. 

No. (4) “A definite percentage of ministerial 
and administrative posts Tbe reserved for Moslems.” 

No. (5) “That an adequate number of Moslems 
should be represented on the selection board, Com-* 
mittees, board of moderators, in arts and 8cienee> 
in the school committee, in the Press and Publica- 
tion committee, in the students' welfare committee, 
and in the Board of Indian Vernaculars.” 

No. (0) “That more Moslems.be apipoiiited as 
examiners and paper-setters.” 
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No. (7) ^^That in the caee of schools and 
colleges already recognised, the University should 
notify the authorities* that as vacancies occur in 
the committees Moslems should be appointed until 
the community is adequately represented/’ 

No. (8) ^’Schools in Moslem 


areas should receive sympathetic treatment in the 
matter of recognition.’’ 

Nd. 02) “That books by Moslem authors 
should oe prescribed as text-books by the Univer- 
sity Poet-Graduate Department.” 


As regards the Dacjca University, the following 
recommendation is worth noticing : 


“ 60 p. c. representation should be given to 
Moslems in all selection committees.” 

I have given above the demands of the 
M. E. A. Committee with regards to the Calcutta 
University at some length, l)ecause these matters 
ought to receive the serious attention of the 
Hindu public of Bengal. The University of 
Calcutta is practically a creation of the Hindus. 
Behind every brick of the magnificent edifice 
lies Hin<lu brain, Hindu labour an(j Hindu money. 
Even now, the endowments that cori.stitute the 
sinews of tlie institution arc almost all Hindu. 
Ill March, 1934, the ycMir in which the M. E. A. 
Committee published its report Mr. .ShyaniaprasaJ 
Mukherji (now Vi(M3-( chancellor) said in the 
Bengal Legislative Council during budget <lis- 
ciLssion that the value of the (*ndowments received 
by the University during thti five years preceding 
was 10 lacs, of which a little mores than two lacs 
was contribhted by a (’liristian gentleman fOr. 
H. C. Mnkerji) and only lis 0(jo was given by 
the MosloriH.’’' Yet the M. E. A. Committee 
wants Moslem rapresentation on the Senate on 
population basis, ‘^ade(|iiate” repn*s(mt.‘ition of 
Moslems in every committee and board, reserved 
pO'its of clerks, (‘xaminers and [mper-setters, etc, 
(*tc. Nowhere does the (JommitttH* consider the 


Viewed side by ride with the fact that there 
are nearly 788 Hindu registered mduetes at 
against only 6 Moslem graduates, * dea(taira 
for half the elected members of the Senate ba 
elected by the Moslem graduates alone is nothing 
short of preposterous. Recomondation 1 !To« 7, ir 
given effect to, will nullify many provisions 
the school code which has received sanction both 
of the Governmont and the University. ,, ^ 

But Recommendation No. 12 is the strangenot 
of the whole lot. The Post-graduate departmpni 
exists for higher culture. Text-books selected, by 
the <lepiirtment for M. A, and M. Sc. examinationa 
should be of pronounced merit and noted for 
scbolurship displayed therein. Hero also the 
demand is made that books by Moslems must 
be chosen, without mentioning the question of the 
merits of the books, ('an absurdity go further 7 
The introduction of the virus of communalism 
into the Senate and Syndicate, which is proposed 
by the M. E. A. Committee will not only throw 
out the Hindus from their legitimate places in 
the iiistitulion built u]) with their life blood, but 
will also cause incahmlable harm to the cause of 
e<lucatioji of the country as a whole. Therefore, 
let those who are honestly interested in the 
the welfare of the (Vilcutta University be on 
tlieir guaril. 

The attention of the lovers of the Bengali 
language is also drawn to the following words 
of the M, E. A. Committee’s report; 

“There are Moslem writers of Bengali books of 
merit and ability, but still the Moslem works are 
not to be foirnd ns prescribed texts in the Univer^ 
sity curriculum. The text-books in Bengali .pre^ 
scrihed by the University are in some cases repug- 
nant and even retfoliing to Moslem sentiments. 
Text-books prescribed by the Uriiversity are 
associated with Hindu traditions ^ Hindu legends, 
and Hindu philosophy!' [Italics arc mine.] 


question of odueational cpnilifications of the 
Moslems, though thesi^ should the first re- 
quisites of the senators, syndics, and otheis in 
this matfer. 

If the contribution in money nuifle by the 
Moslem community to the University is negligible, 
the numerical strength of the students of the same 
community reading in the <*olloges under the 

University is not less so. Ac^cording to the 

tiiblo giviui by the (committee its*df (page 04 of 
the Report) the penumtage of Moslem students 
te the total number of students reached the grand 
figure of 13.3 in arts college.« and 12.9 in pro- 
fessional colleges ir) 1931-32. This remarkable 
progress has been made after nearly a quarter 
of a century of extraordinary and excessive 
favouriti.sm shown by ihe Government to the 

Moslems in all possible ways in all educational 
institutions under its control. Is it not a convinc- 
ing proof that undue indulgence is really a 
hindrance, not a help, in egay sphere of life, above 
all in the educational sphere ? 

^A. B. Patrika 


As to the statement contained in the first 
sentence, suffice it to say that it is false. 
Mo.'slem writers of elegant Bengali, like Musharraf 
Hossin, Mozammel lluq, Jasinuiddin, BarkatuUa, 
Golam Mustafa, Wjized Ali, Kazi Naznil Islam, 
Inive found their places in the Intermediate and 
Matriculation Bengali selections But, here also, 
communal que.stions shoiihl not arise. Students 
should read only the beat writings, irrespective 
of the religion pj-of(»s8ed by the writers. 

As regards the complaint of tex^book8 
proscribed by the University being “revolting” 
and “repugnant.'' because they are “associated 
with Hindu traditions, Hindu legends and Hindu 
philo-sophy," the same may be said by Hin^lus 
with legard to the writings of Moslems. These 
traditions, etc., nra at least Indian and the fathers 
and forefathers of many Bengali Moslems of the 

♦The figures are from Mr. J. M. Datta’s article 
—“Relative public spirit of Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans,” The Modem Review, June, IM4. The calendar of 
the Calcutta University for 1934 gives a list pf 282 
registered! graduates of whom only. One is a Moslem. 
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present day loved and respected them. By the 
by^ have Moslems any objection to reading the 
Boilkimamah, which contains descriptions of kings 
and men of Persia in pre-Moslem days, or stories 
and scenes from the Old Testament of tlie Bible? 

It is to be noted that the M. E. A. Committee 
appointed in 1911 also raised a similar cry 
figainst standard Bengali— (pp. 17 and 18, M. E. A. 
</Ommittce’s Report, 10ir>). Many Moslem indivi- 
duals and associations similarly attacked standard 
Bengali in thoir evidence l)efore the University 
Commission of 10(7-19 (Report vol. Vlf). It is 
clear that a iTUsade is being carried on against 
that exquisitely rich and beautiful language which 
has won the admiration oi' the civilized world and 
lias secured the Nobel Prize, only because the* 
language and its litemture liave been built up 
mainly by Hindu Bengali^. 

Bv the by, the M. E. A. (‘ommitte which is 
strictly fon(l of the formula of population 
pcrcentiige in all matters of gain, has perhaps 
forgotten to put forth two eminently just demands, 
namely, that 54.8 per cent, of the passes in the 
university examinations must be reserved for 
Moslems and that the same percentage of words 
of that strange stock, named, “Muslim Bengali” 
must be used in all Bengali t(\\t-i)ooks of the 
fJniverHity. (The Dacc^ llniversity is already 
striving to achieve the second object). 

MaOKASAH rOrUJCATiON ((’ilAP. V"I) 

This object receives fuller treatment at die 
hands of the </Ominitte. The chapter <‘overs 
H'J pages, the next biggest (‘htipn r being the oin? 
on Maktabs (chap. Ill), which <jecupie.s 19 pages, 
This is only natunil for a 


— for Muslim girls; and no seat rent, furniture rent» 
municipal taxes, etc., to be paid by the boufders 
(No. 10). * 

Stipends for poor Moslem girls to enable them 
lo meet hostel charges (No. 11). Free-student- 
ships for Muslim girls to the extent of at least 
50 p. c. of their own enrolment in Government 
:ind aided schools (No. 13). All poor Muslim girls 
ft) b(' exempted from payment of conveyance 
charges (No. 14). 

All the other demands are of the sftiie nature 
as those in the case of Moslem boys, tnt, appoint- 
ment of Moslem teachers, Moslem members on 
managin;^ committes, “liberal” ^nts-in-aid to. 
schools (including Madrasahs), special scholarships, 
appointment of a Muslim lady to the post of 
Assistant Inspectress of schools for Miihammadait 
e<lucation, etc. etc. 

Remarks made in connection with the 
Cbmrnittee*.s demands for Moslem boy’s e<lucatioii 
also apply here. 

ScilOi. UiSIIIl\s (CllAPTKR Vlll) 

fhe readers of 77/e J/or/er/f Revieir imve 
already an idea of the very large number of 
scholarsships specially reserve<l for Moslem 
students from an article which appeared in it 
some time ago. ^I'here are no special scholarships 
for Hindus and the depressed (^lasses, who are 
admittedly backward in * education, have been 
shown scanty consideration in this respect. 
The considcjrable number of special scholarships 
reserved for them docs not preclude Moslem 
sru<lents from competing for the general 

' *Vide Article — “Muhammadans and Ihe Ediica- 

conunitte to whom (^mn Policy of tlic Cjo\'ornincnt/’ — 7'hc Modern Reuiew 


only communal matter^ and communal aspects • 

lofal minibcr of Government sciiolurshipci imdei* 


cLJ&tior''"'" CidpiUa^ SS 

The Recorameiulatiori> {22 
effect that the reformed .system of Madrasah 


upwards) is 271, of which 68 are reserved for Moslems, 
in ail) are to the ji for the Depressed Classes and the rest for all. 
tcni of Madrasah Of tlio 66 scholarships under the Dacca University, 
education should be retained, that GO p. c. 35 art' reserved for Moslems, 3 for j:)pprossed Classes 


members of the Dacca Board should be Moslems, rc>st for all. 
that Tibbi (Hakiini ay. stem of medical treatment) total number of Government ^cholamhips for 

should be included in the course of studie.s of Midtlle and Pnmaiy Examin^ion.*? is 515, of which 79 

tho r^^^rved for Moslems, 106 for Depressed CJlasses. 
and the rest for all. 

Scholarships endowed by Hindus mider the 
Calcutta University at the disposal of Government — 


tho Calcutta Madra.^'ab, that Rs. GO be 
minimum grant to a Junior Madrasah, and 
Rs. 2(K) to a high Madrasah, ete. etc 


“Education nr Ginns and Womkn.” 


The amount of grant-in-aid demanded for a 20, open to all. 

Madrasah is considerably larger than that which Scholarships endowed by Moslems for Moslems 
an ordinary Middle or Higli school can hope to in the Calcutta University—G. 

<ibtain. , , Endowed by Hindus for Moslems — 3 (in the 

( "n Icutla Madrasah ) . 

number of Mohsiu Scholarships and stipends 
ri’iiAi. VTI i distributed m schools and colleges throughout the pro- 

(GHAi. vij) Vince IS 626. Jack Muhammadan ^holarships^ (of 

On this subject there are 23 Recommendations Rs* JG c^ch annually). 

In all* of the same type as those in the case of , i i ^ Government scholarships in 

Muslim boys, the following being more note- Madrasah of a total monthly value of 

• Madrasah. Of the 14 Trust Funds for stipends mi 

blishment of a Government High School for prizes in the Calcutta Madrasah, 3 are permanently 

(Nq. 1). (This has already been done). endowed by Hindus, viz., Soin^ Fund, Darbhanga 

' g of three Government hostels— one at Fund and Gwahor Fund. Besides all these theraare 

, one at Dacca, and the third at Chittagong 18 Mohsin seholarAips. 
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scholarships. In spite of this^ the M. £. A. 
commute observes ; ^ 

^The existing special scholarships and stipends 
are not oi^ inadequate in number but are in most 
cases insumcient in value to enable i)oor Moslem 
students to continue their education without 
pecuniary embarrassment.” 

After harping on this topic, the Committee 
proposes special scholarships for Moslem boys 
and girls under 18 different heads : 

Overseas scholarship, post-graduate research 
scholarships, graduate scholarships, senior scholar- 
ships, junior scholarships, scholarships on the 
results of the school unal examination, middle 
scholarships, primary final and primary preliminary, 
for the Ahsanullah School of Engineering (Dacca), 
for the Bengal Engineering College, for the 
Government Commercial Institution (Calcutta), 
Dacca Government Moslem High School, on the 
results of the Junior and High Madrasah examina- 
tions and Islamic Intermediate examination, for 
students of the Calcutta Madrasiih and for 
medical students. Scholarships are to be avail- 
able in the Islamia College (Calcutta) too. The 
number of scholarships under different heads varies 
from 1 (overseas), and 2 (po.st-gradimtc) to 240 
(primary final), 258 (middle) and 275 (medical 
students) and the value of eacli from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 3 p. m. 

Altogether, the M. E. A. Committee wants 
for the Moslem students 15l(J scholarships 
(exeduding t^e overseas one) of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 11911 a month as against the 
240 exclusive Moslem schlorships of Rs. 1864 
a month now existing, according to its own 
report. As the scholarships are tenable for from i 
to 4 years, the amount will become H or 1 times 
heavier from the 3rd or 4th year of the introduc- 
tion of these new rules. 

The reservation of special scholarships in such 
large numbers will not, of course, preclude their 
holders from competing for general scholarships. 
The Muslim scholars will also get freo-student- 
ships in all institutions (Schools, Colleges and 
Universities) irrespective of any rule to the con- 
trary. If suitable Moslem girls arc not available 
for enjoying some special scholarships, these may 
be given to boys. If Moslem students are not 
to make use of scholarships in any special institu- 
tion, the sciholarships may bo given to Moslem 
students in general institutions. In other words, 
care must be taken that no scholarship remains 
unused and that none is used by a Hindu. 

No one should object to giving 8cholarship.s, 
stipends, etc., to poor and desrving students. Let 
students, as such, get as many privileges as 
possible. But, the reservation of privileges on 
communal grounds is most objectionable. 

Appointment of Moslems in Educational 
Services. (Chapter IX) 

The following recommendations, besides others 
will speak for tiiemselves : 

43-12 
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Moslems to hold posts in population peroentags* 
Until this proportion is reached the' lonnub. ci 
2 Moslems to 1 non-Moslem to be ovserved in 
filling up vacancies. 

In cases where a suitable Moslem candidate Is 
not available in a particular department, first the 
Assistant D. P. 1. for Moslem education, and then, 
if necessary, the Government should be asked to 
supply a candidate. 

No proposal for retrenchment should affect the 
number of Moslem officers. 

A larger number of Moslem district and sub- 
divisional inspectors should be appointed, and, until 
the population percentage is attained, 2 Moslems 
to 1 non-Moslem should be the proportion in filling 
up vacancies, etc., etc. 

It is to be remem bere<l that besides the large 
share of the general Government posts held at 
present by Moslems, there are the special posts— 
the Asst. D. P. I. for Moslem education, and 
one Asst Inspector of schools for Moslem 
education in each division. 

Ministerial 

Here abo the population percentage 
i.s demanded. The request tlmt ^'Mathematics 
be made an optional subject in the competetive 
examination for recruitment in the Bengal Civil 
Service” is self-illuminating. 

A few words on the results of the introduc- 
tion of coDununalism in Government service may 
not be out of place. It is a fact that, because 
of the avowed communal bias of the Government 
and the well-organized character of the Moslem 
community, Hindu Government officers in man/ 
cases are not only afraid to look after the 
legitimate interests of their com muni ty^ but 
shrink from doing bare justice to their co- 
religionists, if there is anv risk of incurring the 
anger of the Moslems. There are many highly 
placed Hindu officers who are handicapped by 
their constant dread of subordinate Moslem 
officers as well as the local Moslem public even in 
doing their duty. Moral cowardice, no doubt, also 
plays a part here. On the other hand, many 
Moslem Government officers make the fullest 
use of their official position to further the interests 
of their community. In view of these facts, the 
motive behind the Moslems' insistence on the 
appointment of more and more inspecting officers 
under whose control there are large numbers of 
Moslem and general schools, will be clearly 
seen. The unfortunate attitude of a class of 
inspecting officers exerts an almost paralysing 
influence on schools founded and manage by 
Hindus, though they are open to all. 

Text-books and Text-book Committee. 
(Chapter X) 

Though it is well known now that the T.. B. 
Committee is a show of which the keepers and 
managers are Moslems, yet the demands on this 
subject are : 
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That 50 p. c. members must be Moslems, that 
50 p. c. of the assistants on the establishment 
of the T. B. Committee should be Moslems, that 
** text-books should not contain non-Islamic ideals, 
ideas and expressionji which are rcf/ardcd by 
Moslems as objectionable/’ 

That readers and primers of a dofinilely Moslem 
diameter should bo presieribod for maktabs, that 
Maktal) readers sliould bo altcniativo text-books 
in primary scihools, books by Moslem authors 
should be included in (he list of (('xt-books for 
imivorsify examinations, (‘tc. etc. I Italics are mine. I 

It is to be noted tlmt the M. R A. ('ommittee 
under notice has not repeated the demand of 
the Committee of 191b 'vix,, that Moslem authors 
being poor should be allowed to submit their books 
to the T. R ('Ommittee in manuscript ! Perhaps 
the authors have become rich now ! 

Physu al EDurATfON 01' Mohi.em students. 

(CllAFTEH XI) 

liove of communalisin and favouritism play a 
CTeat part here, too, as will he seen from th(‘ 
following reeommondaiions : 

That funds be provided to as>i.sl iVlo^lem insti- 
tutions in imrclmsinK play fields, “that the rule 
regarding educational institution.s to coiitrihulo two- 
thirds of the estimated cost for th(‘ ])nrchaso of 
games apparatus hi? relaxed in favour of high and 
junior Madrasahs,” “that the iriiroduciion of liai 
, Bishi and folk dances be not insist'd on in special 
Moslem institutions,” etc. etc. 

It seems the efforts of Mr, Ourusaday 
Dutt to revive the virile national dances of 
Bengal are going to he opposed by the powerful 
“allies” of the present British Covernment What 
earthly objection there <^an be against the innocent 
manly exercises, is hard to conceive excjept that 
these are being re-introduced by Hiinlu efforts. 
I have seen a distinguished educationist, a high 
Government oflicial. taking special delight in the 
Baibesh6 dance. It is hopeful to see at least 
one Moslem gentleman with different views in 
this respect. From the conduct of a class of 
Moslems, one is inclined to suspect that they are 
determined to behave like the proverbial “fly 
in the ointment” in every afiair concerning the 
welfare of the nation at large. 

The minutes 

There are five minutes attached to the end of 
the report. Some of these are also interesting. 
Sir Abdullah-al-Mamun Suhrawardy says ; 

“ Urdu and Mussalman Bengali should be 
mediums of instruction like classical Bengali.” 

' Mr. Mahmood Hasan says, besides other things, 
that 

“suitable purdah arrangements must bo made 
for Muslim girls in all Government girl schools,” 
adding that “it in pos.sible for a Mu-slim girl in 
.^the Punjab to pass the B. A. examination without 
coming out of the purdah.” 

t-T -'Madvi Nur Ahmad m. a., n. l. of Chittagong 
flimplifies work by making the recommendation 


that "'annual special allobnent of Rs. lacs^ in 
addition to what is at present being allotted for 
Moslem education” should be provided. He is 
“emphatically of opinion that unless Government 
accept this recommendation and allow the required 
sum year after year, there is no hope of Moslem 
regeneration in the near future in Bengal.” 

How simple and candid I If other members 
followed thi.s example and each recommended a 
modest sum of, say, fifty, sixty or eighty lacs in 
a lump, without going into (letails, ftuch labour 
and time would have been saved and the report, 
instead of covering 172 pages in print might 
have been finislied in one page for the convenience 
of all readers! 

One more noticeable thing i.s that among the 
IG Moslem gentlemen who signed the report 
(excluding the 1). P.^ 1. Mr. Bottomley and the 
present Minister of Education who did not sign) 
there occurs the name of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq, 
whose pre-arranged election to the Mayoralty of 
the C’alcutta ( Corporation has liucii proclaimeil by 
some Congress men a^ an indubitable proof of 
Ilindu-Mo.slem unity. For the enlightenment of 
Hindu Government officers, it may also he 
mentioned that Khan Bahadur M. A. Momen, 
President of the Coniniittce, is a Government 
pensioner and that three other Moslem signatories 
are still in Government service. 

A Word to tjie Hindus 

HoweviT strongly we may condemn some 
Moslems for their communul activities, we Hindus 
are also blanmble ir. many respects. The 
Hindits of Bengal have not yet done anything 
in a sy.stcmatie and organized way to check the 
spread of communalisin. The Moslems juust be 
given this credit that they have the power of 
organization. Whih^ Hindus allow their case to 
go by default beforii the Government, the Moslems 
with their bettor practical .sense do just what is 
needed at the right moment. The Hindus are 
idly looking on while the whole field of 
the country's education is being vitiated by the 
poison of communalism. I may mention in 
passing that the last Hindu educational 
conference held about two years ago under the 
distinguished presidentship of Babu Ramananda 
t/hatterjee passed a resolution to the effect that 
a deputation of leading Hindus should wait on 
the Governor of Bengal to represent the case of 
the Hindus in the matter of education. Nothing 
appreciable ha§i since been done. While the 
Moslems are trying to gain their ends by 
tactfully approaching the Government and 
pressing very strongly what they think to be 
their claims, we are simply shieping. As long as 
our schools and colleges depend on Govern- 
ment help and protection, it is utterly senseless 
to allow others to influence the Government to 
prejudice the national cause without ourselves 
trying to get the best out of the same. 

Before concluding, I have to beg pardon of 
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the readers for taxing their patience to such an 
extent. I have dwelt some length on these 

matters, because I think it necessary to give 
the puolic a clear and compehensive idea of the 
powerful efforts that are being made to further 
poison the whole educational system of the 
country ^from top to bottom, so that steps, if 
possible, may be taken to combat the evil. 

To my Moslem brethren I will now nresent 
the following words of Mr. Zohadiir Rahim in 
the article (luoted before : 

Every (iducationul inpliliition, from Uic 

type of Tslsimia colloRe, Culcutta, down to thv 
viJlaRo maktab, founded on communal basis, cannot 
but creal .0 a ba'Iinsj of cstiMiiKement hef,w('cn 1.hi‘ 
literates of the two communities. Nolhinjj can be 
more unfortunate, mjthiiiK can be more suicidal 
for a country than (o keep fhe two ess(‘n(ial com- 
ponents of h(‘r population ('ducal ionally and 
culturally aloof from each othf'r.” 

If there wenj more Moslem loaders who could 
give their co-religionists e(iually good advice and 
p(TSuade them to abandon their love of communal 
institutions, the Moslem comiinity and, thereby^ 


the whole country would have been highly 
benefited. 

But, for the rapid spread of communalism in 
educational institutions and the departments of 
the Government, the Government of the country 
that gives open and substantial encourage- 
ment to this mentality deserves more condemna- 
tion. I draw the attention of both to the following 
very salutary words of the Hon’ble Sir Douglas 
Young, (<hief Justice, Lahore Fligh Court;, utter:^ 
at a banejuet given by the Sikhs : ^ 

“Whon'ns T .‘im concerned, the only criterion 
whereby 1 would judRe these matters (posts) was 
merit. Others miRht settle such matters com- 
mimally, but I will not. 

“ If every community dc'pended on their own 
exertions for their own advancement than on being 
li('lped to get jobs, it would be m much ^bett^r 
for t lu^mscl'i e.s and for India. India will attam 
th(i plac(' which she so eminoptly deserves otlfer 
when complete n liance is learnt to be placed <yn. 
one’s own ('\erlions. “’fhe community which will 
ultimately nil<' India will bo that community 
which had corifidencii to stand by its own 
exertions.” ,A. H. I*a(rikn (Dak) May 5, 1935, p. 10. 
May 18, 1935. 
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'^Scholarships and Council Seats for 'Harijans^^' 

To 

The Editor, 

"The Modern Review/' 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

I read your note on the scholarships awarded by 
the San^h. If you had inquired from me about this 
matter I would have been too ^lad to give you all 
the information at my disposal. I am really sorry 
that more applications do not reach me from Bengal. 
The same thing happened last year. And the contrast 
between Assam and Bengal is surprising. 

you may not be awaie that the Sangh has an 
advisory committee of three for awarding scholarships. 
The members of the Committees are the following: 
The Principal of St. Stephens' College, Delhi, The 
Principal of Hindu College, Delhi, and the General 
Secretary of the Sangh. The President of the Bengal 
Harijan Sevak Sangh makes recommendations whenever 
necessary and these are generally accepted by the 
advisory committee. 

you may also not be aware that in 1033-34 a sum 
of Rs. 5QO p. m. was allotcd to Bengal for Scholar- 
ships, half the Raghumal Charity Trust allotment. 
In 1034-35 this sum was reduced to Rs. 375 p. m. but 
then also it formed half the Raghumal Charity Trust 
allotment. This has been further reduced to Rs. 45 


p. m. this year, as the Bengal Charity Trust ' fwivc 
considerably reduced their t(?tal allotment;.* ; , 

I hope this explanation will satisfy you., . 

yours truly, 

N. R. Malkani, 

Joint Secretary, 
Harijan Sevak Sangti, Deltv* 

“Tea Propaganda Harmfur’ 

To 

The Editor, 

The MoeJern Review, Calcutta. 

Sir, 

We must congratulate you on the publication of 
your editorial notes— headed by— "Tea propaganda 
harmful" in the July number of Tfie Modern Review. 
Tea is not only a luxury, but it is also harmful to our 
health. It may . be beneficial to a cold country like 
England, but it is harmful and uncongenial to the 
people of India which is a hot country. Sir P. C Roy 
who is a recognised chemical authority in India/ is 
deadly against tea-drinking. It is proper that you nave 
sounded a note of warning not ''to adopt tea as a 
daily beaverage." 

Muhammad Ahbab Choudhury/ 
Duhalia, Sylhet. 

20. 7. 35. 



BENGAL GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS ON THE 
DELIMITATION OF CONSTITUENaES 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m. sc., b. l.* 


T he Bengal Government has published 
its proposals on the delimitation of 
constituencies, and has invited criti- 
cisms. The proposals are defective, 
disappointing and inadequate in several respects. 
In this article note we shall deal with a few 
of them. 

The MusLm Chamber cf Commerce 

Of the five Indian commerce scats, one 
has been allotted to the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce. The Bengal Provincial Advisory 
Committee on the delimitation of consti- 
tuencies by a majority of nine votes to five 
made the same recommendation. Now, a few 
words as to the origin and history of the claim 
of the Muslim Chamber. The Muhammadans 
had never been modest in making demands ; 
they always over-stated or over-rated their 
claim in the hope that even if they give up 
something by way of compromise they would 
retain enough to satisfy all their communal 
aspirations. But even they did not put for- 
ward any such claims — any communal claims 
for the special seats before the Lothian Com- 
mittee ; for they knew such claim to be 
absolutely untenable in the matter of trade 
and industry, where interests are not and can 
not be divided on communal lines. Even the 
witnesses appearing on behalf of the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce before the Bengal 
Provincial Advisory Committee had to admit 
that "there is no comrnunalism in commercial 
matters.'^ [P. 94 of the Report, Vol. II.] 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald^s Communal 
"Award'' or Communal Decision No. 1 was 
published on the 17th August 1932. And so 
far as Bengal is concerned, the Muhammadans 
are given 119 special seats out of a total of 
260. The Muhammadans form 55 per cent 
of the population; and they are given 119 
seats, while the Hindus who form 44 per cent 
are given 80 seats. Thus, so far as the right 
to representation is concerned, 1 Muham- 
madan =D4 Hindu. 

The Muhammadans at once took the hint 
They require only 7 more seats to make them 
an absolute majority. Of the 8 Labour seats. 


they are expected to secure 5 ; and of the 2 
University seats, they normally expected to 
get 1. So to make their absolute majority 
sure, they put forward their claim ^ 1 Indian 
commerce seat The Muhammadans had no 
commerce organization before ; forthwith the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce was organized 
and incorporated on the 1st October, 1932, 
and a claim on their behalf was naturally put 
forward. 

As for the Muhammadans' share in the 
total trade the Bengal Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee observes that the "Muham- 
madans take only a very insignificant {italics 
ours) part in commerce, being represented by 
a few men from the Western Presidency (italics 
ours)." |P. 30 of the Report.] Khan Bahadur 
Aziz-ul-Haqne was one of the Muhammadan 
members ; and had the statement quoted above 
not described their position correctly, ho 
would have been the first man to add a 
dissenting note. ' 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce submit- 
ted a written memorandum before the Bengal 
Provincial Advisory Committee ; and their 
representatives, Messrs. M. A. H. Ispahan! 
and M. Rafique, were orally examined and 
cross-examined by the Committee. In their 
oral evidence Mr. Ispahani presented the 
Committee with certain new facts about 
exports and imports ; and claimed the 
Muhammadans' share in them to be ^learly 
75 per cent’ |8ce p. 85 of the Report of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Deli- 
mitation of Constituencies 1933-34, Vol. II 
(Part III)1. The Committee was taken by 
surprise. lu fact Mr, S. M. Bose, M. L. c., one 
of the members, complained thus : 

" The Moslem Chamber’s case as made out 
during the evidence was totally different from that 
made out in their Memorandum circulated to the 
members. Before the Committee a mass of facts 
and 'figures were adduced without any previous 
notice and without any opportunity of previous 
examination and checking being afforded to the 
members,” [P, 10, Vol. I of the Report, etc,] 

Now, a few words as to the correctness or 
otherwise of the statements in the Memoran- 
dum and the new facts of oral evidence. 

In their Memorandum they stated the 
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capital of eight registered companies to total 
Rs. 94,20,000 ; and' they estimated the 
aggregate capital of other firms to be %ore 
than 15 crores of rupees/ [P. 83, Vol. II of 
the Report]. The grand total of capital is 
thus something like Rs. 16 crores. 

In his oral evidence Mr. Raflque stated 
that "the total capital of tiie members now was 
over Rs. 18 crores.’* [See p. 84.] Cross-ex- 
amined by Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil, m. a., 
B. L., M. L. c. they said : 

"Q, In page 2 of your statement [t.c., their 
written memorandum], it appears that the capital 
of your registered firms is Rs. 94 lakhs Is that 
paid-up capital or nominal capital? 

A. Practically all paid-up. We shall let you 
know the details. 

Q. You say in your statement that the total 
capital of your members is about Rs. 18 crores. 
You estimated it by more guets? 

A. By information we have got." 

[See p. 89 of the Report, Vol. II (Part 111)1. 

In the Memorandum Hubmitted by the 
Muslim Chamber they gave the capital of the 
following firms to be as noted against their 
names : 


Dost Mohammed & Co. Ltd. . . 7,50,000 

Muslim 5>*ess Publication Ltd. 1,50,000 

Nauman JafTcry Ltd. . . 1,50,000 

Ishaq Chandua Ltd. . . 1,00,000 

Wise Brothers Ltd. 1,00,000 


But from the Report of the Joint-Stock 
Companies in British India, &c. for 1931-32, 
published at Delhi in June 1935 (the latest 
official publication on the subject), we find 
that the auihorUed capital of Dost Muhammad 
& Co. Ltd. to be Rs. 7,50,000, but not a single 
pie of it to be paid-up ! If the Mr. Rafiqne, 
who was appearing on behalf of the Muslim 
Chamber to give oral evidence be the same 
person as Councillor Rafique of the Calcutta 
Corporation, then all that we know is that 
some one in loeo parentis to him is named 
Dost Mohamed, and that he is a trader. The 
Muslim Press and Publication lAd. was not 
in existence. The paid-up capitals of the last 
three were respectively Rs. 25,100 ; Rs. 64,000 
and Rs. 200 only. So much for the accuracy 
of the statements in the Memorandum and 
oral evidence which can be varified ! 

The total capital of 104 members of the 
Muslim Chamber is Rs. 18 crores; the average 
capital per member, therefore, works out to 
some Rs. 17 lakhs. And if they be assumed 
to be making profit at the court rate of 


interest, m., 6 per cent, each of them must 
be making a profit of over Rs. 1 la(). But tb^ 
total number of assessees, (including Hindus, 
undivided joint Hindu families, Europeans and 
Christians etc.) paying income tax over incomes 
of Rs. 1 lac in Bengal was 93 in the year 
1933-34. (See Return IV, p. 85 of the All-India 
Income-Tax Report and Returns for 1933-34.) 
The claim urged on behalf of the members of 
the Muslim Chamber seems to be extremdy 
doubtful. 

From the Directory of Exporters of Indian 
Produce and Manufactures, (8th edition, the 
latest available), an official publication, we find 
only 2 Muslims out of a total of 43 jute 
exporters from Calcutta ; 9 Muslim rice 
exporters out of 32 ; 1 Muslim cotton exporter 
out' of 8 ; 6 Muslims out of 17 grain exporters ; 
even in the trade where we would expect a 
monopoly of the Muslims, we find 4 Muslims 
out of 10 exporters in raw cow, buffalo and 
calf hides ; 2 Muslims out of 19 oil seed 
exporters. So Mr. Ispahani’s claim that the 
Muhammadans’ share is nearly 75 percent 
has got to be taken with more than the 
proverbial dose of a grain of salt ! 

According to the spokesmen of the Muslim 
Chamber there are 54 Bengali Muhammadan 
members out of a total of 104. Now, who 
are these 54 Bengali Muhammadans? The 
following questions and answers will be 
instructive : 

Mr. Gilchrist: I think that those who are bom 
in Bengal can be said to be Bengali Muhammadans. 
How many such members are there in the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Rafique: Fifty-four. 

Mr. N. K. Basu enquired how many Bengali 
Muslims are managing directors of their firms, and 
asked to name them (italics ours). 

Mr. Rafique: It will be impossible now to do 
so. We can give the list later on if required. 

[We think the time has come when the list should 
be published for public information.] 

Mr. N. K. Basu enquired of Mr. Ispahan! as to 
the place where he was bom. 

Mr. Ispahani: In Madras. 

[See p. 86 of the Report, etc., Vol. II (Part IID.l 

Mr. Gilchrist put the easiest census test ; 
what about the "domicile” test ? My wife and 
all my three children are born in Bihar ; but 
they are Bengalis, and not Bebarees, by any 
stretch of imagination. 

The real fact seems to be that the Moslitu 
Chamber is an essentially non-Bengali speak- 
ing body composed in its most important 
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elements of Persians and Moslems from the 
Bombay and Delhi side. And they would be 
only too ready to sacrifice the true interests 
of Bengal ; ejj.y in the salt duty controversy, 
they supported the Bombay view as against 
the Bengal view. 

Let us finish this with a short extract from 
Mr. S. M. Bose^s Note of Dissent : 

In no other pr(j\in( i* has any Cmiiinrrce K'at. 
, been allotted to a (’onununal Chjiin]»er of Coin- 
incree. In Bombay, then' are iiumerons wealthy 
Moslems who control a lamc' vohune of trade, but 
they have no sc'parate represent ion a'< Moslems in 
the special ('omim'rcf* seats, nor have they, so far 
as I am awar(\ asked for this In Madras, there 
is the Itidea and Skin A-Mx-iation ’('presenting tin' 
Moslem traders— a m'It powf’rfiil body — which has 
no sepjiraU' rejiresi'ii till ion nor askial for this The 
reason whv such a demand has Ix'cii mad(‘ m 
Bengal, where trade in the Iniiids of Mosh'ms \< 
much similler tluiii Ihjil in liombay, is easy to 
understand. It is becauM' th(' objc'ct is to secure 
a communal imijority m (he h'gislalure ” 

And that is why the Bengali Muhammadan 
politicians, without any exception, «arc support- 
ing the Muslim Chamber in their claim. 

RKimKSEXTATlO.V OF CaI/ IHTA 

Under the present constitution (^ciitta is 
represented by fi non-Muhammadans and 2 
Muhammadans ont of a total of 114 elected 
members. Calcutta, the premier city of India, 
can not be said to be over-represented if it 
"sends 7 per cent of the elected M. L. (^^s. 
Bombay sends 8 M. L, C's out of an elected 
total of 86 ; and has thus 9*2 per cent represen- 
tation. Madras, with less than half the popula- 
tion of Calcutta, sends 5 M. L. C^s out of an 
elected strength of 98 ; and thus has 5*1 per 
cent representation. London sends 62 M. P’s 
out of Englands’ total of 492 or out of 615 
for the entire United Kingdom. 

Under the coming constitution, the total 
strength of the Berigal Legislative Assembly 
is going to bo 250. The Bengal Provincial 
Advisory Committee recommended 6 General 
seats and 2 Mtihammadan scats for Calcutta. 
They wanted the retention of the present 
representation ; although relatively Calcutta’s 
representation comes down from 7 per cent 
to 3*2 per cent. But the Bengal Government 
has gone a little further ; they recommend a 
reduction to 4 General scats for Calcutta. 
Thus Calcutta will have 4 General + 2 Muham- 
madan seats in an Assembly of 250 ; or in 
other ^ords a representation of 2'4 per cent 


This proposal is extremely illogical. 262,664 
Muhammadans of Calciitta are going to have 
2 seats ; while the 794,259 (mostly) Hindus 
are to have 4 scats only. The average popula- 
tion per Muhammadan seat is 131,000 ; that 
per General seat is 199,000. Flad the present 
strength of 6 been retained, the average would 
have come down to 132,000 — a fi^re very 
nearly ecpial to tliat of the Muhammaemns. 

The ineejuity of the proposed distribution 
will appear from the following figures of 
Literates, and Ijiteratcs in English for the 
whole of Bengal, and for Calcutta respectively. 

Of all ages 

Literates Literates in English 
Kiiujn Muslim Hindu Muslim 

All Leiigal 1,5.S6,270 7:i7,8cS:3 204,620 

Calcutta 01,r>40 1(U,:)15 20,057 

2,i;02,272 140I,7;10 57:1, OOS 2:14,972 

Thus (.'alcutta has 11*2 per cent of the 
Hindu literates and 22*2 per cent of the 
Hindu literates in English ; and 5*7 per cent, 
of the Muslim literates and 11*1 per cent of 
the Muslim literates in English. 

If wc confine ourselves to those who arc 
adults, the results will be still more striking. 

Those who are adults 
Literates Literates in English 

Hindu Muslim Hindu Muslim 

All Bengal 1,S22,220 050,414 415.170 146,746 

Calcutta 230, :H) 00,786 116,017 22,214 

As the figures for all Bengal and Calcutta 
are not strictly comparable, the former being 
the number of those who are 24 and over, 
and the latter for those who arc 20 and over, 
wc refrain from making any remarks. 

And in Calcutta more than half the number 
of persons assessed to income-tax in Bengal 
reside, and nearly all the super-tax assessees. 

But all the same Calcutta, especially Hindu 
Calcutta is going to be penalized. The Hindus 
are politically active ; give them, therefore, 
less than the population ratio of representation 
in the legislature. Of the Hindus, caste 
Hindus are most active, therefore reduce their 
influence as much as you can. And the more 
educated section among them should be reduced 
lo as much impotence as can be done — 
Calcutta being most active, it must be penaliz- 
ed. Is that the idea ? 

Darjeeling and Kurseong 

The Hindu (General) inhabitants of the 
Darjeeling andiKurseong Municipalities can- 
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not vote in the urban constituency of the 
Bajshahi Division Municipal (General) accord- 
ing to the Government proposals. Neither 
can they vote in the rural constituency of 
Jalpaiguri cwn Siliguri, for care has been 
taken in* the Government proposals to exclude 
^municipal areas' from the extent of consti- 
tuency. But so far as the Muhammadans are 
concerned they can vote in the rural constituency 
of Jalpaiguri — cunt — Darjeeling (Muham- 
madan). The respective numbers of non- 
Muslim (practically all General) and Muslim 
population of these two municipalities are 
shown below ; 

Muslim Nou-Muslim ((Tcneral) 

Male Female Male Female 
Darjeeling? 572 240 10,750 

Kurseonj? 147 (>4 3,807 3,37!{ 

719 310 14,023 11,71^2 

1,029 20,325 

Coming to the literates of all ages among 
the different communities, we get the following 
Ogures : 

Literates of all ages 

Muslim Nou-Muslim 

Male Female Male Female 
Darjeeling 150 4:» 5,515 000 

Kurseont? 73 11 1,281 270 

523 54 0,790 870 

577 7,072 

Thus although the Muhammadans forming 
an insignificant part of the population and less 
literate, are enfranchised, the Hindus are 
debarred from voting. Because two crazy 

youths attempted to shoot II. E, the Governor, 
tliousand and one restrictions have been placed 
upon the entry of the Hindus into Darjeeling ; 
and now they are going to be denied all 
political power. 

European vs, Indian Commerce 

The Government proposals with regard to 
the distribution of commerce seats begin with 
the assumption 

** Of the 19 Commerce and Industiy seats, it is 

anticipated (italics ours) that 14 will be assigned 

to European interests and 6 to Indian interests ^ 

The Government starts with a wrong 
assumption that 14 seats will be allotted to 
European Commerce and begs the whole 
question. Who - will allot as many as 


14 seats to them ? The Parliament has dott 
done that ; nowhere either in the Government 
of India Bill or the Act does one find mention, 
of the allotment. In the White Paper, it was 
definitely stated with regard to these Com- 
merce seats : 

“The composition of the bodies through which 
election to these si'ats will be conducted, though 
in most cases either predominantly European or 
predominantly Indian, will not be statutorily fixecL 
Jt JH, accordingly, not po.ssil)le in each Province 
lo state with c('ctainly now., many Europftans and 
Indians will be retunu'd. It is, however, expected 
tJiat, initially the numbers will be approximately 
a.-* follows: — * * * Mengal, 11 pjuropeans, 5 Indians 
♦ ♦ is«‘e App. Ill, Part I, Schedule.] 

If the European claim be based on the 
so-called expectation of the framers of the 
White Paper, we shall presently explain it. 
At present there are 11 Pairopcan Commerce 
seats and 4 Indian Commerce scats, — a total 
of 15, in the Bengal Council. If the t6tal be 
increased to 19, then proportionately the 
Europeans will get 1 1 and the Indians 5 — that 
is what the framers of the White Paper meant 
by their expectation. 

The justice or otherwise of the Govern- 
ment proposals will be made clear, if we 
consider the following facts : 


uNsi n |! i:n( V 

No. of Sou 

Its 


Furo|)cau 

Bengal (Chamber of 


|>ro|)oso(J 

Oommerce 

Calcutta Trades Asso- 

213 

0 

7 

ciation 

Indian .Tute Mills Asso- 

54 

1 

2 

ciation 

52 

2 

2 

Indian Tea Association 
Indian Mining Fi‘dera- 

.358 

1 

2 

tion 

118 

1 

1 

Indian 

Bengal National Cham- 

Total 

11 

14 

l)cr of Commerce 

24.3 

2 

2 

Bengal Mahajaii Sabha 

172 

1 

1 

Mawari Association 
Muslim Chamber of 

104 

1 

1 

Chamber 

104 

X 

1 


Total 4 6. 

Thus at present 72 European electors elect 
1 member ; in future 56 electors will do so. 
Now 152 Indian electors send 1 M. L. C; in 
future 143 will do so. In view of the 
enormous weightage of the Europeans in the 
general constituency, any increase in the Com- 
merce seats is sheer injustice. Further, the 
European Commerce magnates take little or 
less interest than the Indians in the Council 
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affairs^ as will be apparent from the following 
statement which shows the number of elected 
seats filled with and without contests : 


Commerce Seats 


European 

Indian 

without 

with 

without 

with 

contest 

contest 

contest 

contest 

1»20 11 

... 

2 

2 

1923 10 

1 

1 

3 

1926 11 


2 

2 

1929 11 

... 

2 

2 

Total 43 

1 

7 

9 


It will be seen that only 1 seat was ever 
contested by the Europeans during the last 


fifteen years. And then those elected often 
resign necessitating frequent bye*eIections. 
But it is not so with the Indians, where in 
spite of the play of dominant personalities, 
more than half the seats are contested, and 
there are no resignations. Then again, the 
particular European interest is often over- 
represented, e.g,y A Co. is a member ef the 
Indian Tea Association ; B Co., its mataging 
agents, is a member of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Such being the case, we think 11 Com- 
merce seats for the Europeans are enough ; 
the rest should come to the Indians. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

SiuMATi Dharmasi[.a Jayahwal (Mrs. Lai), a 


very promising student of the Patna LJiiiversity, 
graduated from the Benares University, and 
sailed for England. While studying abroad, she 
ave ample proof of the versatility of her talents 
y securing a degree of the London University, 
an Irish diploma in Teaching and, finally, quali- 
fying herself for the Bar. 8he has just returned 
to Patna and started practising as the first 
woman barristar of Bihar and Orissa, under the 



Snmati Dharmasila Jayaswal 


guidance of her learned father, also an eminent 
jurist Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, m. a., (Oxon.), Bar-atr 
law. From her father also she has imbibed a 
passionate devotion to Sanskritic studies and has 
translated a play of Bhasa. 

Miss Halima Khatun has passed the B. A. 
Examination of the C/alcutta University this year. 
She is tlie first among the Muslim ladies of 
Assam to pass this examination. 



WaHnui IThitfaiq 
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What*s in a Name ? 

Margaret Barr ob«<‘rveR i»i Thp biquirpr : 

Though it is doubtless true that ''a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet" there are never- 
theless times when there is a ^ood deal in a name, 
as I am discovering. At first when I visited the Khasi 
Hills I was known as "Ka Mem," but this time I have 
got a new name, and one that signifies that yet another 
barrier has broken down, for now they call me ''Kong 
Margaret" or "Kong Barr." Now "Ka Mem" means 
a white women, a European lady, and is never used 
for anyone else. "Kong,'' on the other hand, means 
•‘Dig Sister" and is used by small children when 
addressing their elder sisters. It is a name which 
conveys at once affection and respect, as to an older 
member of the same family. Previously every time 
I was addressed the difference between myself and 
them was stressed. But now my name implies that 
1 am one of themselves, no longer a stranger in the 
midst. 

And while on the subject of names I must say a 
little more about Khasi naming customs, which are in 
some respects very different from ours. For one thing 
women do not take their husbands' names on 
marriage. Thtf man and the woman each keep their 
own name and often the girls take their mother's 
and the boys their father's j but this is by no means 
an invariable custom, that very often when you 
ask a child's name you find that he has just one name, 
his own, no surname at all. All this, of course, is a 
little confusing for a stanger. 

I said that the married men and women kept their 
own names, but that is only partly true. For official 
and business purposes they do, but amongst their own 
people they cease to be called by their own names 
as soon as they have a child, and become instead 
"The Mother of ^-and-So, the Father of So-and-So." 
Mr. Dorjan Singh, for instance, the secretary of the 
Unitarian Union, is only known by that name in his 
capacity as secretary and as Government official. 
Amongst his own folk he is always "Paka Thco," 
Thco being the name of his eldest daughter. And his 
wife is never under any cricumstanccs "Mrs. Singh, ' 
and I have not the least idea what her own name is, 
never once having heard it. She is just "Kmic ka 
Thco" always and to everybody. And so with them 
all. In fact I think it is considered rather shameful to 
retain one's own name, for it means that one is child- 
less and that is not at all the right thing. 


Kiracles And Psychism 

The fcHowing extracts from an addii^ss deli- 
vered at the Vedanta CJontre, Boston, by Swami 
Paramananda are reproduced from the Messagr 
of ; 

One time when the Lord Buddha and his disciples 
were dwelling in Rajagaha, Jotikha, the son of 
Suhbedcia/ ''havirtg received a precious bowl of 


sandalwood, decorated with jewels, «... e^tttt/ B ^ 
long pole before his house and put the bo^ ^ 
its top with this legend ; 'Should a samana take tKis \ 
bowl down without using a ladder or a stick with B 
hook, or without climbing the pole, but by in^iC 
power, he shall receive as reward whatever he 
desires.' 

"And the people came to the Blessed One, full of 
wonder and their mouths overflowing with preiSC/ 
saying: 'Great is the Tathagata. His disciples perform 
miracles !' Kassapa, the disciple of the Buddha, SBw 
the bowl on Jotikha's pole, and stretching out hie 
hand, he took it down, carrying it away in triumph, 
to the vihara. ^i^'hen the Blessed One heard what 
had happened, he went to Kassapa, and breaking the 
bowl to pieces, forbade his disciples to peHorm 
miracles of any kmd." 

A short time after this, a disciple approached the 
Lord Buddha with a mind full of doubt. 

l)iscfple.-~0 Buddha, our Lord and Master, why 
do v('c give up the pleasures of the world if thou 
forbiddest us to work miracles and to attain the 
supernatural ? 

"/iuddfia. -O savaka, thou art a novice among 
novices, . . . How long will it take thee to grasp the 
truth ? Thou has not understood the words of the 
Tathagata. . . . 

''Disciple, -Sayest thou there arc no miraculous 
and wonderful things ? 

"Buddfj'i. ds it not a wonderful thing, mysterious 
and miraculous to the worldling, that a man who 
commits wrong can become a saint, that he who 
attains to true enlightenment will find the path of 
truth and abandon the evil ways of selfishness ? The 
bhikkhu who renounces the transient pleasures of the 
world for the eternal bliss of holiness, performs the 
only miracle that can truly be called a miracle." 

The average man does not like to hear this type 
of teaching. He really desires that the great teachers 
exhibit what he calls miracles, and feels disappointed 
unless something is given which has the flavour of the 
supernatural. Genuine spiritual teachers have a different 
sense of values, however, and in India they warn 
their followers a^^ainst the dangers of the Siddfiis or 
psychic powers. 


Indian Labour in Ceylon 

The folio report appears in the 
natumnl Labour Iteview : 

As appears from the Government reports fdr 19d3, 
the estimated total Indian poputafion of Ceylon at 
the end of the year was 750,000. Of these by far the 
greatest part, namely, about 610,000, were living on 
estates, the chief crops grown with the help of Indiims 
being rubber and tea. 

In consccfucncc pf the catastrophic fall in the prices 
of all grades of tea In the latter half of 1082, the tea 
Industry was faced wfthau^h a difficult sltumloh that 
a redutttidn of wajies bekalhir rnevltable. It was mfM 
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through with the concurrence of the Government of 
India and came into force on (0 May, 19^3. In agree- 
ing, however, to the proposals of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment the Government of India stipulated inter alia 
that reduction should be treated as temporary and 
that an increase in wages should be considered as soon 
as the industry revived Accordingly, when the prices 
of tea and rubber improved from the middle of the 
year and the need for additional labour was felt, the 
representatives of the planting community agreed 
voluntarily to raise wages. Consequently, wages were 
raised from I November, 1933 to a rate somewhat 
below the one in force at the begining of the year. 

On the 505 estates visited during the year by the 
Inspecting Medical Officers, sanitary conditions were 
on the whole found satisfactory, but there was still 
room for improvement. 

The number of registered estate schools increased 
from 544 in 1932 to 578 at the end of 1933. This 
increase is mainly due to the fact that the registration 
of several schools for the purposes of State grants, 
which was deferred in 1932 for want of funds, was 
permitted duiing the year. Owing to the depression 
and the consequent departure of a large number of 
labourers to India there has been a decrease in the 
total number of children of school -going age on estates. 
But the percentage of such children attending schools 
has increased from 50.31 in 1932 to 52.74 in 1933. 


Miniatures 

The following extracts are from a 

lecture deliv(wl hy Mr. Ihir-il S. and 

publisslifid in The Jountdl of Ihe Uoffal Soriehf 
of Arts: 

The word has more than one meaning it covcis 
both illuminations in manuscripts, and little portraits, 
and by extension it has been applied to small object 
such as reduced replicas of military medals. Originally 
however, its meaning docs not seem to have had any- 
thing to do with small dimensions. It is generally 
supposed that the word miniature is derived from the 
Latin minium, meaning red lead, a substance used as 
a pigment in the illumination of mediaeval manuscripts 
Miniature portraits, which arc the subject of my 
remaiks, derived from illuminations, and that is no 
doubt why the term was applied to them. I do not 
know when it was first used in England, but it did 
not become general till the eighteenth century, and 
then piobably owing to French influence, partly, 
perhaps, through the translation of a popular French 
manual entitled Vizcolc de la Mignatnrc, called in its 
English form Ttie school of Miniature, 

A miniature, in the sense of a portrait, may be roughly 
defined as a portrait not more than a few inches high. 
By extention, portraits up to a foot or more in height, 
painted in a similar technique to a smaller ones, may 
sometimes be classed as miniatures. Miniatures were 
formerly called portraits in little^ limnings or pictures. 

I suppose the earliest miniatures of which there is 
any record are those ancient Grseco- Roman ones done 
on glass. The Glass was coated with gold and the 
design was scratched in the gold and filled with black, 
a method later called c^lomise, from the name of a 
Frenchman named Glomy, Here is a specimen of the 
Roman type * the figures stare with that rather owl-like 
expression which is so common in Graeco-Roman 
portraits and figures of the early Christian era. 

However, the miniature portrait as generally under- 
^^ood may be said to have originated in the first half 


of the sixteenth century. Portraits of kings, author, et^. 
occur earlier in illuminated manuscripts, but separate 
miniature portraits intended to be worn or handed 
about to do not seen to have been painted before 
the time of Holbein. Holbein came to England in 1526, 
and again in 1531, and was not only probably the 
first miniaturist but one of the greatest who practised 
in this country. Only a handful of his miniature 
portraits are known. Two of them are in our public 
galleries : the >^allace Collection has the artist's self- 
portrait. and the Victoria and Albert Museum the 
portrait of the Lady whom nenry VIII described as 
his Flemish mare. t 


Ii ilian National Leisure Time Society 

Ramlolph Iljirrison in tlm Monihhf 

lyiljottr JieiiPfr : 

The Opera Nazionalc Dopolavoro, which is also 
known by the initials O. N. D. or simply as Dopola- 
voro, is a vast organization tor the diversion and 
instruction ot workers of all categories during their 
leisure hours. It might be called "The National 
Leisure Time Society" as ''Dopolavoro" is a combina- 
tion of the two Italian words "dopo," meaning after, 
and "lavoro," meaning work. Its purposes, as set 
forth in law. arc the following.* 

(a) To promote a sound and profitable employment 
of the leisure hours of intellectual and manual workcis 
through institutions capable of developing their physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral capacities, and 

(b) To provide for the increase and co-ordination 
of such institutions, furnishing them with all assistance 
and, where appropriate, .promoting the incorporation 
thereof 

Dopolavoro has been compared with the Voung 
Men's Christian Association that it applies its members 
in ail important communities with a clubhouse afford- 
ing athletic, cultural, and social facilities which are 
designed to occupy their spare time wholesomely. 
Dopolavoro's activities arc infinitely wider in scope 
however, as will be shown and it has all the power 
and resources of the Italian Government of which 
it is an organic part, behind it. Furthermore, instead 
of being only a young men's association, its member- 
ship is drawn from the entire wage-earning adult 
population of Italy, from Government officials to day 
labourers, and there are many other points of dis- 
similarity. 

Among the exceptional benefits enjoyed by members 
of Dopolavoro are reduced fares on the national 
railways, discounts on the admission price to theaters 
and places of public amusement, dramatic and musi- 
cal entertainments provided even in the remotest rural 
districts, and athletic events and excursions organized 
for their benefit in ail parts of Italy. They have the 
advantage of reduced rates for medical care and 
hospitalization. In addition to insurance against 
industrial accidents, they have insurance against 
accidents occurring outside of working hours t they 
are given the opportunity to perfect themselves in 
their chosen trades or professions and to acquire 
other accomplishments and they are provided with 
elaborate cultural and educational facilities. All of 
these benefits are obtained by the payment of such 
nominal dues that they are within reach of thi^ most 
humble workman. 
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Ethiopia—The Newest Theatre of War 

The followitipr editmiul appears in The New 
Hcpuhlir : 

Italy's ambitions in Ethiopia derive from three 
motives. First of all, as Mussolini told England in 
just so many words, Italy is determined to build up 
an empire. She feels that she did not get her share 
of colonics by the Treaty of Versailles and now, 
without the sanction of any document, she is going to 
take what she thinks she should have. 'It is/' as one 
Italian Senator put it, "the manifest destiny of Italy 
to possess Ethiopia." 

The African empire, also, is not the place of fever 
and jungle it has been reported to be in the press. Its 
climate varies from that of the Alps to the heat of 
tropical swamps and, in its mountainous regions, it 
IS said to possess sizable deposits of coal, iron, sulphur 
copper, gold and platinum which, inaccessible though 
they may now be, are valuable properties to a nation 
embarked on a career of imperialist expansion. It has 
already developed an important export tiade in coffee, 
hides, ivory, civet, ostrich feathers, gum and pepper. 
Of greater importance than any of these, however, 
are the oil deposits reported by explorers and surveyors 
-and Italy's war machine has been greatly handi- 
capped by the lack of oil in Italy. 

The second reason why Italy wants Ethiopia is 
because of the location of its two East African 
colonies Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. The only 
way to get from one to the other is by water or 
ihrough French territory. In 1906 France and England 
gave Italy permission to construct a rail-road across 
Ethiopia to connect her two separated colonies. For 
various reasons the road was not built and it is now 
the Italian theory that work can proceed only il 
Ethiopia is subjugated by military force. 

The third reason for Italy's Ethiopian ambitions 
conics out ol that part of the fascist philosophy 
which holds that the people of a fascist country, in 
order to support their regime, must occasionally be 
treated to a demonstration of might and fed the raw 
meat of nationalistic pride. Italy's Hrst Ethiopian 
adventure, in 1896, came to disaster when an army ot 
tribesmen under Emperor Mcnelek defeated a weJI 
equipped CA'penditionary force under Colonel Baraticri 
in the battle of Adowa. That thoin still remains in the 
Italian side and it has never ceased to rankle. When 
Mussolini roared at England and said he had an old 
score to settle, he meant Adowa. If, then, the Italian 
army can adminster a crushing defeat to Ethiopia, the 
Italian people, according to fascist theory, will feel 
their national honour has been avenged and will have 
had demonstrated for them (with the benefit of prop- 
aganda) an example ol II Ducc's might. 


Help For China? 

The Japan WceMjf (^hrnnir.k publijshes the 
iollowin*^ newts: 

A London despatch to the Asahi says that Sir 
Frederick Leith Ross, who is leaving for China on 
\ugust 9th on a mission of financial and economic 
nspection is fully cognisant of the important place of 
lapan in China's reconstruction work. 

Keenly alive to the fact that China's financial 
'ecovery is impossible without Japanese co-operation, 
Sir Frederick has had. frequent interviews with Mr. 


Tomita, the Japanese financial commissioner In Lond^ 
and other Japanese financiers and economists dn the 
currency, the exchange, the silver, the loan and dther 
problems with a view to acquainting himself with the 
general attitude of Japan towards the question of 
assistance to China. He is also earnestly studying 
matters relative to Manchukuo, getting into t<^h 
with members of the Barnby Mission in this regard. 
Altogether, there is very indication that he is attKhifjg 
special importance to Anglo-Japanese co-operation in 
the work of improving Chinese finance and ecomomics. 

Sir Samuel Hoare's speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the nth instant intensiflcH the impression 
that Britain is seeking co-operation with Japan. 

Sir Frederick Leith Ross will visit Washington on 
his way to China, and see Mr. Hull, the American 
Secretary of State, and his financial advisers in order 
to ascertain the policy of the American Government - 
in regard to silver especially. He will arrive in Japan 
on September 9th and interview Mr. Tsushima, Vice- 
Minister of Finance, with whom he is personally 
acquainted, and also other Japanese statcmcn. 

His stay in China will be for about six months. 
At the conclusion of his inspection there, he will 
revisit Japan and discuss frankly with the Japanese 
authorities measures of financial help to China. 


Sari Past and Present 

On the (‘Volution of tho Sari iNfriS. Protiina 
T\ii,^oiv wriUH in 77// \siatir Reairw : 

In the Middle Ages, under the influence of more 
luxurious habits, the "ria" transformed itself into a 
more elaborate bodice with short sleeves, which just 
encircled the breast, leaving the waist free. We still 
sec that bodice, in all its glory, in Rajputana and in 
the ^ United Provinces, and also amongst the people 
of Cuicrat. 

This bodice is called "kanchuli" or "angia," and is 
usually worn with a thin veil covering the upper 
portion of the body and passing ovci the head. In 
die seaside resorts of Europe the "'kanchuli" has been 
unconsciously adopted by the fashionable devotees 
of sun-bathing. 

With the Mughal invasion some Persian influence 
modified the ''mekhala"i it became a wide skirt, 
tran5V>arent, as one can see in the Indo-Persian 
miniatures, and revealing the ''pyjama," which then 
first made its appearance in India. Gradually the 
transformed ''mekhala" became more and more 
elaborate and ended in the ample skirt which we 
still sec in northern India, and whose swaying 
movements lend such grace to the women when they 
walk. Some of these skirts use up as much as 50 
yards of cloth. 

But 111 other parts of India like Bengal and Orissa 
and in the south no trace of the skirt is to be found. 
The "mckhalu" here became wider and longer, but 
remained a drapery and took a definite shape in the 
sari. The Hindu word sari is derived quite regularly 
from the Sanskrit sati through the intermediate stage 
sadi. The word sati, however, looks as if it were an 
old vernacular word adopted into Sanskrit. 

The sari is a piece of cloth » it may be cither 
cotton, silk, or wool •, generally 45 inches in width 
and 6 yards in length. The measurements vary in 
different provinces, according to the manner in which 
it is draped around the body. It has always two 
borders, sometimes in plain colours, but more often 
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with elaborate designs. Only widows wear sarics 
without borders, as a sign of mourning. 

We can trace the evolution of the sari in Bengal 
in her - folk-arts, in the terra-cotta figures of her 
temples, and also in the popular pictures still drawn 
by the painters of Kalighat. How did the fashion 
of the sari, which if it had its origin in Bengal, spread 
little by little ail over India ? Historical events might 
be the initial cause of it. How did the sari end by 
covering fir.st the head, then drawn like a veil over 
the whole face, its folds, held up by one hand, just 
leaving one eye uncovered, as can still be seen with 
the ladies observing strict purdah ? Is it the influence 
of the Muhammadan ladies' ' Bourka/' which induced 
the Hindu ladies, among whom the purdah was un- 
known before the Muhammadan conquest, to cover 
their head in order to be more respected by the 
invaders who weic not used to the Indian women's 
free habits? It is to be noted in this connection that 
the women of the Deccan country, which escaped the 
Muhammadan influence, go about bareheaded and 
do not observe purdah —the sari in the south is simply 
thrown over one shoulder. 



Sari - Past and Present 

There arc four principal styles of draping the sari, 
the Parsi, or Gujerati, the Maharatti, the Bengali, and 
the Nepali. At present the Madrasi style of wearing 
the sari is the most popular in India. 

The sari is usually woven in cotton and silk, but 
there is great variety in the texture, design and colur. 


Each province has its own specialities. I can only 
describe some of the characteristics of the saries that 
are popular at present. In South India there is a 
great industry in the making of saries at Madura, 
where the cloth is woven and dyed. Madrasi saries 
have very wide yellow borders with marvellously rich 
colour combinations. In Orissa, red and yellow 
coloured backgrounds are popular with the Women. 
The edges at the two ends have beautiful designs 
woven in wide stripes. There is also another material 
not widely known, but which l•considcr very artistic 
which is called ''tharaboli" in#that country. In this 
the whole ground is covered ah over with designs in 
a pleasing combination of colours. This sari is used 
as a bridal garment. 

The Dacca muslin of Bengal has been famous for 
many centuries, and at one time used to be imported ito 
England. Such a fine cotton is not woven anywhere 
else. The art of spinning such fine yarn and embroider- 
ing the cloth with beautiful designs is unfortunately 
almost dead. At present the Dacca weavers supply the 
market with a variety of coloured sarics at popular 
prices, but the genuine artistic Dacca muslin saries 

can only be seen in museums. Murshibad printed 
sarics on silk arc made which are very popular in the 
fashionable circles of Calcutta. But wc can no longer 
buy the once famous "'Baluchar" silks, the only weaver 
who had known the traditional art having died a few 
years ago. His artistic productions were cherished 

even more than the rich Benares brocades by the 
discriminating public. At one time only a tew could 
afford to buy Benarasi silk sarics with their elaborate 
embroideries of gold and silver thread. But now 

Benarasi sarics can be had at popular prices and the 
wardrobe of the middle class woman is* not complete 
without a lew of these pieces. In spite of alt the 

change in fashions, the steady demand for Benarasi 
sarics has kept this industry from perishing. Gujerat 
is known for its “patola" saries. It is woven in 
heavy silk with designs covering the whole ground. 
In Gujerat and parts of Rajputana arc also made the 
“Bandni" by the lie-dyeing procces, both on cotton 
and silk. Mar war! women always wear a veil made 
of this fabric. Mahratti saries are made in coarse 
cotton or heavy silk, and are distinguished by their 
short colour combinations -often in checks- and the 
use of green and red borders. There is a lovely sari 
made in Gwalior called the ''chanderi." 

Although the women of Nepal wear the sari there 
is no local industry for the making of it. They 
generally Import printed calico cloth for their sarics 
from the United Provinces. The Nepalese women 
wind the sari round their waist and use a separate 
piece of cloth over the upper part of the body. 
Another square piece of cloth like a shawl covers the 
head. 

The sari has conquered, as wc have already said, 
the whole of India i it is on its way to conquer Asia 
and Europe. Its beautiful folds and its classical 
perfection give it an eternal beauty which will never 
age. just as the Egyptain garments, the Greek chlamyde 
and the European drapery of the Middle Ages that 
we see in the museums have an unchangeable nobility 
above all fashions. 





Tagore’s poems 

Th(' followiiijk*' poenia by Dr. Ral jin (Iran nth 
Taiiforo aro (| noted from Vmn-Bharaii Nrm \ 
JSIlYAMALl 

I have built with mud a shelter for my last hours 
and have named it Shyamaii. 

I have built it on that dust 

which buries in it all sufferings 
ard cleanses all stains. 

A POEisr 

\^hy hasten to the deserted market place 

When the dusk deepens at the edge ot the 

waning day, 

When they have brought their baskets home 

in their village vaguely lit by the crescent moon. 
While some belated traveller loudly calls the ferryman 
from across the echoing river bank ? 

Sleep passes its cool flngurcs through the forest branches, 
the crows arc noiseless in their nest. 

Crickets chirp in the bushes at the border of the pond, 
and the wind lies still among the bamboo leaves. 
Why hasten to the deserted market place 

when weary limbs seek rest from ail ventures 
on tht mat spread by the evening lamp? 

{ Translated by tde poet fiimself from tfic 

original Bengali) 

The Unity of Mankind 

M. WintiUMiitz writris in part in Thr I'lsra- 
Hharnfi Qnotniji thus : 

It is often in the most trivial things that we can 
sec the most wonderful agreement in the working 
of the human mind between men of all races and 
peoples all over the world. As the Hindu says '’jiva" 
('live!) when a man sneezes, so people in old 
England said ''wacs heal" on the same occasion, and 
even in the beginning of the last century it was 
considered good manners in England to say "God 
bless you.'' And similar blessings over a sneezing 
person were pronounced in ancient Greece and Rome, 
they were or are still heard among all European 
nations, among Jews and Mohammedans, and European 
travell^s were not a little surprised when they found 
the same custom among negroes in Africa and Red 
Indians in America, 

When 1 read the other day in an account of a 
missionary who had lived long in Africa, that often a 
grown-up negro, when in great distress, will call for 
his mother who may be hundreds of miles away, I 
could not help being reminded of an incident that has 
remained in my memory from my earliest childhood . 
A little girl whose mother had died a few hours ago 
and who had come to tell us the sad news, was 
running back through the court-yard of our house 
and, terrified by a barking dog, began to cry out : 
"mother I mother T 


years ago (tS78 and 1889) Richard Andree 
published two volumes of Etfinograpfiiscfie Pavallelett, 
in which he shows on every page, how the same of 
similar cultural phenomena are found in the most 
different parts of the world. In a preface he says: 

"As it cannot be denied, that everywhere the bodily 
attributes and faculties of men are the same, that they 
see, hear, sleep, eat in the same manner, so we find 
also that their mental functions, in their essential 
features, show everywhere the same basic forms, 
varying no doubt according to race and natural 
environment, but yet in spite of minor deviations, of 
the same orginal value and character." 

In one sense, every human individual is a cosmos 
by itself, living his or her life as something unique 
and singular in an isolation and loneliness that may 
at ^moments become terrifying. On the other hand, 
it is enqually true that this individual does not exist 
except as a member of a greater human Society, and 
as a link in an endless chain of past and future 
gcn«*rations. 

Biologically, every human individual is determined 
by a hereditary substance which links him to a long 
line of ancestors, and thus connects him with those 
who have the same ancestors, that is to say, with a 
certain race, and finally with the "human race." That 
the latter is not a mere phrase, but the expression 
of a biological fact, is admitted even by Fritz Lenz, 
a staunch advocate of the racial theory, and a 
champion of the Nordic race, who yet says : "presum- 
ably all men have the greater part of their hereditary 
substance in common , it is quite possible, that the 
differences of the races depend only on a small part 
of the inherited predispositions, so that the main 
portion of the hereditary substance has nothing to do 
with racial differences." 

Sociologically, the same individual is determined 
by the history, traditions, and cultural achievements 
of past generations without number, which make him 
a member of a society of men who share the same 
history, traditions and cultural achievements, that is 
to say, of a certain Irihc, or people, or nation, or 
religious community, and, though more distantly, of 
the great family of man. that this also is more than 
a mere phrase, is proved by well attested facts of 
prehistory, ethnology, and universal history, which 
show that, through the centuries and •millenniums, many 
races and peoples have contributed to produce what 
is called human culture. 

We are inclined to underrate the achievements even 
of the earliest human inhabitants of our planet. 
Already the brain capacity of palaeolithic man is a 
sure sign of his intelligence » and his achievements, 
such as, the invention of instruments for producing 
fire, all kinds of tools and weapons, the arc of finding 
and preparing food, etc., are the very foundation of 
our higher culture, and proof of no mean intelligence. 
It has been rightly said that "it requires far more 
intelligence to roam about in the wilds in quest of 
every land of food artd to And it, than to get up in 
the morning/ eat a meal of bought produce, take a 
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tram^ punch or even issue tickets all day, and end up 
with ready-made amusements/' 

Of what race the first inventors of the carriage 
on wheels, of the canoe, and of the plough, the first 
tamers of domestic animals, the first builders of houses 
of wood and stone were, and to which people they 
belonged, we do not know, but we do know that 
without their achievements all higher culture would 
have been impossible. 

From history wc know that among the creators 
and bearers of this higher culture there were 
Babylonians and Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Hebrews, and peoples of China, India and Persia, 
Greeks and Romans, long befoic the present European 
nations began to take their share in it. It has been 
rightly said by the great Indian scientist Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose: 'Nothing can be more vulgar or more 
untrue than the ignorant assertion that the world owes 
its progress of knowledge to any particular race. The 
whole world is inter-dependent and a constant stream 
of thought has, throughout the ages, enriched the 
common heritage of mankind." 

>5^'hat I then wish to emphasize, is that our 
conviction of the unity of mankind is not the outcome 
of a sentimental or moralizing vein, but is firmly 
based on scientific facts, ^hile the belief in the 
absolute superiority of one race, the Nordic, is, as 
Rosenberg himscit righty calls it, a "myth", our belief 
in a Unity that lies behind and above all the great 
differences of nations and races, is supported by well- 
established facts of anthropology and ethnology, 
geography, pre-history and history, psychology, and 
even biology. 

‘‘Education Made Easy ‘ 

Mr. Bopin Hnhari Baiunji in The 

Tfut /icrs Jititfhnls : 

A contrast between the old course and the new 
will show how the boys of the present age are not 
to blame for their inability to stand an all-India test. 
An eminent medical practitioner who used to indent 
large number of short- necked black bottles from 
Amsterdam once told the writer that his B. Sc. 
assistant did not know where Amsterdam is. Not to 
speak of Amasterdam, how many graduates know 
the position and importance of the chief towns and 
cities ot India? 

Not only the course of studies should be so 
developed as to cover the various interests of the 
students, but the standard of teaching and examina- 
tions should both be raised in order to regain once 
more the ground wc have lost. In the excellent 
report of the University Commission of 1917, Sir 
Michael Sadler cited a funny example to show how 
the papers are mechanically examined in the Calcutta 
University. Out of 3, 2 marks are to be awaded to a 
boy who^^ has translated "I shall go" into "Ahang 
gomishyatF' and the ground adduced for this rich 
award is that the candidate has correctly translated "I" 
and has rightly hit upon the tense of the verb. Can 
an examiner in English assign any mark, not to speak 
of 66 per cent, for the sentence "I has been going"} 
yet the folly is as great in the once as in the other. 
In all languages, the sentence rests on the relation 
of the subject to the verb » if that relation is marred, 
.the sentence acquires an outlandish look which should, 
like the foreigners' attempt to learn a new langua^, 
provoke a laugh Instead of a pat on the back. To 


pass a boy who can deliberately write such stuff as, 
‘'caughted,' 'devoured! ng', Mcfting' and is guilty of such 
unheard-of howler' as "shoulded", is to commit a 
violent crime on society by increasing the number of 
swelled heads and lowering it in the estimation of 
the people of other provinces. 

Higher education cannot be meant for all. To lure 
the undeserving to it with the bait of cheap degrees 
and diplomas has resulted in a hatred for the indigenous 
crafts and industries which has ia its turn given rise to 
the huge army of the unemployea of the present day 
and the volume of deep disconteBt in the country. Let 
the course be stiff and examinations strict as they were 
before, so that not only education but various arts 
and crafts may get their adequate quota of recruits 
for the rejuvenation of the country. The experiment 
of the "educated artisans" and "learned coolies" has 
failed and failed most tgnominiously, to revive the lost 
industries of the country. The present goody-goody 
system of education has pushed Bengal to the wall, 
It has benefited neither education nor the trade and 
industries of the country. 

Political Trends in the Far East 

III jin itnport.anl piiper in Thr Cahntta Rericto 
Dr. Tai'iiknatl flas write : 

One of the most important features of the political 
development in the West is the visible decay of the 
representative system of Government. This is due to 
the fact that the present-day society Is not organized 
for common good » furthermore the present-day 
political democracy docs not insure economic security. 
In the West, the feudal system produced a form of 
government suited to its social orgahization •, indus- 
trial revolution produced a condition which resulted 
in capitalist democracy without economic democracy. 
The order of the day is for a new social order. 
Evolution ol governmental institutions in oriental 

countries will follow the same course. But the 

question that we have to face in this : Will the 

change in the Orient -a real and radical change in any 

social order -be possible without the use of force ? 
Apparently not It may be peaceful, if the vast 
majority desires the change and the privileged classes 
agree to surrender without a fight. 

The Abolition of Flogging 

Mr. K. C. Lorimer write in Ihe Twentieth 
f Jen turf/ : 

For the total abolition of flogging in India a great 
deal might ibe said. In this as in other matters the 
bolder course is probably the best. But to all drastic 
change there will always be a strong opposion « and 
a more 'moderate' scheme of rclorm, if it seems likely 
to have a better chance of success, may well 'be 
preferred to one more ideally perfect. Without itotally 
renouncing flogging as a legal punishment might it 
not be possible to restrict its ;use within limits wider 
it may be than, buc yet analogous to, those established 
by public, or at least by judicial, sentiment in the 
United Kingdom. 

Might not a scheme of reform be introduced based 
on some such principles as the following - 

(1) Flogging should be regardad as an exceptional 
and not as a normal, mode of punishment. 

(2) The first olTenders (juveniles and adults) should 
not be liable to whipping except for certain offences^ 
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to be specified. (In the list of specified offences might 
^ be included (o) Robbery when accompanied with 
special cruelty or violence (6) Rape (c) Unnatural 
offence (against male person) when committed without 
the consent of the second party). 

(3) That for ordinary theft or house-breaking the 
punishment of flogging may be permitted only in cases 
where the offender has already one conviction against 
him and in which the value of the property in respect 
of which the offences have been committed is consi- 
derable, —(e g., not less than Rs. 15 in each case) 

t (House-breaking need hardly be put in a separate 
category from ordinary theft. A person who pushes 
open a door and snatches from inside a ragged blanket 
has committed the offence of house-breaking, yet 
the criminality of the offence is surely much less than 
that of a serious theft not coming under this definition). 

(4) That the maximum number of stripes to which 
an adult may be sentenced should be 15, and to 
which a juvenile may be sentenced should be 8. 


Lady Vidyabehan Ramanbai Neelkantli 

'File sket(*li of l^ady Neelkanth is 

tJik(Mi from Thr hidinn Mot/'funr : 

"Lady Vidyabehan has justified in person the 
demand of women to equality with men, as she 
educated herself even after marriage and was the first 
lady graduate of the University from Gujarat. Her social 
work is not an eye-wash, as she is connected with 
almost ail the social service of her province.'^ 

These words spoken by Dr. Rcddi at the All-India 
Women's Conference, held at Lucknow, in the year 
1Q33, give an cfppropriate and real idea of the social 
work undertaken by Lady Vidyabehan, at the sacrifice 
of health and wealth. 

Lady Vidyabehan, after the death of Sir Rainanbhai 
her husband, lives the life of a widow, following the 
footsteps of her husband, doing work of public 

service. 

She is the Vice-President of the Ahmedabad Muni- 
cipality, the President of the Ahmedabad Municipal 
School Board committee, the Honorary Secretary to 
the Gujarat Vernacular Society, the Honorary Secretary 
to the Anath Ashram, the treasurer and Secretary to 
the Gujarat Ladies' Club and she is connected with 
the various other institutions as member, treasurer, 

secretary and president. Her solution of complex 
problems discussed at the meetings of the above-men- 
tioned institutions are sometimes so accurate, so wisely 
thought of and meditated over that many times 

persons opposing a proposal favour the same, after 
some words from her. 

The question of untouchability is one of world- 
wide interest today but even before the movement 
was started, in the family of Lady Vidyabehan, the 
world and action of untouchability was quite out 
of practice. She not only teaches Harijan boys 

without any difference of caste, but they are also 
treated and looked after as the members of her own 
family. 

In simplicity. Lady Vidyabehan is great. She puts 
on white khaddar. She docs not wear jewels. She 
docs not even wear a wrist-watch, nor docs .she 
write out her list of engagements on blocks, according 
to the fashion of the day; but she keeps everything 
in her memory and is very punctual at all functions. 

Lady Vidyabehan is full of so many merits that they 
can make a full volume. I am not exaggerating if' 1 


say that she is an ideal to be followed by Indian 
women. 


Equalizing Library Opportunities 

Even in America, many and villages 

have no public* libraries. But the Library Asso- 
ciations over there are tryin*t their best to bring 
this boon lo everyone as soon as possible. The 
followinq; extracts from TJf^ Indmn Library 
.four ml will prove in'^tructive ; 

Ninety-three per cent of the people without public 
library service live in the open country and in centres 
of less than twenty-five hundred population. The 
total number of rural folk without access to public 
libraries is forty-seven million or eighty three per cent 
of the entire rural population. 

Out of 3,065 counties in the United States; 1,135 
have no public libraries within their boundaries. 

Rural people are not alone in their need for 
library service. Many cities have no public libraries 
or are receiving inadequate service on account of 
iqsufficent tax-support and lack of public interst. 

Four cities of twenty-five to a hundred thousand 
population, fifty-five cities of ten to twenty-five 
thousand, 577 villages and small cities of twenty-five 
hundred to ten thousand have no public libraries. 
Three and a half million urban people are without 
public library service. 

Confronted with the facts revealed by the study 
of the Committee on Library Extension, here only 
briefly summarized, the American Library Association 
has set up as the ultimate goal of its efforts the 
development of adequate public library service within 
easy reach of cvciyonc in the United States and 
Canada. 

This means : 

(- A public opinion convinced of the value of 
public libraries and of high standards of library 
service ; 

2. Effective city libraries reaching their whole 
service areas* 

3 The county or other laige unit adopted as the 
basis for adequate rural public library service; 

4. A stiong state library extension agency In 
every state and province, to lead in library develop- 
ment, to give supplementary book service, and to 
give direct service until public library service is 
developed. 


Third Centenary of the Academie Francaise 

Maihimi* L’lMnriii writes in part in Adninre 
India ; 

The Academie Francaise has decided to celebrate in 
1935 the third centenary of its birth. 

This Academy is one of the five learned bodies 
the reunion of which constitutes the "Institut dc 
France", the others being (a) The Academy of 
Inscriptions and "Belles-Lettres" (40 members) founded 
by Colbert in 1663 and devoted to historical and 
archaeological lore ; (b) the Academy of Sciences 
(66 members and 2 perpetual secretaries), founded in 
1666, by the same minister Colbert, and engaged^ 
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•S fts name indicates, in scientific pursuits i (c) The 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences (40 members) 
created by the Convention immediately after the 
Revolution, and devoting its studies to questions of 
philosophy, political economy, law, general history, 

etc (c) The Academy of Fine Arts (40 members and 

I perpetual secretary) composed of painters, sculptors, 
engravers and musicians ) its various sections created 
in succession by Mazarin and Colbert were grouped 
into one company in 1795. Each one ot these 
Academies has its own independent regime and is 
recruited by election, candidates being elected by the 
members of whichever Academy they aspire to enter. 

The Academic Francaisc is the oldest of these five 
bodies. It was in 1635 that its hitherto unofficial 
members were invited by Cardinal Richelieu (Louis 
XIII -the prime minister) to form themselves into 
a body and to assemble under public authority. 
Since it is in 1635 that they received from the 
ministers the letters- patent which gave them official 
consecration this year is considered the most important 
anniversary worthy of the Academy's attention. 

The Academy includes, among others, poets and 
writers of all kinds, learned professors, philosophers, 
illustrious figures belonging to the army or to the 
clergy. It has taken upon itself the task of watching 
over the French Language. A grammar has been 
recently published and the dictionary of the Academy 
is perpetually being revised. The discussion of each 
word takes place during the sittings and thus newly 
coined vocables occasionally receive official recognition. 
The learned assembly grants literary and other prizes, 
and also rewards for virtuous conduct. 

Tamil Literature 

The fdllowlnj^ is taken from Yohhd CeifloK : 

There is no reason why Tamil should not be 
studied in the same way as a modern language or 
as a Classical language. The Tamils have a civiliza- 
tion of their own. All research shows that when 
the Aryans came to India they found the Tamils a 
cultured people. The literature of the Tamils bears 
ample testimony to that development. 

Tholkappiam, a unique work which has no parallel 
in the world, is the oldest Grammar extent. Customs, 
manners, modes of life and arts of war find a place 
side by side with the grammar Of word;., sentences 
and prosody. Tholkappianar wrote a N^rammar of 
language, ethics, sociology, psychology— *ali combined 
in one. 

How many ages have gone by and sage Thiruvalluvar 
stands unapproached. Thirukkural, his magnum opus, 
has been ever proclaimed to be immortal. Its three 
divisions are on Righteousness, health and Love » 
but it is a discipline in logic, taste, culture, poetry, 
language, morals and wisdom. It is a discipline which 
leads one to Moksha or heavenly bliss. Thiruvalluvar 
was one of the richest and the most comprehensive 
geniuses that ever lived. From 1730, his work has 
been translated by a host of scholars into various 
European languages. 

There arc many others of the same age. 


The Saored Qtmges and the Jamana 

Dr. Dhireudra N. Roy, ph. d., writes in 
PralmddJta BMrata : 

The wonderful mysticism which seems to surround 
these two great rivers has also some other reason 
which is supported by modern scientific investigation. 
The Hindus think that the Ganges and the Jumna are 
not just rivers. They are mor^ than rivers. They are 
possessed of mysterious powirs which are not found 
in any other rivers of the world. That this is true 
is borne out by renowned scientists of our time For 
instance, the distinguished bacteriologist. Dr. F. C 
Harrison, Principal of Macdonald Collage, McGill 
University, Canada, writes in an article, '"Micro-orga- 
nisms in water," : 'A peculiar fact which has never 
been satisfactorily explained, is the quick death (in 
three to five hours) of the cholera vibrio in the waters 
of the Ganges and the Jumna. ^J^'hen one remembers 
that these rivers are grossly contaminated by sewage, 
by numerous corpses of native (often dead of cholera), 
and by the bathing of thousands of natives, it seems 
remarkable that the belief of the Hindus that the 
water of these rivers is pure and cannot be defiled, and 
that they can safely drink it and bathe in it, should 
be confirmed by means of modern bacteriological 
research. It is also a curious fact that the bactericidal 
power of the Jumna water is lost when it i.s boiled « 
and that the cholera vibrio propagates at once, if 
placed in water taken from the wells in the vicinity 
of the rivers." 

A very well-known French physician, Dr. D'Hercllc 
made similar investigations into the mystery of the 
Ganges. He observed some of the fixating corpses of 
men dead of dysentry and cholera and was surprised 
to find "that only a few feet below the bodies, where 
one would expect to find millions of these dysentery 
and cholera germs" there were no germs at all. "He 
then grew germs from patients having the disease and 
to these cultures added water from the river (Ganges). 
When he incubated the mixture for a period, much to 
his surprise the ‘^erms were completely destroyed." 

A British physician. Dr, C. E. Nelson, F. R. C. S., 
tells us of another striking fact. He says that "ships 
leaving Calcutta for England take their water from 
the Hiighli River which is one of the mouths of the 
filthy Ganges and the Ganges water will remain fresh 
ail the wav to England. On the other hand, ships 
leaving England for India find that the water they take 
on in London will not stay fresh till they reach Bombay 
the nearest Indian port, which is a week closer to 
England than Calcutta. They must replenish their 
water supply at Port Said, Suez, or at Aden on the 
Red Sea." 

When the veteran scientists of the West upon 
whom the sacred tradition of India has no influence 
at all, are surprised by the peculiar qualities of the 
Ganges and the Jumna waters, it is no wonder that 
the Indian people in general should hold that these 
rivers arc sacred and possessed of mysterious powers. 




Uninfenfional or Deliberate 
Plagiarism 

A few of our contemporaries reproduce 
original articles from The Modern Reeiew 
without acknowledgment. Both honesty and 
courtesy require that they should give credit to 
this Reriew when they take any original matter 
from it. Of course, we did not petition these 
•editors to reproduce anything from our 
magazine, tliough we are grateful to all 
who voluntarily extend any courtesy to us. 
All editors possess the liberty to totally 
ignore the .existence of this periodical, as 
most of even those do who notice some 
periodical or other every month or week and 
who in almost every issue extract paragraphs 
from other journals under headings like 
^^contemporary opinion,” ^Vhat others say,” 
etc. ; — it may be their impression or belief 
that the contributors and editor of The Modent 
Review never write about topics of the 
day but always about pre-historic things, 
or that their opinions on contemporary 
affairs, if any, are worthless. Of all this wc 
do not complain. But when any editor 
or sub-editor thinks it worth his while to 
reproduce any original matter from The 
Modern Review^ it is but common carefulness 
and honesty that he should state that it has 
been taken from this journal. 

India's New Consfifufion—An 
American View 

It has been admitted even in Britain, and 
that by members of the Tory Government 
also, that the new constitution which is going 
to be imposed on India has been generally 
disliked and condemned by Indians and that 
evei^ the Muhammadans, who among Indian 
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communities have been favoured most, have 
not bestowed unmixed praise upon it. It is 
to be noted that discriminating, impartial and 
competent critics- among foreigners also have 
criticized it adversely. We shall in this note 
give an example of such criticism. 

The Foreign Policy Association, Incorpo- 
rated, of America, is an organization which 
studies the public affairs and policies of all 
countries and nations and publishes its 
Reports fortnightly. These Reports are in all 
cases the result of extensive and careful 
study and are adequately documented. The 
Report published on July 17 this year is on 

New Constitution for India” and has been 
prepared by T. A Bisson, one of its Research 
Associates. Says he : 

NotwitbstanUing the broad support mobilized 
boliiiid tho campaigns of the All-India National 
Congress, the consUtiition framed in London in- 
creasingly depart (’d from the program of full self- 
governnuml ileiiumdoil both by the Congress party 
and the moderate Imlian elements. Under these 
rircumstances, the n'jKition in India against the 
new constiluliou has been almost uniformly 
unfavorable. In British Imlia both the National 
Libf-ral Federal ion -tlK’ moderates- -and the All- 
India National Congress, comprising the so-called 
“extremists,” have condemned it in unqualified 
terms. 

Asitlc from the British residents, the main sup- 
porters of th<^ iK'w constitution in British India are 
to be found among the Muslims, who have been 
especially favonal by the electoral provisions of 
tho British gov erninent’a Communal Award, Even 
the Muslims, however, are strongly opposed to 
many features of the constitution on nationalist 
grounds. The people of the Indian States, through 
their organizations, have condemned the constitu- 
tion for its failure to give them a voice in the 
proposed Federal Legislature. On the other hand, 
the Indian Princes are expected to co-operate in 
the new constitutional set-up, though they are dis 
satisfied with (pertain provisions affecting their 
interests and are using their strategic position to 
bargain for better terms. 

And they have got those terms. 
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The so-called Round Table Conference has 
been shown up thus : 

The roiind-lablc conference jjroccdure hac', 
oriRinnlly been s('t up with the express aim oi 
giving Indians a \oiee in the framing of their con-| 
stitution. On July 9, 1930, the Governor-ChmeralJ 
JiOrd Irwin, had declared: “His Majesty conceive 
of it I the conference! not as a more meeting for 
discussion, but as a joint assembly of representa- 
tives of both countru's on whose agriHumait precise' 
proposals to Parliament may bi' foiuuled.” {Indin 
in UW-fUj Oilcutia, Govc'rnment of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1932, p. 82.) The Indian 
members of the coiiferi'iice, howevc'r, were not 
olceled by the people but were .selected and appoint- 
ed by the Governor-Gi'iieral. Moreover, llu' 1931 
change of governiiK'nt in Great Britain reuderoil 
the attainment of an agret'nn'iit virtually impossible. 
The details of tlu' program laid down in the Whiti' 
Paper i.'-sued by flu' lintish go\ ernnn'iit m March 
1933, were in ikj .sense based on iigreenu'iits reached 
in the loimcl-table confcKnce. This lad vva.'- 
ri'cognized in the re])oit ol llu’ Joint 8eled ('om- 
niitlee of Parlianiimt, winch ileelared' “No 
scheme for tlu* fnliirc go\ernmenl of India is, ol 
course, at iJH'si'id m c'xi'^tence whicli can lie said 
to have been agret'd iinotliiially hi'lui'en 

represent ati VI'S of the two countries” (R( port <*/ 
llic Junil on Imiian CnnslttnlioiLdl 

Rejorm, \'ol. 1, Part I, London, ll. M. Stationery 
Office, 1934, p. 25.) Piiially, all hough Indian 
delegates appeared bi'fore the Joint Seh'et ('!om- 
initU'i', th(' rocomineiidations of the coinniitte • 
ran completely counter to thi'ir suggotions. 

The writer of the Report points out the 
part assigned to and intended to bo played by 
the Piinces. 

Under tlu' laid down liy tlu'se proposal, 

the nominees of tlu' Prince-^ will const ituti' a 
Airtiially solid anti-democralie and anli-nalionah»l 
bloc m tilt' F('der.d Lt'gi-'laluie. In addition, the 
Viceroy’s retention oi hi> " ])Mramount ” ])oweis 
will enalile him It) ('\erci‘<e a deenh'd leN erago on 
the States-menibers of the federation. A jiowerfnl 
conservative body, six'cially liriki'd to the Govern- 
nor-Geiieral, is thus introduced into the federal 
government as a etninlerjaji-e lo (ht' iiationah>l 
movc'riK'nt. of Brili.sh India. 

'J he allotment of seats in the Federal 
Legislature, as between British India and the 
rulers of the Indian States, is correctly 
characterized. 

This allotment ot st'ats i- heavilv weighted in 
favor of the Princes. Althougli the population 
of the Indian Slates is <•on.^KhTably l(\ss than one- 
fourth that of I la' total ])opulation of lialiu, tin- 
Princes are given oia'-third of the* seals m the 
Assembly anel v\e41 over eiiie-third of tlie se'ats in the 
Council of Slate*. 

Other inequalities and acts of deliberate 
injustice are pointed out in the following 
passages : 

The consi’rvative communitieis and interests of 
Britittli India are greatly favored by this division 
of seats in the Federal Legislature. It works 


especially against the Hindus, who supply the 
largest number of militant Indian nationalists. 
Although the caste Hindus constitute a clear 
majority of the population of British India, they 
are givf'u only 86 of the 250 British-Indian scats 
in the Assembly. The* Muslims, on the other 
hand, who constitute approximately one-fourth of 
the pe)pula1ioii of Brithh India, arc giv^en one-third 
of the* British-Indian scats in both Houses. In 
('ffcct, the? special seats alle^tcel to the bourgeois 
ini (‘rests (commerce and ii^ustry, and the land- 
owiuM’s) giv(' them a plunS representatiem, since 
the.v can be (‘xpected to secure their full share of 
the* members clecte'd by the various communal 
eion.ditiK'iicifS. The elispre^porlion is most obvioiw 
in the* case’ of the British residents. Taking 
Brili.sh India as a whole, one? seat is iillotted in 
the Gonncil of State to every 1§ million persejns 
and one* se'at in I lie Assembly to ejvery one million 
jiciNons. ^'et 7 seals in the? iippeu* House and 14 
se'ats m the lower House' (including 6 of the spevial 
eonimeiNT and industry se'at s e'xpecle'd to bo secured 
by Brilisht'is) aio allolteel to only 135,000 British 
re'side'iils- -a figure which inclueh's some 60,000 
British troops 

Ceitain ine'ipiaht ii's exist even in the allotiru'nt 
of the' special .se'uls (\)mnierc(i and indin-try is 
give'll 11 special seats in the' Assembly against 10 
tor labor, .‘illhoiigh the Pranrhise Committee head- 
ed by J.onI Lothian liad rocommende'd eepiality 
be'jvve'e'ii the I wo. Tin* laiuhnvners hav 7 special 
seals in the* Asstanbly, but the agricultural laborers, 
niunbenng score's of millions, are giv'cn no seats. 

The virtual impos.sibility of, securing a 
majority for a uatiotialist measure in the 
Federal Legislature is pointed out in the 
following words : 

y\n examination of the e:ompi»ition of the* Legis- 
lature* mdicale's the virtual jinp(i'sil)ility of secur- 
ing a inajonty for a nationalist measure, mucli 
l(•^,'^ a ))rope»'^al de’sigiied to mitigale the* extreme 
itie.‘((iiahtie.^ ol vve'allii in India. J'lu* Council of 
State*, with 200 niembe'rs. will be dominated by a 
.solid ceinse'iwativ e bloc of 118 votes, consisting of 
the 100 nomiiK'es of the Prince's, the 10 nomine'es 
of the? ( Jove'rnor-( Imcrah tin* 7 Brit i.she'is, and the' 
1 Anglo-Indian. Only 13 additional votes, whicli 
should be easily forthcoming from the* 48 or more* 
Muslim ri‘i>re.s('nlalive's, are re(|uire*d to couv«?rt 
thi'> couser\ alive bloe^ into an aljsohite* majority. 
The* As.'-jeinbly, with 375 niembe'rs, will be .similarly 
dominate'd by a solid conse'rvativ (' bleje? of 143 
v’ote's, consisimg of the 125 noniine.'e's of the? Princes, 
the 14 Bnlislierh, and the 4 Anglo-Indians. The 
additional 45 votes required to convert this con- 
servative bloc into an absolute majority should bo 
re'adily secured from the* 97 seats) allotted to the 
Muslim.'-*, landholders, and Iiulian Christiams. 

This aiialysi.s of the probable voting aliminont 
in the' Legislature is borne out by Sir Samuel 
Hoan*, S('(;r(:tary of State for India. In the course 
of an address l,o Parliarne'nt on M.arch 27, 1933. 
he declared ; I do not wish to make prophecies 
about the future, least of all the Indian future. 
But I would ask lion, members to look very care- 
fully at the proposals which we have made in the 
White Paper for the constitution of the Federal 
Legislature and of the Provincial Legislatures, and 
if they analyse these proposals I tmnk they will 
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agree with mo that it will be almost impassible, 
short of Ji laiidslido, for the oxtromists to get 
control of the federal centre. I believe that, to 
put it at the lowest, it will be extremely difTicuh 
for them to get a majority in a Province like 
Bengal.” (Cf. “Speech of Sir Samuel Hoare 
. . . Indian Jnjorimtion No. 6S, British 

Library of Information, New York, N. Y., p. 6.^ 

The Report then proceeds to show how 
he Federal Executive has been entrenched in 
i practically invulnerable position. 

The Federal Executive. On thr r\oculi\c <u\e, 
the federation will be lieaded by the (JovcTuor- 
rieneral jii(I(‘d by a ('ouncil of Ministers which, 
in principle, will be responsible to I he Legislature 
In achint pmriice, the presiuit irresponsible Clovern- 
rnent of India will be replacc'd by a diarchic.d 
cabinet system of re.servf*d and I raiisbarcd depart- 
ments doininafrd by the (iO\ ernor-(Teneral who, in 
adrlition, retains "paramount” powders oxer th< 
Stales. 

The (iov('rnor-( leneral xvill ha\(' cxcIumm^ c<ni- 
irol of the (liK'i' received df'pjirl rneid s of the 
f(al('i*al gox'ernmc'iit- defence, foreign alTiirs, and 
(‘Cclf'siMstical atTairs \'o gn'al inpiortance .illache- 
fo the r('s(M'\ ation of tla^ l.MlIer di'partment. which 
pro\ ides chaplains of the ( Mnirche.s of T'aiglaml 
and Scotland for (In' Britifli tioops and cixil o(ri<*er- 
in India The n-.sirxalion of tlu' (h-paHmenls ol 
flebaicf' and foreign affairs, liowe\fM-. m.ali'nalh* 
reflnces Ihe extent of (lie iVah'ral go\ ('inmerit 
responsibilit V to tin* Legisl.il nri' In the first cas(\ 
tli(' fe<lerat ion’s (h'fenee puliev is r('ino\ed from 
Indian contnfl and a non-Notabh* cliaige h'N'ital on 
tlu' federal biidg(‘f in llu' form of e\])endilnre or 
the Indian .\rinv, mori' than a third of which con- 
sists of Hiitish troops and x\hose lughei otlici'rs .are 
almost e\clusi\elx firilish In llif' second c*as(\ th* 
control of India’s foreign relations i.s aNo vested 
Til British hands, allliongli its (<ost-. aiv horiu hv 
the fedcaal budget. 

'In the administration of thf‘ traii'-ferred depart- 
ments, w’hich include law’, commerce and in<ln''ln 
and finanr(\ Indian Ministers will in principle b« 
resnoiisihle to tlu’ Legislature (hid('i <aalain con- 
flit ions, Imw^ex’er, the (Jovernnr-Cicnf'ral xxill lx 
entifjpd If) aet on his own exclusive responsibilif \ 
fwen m the Iransferrcfl spher(\ Tla'se cninlilioii' 
are flefined by a list of “special res|u)n.sibilities " 
with xvhich thf' Governor-rienei'al will be charged 

In the rcsnlb 

These reserve powers of the Oox’ernor-General 
con.stitiitc an overhanging threat whi«*h can hardlx 
fail to embarrass the Ministeixs’ freialom of .action 
Even though employed only tlirough Cfiiisultation 
in day-1 o-day administral ion, they wdll exert, a 
coercive ofTect of considorablt’ importance and arc 
likely to prox^e a perpetual souree of friction. 

Owing to the active influence exercised by the 
Governor-General, whose position dilTers greatl> 
from that of a constitutional monarch, even the 
more normal of his “discretionary poxvers ” acquire 
an extraordinarv force. His x^eto power, for 
example, is sufficient to set aside a Icgi'-lative 
measure which the future Indian Prime Minister 
may carry to passage, since there is no provi^^ion 
whereby the Legislature can override a veto. The 
last four of the Oovemor-Gcnerars “discretionary' 
powers” leave the way open for a much more 


serious invasion of the ei^here of administration 
transferred to the Ministers. In the uidikely event 
of a nationalist majority in the Legislature, the 
ensuing Parliamentary deadlock would be resolved 
through the whole.saJe usurpation of legislative 
functions by tlie Governor-General. 

How financial re.sponsibility to the Federal 
Legislature has been reduced to a shadow 
and how, not merely 80 per cent but in reality 
the remaining: VO per cent also of the revenues 
will be under the control of the Governor- 
General, have not escaped the notice of the 
American writer of the Foreign Policy Report 

Til lh(‘ Inui^ffircfl !-<i)liere. fix' position of the 
Finance MmisUa- is specially circumscribed by a 
number of «liTi-lic .s.'if(‘guaids. l^xiiemliture on the 
n‘st'rv(Ml d(‘parlmeuls, salaries and ])i'iisions of high 
officials ancl .superior cixil ^ervanls, and interest 
and sinking-funci cluirg(\s on the nalional debt are 
icmoxed hx' slaliite from the x'ot.e of the Legisla- 
liir(\ Thr‘S(' non-x oK'iblf' clmrges on the future 
fede ral budgel haxe amounted in recent years to 
solin' SO per c< ill of the total »*xpenditure of the 
*Gox (rnnu'nt of India. Kv(‘n willi regard to the 
remaining 20 per ct'iil of fedei'al t‘\pcnditurcs, the 
Finance Minisfeis n'sponsibililx' is limited by 
spj'cial ]>oxv('rs conterreil on the (lovt'rnor-General 
in K'lation fo budgel |»r()C(’diire whicli enable him 
lo I’T^^lorf' any amounts ri'diiced or reji’eted by 
l('gislalive xob' In tlu* commercial sphere, the 
?'«'S('r\ ation of llu' DepartiiK'nl of Foreign Affair.'-, 
the jiroposals regarding “ commercial discriniina- 
fion,” and the spi'cial re.-poiisdiilit y ” laid on the 
Gox einor-General to prevent such di.scriinination 
limit the Finance Minis! er’.s poxver to devise and 
carrx' out a. f)iogram in flie interests of Indian trade 
and indu.^'try. Similarly, the prox'isions which 
place Ihe managc'ineiit of currency and exchange 
under Ihe ('ontrol of a Ro'^erxe Bank and the 
operation of the railways under a siiocially consti- 
luted Railway Board haxe the effect of removing 
lhe.'=!o kev economic spheres from reapon.sible legis- 
lalixe control iMuall^'. the Govenior-Gonerars 
".special re.sponsibilifv ” for .safeguarding “the 
tinaiiceil stability and crc'dit of the Federation,’’ in 
xvhicli he xvill be .issi.stnd by a Financial Adviser, 
])rovide.s an o]>pnrl unitv frir gt'iieral intervention 
over a widr* field of tlie Finance Mini.ster’a activities. 

As roernrds the 'provincial legislatures Mr. 
Bisson obscrvc.s : 

In Ihe proxincial legislatures, ns a result of this 
clecioral .systf'in, there wall be a tendency to divide 
on racial or n'ligioiis lini^s in.stead of on matters 
of iirinciple. Ilindu-Mu.slim and other inter- 
coinmnnal antagonism.s xvill be strengthened, while 
the atlainmc'nt of unity along nationalist lines will 
bo correspondingly xx’enkf'ned. At th(‘ same time, 
the conservatixm elements are buttres.sed by tlv 
projicrly basis of the franchise, the plural rc- 
pre.sentation accorded to the bourgeois interests, 
and the ])rovision for an upper house of the 
legislature in three of the provinces. 

Since the above wa.s written, more provinces 
have been added to the list of those which 
are to have an upper house. 
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After mentioning the provisions relating to 
provincial finance, the writer concludes : 

Provincial roapoutdbiliiy over finance will there- 
fore bo little more complete than at the centre. 
Taking into consicieratioii the enlarged scope of 
the ao^ernor^s special powers and the extensions 
of cornnnmalism in the logislatnres, it is question- 
nble whether the proposals embodied in the White 
Paj)er offer any inoasuniblc ailvance on tlic existing 
.Mysteni of provincial diarchy. 

The effect of the system of indirect election 
on the strength and prestige of the Federal 
Assembly has been correctly stated and 
perceived : 

Under this sysleni, the I'’edc*val As.s('nil)ly will be 
c'vcn les.s able lo become a force making for 
national coriM)lidalioii Ilian the cM.-sting Legislative 
Asac'inbly of British Imiia. 

Such strc'iigth anel prohge as llic' iuvsent Le'gi''- 
lative AiSseiiibly ('oniiMHiidM rest on the tact Ihat^ it 
draws ils authority din'ctly from the peoiile. The- 
lU'oposed Ff'df'i’al Assembly, hovvevi'r, will euntam 
a strong Pnncelv bloc on one side; while on the' 
other th(' Biitish-lndian group, with only an 
indirect mandate fi'om tlu‘ jieo[)le. will te'iid to 
s[ilit n[) into nq » resen ta t i\ es of provincial ami 
comnnmal interests. 

After stating that 

The (Jovi'inor-dern’ral is still ompowenMl to 
prevent discrimination against British subjects or 
conqianies in India, ami against British .slumping, 
either in the spheri' of taxation or bounties In 
addition, the (lov'ernur-Cii’m'ral is a new 

“ i^peeinl responsibility” to pievcnt .action which 
would subject British imports into India “to 
discriminatorv or penal treatnu’nt.” 

The Americnn observer arrives at the inevit- 
able conclusion that 

Tin *se provisions rule (nil any effort on tlu' part 
of the Indian authorities to regain eonirol of lie" 
large sections of India’s national economy now 
dominated by British monopolies. 

Under the new' provision against discriminatory 
or penal tariffs, the Govcrnor-Gi’neral will (*xert 
a broad and undefim'd powc'r of intervention in 
the ease of all tariff imvisurc.'^ affecting Britisli 
goods. 

The powers of the provincial Governors 
in relation to law and order have been 
considerably enlarged. 

The prior consent of the Governor is roqiiiml 
for the introduction of a lew^^'lative proposal which 
concerns the rules, regulations or ^ orders relating 
to any police force whenever, in his opinion, such 
proposal affects tlu' organization or discipline of 
that force, the Governor is directed to pce that 
no record.^ relating to terrorism shall be divulged 
to any member of the police force except by 
order of the Inspector-General of Police, or 
to any other person except at his own discretion, 
and the Governor is empowered to take over any 
department of the provincial government in 
Bituationa where be deems such action necessary 
in order to combat terrorist activities. 


The obvious comment is : 

Taken in their entirety, these new powers 
conferred on the Governors constitute a seripus 
inroad on provincial responribility with relation 
to tlio administration of justice. 

The effect of the provision relating to the 
diviilgence of records relating to terrorism 
would be, in the opinion of Mr. Bisson, '^to 
deprive the Home Member of free access to 
police records relating ?to terrorism, thus 
further weakening his position as a responsible 
Minister.^^ 

As regards the provisions relating to the 
recruitment, etc., of the "security services, Mr 
Bisson is of the opinion that 

The “ Mleel frame* ” of .in Imperial Civil Service 
;md an Imperial Police Force, the members of 
whiih — liirgely British — are iqiiiointeii by the 
Secretary of Slate, w’ill Miiis be maintained iiitar^ 
for au iiidi'finit'^ pi'riod 

Mr. Bisson has noted that the complete 
Indiani/ation of the Army within any definite 
period has been absolutely ignored in the 
Government of India Bill, now an Act. 

We shall now reproduce some of the 
general conclusions arrived at by Mr Bisson. 

l-n<icr the combined haiidicajis of indirect 
election and the {Strong Princely bloc, the 
po.sMbilitv that nationalist elements might ciqiture 
(he Fi'deral Ascomhly .ind usr* it for opposition 
puri)o.'<e.< will \irtna)ly disappear. 

Gi\'en the fulli’st participation of flu* Gongres.- 
jKirty in the provincial cdection.*'’, however, and 
i))(‘ utmo.st possibh' degrei* of success, it cannot 
exp(‘ct to win a position in the Fc'ih'ral Legisla- 
tnr(', under the projuhsed .’illociitioii of si'aLs, which 
will OMTcoiiK' the coinbin.itioii (»f tin* Princely 
bloe with the con.'-ervative elements of Briti.yh 
India. Fviai wi’n* this ininielo by somo mean.'' 
achieved, the Council of State and the broad 
reserve powers of the ({overnor-GencTal would still 
remain lo block any determinod niovi* toward the 
execution of a nationalist jiolhiy. 

Kegarding the future he ventures the 
anticipation ; 

Fainng the indefinite continuance of ii consiitu- 
lion which debars the nationalist majority of Indi.a 
from control, the Congress leaders will be strongly 
impelled to return to a policy of non-co-operation, 
.anti the events of the past few years may well 
be repeated—posfiibly on an even broader and 
more intransigeant scale. 

A Distinguished Chemist 

Dr. P. C. Giiha, D. Sc., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, will proceed to Europe 
on deputation in March next to visit the 
important centres of organo-chemical researeh 
there. He has been fleeted President of 
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Chemi^ry Section of the Indian Science 
Congress to be held at Indore in January, 
193ti. This honour comes to this Institute 
after the lapse of fifteen years, Professor 
H. £. Watson having been elected President 
of the Chemistry Section in the year 1921. 



Professor Giiha has carried out iiiiportanl 
and valuable researches in many dilhcult 
branches of Organic (Uieinistrv, e. //., on 
synthesis of bieycHc terpenes, uric acid, 
cantharidine, heterocyclic compounds, and on 
[ndian medicinal plants, coal tiir products, 
abnormal optical rotation and Walden inversion. 
He ranks today as one of the foremost 
chemists in India and has earned for himself 
an international reputation — his researches 
having been spoken of in the highest terms 
of praise by Professors Willstatter, Hans 
Fischer, Wieland (all Nobel Laureates in 
Chemistry) and other great European chemists. 

A Distinguished Educationalist 

Principal Dr. Praphulla Chandra Basu 
of Indore is chairman of the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education, ' Bajputana: and Central 


Dr. l^niphnlla Chandra Basil 

India and Vice-Chancellor of the Agra 
nniversity. It w«a8 announced last month 
that ho was going to Geneva as adviser to 
liai Bahadur S. M. Bapna, Prime Minister 
of Indore, who has been appointed on the 
British Government of Indians delegation to 
the League of Nations. He has been also 
chosen to be the chairman of the reception 
committee of Indian Science Congress which 
holds its next session at Indore in January, 
193b. When men of culture like Principal 
Basil visit Geneva and other foreign centres, 
it not only benefits them personally by 
broadening their outlook but enables them 
to bring about the cultural contact of India 
with foreign countries. 
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Miss Jane Addams 

In onr last issue we were able to publish 
an article on Miss Jane Addams, who was 
America’s S[reatcst contemporary woman, one 
of the greatest women of the world of all 
time and one of America’s and the world’s 
greatest personalities of all time. We tried 
our best to print a portrait of hers with that 
article but could not get one — even the 
American Consul could not help us. We are 
glad to be able to publish a portrait here, 
re[)roduced from the Jane Addams Memorird 
Number of IJniiij of ('hicago. That journal, 
as our readers arc aware, is edited by 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, one of America’s 
outstanding -cholars and publicists. Unlt{i 


The name of Jane Addama is destined to be 
remembored and adored when the names of nearly 
Jill other members of her generation are forgotten. 
8he was the gi-eatost of American women to the 
same extent and in tlio same spirit that Abraham 
Lincoln was the giTiitest of American men. She 
was in her own right one of the great women 
of all time. Altogether apart from nationality or 
f-yx. she was one of the noblest persons who ever 
livG<l. ^ 

.And concludes thus : ^ 

Such Wii.s Jane Addams — Saint, Seer, statesman! 
As I think uf her asleep in a grave as modest a.s 
lier own soul, .she .stands in iny mind a.s a rebuke, 
gentle but .stern, to our stupidity, selfishness, 
cruelty, .and injustice. AI.-'o, .she stands a.s au 
eternal vindication of our di'inocracy. A.s .she 
loved humble men and women, so she; revealed 
within herself th^’ infinite po.ssibilitie.s of these 
iiK'n and women. They .«])oke at last through her 
Smj])l<', unspoiled, divinely true, supremely great, 
Jane Aildams fulfilled the la^sl that is in u.s all. 
and thfrevvith glorified mankind forever 

Sir Deua Prasad Sarvadhikari 

Ln.'it month denlb removed from our mid.‘?t 
:i very versatile and remarkable persona- 
lity of our times — Sir Deva Prasad Sarvji- 
dhikari — at the age of 75. liy profession 
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he was a solicitor, one of the solicitors who 
could claim to be men of culture also. Me 
was an earnest and active advocate of tem- 
perance, but was better known as an educa- 
tionist. He was twice Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University — having been its 
first non-official Vice-Chancellor, and twice 
represented his university at the Congress of 
the Universities of the Empire held in London. 
When the Lytton Committee on fndian 
students was appointed, he was chosen as 
one of its members and toured the continent 
of Europe with the other metnbers in lOJl. He 
also sat as a member on the Paddisoii Committee 
which enquired into the grievances of Jiidians 
in South Africa in In 1930 he was one 

of the delegates to the League of Nations 
appointed by the Government of India. He 
was prominently connected with the (Calcutta 
University Institute and other cultural and 
educational institutions, besides being connect- 
ed with some philanthropic institutions also. 
He wrote two books in Bengali relating to his 
travels in Europe and South Africa, which 
have enlarged the literatiirc of travels in that 
language. He is also the author of another 
Bengali book. 

Unveiling of the Portrait of Mahes 
Chandra Ghosh 

Makes Chandra Ghosh, b. a., b. t., Vedanta- 
ratna, who died some years ago at Hcizaribagh, 
was an eminent scholar of las day. By 
profession he was a school ma'-ter. He 
remained a bachelor all his life. He knew 
Bengali, Sanskrit (both V^^die and classical). 
Pali, Gujarati, the language of the Avesta, 
English, Greek, and, if we remember aiight, 
Hebrew. Though he specializ(‘d in philosophy 
(both European, ancient and modern, and 
Indian), the scriptures of the principal historical 
religions, and theology, he was also well read 
in general literature — poetry, the drama, fiction, 
etc. He was a thinker as well as a reader. 
The late Principal Dr. P. K. Ray, d. sc. 
(London and Edinburgh), who was for some 
time Inspector of Colleges to the Calcutta 
University, and who spent his last days at 
Hazaribagh, once told the present writer : *T 
have got acquainted with Babu Mahes Chandra 
Ghosh 1 A great scholar. I have, as Inspector 
of Colleges, visited all the Colleges in Bengal 


m 

and Assam, but have not found a great scholar 
like Millies Bibii anywhere.^' Every overland 
mail used to bring Mahes Chandra Ghosh a 
good many books. Sometimes they were 
so many that the postman, being unable to 
carry them himself, had to engage a coolie. 
And Mahes Bibu read all of them. Ho was 
a man of saintly disposition, actively taking 
part in all philanthropic activities of the place 
where he lived for the time being. Being a 
good hommipathic physician, he tre.ited all his 
numerous piticmts free, give them medicine 
free and supplied the poorer ones with diet 
also from his own pocket. 



Mahes Chandra Ghose 


He gave away by his will his collection of 
works in different languages on philosophy, the 
scriptures of various faiths and theology — 
amounting in all to six thousand volumes and 
worth some 20,000 rupees, to the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj Library, located in the Sivanath 
Memorial Hall, 211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
His portrait in oils, presented by his niece 
(sistePs daughter) Srimati Binodiiii Chaii- 
dhurani, was iiuveiled in that ball on the 3rd 
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August last. A small photographic reproduc- 
tion of that oil-painting is given hero. 

Rai Saheh Rajmohan Das 

Rai Salieb Rajmohan Das, who died in 
Dacca last month at the age of 82, began 
life as an employee in the Bengal police 
department on a small salary. By sheer dint 
of merit and hard work, and above all by 
his character, he rose to be a deputy superin- 
tendent of police. Ho showed by his 
character that one can bo a police officer 
without being corrupt, tyrannical and vicious. 
After retiring on pension he devoted himself 
to the work of social uplift. His most re- 
markable achievement was the work whici) 
he did as the honorary secretary to the 
Society for the Improvement of the Backward 
Classes, Bengal and Assam. The work of 
this Society has been praised both by men 
like Rabindranath Tagore and Praphulla 
(.■handra Ray and the Education Department 
of the Government of Bcnigal, the Hartog 
Committee, etc. 

Society for the Improvement of the 
Backward Classes 

The Society for the Improvement of the 
Backwaid Classes, Bengal and Assam, has 
just published its annual report for 1934*35. 

It was established in 1 909 and is under the 
control of a body corporate registered under 
ActXXfof 1850. The following is a very 
brief summary of the report : 

I. No. of Schools — 431 including li6 GiHV 
Srhoola. 

II. No. of >tiidonts on the rolls— 

Boys 13,326 (1379 Muhaminadnns) 

Girls .5,421 ( 482 Do ) 


TM 18,747 

HI. 7.5 vScliolarshi]).'^ (Boys 49 Jind (drls 26) of 
the aggregate \alue of R.s, 170-4-0 a monlh wore 
awarded dunng the year. 

IV. BrJzc'h were .iwarded to 3 .seliooK- during the 
year. 

There were under its control : — 

(1) Thrc'e Public Libraries. 

(2) One Boy -scout and one Cub-troops. 

(3) Arrangement for delivering lantern 
lectures inculcating ideas of sanitary 
responsibility. 

VI. The amount .si)ent in grants-in-aid was 
Rs. 64,364-4 but the amount spent in Establishment 
and 'Other charges stood at Rs. 6354-11-9. 

Its permanent fund stands at Rfl.37, 237-8-0. 
Its patron is Sir R. N. Mookerjee ; 
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Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. D. Blrla, Mr, B. N* 
Mookerjee and Mr, Ramananda Chatterjee ; 
Hony. Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. P. K. 
Acharji, M. A., M. « ; and Joint Secretary, 
Mr. Hari Narayan Sen. Its office is situated 
at 210-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. It 
stands greatly in need of ^ subscriptions and 
donations for carrying on ^its work on the 
present scale and for the expansion of its field 
of activity. The Joint Secretary will be glad 
to send a copy of tlic report to intending 
helpers on reqiie.st. 

Its needs have been stated ns follows in 
the Report : 

Moru y in urgotU.Iy needed by Ihe Society : — 

(1) l'\)r raising (he Permanent Fund to Riipoo.® 
<mc hic, in order to place the work of (he Society 
on a sound and solid iinancial basis; 

(2) For incrr'.'ising (lie number of Inspectors and 
organizer.^ ; 

(.3) For increasing (lie ellieiency and expanding 
(he held of (he educational work, i.r., for opening 
ne\v s(‘hools, iinpro\ ing existing oik's. for the inati- 
(ution of Scholar.shiiis, l*rizos, Stipends for poor 
'^fiKh'iitfc., ( ’ontiuuation Scholarshi])S, libraries, and 
Heading rooms and for Dw' organization of better 
\oca(ioiial training; 

(4) For taking immediate steps to providi' for 
the Socii'ty a ])ormanont habitation. It is a pity 
that so long no provision could 1)e made umlei 
this lu'iid on account of the paucity of funds. 

(5) For adopting various othi'r means besidf's 
education of (he biickward classes 

Famine and Flood in Bankara District 

There have been destructive Hoods in 
.several provinces of India recently. And 
these occur everj^ year in some parts or 
other of this large country. So far, there has 
not been any attempt at river-training any- 
where in India in order to prevent the 
havoc wrought by these floods and turn 
them to some use. Nor have any river 
physics or hydraulic laboratories established 
anywhere in India in order to make the 
preliminary preparations for river-training. 
So, any remedial measures of a permanent 
character such as those initiated in the 
United States of America and in some countries 
of Europe cannot yet be thought of in this 
country. All that can be done is to try to 
relieve the sufferers, so as to save their 
lives and help them to help themselves from 
the economic point of view. 

There are philanthropic oi)|;aaizations which 
are trying to help the people in disStrees in 
several mstricts or several province^. The 
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Village Namo'MeJia under water. (Bankora Floods) 
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A very few rebuilt huts at Syamdaspur, (Baukura Floods) 



NOTES 



Wdkers of Bankiira Jranimilani at Bijfinr relief centre \iilh the Ambulance of the Medical School. 
• (Bankura Floods) 



Vittage Muchipara. Houaes wrecked. Relief b^g given. (Bankura Floode) 
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At Bijpur even brick buildings have been wrecked. (Bankura Floods) 


editor of this journal has no such organization 
at his back. He desires to do some relief 
work on a humble scale for some parts of his 
native district of Hankura which have been 
alfected by scarcity of food and by disastrous 
floods coming on the heels of what oflicials 
may not call famine. There is a registered 
body called the Bankura Sammilani of which 
he is president and which has done similar 
work on past occasions with the kind help 
of friends in dilfercnt parts of India and 
abroad. It is the workers of this small district 
f organization who have on the present occasion 
already started such work. Its honorory 
assistant secretary, Mr. Krishna Chandra fbiy, 
L., and Dr. Ramgati Banerji, Superintendent 
of its Medical School, have visited the affected 
parts and have brought to Calcutta some photo- 
graphs, some of which are reproduced here. 

There was famine or scarcity of food in 
Bankura and relief work was started before 
the floods. Before the floods the most urgent 
neoessity was the supply of rice and, in the 
case of ^ utterly destitute people, some olodi. 


But in consequence of the floods people have 
become distressed in other ways. Many mud 
huts and cottages and the things kept there 
have been washed away, and in some cases 
even pftrea brick buildings have collapsed. 
At least the owners of the mud houses will 
have to be helped to build their houses again. 
Many persons have lost all or some of their 
agricultural and milch cattle, which will have 
to be replaced. Food will have to be supplied. 
Very many have been literally reduced to 
rags. They require cloth. And medicine will 
also have to be given to the sick. Many more 
villages have been devastated than are shown 
in the photographs. 

Those who will send money will kindly 
send it to Ramananda Chatterjee, President, 
Bankura Sammilani, 120-2 Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta, vuniioning that it is for 
Famine and Flood Relief. Those who may 
send bags of rice and bales of new cloth 
will kin^y do so to Dr. Ramgati Banerji, m. b.. 
Superintendent, Bankura Sammilani Medical 
School, Bankura, Bei^al-Nagpur Railway* 
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Havoc cauHod by tho Hoods at Metali. (Bankiira Floods) 


All help, large or small, will be most grate- 
fully received and distributed as economically 
as practicable. 

^'Significance of Political Trends 
in the Far East" 

This was the title of an address delivered 
by Dr. Taraknath Das at the annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. It has been published in the 
July number of the of that learned 

body. There the speaker is introduced as 
^special lecturer on Far Eastern a (fairs at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. lie is author of ‘Tndia in World 
Politics’’ ; ‘‘British Expansion in Tibet” ; 
“Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes” ; “Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, His Religious, Political and 
Social Ideals,” and numerous other publica- 
tions.’ Dr. Das has been for years a vigilant, 
up-to-date and thoughtful’ observer and 
student of world affairs, and is therefore 
entitled to speak with authority on the political 
trends in tho Far East, which he takes to 
ineiude India* Out of 12 pages of his 


address almost 4 are dov^oted to India. All 
his .statements are accurate and adequately 
documented. We do not know how many 
readers the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political atni Social Science has. In any 
case, whatever their number, they will be in 
po.s.se.ssion of some of the truth relating to 
modern governance in India. 

From his close study of events and trends 
in Eastern Asia he has come to the conclusion 
that 

Th<‘ i.rc'nd of polilioal life in Asia will 
!)(' tho .^sinio as it, is now in Europe 
and Ainorica. It will lx* influenced by the 
problems of social security. It will depend upon 
tbc' niea.sun's to be adopted so that national* 
n'>ource.s may be so coni rolled and utilized that 
I In' masses of tlui people will have greater security, 
rcsull-ing in the good of the community at large 
rather than of a few privileged ones. ‘ 

*• How will this be achieved and w’hat form of 
political institution will lead to this end cannot 
be prophesied. I have come to the conclusion 
that mere forms of government such as monarchy, 
republic, dictatorship of the Fascist type, or pro- 
letariat dicitatorship of the Soviet type are not 
the determining factors for the goal to be attained. 
A supposed theocracy in Japan with the ideal of 
serving the national welfare may accompliali more 
than may be done in a ivpubli(^ like Ciiina under 
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the present disorganized condition. A virtual 
dictatorship of the ty ])0 of Mustafa Komal of 
‘ Turkey or Riza Khan in Persia or the rule of 
the anti-democratic Nationalist Party in Siam is 
undoubtedly rousing the people to demand a higlier 
standard of living. 

^‘Revolutionary changes in the form of govern- 
ment may not accomplish much, hut the change 
of the spirit behind the government and the 
political philosophy dominating the national lib' 
will lead to the establishment of nion- effeclivf' 
and stable changes in go\ernin('nt (ainsiittent with 
the ideals and ihe traditions of the ]>e{)ples of 
the East. Such go\ernnionts will assure greater 
])(‘rsoiial liberty as a st('i) towards n'al progress” 

Bill for Building Mosques 
on Agricultural Lands 

Some Muhammadans of JJongal want to 
have the right to build mosques on agricul- 
tural lands. This they wjint to have by 
fresh legislation ; for under the law as it 
at present stands and as it has been declared 
by the High Court, they have no such right. 

These Muhammadans say that they should 
have the right to say their prayers in mosques 
wherever they can erect one. Tint as soon 
as a mos(jiie is erected, they mak(^ the further 
claim of slaughtering cows there whenever 
they like, and of prohibiting music in its 
neighbourhood. Slaughter of cows wounds 
Jaina, Sikh and Hindu feelings, and prohibition 
of music unduly restricts ITiiidu and other 
iion-Miihammadan rights. That moscjiies are 
not unoften harmful to communal peace in 
Bengal has been taken judicial notice of by 
Mr. Justice Sir Zahaddur Rahim Zahid 
Suhrawardy, himself a pious Mussalman. in 
the words, "a Mosque — generally a source 
of sanguinary religions and communal conflict,'’ 
in Gholam Siddi(|ue Khan rvrsns Jogendra 
Nath Mitra, 43 Cal. Law Journal, p. 152, 
aft p. 4(i0. 

We would, therefore, ro(|ncst the Mnhain- 
madans not to do anything which may multiply 
the sources of sanguinary religions and com- 
munal conflicts. We would also ask the 
British Government in India to place the 
same restrictions on the building of mosques 
in British [ndia as they did when they were 
governing Mysore 'direct. The then Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore, ('ol. (afterwards 
Sir Richard) Meade, in Circular No, 2528-72, 
dated the 22nd August, 1871, laid down : 

“A case having rocontly come to the notice of 
the Chief Commissioner in which a collision 


between the Hindus and Mahomedans of a town 
was rendered imminent, owing to the obstruction 
caused to a Hindu pro(ie83ion by the existence of 
a newly erected Masjid a Mosque) in a street 
almost wholly inhabited by Hindus, it appears to 
Col. Meade that, unless some precautions are taken 
to prevent rival sects from establishing places of 
worsbi]) in localities whore their position will 
inevitably provokt' ill-fo(;liug, if not actual disturb- 
ance, such occasions of conflict are but too likely 
to become more numerous. • 

‘‘ 2. Tli(‘ Chief tJommiHsion#!*, therefore, desires 
I hat will make it generally known,- that no 

buildings inbaidcMl lo be used tis places of worship 
by any class of the coin muni ty should be erectoil 
on any |)nblic street or thoroughfare, in any town 
or villagf', without the previous sanction of the 
l)i.stri<‘t Orticer, in ('ach case.” 

Unless some siieli restrictions be phicod 
upon the construction of new moscpics, 
especially of those near public thoroughfares 
or canals, and a special register of the existing 
mosques be prepared, there is bound to be 
an increase of communal conllicts, especially 
when Bengal under the (/Oinmiinal Decision 
will bo ruled by the Muhammadans. 

J. M. D. 

An Exhibition of the Lucknoiu School 
of Arts and Crafts 

The Lucknow School of Arts and Crafts, 
under the able guidance of Principal Asit 
K. Haidar, has already gained all-India renown. 
One of its most promising students, Mr. Kiron 
Dhar, has just returned to Calcutta with a fine 
collection of the works of the school, includ- 
ing some unpublished pieces of IVincipal 
Haidar, Prof, liircswar Sen and others, which, 
thanks to the initiative and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Dhar, will be exhibited to the public of 
Calcutta from the 1st of September at the 
Chowringhcc Y. M. C. A. Hall. Lady Protima 
Mitter will open the hjxhibition, which will 
have, as a special feature, a repertory of 
sketches and paintings of Mr. Kiron Dhar. 
He impressed all his teachers by a rare grasp 
of the fundamentals of pictorial composition 
and came out as the best student of the 
school, completing his courses brilliantly at 
the early age of 22. Not satisfied with school 
and studio work, Mr. Dhar took naturally to 
ihe schooling of the perennial master, Nature. 
Hence his keen observations of the hill girls 
of the Himalayas and of the subtle light 
hovering on the haunting landscapes of the 
hip-country.' Our village life and folk culture 
have found some brilliant metamorphoses 
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through his brush ; and we are glad to learn 
that be is getting ready to go abroad to Italy, 
i£ possible, to master the technique of fresco 
painting. His pictures have already brought 
him many prizes and medals and we are sure 
he will gain many friends and patrons in 
Bengal, now that he is going to exhibit his 
works in Calcutta, the city of birth of the 
Modern school of Indian painting, under the 
inspin\tion of Dr. Abanindranath Tagore and 
his pupils. 

The Misnamed Bengal Development 
Act 

The miscalled Bengal Development Bill 
has now became an Act. It ought to be 
called ^^An Act for Levying New Taxation for 
Recouping Old Waste, or some such similar 
name ought to be given to it. Where is the 
new development scheme which will make a 
new paradise of decadent West Bengal ? All 
that is clear is that the large sums spent for 
constructing the Darnodar and Bakreswar 
canals -representing wasteful expenditure in 
great part, arc to be recovered from the 
tenants />?/ (giving retrospective effect to the 
misnamed Bengal Development Act. l"he 
giving retrospective effect to a law may 
bo something new to jurists, but so far as 
official Bengal is concerned, such a new 
record xnust not be considered surprising. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council the 
cause of the tenants is very inadequately 
represented. The passing of this Bill was the 
result of a combination between the bureau- 
cracy and the zamindars against the tenantry. 
And this alliance was effected by offering 
certain inducements to the landlords. For 
example, non-jigricultural lands have been 
exempted from the imposition of any levy. 
Thus, the whole burden of taxation will fall 
on the tenants who cultivate the agricultural 
lands. Again, the zamindars will be exempt- 
ed from the levy in respect of increased 
salami^ realizable on settlement of improved 
lands, except in the case of such lands as were 
absolutely waste before the construction of 
the improvement work. 

Maulvi Tamizuddln Khan moved an 
amendment with the support of Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Abdul Momin, to the effect that 
the^maacintum rate of the levy, for recovering 

47-^16 


the cost of the improvement, shoiildt ; 

at one-third of the increased net profited , 
maximum demanded and proposed by. thO/. 
Government was one-half of the estimated, neif, 
increase in the profits or one-half of the| 
estimated not increase in outturn. Needl^ ’ 
to say, Government carried the day, with the 
help of the official and nominated bloc apd 
the very obliging so-called representatives 'pf 
the people, some of whom pretend to represent ; 
the tenants. 

This Act will press particularly heavily on 
the Burdwan district and division. A century 
ago and earlier, as Walter Hamilton states in 
his East hidia Oaxetteerf Burdwan was one 
of the two most fertile and prosperous areas 
ill India, tfie other being the Tanjore district. 
In consequence of the preparations for the 
oonstructLou and the actual construction of 
ihe East Indian Railway, Burdwan became 
highly malarious, the population decreased to 
a fearftil extent and its fertility also was im-^ 
paired to a very large extent. But the land 
revenue demanded from the Burdwan district 
and division, which was permanently fixed 
when the area was very fertile and very 
prosperous, has remained unchanged. la 
order to show how heavy that demand is we 
print below the revenue demanded for the 
permauonlly settled estates in the Burdwan 
and Dacca Divisions with the areas in square 
miles of the districts in each Division. The 
figures arc taken from the lif^port on the Land 
Revenue Adiniuistraliori of the Presidency of 
Bengal for the year 1933-34, the latest avail- 
able. 

Burdwan Division 

Districts Area Revenue Demanded 

Burdwan 3247 .30,^,972 ^ 

Birbhura 1095 „ 10,34,764 ^ 

Bankura 2447 „ 4,90,293 

Midnsmur 3730 „ 19,24,101 

Hooghly 1285 ., 8,62,018 

Howrah 337 4,11,828 

Total 12741 „ 77,32,966 

Dacca Division 

Dacca 3034 „ 4,33,220 

Mymenaingh 5976 „ 7,66,884 

Faridpiir 2129 „ 4,31,790 

Bakarganj 2747 „ 9,96,540 

Total 13886 „ 26,28,434 

It will be found that area for area the land 
revenue demanded from the permanently 
settled estates in the Burdwan Division is 
thrice as much as that demanded from such 
estates in the Dacca Division. 
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It is not our intention or suggestion, of 
couree, that the revenue demand should be 
increased in the Dacca Division. We only 
desire to point out that in the present altered 
decadent condition of the Burdwan Division, 
the revenue demanded for the permanently 
settled estates is excessive and oppressive. 
For the present decadent condition of the 
Division the rulers are responsible. They 
ought to have compensated the present in- 
habitants of the region by effecting improve- 
ments at Government cost, the expenditure 
being recovered by a terminal tax on the goods 
and passenger traffic of the East Indian Rail- 
way and by taxing the mercantile community 
and men of business who have profited by that 
railway at the expense of the lives, health and 
economic prosperity of the people of the 
Burdwan Division, or by such other means as 
would not further deplete their already deplet- 
ed resources. Instead of taking steps for such 
compensation, to further tax them shows 
neither sympathy nor a keen and delicate sense 
of justice. And the tax is going to be for 
canals constructed in the past when no 
intimation was given that the people would be 
taxed for them. In other provinces, twenty 
or thirty times as much has been spent on 
productive irrigation canals without any such 
taxation. Bengal has no such productive 
irrigation canals, apd the people of West 
Bengal are to be taxed to boot ! We speak 
of West Bengal, as the Bengal Development 
Act, which is really a retrospective taxation 
Act, is not for East Bengal. 

Public Security Extension Bill Passed 

There has hitherto been in force in Bengal a 
rublio Security Act without which there would 
presumably have been the greatest and most 
intolerable insecurity of life and property in 
this province. As it was not a permanent 
Act and was due to lapse shortly, a Public 
Security Extension Bill was introduced in 
the Bengal Council and passed without any 
waste of precious time. So, so far as Bengal 
is concerned, the British Empire, with its 
imjpUcation of British domination, is safe for 
i^iree years. It would bo (piite easy to give us 
dmQar security and the British Empire a 
pyngit lease of life three years hence. 

Seriously speaking, the British Government 


at ^'home,” with its subordinate central and 
provincial Governments in India should 
understand that the enactment or re-enactment 
of such laws would be considered by the 
non-British world a proof that these British 
authorities know that the new constitution 
imposed on India has not satisfied and will 
not satisfy Indians and will* not bring peace, 
security and prosperity to India, and that it is 
for that reason that the need has been felt for 
Acts to maintain or bring security. 

Ptess Laws 

At the recent All-India Journalists' 
Conference, in the speeches of the President 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
and in a resolution specially passed for the 
purpose, a desire was expressed (we shall not 
say that a demand was made) that the 
restrictive and repressive press laws — at least 
those which were of a temporary and 
?o-called emergent character — should be 
allowed to lapse and should not be re-enacted. 
We also have a similar desire and a partiality 
for a free press. But we have neither the 
expectation nor the hope that any ‘such desire 
will have its fruition in the near or in any 
distant future that can be definitely anticipated. 

For, autocracy and a free press cannot 
co-exist Either autocracy has to go, or a 
free press, if it existed (as it does not in India), 
has to go, or cannot be born or re-born. 
It is very well known, not only to Indians 
but to the British arbiters of India's destiny, 
that the new Government of India Act has 
made the Government of India, the provincial 
Governments and the Executive generally 
more autocratic than before. This reinforced 
autocracy at present possesses the power to 
live and flourish. To say that it should grant 
freedom to the Indian-owned and Indian- 
edited Press, is to say that it should sign its 
own death-warrant Hence, we do not have 
the temerity to say any such thing. 

All-India Journalists' Conference 

A session of the All-India Journalists' 
Conference was held last month in the Calcutta 
Town Hall. An interesting Press Exhibition 
was also held on the occasion. It was opened 
by Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose. The Conference 
was opened by Mr. 'Ramananda Chatteijee in 
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a very brief speech. Owing to feeble health 
he could stay in the hall only for a few 
minutes. Mr, Mrinal Kanti Bose, the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, read his cogent, 
informative and interesting address, in the 
course of which he has met the arguments of 
all those who have fettered the press — parti- 
cularly in Bengal. As we are unable to publish 
his speech in extenso or a summary of it, we 
merely give some of the sectional headings ; 

previous conferences ; in memoriam ; 
jungle of press laws, their scope and content ; 
no terror for terrorists but for honest 
jouralists ; operation of the press laws ; is 
publication of proceedings of legislatures 
privileged ? ; give them an inch and they will 
take an ell ; the plea of emergency ; what 
can we do ? ; the journalist's lot ; economic 
de[)ressioii ; fostering of the reading habit ; 
vernacular journalism ; special grievances of 
journalists ; other working conditions and 
remedies ; the Association idea ; newspaper 
press fund ; training of journalists ; facilities 
for cheap newspapers ; printing industry ; 
Government as competitor ; concluding 
remarks. ' 

^\Jtingle of Press Laws'* 

Members of the public who are not con- 
nected with the press do not know under 
what conditions journalists and keepers of 
printing establishments have to work. They 
do not know how many swords of Damocles 
hang over the heads of the press men and 
newspaper men. Even many journalists do 
not know or do not remember the dangers 
that encii’cle them. Hence, Mr. Mrinal Kanti 
Bose did well to enumerate the press laws and 
give some idea of their provisions. We have 
no space for all that he said. But wc make 
a pretty long extract from his speech below. 

I shall not dive into past history but shall con- 
tent myself by observing that besides the ordinary 
laws, such as those of sedition, libel, contempt oi 
court, etc., which affect the Press, the following 
special laws are in operation at the present moment 
with the scope and purport of which every joumal- 
ist has to be familiar. They are: 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
1931, as amended by the Criminal Law (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1932 and the Bengal Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1934; 

(2) States^ Protection Act, 1934; 

(3) Princes* Protection Act, 1922; 

(4) Foreign Relatione Act, 1932. 


Mr. Bose then proceeded to point out imd 
comment on some of the provieioos of these 
laws. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act^ 1^1. 
was an Act to provide against the publication of 
matters inciting to or encouraging mutder or 
violence. The scope of the Act was, however, 
changed next year by the Criminal Law (Amende 
ment) Act, 1932, to one for the ** better control of. 
the press.*’ The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it. The change contem- 
plated that the executive should have control of 
the press not only in regard to matters that could 
conceivably be construed as encouraging murder 
or violence but in all matters, the publication of 
which may not be to the liking of the powers- 
that-be. The Preas Act was to be in force for one 
year only, but the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act, 1932, extended the duration to the period of 
three years from 1932. The Criminal Law (Amend- 
ment) Act effected also other drastic changes in 
the Act of 19.31. The most important of these 
changes arc in respect of section (4) of the Press 
Act. That section has made it penal the incite- 
• merit to or encouragement of the commission of 
.any offence of murder or any cognizable offence 
involving violence or the direct or indirect expres- 
sion of approval or admiration of any such offence, 
or of any person real or fictitious, who has com- 
mitted or is alleged or represented to have com- 
mitted such offence. As was pointed out by several 
non-official members of the Lepslative Assembly, 
the expression “ offence involving violence ** wae 
itself too wide, but little did the members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat they 
would soon be invited to swallow a camel. For in 
the very next year they were asked to pass what is 
known as the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which 
added to the list of offences mentioned in 
the Press Act very considerably. A whole series 
of offences were made punishable under the 
Press Act, such as, the seducing of any officer, 
soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval, 
or air forces of His Majesty or any police 
officer from his allegiance to duty, the bring- 
ing into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the 
(rovemment established by law in British India or 
the administration of justice in British India, or the 
excitement of disaffection towards His Majesty or 
the said Government; the putting of anv person in 
fear or causing him annoyance and thereby induce 
him to deliver to any person any property or valu- 
able security or the doing of any act which he is 
not legally entitled to do; the encouragement or 
incitement, of any person to interfere with the 
administration of the law or the maintenance of 
law and order or the commission of any offence or 
the refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, 
tax, etc.; the inducing of a public servant or a 
servant of a local authority to do any act or the 
forbearance or delay in the doing of any act con- 
nected with the exercise of his public fimetions or 
the inducing of him to resign his office; the promo- 
tion of feeling of enmity or hatred between different 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects; the prejudicing 
of recruiting of persons to 8er\’e in any of His 
Majesty’s forces or in the police force or the pre- 
judicing of the training, discipline or administration 
of any such force. These, as you will see, are almost 
bodily lifted from the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
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The object of these special laws was then 
iddicated. 

Most of these olTcncos, you ani aware, come unch^r 
the ordinary law of the land. The law-courts are 
always open to ti-y such olTcncea committed by any- 
body and a iiowspapcr or a journalist has no more 
rights than those enjoyed by an ordinary citizen. 
But apparently it did not suit the puii'ose of the 
powers-that-bc that such offences should be tvi<Mi in 
Mie regular way in ordinary course under the 
ordinary legal procedure. They intended that 
judicial decision and judicial })rocedure shoidd lx* 
substituted by executive action. 

Operation of the Press Laws in 
Bengal 

Mr. Mrinal Kariti Rose had much to say 
relating to the way the Press laws are worked 
and the Press Officer gives his '^idvice” in 
Calcutta in particular and Rengal in general. 
What he said is very interesting, but we have 
space for only a few passages. 

In the course of a note eirculalod to member'^ 
of the local I^egislativc* Council and a copy of 
which was supplied to Govi'minerit , the Indian 
Journalists* Associntion thus <lescribrd the nio<hi.s 
operandi of the Press Officer’s directions given 
almost from day to day, but the following will give 
you apme idea about the way in which the Press 
Officer has been using his powers;— 

(a) News that is allowed to be published in the 
papers of all-India circulation in other pro- 
vinces is not allowed to be published in 
Bengal newspapers of similar eirculufion. It 
has sometimes happened that provincial news- 
papers that are sold in Calcutta contain news 
that the Bengal papers had not been allowed 
to publish; 

(b) Correct and authenticated news of a parti- 
cular kind is not allowed to be published 
and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a 
manner as to make the news often misleading ; 

(c) Display of news of certain character is no! 
allowed ; 

(d) Detailed directions are given as to the print- 
ing types that are to be used in the headings 
and body of the news and for the exclusion 
of certain expressions fiiuch as ^a^rost of ladies 
and Moslems’ from headings of news; 

(e) Double-column headlines of certain news are 
not allowed; 

(f) Detailed directions are given as to the 
arrangement and position of column of news. 

, (g) Proceedings of the Indian Legislative 

Assembly and of the Bengal Legislative 
Council are not allowed to be published in 
full but arc censored; 

(h) Proceedings in law-courts of Civil Dis- 
obedience coses and of cases involving 
terrorism are not allowed to be published in 
full but in a mutilated form and, as in the 
case of the statement of Miss Bccna Das, 
accused in the Governor Shooting case, the 
Statesman ” was allowed to publish passages 
in that statement in regard to which strict 
directions were given to the Indian <kily 
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newspapers that they were not to publish 
them. 

(i) Legitimate criticism of policies and actions 
of Government and Government officials arc 
objected to. 

In the days the Civil Disobedience Movement 
was in full swing one of the directions of the Press 
Officer to the m^wspapers was that in reporting 
liealing by the police of membere of processioiH 
takc'n out or of public nic^ings held in defiance 
of the Police Cominissioner’a orders in the city of 
Calcutta or in the mnlussil Rowns and villages, the 
Avord “ assault ” was not to be used, the utmost 
(hat could be allowed was that the police dispersed 
the unlawful assembly or crowd by a mild lathi- 
chargc),” though a sfjquel to such mild charges 
people had often to be takrui to hospital and some- 
limes more serious con.seqiionccs followed. 

Mr. Bose made many other interesting 
revelations, for all of which the reader is 
referred to the newspapers which have publish- 
ed a full report of his speech. We make only 
one more extract below. 

The lianti of ct nsorsfiip was as sc'vere on i)rocee(l- 
mgs m I he law-courts. Statfunents made by 
persoiivS complaining of police beatings were not. 
allowed (o he published .... 1 (s.annot concludt? 
without mentioning tlial thercj was and is a sub- 
censor at the Gi neral l^ost Office in Calcutta 
who h;i.s to forward all inland telegrams of a poli- 
tical comph'.vion to the Press Officer for the latter 
to do the needful in regard to them. 

“Cienernlly speaking,” the note of the Journalists' 
A.ssociation concludes, “the Press Officer will not 
allow to Ik* puMi.^hed any allegations of wrong 
<hme f)y the i)oli(‘e with the result that news- 
]mi>ers do not vi'iilure to inibli.sl* things which may, 
in any way, offend hi- notions of Avliat the Pre.s.s 
may |)ublish.” 

Mr. Chintamanf s Presidential 
Address 

We have given so much space to the 
modfffi opprandi of the press laws in Bengal 
and (Calcutta in particular, tluit, wc are sorry, 
wc have little space left for Mr. C. Y. 
Chintarnani^s masterly and statesmanlike 
presidential address. Ife began by dealing 
with journalism, past and present, in India, 
rightly describing journalism as a noble calling. 
He observed : 

It is a .sourc(’ of regn't to us that the majority 
of Briti.sh journalists in India should interpret their 
mission in terms of temporary British interest) 
in India instead of deeming it their duty and 
privilege to serve the land of their temporary so- 
journ and the people whose support is the indis- 
pen.*»ablo condil.ion of their continued existence. 
This evil is not of recent growth. Three-quarters 
of a century ago, Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence deplored it in these words:— 

^'The difficulty in the way of the Govommenf 
of India acting fairly in these matters is immense. 

If anything is done, or attempted to be done, to 
help the natives, a general howl is raised, which 
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reverberates in England, and finds sympathy and 
support there. I feel quite bewildered sometimes 
wnat to do. Eveiy one is. in the abstract, for 
justice, moderation, and such like excellent quali- 
ties; but when one comes to apply such principles 
80 as to affect anybody's interests, then a change 
comes over them." (Letter to Sir Erskine Perry, 
member, India Council.) 

No wonder that at the present time, loo, the 
Anglo-Indian press ordinarily looks at public q\ies- 
lions from a point of view different from or even 
opposed to that of the Indian press. So that, the 
struggle for the maintenance of the just liberties 
of the press against undue invasion by the Govern- 
ment, has had, and I fear will have to be carried 
on by the Indian press unaided by the other 
powerful section of the press in India. Hut this 
is an im*ident — oik! of many similar incidents — of 
the government of one country by another. And 
if is why the Indian press has ahvays been, and 
I urn confident will ever bo, a staunch and unfail- 
ing champion of Swaraj for the Motherlaml held 
too long in subjection. 

Mr. Chintamani proceeded to state what 
.-hoiild be but unhappily is not considered by 
some, axiomatic, namely, 

that in present condition.- in India no fiulnin pMjx'r 
has a moral riglit to exist which i.s not an advocate 
of Swaraj. 

^^Seefion 108, Cr. A Cr 

In the section in Mr. Chintamani’s address 
Jevoted to the press laws occurs the following 
passages : 

A question which I have oftiai init to inyrtc'lf and 
to others but have not betui able to answcu- or to 
hear answered is. Where is the ne<*essity of any 
special coeiciv'c l(‘gishiliou when there i.s on the 
.statute-book .sec. 108 of the Criminal Procednie 
Code? You will ]n>rinit me to set it out in 
extenso. 

“108. Whenever a, chi(‘f jire-sidoncy or di.strid 
magistrate or a presidency magistral!! or inagi.'^trate 
of the first class specially emiuiwered by the local 
Government in this behalf, has information that, 
there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any 
person who within or without .'^uch limits either 
orally or in writing, or in any other manner inten- 
tionally di.'-Tserninate.s or attempts to dissemiiiatt' or 
in anywise abets the dissemination of — 

(a) any seditious matter, that is to say, aiiv 
matter the publication of which is puni.'^h- 
able under section 124 A of the Indian Penal 
Code, or 

(b) any matter the publication of which i.s 
punishable under sec. 153 A of the Indian 
Penal Code, or 

(c) any matter concerning a judge which amounts 
to criminal intimidations or defamation under 
the Indian Penal Code, such magistrate, if in 
his opinion there is sufficient ground for pro- 
ceeding may, in manner hereinafter provided, 
require such person to show cause why he 
should not be ordered to execute a bond 
with or without sureties, for his good 
behaviour for such period, not exceeding one 
year, as the magistrate thinks fit to fix. 


No proceediijgs shall be taken under this. 
against the editor, proprietor, printer or ptlblkher 
of any publication registered under, and edit^, 
printed and published in conformity with the rut^ 
laid down in the Press and Registration of Qoqks 
Act, 1867, with reference to any matter contained 
in such publication except by the order or under 
the authority of the Govemor-General-in-Council 
or the Local Government or some officer 
cmpow'('i*ed by the Govemor-General-in-Coimcil 
in this behalf." 

What is it, I seriously wish to know, which any 
Government dc.sirous bona fide of preventing tlie 
press from becoming criminal but not of suppress- 
ing legitimate freedom, cannot achieve by the 
application of this section? 

I had an opportunity, five years ago. of asking 
the liighcst otficers in the land what end they had 
in view could not be achieved by the enforcement 
of sec. 108 and why the 3 '^ wanted the v^ery rigorous 
l*res.s Ordinance of- that year. The answer was 
that experience had doinoiistrated the inadequacy 
of that section. I had the temerity to utter the 
challenge that it .shoiihl be .stated categorically 
wIkto, when and how the alleged inadequacy became 
jnanifest. On iny part 1 undertook show that 
('xcepi in on!' case the magistratcis concerned did 
iqihohl the exeeiitive with no interference from 
higher tribunals. 

Mr. Chintamani’s own answer to the 
questions he asked is contained in the following 
passage : 

The !)nly r!‘M.''on that I can think of is that Uic 
|.r!)cer(ling.s uinler that section are judicial — albeit 
the jmiiii.il authority is an executive magistrate, 
Mil oOicer subordinate to the Government, one 
\\h!)sc prn.sjjechs in service !lepend upon the good- 
will of the Government. But the accused i.«? there 
giv(’n MU oi>portunity of showing cause and of 
\ indicating his innocence. If he has tin* means 
and the will hi’ has the further opportunity of, 
t.iking his ca.se in r(!vision to the High C/OUit. This? 
evidently has prov!*d too much for a Government 
which luefers the reign of discretion to the reign 
of l.ivv. Lord Morley wnite to Lord Minto that 
the Gov!'mmont. of India were against hiw'.vei*s be- 
fause thi'y wei!* against law. This was said by ft 
Secr!‘tar>' of Slate and not by an In!lia,n editor. 
The fMi-t. unfortunately is — or so, at all events it 
appear.'? to be -that, the Government of India, 
inured by long habit to the ways of despotism, 
naturally prefer to be uncontrolled masters and as 
far iis possible not to bo checked by an indepemlent 
judiciary. 

Training in Journalism 

A resolution in favour of the institution 
of a course of training in jonmaiism was 
defeated at the recent session of the AH-lndia 
Journalists’ Conference by two votes. It is 
not necessary for us to discuss the arguments 
of the opponents of the resolution. We know 
those arguments. But after giving due weight 
to them, we still think that it would be good 
for iatendiog jounudiste to undergo academic 
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and practical training in journalism. They 
require it. Perhaps, it would be better to 
say — in order not to seem to lecture to others 
from a lofty pedestal — that if the present 
writer were young again and wanted to be 
a journalist and had the opportunity and tlie 
option of undergoing a course of academic 
and practical training in journalism, he would 
have availed himself of such an opportunity ? 

Though bo became a professional journalist 
some 35 years ago as editor of a monthly 
or two and for a decade or so before that 
period had much to do with editing and 
contributing to one weekly and some monthlies, 
he does not know many things about 
journalism which he would even now in his 
old age like very much to know. But, alas ! 
where now is the leisure, the energy, and last 
of all, the opportunity ? 

The American orator and reformer 
Wendell Philips said, 'Tf I could but make the 
newspapers of country I would not care who 
made its religion or its laws,^^ or words to 
that effect. But where are such newspaper- 
makers ? 

Whaf Is Rapid Expansion" 
in Education ? 

As India is still the country of the bullock 
cart, Britishers arc apt to think that in this 
country any progress made is very rapid 
progress. But if they give expression to that 
idea of theirs through the medium of the 
English language, it sounds rather ludicrous. 
For English is, more than any other language, 
a world language and is spoken or understood 
in many countries which have become used 
to locomotion by aeroplane. Therefore, if 
any official measuring progress in India 
according to the bullock cart standard, calls 
it very rapid in English words, he must thank 
himself if he be considered fit to live in the 
age of the cave-dwellers, 

In an official report entitled Education in 
India in 1932-33, prepared by Sir George 
Anderson, Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, and published in 1935 
—"Very rapid’’ publication undoubtedly, 
it has been stated with reference to certain 
^defects’ : 

, they have become the more pronounced 
, owing to the very rapid, and otherwise conunend- 
able, eixpaosioD made during the early yean of 


the present political refine, and also to financial 
and other complications which have intervened.^' 
Page 1. 

Let us try to have some definite idea of 
this "very rapid expansion during the early 
years of the present political regime.” 

In Progress of Education in India 1927-32 
by Sir George Andersqp, Vol. II, page 59, 
it is stated that the numbcf of pupils attending 
educational institutions of all grades in British 
India in 1921-22 was 8,381,350, and in 1926-27 
it was 11,157,496. That is to say, in five 
years the increase in the number of pupils 
was less than three millions in all institutions 
from universities to village primary schools. 
In 1931-32 the number was 12,766,537, in a 
country with a population of 353 millions in 
round numbers. If only British India be 
considered, the population is 290 millions. 

Let us see what expansion of education 
means in Soviet Russia, with a population of 
166 millions in round numbers — half that of ^ 
India. 

In Joseph Stalin’s book, The Stale of the 
Soviet Union, it is stated : 

In the sphere of the cultural ^develop incut of 
the country in the pei-iod under review we ha\’e 
the following: 

(a) The introduction throuRhout the LJ.S.S.R. 
of universal compulsory elementary education 
and an increiiso of literacy among the population 
from 67 per cent at the end of 1930 to 90 per 
cent at the end of 1933. 

(b) An increase in the number attending 
schools of all grades from 14,358,000 in 1929 to 
26,419,000 in 1933. Of these the number receiving 
elementary education iacreaso<l from 11,697,000 to 
19,163,000; middle school education increased 
from 2,453,000 to 6,674,000; and higher education 
increaBed from 207,000 to 491,000. 

(c) An increase in the number of children re- 
ceiving pro-school education from 838,000 in 1929 
to 5,917,000 in 1933. 

A British official in India may be pardoned 
for suspecting that Stalin, the anti-religious ^ 
Communist dictator, may have been guilty 
of exaggerating Bolshevik cultural achieve- 
ment. The statement made, therefore, by a 
religious Christian missionary not partial to 
atheistic Bolsheviks may be a corrective. 
Dr. Stanley Jones, who has worked with 
distinction in India and abroad and is the 
author of some books, writes in his recent 
work, Christ and Communism, about the 
Russians : 

In spite of the clouds we can see that they 
are making amasing progress; for instance* their 
literacy has gone up irom thirty-five per cent in 





to eighth-five per oent to-day» inete&d of 
3^;000 pupus in 1912. there are now over 
26|000,000 pupils and stuaents; the circulation of 
daily papers is twelve times what it was in Czarist 
days. 

Education according to modern ideas 
practically began seventy-five years ago in 
Japan, The Emperor of Japan had desired 
that there should be no family in his country 
with any illiterate persons — infants excepted, 
of ccnirse. At the present day 99 per cent 
of the males and 98 per cent of the 
girls and women can read and write. That 
mky be called rapid educational expansion. 

The Negroes of Africa who were seized in 
their country and sold as slaves in America 
had no literature or alphabet of their own in 
their country. And before the abolition of 
slavery in America on December 18, 1865, 
there were laws like the following : 

. . . the education of Negroes was expressly 
forbidden. Here, for instance, are some passages 
I from the code of Virginia in 1849; 'Every 
assemblage of Negroes for the purpose of in- 
struction in reading or writing shall be an unlaw- 
ful assembly. Any justice may issue his warrant 
to any officer or other person requiring him to 
enter any place where such assemblage may be 
and seize any Negroes therein; and he or any 
other justice may order such Negro to be punished 
with stripes. Again, if a white person assemble 
with Negroes for the purpose of instructing them 
to read and write, he shall be confined to jail not 
exceeding six months and fined not exceeding one 
liundrcd dollars’. ” 

" Those Christian Legislators thus doomed the 
entire servile population to perpetual ignorance 
and degradation.” — Harmsworth’s History of the 
World, Vol. IV, P. 2814, quoted in Major B. D. 
Basu’s History of Education in India under the 
Ride of the East India Company. 

It was after the liberation of the slaves 
on December 18, 1865, that the Negroes could 
receive instruction without being considered 
criminals. The result was that according to 
the U. S. A. census of 1930, it was found that 
83.7 per cent of the Negroes could read and 
write and only 16.3 per cent were illiterate. 
In the eucceeding five years tliis percentage 
of illiteracy must have decreased. 

In India, known from antiquity for its 
civilization and with ancient literatures, under 
the British Government, whose highest educa- 
tional officer has complained of "very rapid 
expansion” of education, 92 per cent of the 
opuiation were illiterate and 8 per cent 
literate according to the census of 1931. 

1^: noted here tiiat before the 


British occupation of India it was nbt liti 
illiterate country. Dr. Edward Thompson, 
has never been guilty of exaggerating 
achievement lUferring to the times beforo ^ 
the British came here, he has been constrained 
to admit: 

"Nevertheless there was more literacy, if of a 
low kind, than until within the last ten years”-^ 
The Reconstruction of India (published in 1990)', 
page 255. 

Official Safisfaefion af Decrease of 
Schools in India 

Education in India in 1932-33, published 
in 1935, says : 

" A decrease of 2,445 in the number of institu- 
lions, taken by itsedf, need not give cause for 

alarm; possibly the reverse The large 

increase of 1,367 recognized institutions in Bengal, 
however, is of doubtful value, in view of the indent 
need of improN'ing those institutions which already 
c^xist.” 

Bengal Education Minister Most 
Zealous Disciple 

If innrtiFicial decreiise in the number of 
schools pleases the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India, then artificial 
decrease in their number mast be eqnaily 
pleasing to him, if not more — this mast have 
been the logic of the Bengal Education 
Minister. Hence, a resolution was published 
by him on the 1st August last and a supple- 
mentary communique on the 25tb, proposing a 
very drastic reduction in the number of schools. 
This has roused a storm of opposition in 
Bengal. Men past eighty (Mr. Krishna Kumar 
Mitra, Principal Girisb Chandra Bose), nearing 
eighty (Principal Heramba Chandra Maitra, 
Sir Nilratan Sircar, Sir P, C. Bay), past 
seventy (too many to name), and past sixty and 
fifty (still more numerous), not to speak 
of younger persons, have joined in this 
opposition. One of the most crowded meet- 
ings ever held in Albert Hall was held on 
August 25 last to give expression to the strong 
feelings of the public on the subject Sir P, C. 
Kay, presiding, gave the lead in a none too 
vigorous speech. When for reasons of health 
he left the Hall, Sir Nilratan Sircar took the 
chair. 

Bengal and all ImBa roquire both improve- 
ment and expansion and not curtailment of 
facilities in thO field of education in the name 
of efBoien<^. todia. baa not a single institntioo 







more than she wants — she requires more. If 
there be any which is absolutely bad or 
useless, let it be replaced by a good one. 

' In times of famine it is better to give 
all hungry persons coarse rice than giving 
cakes to a few. Similarly, seeing that 

there is education famine in India, none 
should be deprived of educational facilities 
on the pretext of providing ideal institutions 
for a small number. To say that there is no 
money for educating all is a hollow excuse. 

Taking advantjxge of the artificially 
impoverished condition of the Bengal Govern- 
ment and of the existence of terrorism here, 
the experiment of curtailment is going to be 
tried here first. But let the other provinces 
beware betimes. 

Congress and Acceptance of Ministry 

The ipiestion of (Jongressmen’s acceptance 
of office is being discussed by them and others. 
We have already said more than once that we 
are against it, and we have given our reasons. 

Congress and the Indian States' 

People 

Congress appears to say that, though it 
wants Swaraj for the Indian States’ people also 
and though it can and does give them its 
moral support, it cannot give them any other 
sort of backing. That may be the correct 
legal position, of which we are no judge. But 
Congress itself has all along got both men and 
money from the Indian States in its struggles, 
and, moreover, both ^‘British” India and 
‘Tndian” India are now going to be parts of 
the same Federation. What now? 

American and Other Occidental 
^"Neutrality'' 

Washington, Aug. 24. 

The Neutrality Bill, which the Senate originated 
to prevent the United States being drawn into any 
war by trading [in arms and munitions] with the 
belligerentfl, was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to-day in a form virtually identical with 
that adopted by the Senate, which is expected 
to accept the House's amendments. — Reuter. 

Britain and some other European powers 
have also been considering or talking of 
neutrality of this sort, and in the meantime 
Italian ships in considerable numbers have been 
pMsing the Suez canal with arms and munitions. 
vWfaen Japan and China no Western 


power thinks of neutrality of this sort, beeatts^? 
both are non-European nations and because 
Japan has the power to hit back. In the 
present case, Italy is European, Ethiopia is 
not Italy can strike back, Ethiopia cannot 
Italy has munition factories of her own and 
has already despatched considerable quanti- 
ties of war materials. Ethiopia has no such 
advantage. So, occidentft "neutrality’' will go 
against Ethiopia. 

America’s neutrality is partly explained 
by one fact In the U. S. A. there are 
38,727,59;3 persons of foreign white stock out 
of a total population of 137,008,435. Of* 
these 38,727,593 persons, 4,546,877 or 11.7 
per cent are of Italian stock. They are second 
in number only to the people of German stock, 
who are 17.7 per cent So America must not 
hurt Italian feelings 1 

Mussolini Not Bluffing ! 

The morning papers of to-day (August 38) 
contain the following telegram : 

Paris, A\ig. 26. 

Those in France and elscwli('n*, biit esp('ciiill^ 
in Brilaiu, who iinagim* that. Signor Mussolini i' 
bluffing will bo forced to admit that they are wron^ 
after rending Signor Mussolini's declaration u 
“ Tlie Daily Mail,” in which the Duco has sai< 
that, jf sanctions am voted against Italy, she wil 
mirnediafely leave th(> L(‘aguu and whoever appljc’ 
the sanctions will be mot by Italy's armed hostility 

This view is e\|)r(‘ssed in French official (nrcles 
which opine I, hat (lie Duco’s Mftirniation lends sui* 
port to the French deprecation of recourse tr 

saTuitions, 

The French ))i)licv remains that no stone shal 
be lefl. unturned to try to localize the conflict ami 
lo maintain as far as pos.sible a friendly undei' 
standing between Paris, London and Rome, aiai 
above all lo jirinent an extension of the hostilitic" 
lo Europe. 

A Cairo message states t.hat seventeen Italia f 
Fiteamers, with troops and workmen, have passftl 
througli the Suez Canal during the last two davs. 
—Reuter. 

But. without the help of any other power 
Britain, if not France also, can meet Italian 
hostility. But do they value the freedom of a 
black nation sufficiently to do so ? 

New Education Fellowship 

The world-wide organization called the 
New Education Fellowship has opened an 
office at Santinihetan with Rabindranath 
Tagore as President. For detailed information, ; 
please write to the Joint Secretaries at Santi-^ 
oiketan. i: 


PublisM.f^ni August 29. 1935. 
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BY R. D. BANERJI 


In two volumes of Royal 8vo. format. Printed on the 
finest antique paper and illustrated by numerous plates 

Both Vols. I and II OUT Price Rs. 20 per Vol. 

Half-Morocco Binding, Rs. 25 Per Volume 

This book, which was written by the late Mr. R. D. BANERJI just 
before his death, is the finest history of Orissa yet published. The illustra- 
tions are all specially engraved on two-hundred screen plates. 

From The Servant of India 

‘The second volume of this posthumous work fully maintains the standard of the lirst. The 
difficult task of arranginff and presenting in a readable form the sordid and disjointed liistory of a land 
during its de<*adeDce and painful death, has been attempted with considerable siKioess, though the 
author has had to disgross very often to state and explain unused, forgotten or discovered original 
sources, on whic-li that presentation is bastxl* 

“The chapters on Maratha and British administrations aflbrd much food for reflection to the 
administrators and citizens of India today. Marathas, Oriyas and Bengalis, Indians and Kuropeans in 
India, Hindus of difl’erent denominations and Muslims, have all poignant lessons to learn, mistakes to 
avoid, wrongs done to atone for. Appendix V shows the archaeologist Mr. Banerjee to have been an 
impartial student of modem history as well, and he has rightly drawn attention to the failings of the 
people of Bengal from the days of Clive to those of Macaulay. This of course does not detract unduly 
from the reputation of Bengal for eminent services rendered to many parts of India during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century and down to our own day. It is unfortunately a trutli that the different 
peoples and communities in India, all through history to Uie present time, have tried to exploit or lord 
it over one another in various ways, under the aegis of some foreign rule. 

“In Chapter 29 Mr. Banerjee is in his own special sphere, and has certainly made an original 
contribution to the study of Orissan art and architecture on scientific lines : he has rescued it from many 
vague generalisations and guessworks. He concludes that the gap between the first and the seventh 
centuries (A. D.) in Orissan art highly is as inexplicable as remarkable, though he admits that there 
has inol been yet a full and accurate survey of Orissan aoticiuities, specially in the hill-States. It is 
possble, in my view, that present-day studies in the origins of the so-called Gupta revival will in the 
near future show that the early mediaeval (seventh century) Orissan art, fully developed and striking 
at its first appearance, was only another florescence of the same original Naga-Vakataka ai*t'(thirfl to 
sijpth centuries), as the Gupta art was ; it is of course well known that the Naga-Vakataka political 
Influence spread over Western (Hill) Orissa in that period.” 

For other opinions, see advertisements in previous issues of The Modern Review, 

All lovers of history and literature should order their copies straightaway froip 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCUTTA 




AN APPEAL BY BANKURA SAMMILANI 


The iMDiblk* are aware that this year there has been a complete failure of crops ia 
of Bankura and the prospect of agriculture is very gloomy. Last year the crops were alm(M|t a 
and wfiat little the people of the district could lay by from last year’s scanty crops has alreadj^" 
oalhausted and actual starvation stares them in the face The cultivating classes are in a 
despair and no less so are the artisan classes who are absolutely without work. The condil 
middle class gentry who can in normal times somehow make* two ends meet can better be i 
than dcscrit^od. 



On the xjccasion visitivtions of taminc in foimei \ ears, the Bankura Sammilani was ah 
carry out tiic work of relief of the distressed and sutTcring humanity witli the spontaneous help 
the gonorous public both in India and abroad. The gaunt spectre of lamine is stalking the land 4 
the distress on tliis oc(*asion is likely to Ik:* more ac ute than previously. To add to the ciup of mi* 
which is already full, a devastating Mood has ^wept away hundreds of villages in North Ba 
bordering on the river Dainodar. The havoc (‘aused in f coitions Barjor.i, Mejia, Sonainukhi, PatrasASTj^i 
Fndas beggars all description. In some plac-es no trace of habitation is visible. The villagers have lo 
ail their cattle and other belongings and the immediate' need of the houi is to (dear the debris, refl 
the de<.*ornposcxl carcasses frmn under them rind give acb'Niuate assistanre to tiie villagers to rebU 
Iheir homes and lo carry on for some tiim-. 


Mr. Krislina Chandra Koy. As>>i.s(anl Sccietaiy of the .‘^anunilani, hasalic‘ady visited the 
aivas and distributed such rebel as the limited resoui(‘cs ot the Sammilani permitted. The magnitg^ 
)f the distress leuuires .i much larger amount than the Sammilani can allord. Timely helpjp 
□resent stage ol the distress will save many lives and help to wa?d oh a disaster which is as widesprOA^ 
n CKtent as tc*riitic in its consecpieiices. The Sammilani aiiproachcs the generous public* for help ^ 
mable the ^ammilani lo cope with the humaniUrian work wliitli it has ondertaken. 

Any kind ol help will 1)0 thankfully ai.‘c*ptod and acknowledged by Mr. Ramananda ChatterJ«^ 
^resident of the Bankura Sammilani, at the Prabasi & Modern Review Office, 120-2, Uppt^J 
Circular Road. 


UNKIIRA SAMMILANI uKFKMv 
‘JOB, Sankaritolla Last Lane, 
Calcutta, the JOtii August, IOC). 
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. ’ (Retired District Mngistrntf') 
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{Principal Bankura Wesleyan College) 
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(Editor, Bankura Dnrpan') 
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Bi:.>ov Kumar Biiattacharya, Treasurer, 
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JUniiiKA Prcjsad Banerjee, (Journalist), 
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(Sammilani Medical School, 
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(Sammilani Medical SchooV, 
Dr. RAMfiOTi Baneiuee, Superintendent, 
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(FINEST INCENSE STICKS IN THE MAAKCT) 

k Swadeshi product of unquestionable merit useful in prayers, festivities and sodal hmotiOBW 
every day use. One quality and one price. Re. 7-8-0 per Seer of 24 tolas. Postage eactra, 

refunded if dissatisfied. KUNTALARANJANI WORKS, -Mysore, (S. India) 

llPORTANT FOR THE CULTURED 

The Renaissance of Indian Art has now become an accomplished fact. Ever? the Western 
pftorld of Art has given recognition to it. 

Special Offer 

CHATTERJEE’S PICTHRE ALBUMS form a series of Seventeen nambers, each containing 
coloured reproductions. Of these Nos- / mid 10 are out of print- The other Fifteen numbers— 
are all independcnt—d^vet priced at Its. 2 each, postage As. 6. The usual price for these 
numbers is Rs. 30 plus postage Its. 2. 

A small number of these sets of 15 are yet available. So long they are availahk, our 
ers are given the following offer : 



The Full Set of Fifteen for 
Any Ten Numbers for 
Any Five Numbers for 


Rs. 18-8. Post free in India 
Rs. 13-4. n n n f* 
Rs. 7-0. » 9 ) 


121 per cent of the above values should accx)mpany V, P. orders m stamps. Rebate 
the same extent will he given for delivery taken by hand. 


Only A Few Sets Left 


CHATTERJEE’S Albums are of Great Value— Historical and Artistic 


IfHE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE 

iiindranath Tagore— The Master Surendranath Kar— Teacher, Kalabhawan, 

alal Bose— Acharya, Kalabhawan, Santiniketan ^ mi i ^ 1 4 . • i 

, V 1 , u m. i . \i Pratima Devi—Thc Gifted daughter-in-law of the 

ptlkhalata Rao— The famous painter- authoi ess Poet 

i^Hganendranath Tagore— The Master and Greater Bireswar Sen— School of Arts, Lucknow 

^ ti n n • • IT 1 Cl 1 Deviprasad Ray Chowdhury— Principal, Govt 

It Haidar— Principal, Lucknow School of Arts School of Arts, Madras 

i Prakash Ganguli-Late Vice-Principal, 

Calcutta School of Arts 



Khsitindranath Majumdar— Indian Society of 

Orf 


idra Nath De— Vice-Principal, Joypore tit i i • r» i 'ir x. • o j ^ 

Art School Maliabir Prasad Varma— Maharaja Bnrdwau 6 

Rahman Chughtai— The foremost Court PaiUteF 

Musalman Painter Dhirendra Kumar Dev-Varma 1 Painters of the 
lerendranath Gupta— Principal, Mayo School of Ranada Charan Ukil > India House 

Art, Lahore Sudhangsu Chowdhuri j London 

Ukil— The famous painter of Delhi Manindrabhusan Gupta — Instructor, Govt. School 

^ De— Principal, Govt. School of Art Calcutta of Art, Calcutta 

, Dhurandhar— Vice-Principal, School of Ramen Chakravarty— Head Master Govt School , 

Art, Bombay of Art 

(Old Master) Late Suren Oanguli 

Ijate npendra Eishore Ray Chowdhuri 
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RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRUt 

BY 

MAJOR B. D. BASU, I. M. S. 

IN THIS EDITION 

THE BOOK 

HAS BEEN ENLARGED 
ITS GET-UP HAS BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED 
BUT THE PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED PROM Rs. 2-8 TO 

Bs. 2 PER COPY 

POSTAGE EXTRA. 

BUT A COPY AT ONCE : 

The Modern Review Office, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
or Dr. L. M. Basu, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 

Dr. Rajanikanta Das, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 

Special Eoonomifit, International Labour Office, Ijeagtie of Nations : Formerly Lecturer in Economics^ 
New York University : Sometime Special Agent, Department of Labour, United States OovernmenU 

PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 

Price Rs 3. Postage Extra. 

The Times of India, 26 , 1931 ^ 

“ it is the first s.vstcmatiij attempt to tirinw: to^rether all the available informatidiKf 

m the subject of plautation labour and as such this book out?ht to find a place on the shelf of eveianr^ 
lerious student of the Indian labour problem.’^ 

To be had of— The Modem Review Office, Calcutta 

nOSSOUNI AND THE CHIT Of ITAUAN YOVtl 

An eiposifion Dasen on the speeches of Denlfo nnssoilni 

By P. If. ROY, M.A., Lecturer in Italian at the University of Calcutta 
Brot Roy is a fine sohoiar and has inter prated the Italian Snperinau from a atddy^t 
of original material. The Mysore Economic Journal says : Z' 

“ A study of Mussolini, the sabre rattling exponent of Fascism, is attempted by 
Etoy on the basis on the dictator’s numerous speeches. Whatever Mussolini’s failures vavf„: 
)e, he rejuvenated Italy which was crumbling to pieces after the agony of a prolonged war., 
Blis new cult infused confidence and gained the allegiance of Italian patriots who were keeA., 
)n .saving the glory of Italia from the dust of imminent and destructive civil warfare., 
rbis book gives Mussolini’s own interpretations of Fascism, which the author has carefully '' 
)o,m|^Ued and edited for the beoefit of Indian readers who are anxious to learn something, 
ipout the masterful matter of the Italy of to-day. The book is well illustrated with appro- 
irfa^, idotnres of the many-sided activities of the Ihtee in his native country.” 

vl^ofussly Illustrated. Cloth Gilt with Jacket, Prioe Ra. 3-8 ooly Postage extra. 
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A NEW BOOK 1 ^ Or. J. T. 'StmWBtfEXW 

Evolution and Religion 


The Subodha Patnka ot nomlu^ 

tn this loolv, Df ) 1 SundoiUnd d(*ils with 
a topK tint IS i'- hesl) tis il is old Foi mm 
needs 1o know (Vtivlhmt, that si lein o has done 
foi him he iiMd*, to le convirntd tn the 
eviderue ot ( lem itsell thit^iunte isnoinomv 
of Hoiifiion lor the tUMMiMS ol lJu spiiit iie to 
him IS vilnihji is t Ilf oveiif-s s lom e tint 
roiitiilmle lu tlie nlnt of his is nun a 

deni/en of lliis eutli 

Dr Siindoi land his 1 luu^ld lo-tllui in simph 
populir and ssiM» hn^n i^(* ill Ih tnith^ ol 
3<ieii(.e and his shown tinuii^li lluii t(stiiiunv 
^low theio IS no I oil ()iillicl lotwoeu tin iii ind 
;he dfepci heln ts of man 

Also highly praisnl 1 \ Imiw h 

I \i \ M ^ \/(M 1 111 Tmi I \i 

Price Rs 2 

The Mofl(‘rn Roviiwv dtlico, 


The Bombay Chronicle of Bombay 

I)] Sunderland has endarcd himself to all 
Indians hv ( haminomng the cause of tlio freedom 
of India Ifjs political essays leveal his passionate 
love foi India and profound appiec lation of the 
hoaiy (iiltuie ot ffindnstan In this book he 

appeals in i dilleiont role as a scientist and a 
theologi.in • 

riiioij^hoid the look weehnd a scientific 
and 1 iticmil vic'w ot i elision The < hapteis on 
The h volution of Man ind Thc^ Tvoliition of 
Ih ligion ’ W e havc^ lead with cat inleiesl The 

hcx)k is (hoiudit-piovokin^r and will he? piolilablv 

u id bv ill ediu itul Indiins to whatever creed 
llu\ ma\ l)clong W c < oiu^i itukdc Di Suiidoilind 
thf me iifigi rniJin 

IflNlM sin \\ TlMl s Till n \ V ((ITKl 
lIiNi i Tin (iiMiMw indothcis 


Tip 
T in 

Postage extra 

120 - 2 , Uppor CirciiltU Road ('.ilciitta 


HISrORY OF EDUI^ATION IN INDIA UNDER THR RULE 
OF THE EAST INDIA (T)MFANY 

SECOND EDITION 

Bv MAJOR B 1) BASU i.ms iRetiicd) 

J]\ elh nt I iintiD,?' A gc t up (Toth ^ilt kttcis Ptue Rs J Is. s )irf 


The Hindu oi M idias 

ilajcM Basil hi dom me iitonons s« jvict 1 > tlie 
lause ol Indiin histoin d inlf ipn tatum ii Ins 
work Iho Ri-'i of tin ( Im^tiiii Bowti in fncDi 
- and in othei L )oks ot lll^ ch ilin^ with special 
phases of Indian histoic in th ' 18th ind lOih 
centuiK's licit" It IS shown how the Hntjvli 
Gnvernment took iii hind Iho dm ition ol their 
Indian subjfcNonlv when tiny hit tln^ nc'c.d hn 
the supph ot m mtclligenl liailwoiking ind 
cheap siibnrdin ite sOM 1(4-^ tor their admin istiaticm 
Apart Irom political nujtivc^s the' Ooveinment ot 
the Com pain crntiniic^d to be uidintieiil to the 
preservation incl emouuuernent ol sucli mass 
educatjon as had pi ev ailed in pie Biitish da\‘N 
The ropoits ot Sir Thoniis Munio m Madi is, 
Mount-btuait PJlplunstone in Bomliav and otlims 
like A 1) f ampbell, Collector ot Bedhiv, lestifv 
to the existonrc ot a considerable amount ot liter ic v 
among the viILigejs whuli however defective in 
e.ertain ioatuies, snirpiied thc'‘ indiments of instruc- 
tion to a great proportion of the < hildrcn ol che 
villages 

Higher educ^xtion in FJnglish was initiated 
only bv private itlort in Ben>ial , 

.. . I^olitK^I motives also coloured, as Mr Basu 
holds, the education d c I'oits cif carlv missionaries ' 
and then champions, like Chailes tirant had a i 
firm feeling that conversmn would gieatly | 

I/so lufjhhi !>raisffl /y;/ -Tin- Tmm m. Tin 


cnccmrigc comm ic ind politic il connection with 
l»i]tam 

The Guardian ot Mach i^ 

Indeed tin piol itions liom Bine-Hooks 
incl wjiters on Indii c ovc i more thin lult the 
book ind spe xk muc li toi tbc'‘ evliaoidui u y mduHii v 
tint iinisi have been spent in e\amiuing old rc^c urds 
Ulcngiiig to tlm eaiB hi't ot the. ITth centiiiy 
SeiNo ni lit latuie at out Ram Mohun Rov it is 
usual ten writers of British Indian history to 
ignore c^omplotely the* fict ot the laige part that 
Indians plived in the lutiodiution ot western 
ediic^itiun in India, Indians took the initiative in 
the cloinand^, lud evem laum heel on tlie enterprise 
themselves. Alaioi Basu c lairns tor the pioneers 
the Cl edit that is lightly thens and the fiots he 
fuuiishvs cannot lead to any othc^r conclusion. 
Readers will assent oven to Major Basu’s other 
proposition that the Biiiish framers of the original 
Indian educational policy weie guided by bclf- 
mteie^t Thc^ disc ussions winch the author ejuotos 
prove licTw opinions woie influenced in this direction. 
The subbcciuent piogiess ot educ’ation with its 
neglect ot r, wide cuiiculum confiims it But 
Majoi Basil pu tures the process of the tormulation 
of the policy in the blaekest hue unrelieved by any 
acknowledgment that genuine legard for me I 
enlightenment of the' people was also present. 

Himujstiiw 'TjmI'S, Fokwvrp and other's. 


The Second Edition of this Remarkable Book has been Just Published. 

It IS an improvement on the First. 

To bo bad of. THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, Calcutta Or of Dr. L M BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad 




Derive their kiiowledeo of the British period of Indian History mostly, if// 
not wholly, from the Works of British Authors. 

But these are one-sided and misleading. 

For a True Account of the British Period of Indian History, 


Read Major B. D. Basu's Historical Works 


The Chief of iM^ are . 

I. Rise the Christian Power in India Rs, 

II. India Under the British Crown „ 

III. Consolidation of the Christian Power 

in India „ 

IV. Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries „ 

V. History of Education in India Under 

the Rule of the East India Company „ 

VI. The Story of Satara 


15-0 

10-0 

1-8 

2-8 

2-8 

10-0 


Advance writes : 

Rfsf of thf Christian Powpr in India, amply shows his vast loarnini^, erudite 
scholarship and hoteuloau labour. Mr. Harnananda Cliatfciice, i(s able publisher has not spared any 
pains to make il in every way worfliy of Die reputation of Major Basu. It i'a difficult to write a true 
history of British India and Sir William Hunter has justly said. ‘'A true history of the Indian people 
under British nile has still to be pieced toi^etlier from the archives of a hundred distant record rooms, 

with a labour almost beyond the ixjwers of any single man, arnl at an expense almost beyond the 

reach of any ordinary firivato tortnne.” Yet Major Basil has ai-romplished this task and his work iS 
one that can safely serve as a model to other workers in the domain ot historical scholarship. 

Ode of the (luestions that confront us in our study of Ihitish Indian history is. “What was the 
reason of the success of the Enj^lish in India The answer is ffiveu l>y Major Basil in the words of 
a British oifKier who wrote in 18‘Jl in ttie Asiatic Journal^ We must at once admit that our conquest 

of India was, {hrou^^h every struwle, more owini? to the weakness of tlie Asiatic character than to the 

bare effect of our own brilliant achievements ; and empire rolled in unon us when we Avore merely 
liOn tern plating? the protection of our trade, or repollintr the insult. Kin^-doms have been vacated for us, 
fivS if by niatjic spell ; and on the same principle we may set down cis certain that whenever one- 
twentieth part of tlie population of India becomes as jirovidcnl and as sclieminj^ as ourselves. We 
shall rim back auain, in ihe same ratio of velocity, fhe same course of our original insijfnificeuce.” 
It is replete with statcmonls and facis which throw mu h new li^^ht on the history of India during 
the days of the Company. The auflior has cxi^loded many theories about some of the mast well- 
known 'Governor-General like Olive, llastin^rs, Dalhoiisie. p] II on boron ph. Bcntinck, I>alhou.sie and set at 
nought previous opinions. To have written that story from the point of view of an impartial critwa 
and iDtorpreled it for tlie benefit not only of the present but also of future generations of Indians has 
been the mfigniticent performance of Major Basu.'’ 


To be had of: The Modern Review Oitice, Calcutta 

Or of Dr L. M BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad 


SASADHAR 8IJNHA, Ph.D., BOOKSELLER, LONDON, 

Has started business in book-selling and is able to supply the needs of Indian 
readers direct from Europe, He intends to develop tho second-hand book side of the 
business especially. 

His terms are cash on delivery or else payment through a Bank in London on 
presentation of invoice for the order. 

Address : 2, GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W. C. 1. 
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AJARTA was a vision 
of Indian art and AJANTA 
uas a vision of Indian 
(oilet mt nufaciure. Like the 
artifls of old, we liave 
realised the vision and there 
they lie, things of beauty agd 
things of joy for ever. 

These NASCO products will 
give distinction to your taste 
and mark delicacy of your 
iudgement. 
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MASTER ENGLISH 


No more bother about memorizing definitions 
or intricate grammatical rules. The Kngliah language 
can now be mastered easily and (juickly. 

t Groiiville ICleiser, the well-known author of over 
a score of stanclanl works, 
has discovered a new method 
which is embodied in his 
famous Corrcspondejice 
Course in Practical English 
and IMental ICfrudem-y. It is 
so simple and interesting 
that it gives you a command 
over the English language 
in the shortest lime possible. 
It rcfiuires just half an 
hour of 3’our .«parc time 
every day and enables yon 


Enlarge Your Vocabulary by Thousands Of i 
Expressive Words; 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place; 

Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar and Idionf; 

Write Tactful and Forceful Letters, Essays, 
Advertisements, Articles, Stories, Speeches, 
Petitions, Memorials, etc, ; 

Become an Engaging Conversationalist and 
Attract Attention in Social Gatherings; 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and Influence ; 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position and 
Achieve Greater Success. 



MASTER WRITERS HAVE PRAISED THIS COURSE. 



Ellis Parker Butler, 

Popular Jlimwrint ntnl 
^ Short' Story Writer. 

. ’*‘.4 good idea excollcnt- 
ly worked out* Supplies 
rhat nine out of ton men 
And Women need before 
they pui pun to paper 
^01' open mouth bo fore*' 
{111 aoaliciU’r. i .iluuild 
tordiiliilofKl ii 
OfCtU'RO KKubmto'' " 



Rupert Hughes, 

.\otcJ yuicUcit, P'ct 
and Dramatist 
"Any Olio who con- 
H'ieutiouf<iy follo'ws ibo 
nttractivo path you havo 
hud out ought to iirtd 
hiiuflolf better Infernitid 
Hum iiu!<t of our r,'rltrU'C 

I'lul '’I'f'jilu 1 ' a'(, ui'd 

nl,-;o iiifOt' dp-.ti n'li.' o' 

♦ U/' M'UUiu' *‘1 



John M. Sidclnll, 

Punnerljj KdtOjr of 
AmcrA'Cin Mnyai'-ic, 


'•A niosthclptol C'Oisj'. 

There la no doubt but 
that ihc moil and 'AeJuoii 
taking llil^ ( ''ni-'*- r,<i(ih! 
1m 

l\ r'’. lu ' it .It ' 



E. J. Wheeler, 

F.idur 

Current (.//""m m 

“I I'.aiinot conceive ho-,v 
iny such cuurao could bo 
cmsULiclod that ^vouUlbo 
.i:i iuiprov'cmeut upon thia 
uicl I caiiiiet roiucnc 
luty fj*';'- llu" 

1 ,, ,t . v> , i'-’nlj 

.1 . I li pi .« I.| (1 

I M ,1 pi II I’t (I ill l»« . I / 



Mary Roberts Rfnefi 

Kmitirnt Socclist a>ld - 
Dramatist, '■ 

"Your lestions seom td' 
bo excellent for tha 
purpuso. Also the select, 
tiyii of books for etudy 
appeals to me voff 
Jlrongly. It lookc like » 

■•i hi hn )y iiiid must tlitelli'*' 
Mcutly (OursO Or 

Iti*»lniriion and WriUng,'* ' 


All lines of blisihOi^S, all trarleri, all professions, 
dfU and sciences ate represented among Mr, Kleiser’s 
student^ who nambet more than lOO.DOO all over the 
itorld. Write for full particUlar.s to day lo The 
TiltiKiai institute) op(X>site Inward Park, Oelhi h, or 


POST THIS COUPON. 


Iw postage,, etc, 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

Opp. Kdward Park, DELHI, 3. 

MimuI MU’ lull jiiiUM pliir s ,»l iho KU’noi' L’lii'u'ipoudoiu'o ( oiirso 
fm till iiiiiuu M.isH'iv ,ii 1 jii^lislt. Kiic-losi'd hv<i .iiiiiu'' hi ^Uunpji 

li'l • U‘. 

Name ^ 

Address 


Age , . . . .1 > . > Mccupatian . j 




KOSTHA SUDDHI MODAKJ 

Chyabanprash Rs. 3 per s4er. (Ihg<l. llHiV. Makaradhwi^a Rs. 4 per tola. 

This is a Sovereign Remedy for all sorts of Bowel and Liver Complaints, such as • 
Dyspepsia, Acidify, Piles, etc. A sure and non-irritant Laxative and Appetiser, 
very palatable to taste. One dose convinces its efficacy. 

5 Tolas As. 10. 10 Tolas Re. 1-2 & 20 Tolas Rs. 2. 

Manager Kaviraj Mukunda Lai Chowdhury, Ayurvedsastri, ®idyabinode. 
Jlmd Of/icr -ASAK LANE, DACCA 7?//,////#- 356-2, UPPER CHITPUR ROAD, (M), CALCUTTA. 

A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER 


TO PRESERVE IT IS TO USE ALWAYS 

MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 

ADD TO TOUR LOVKIAN'RSS DY ASKINO YOUR DKAbRU TO SUPPLY YOU 

MYSORE PEARLITE CREAM AM) BRILLIANTINE. 

Messrs. Amritlal Ojha & Co., Ld. 

II, CI.IVE STREET, CALCUTTA 


Soil’ Agnits for. BENT. A L. BIHAR A ORISSA, ASSAM AND U. P. 


Dr»m : 

8 & 9 Pice 


Dr. CHANDRA’S 


Phone ; 

B. B. 4332 


CLINIC & PHARMACY 

HOMED CHEMISTS BOOK-SELLERS & IMPORTERS. 

36, BARANOSl CHOSE STREET, CALCUTTA, 

TREATMENTS :-(l) DIVINE HEALLNO by n sreat SADIIU by appointment on-fy, 
( 2 ) HOMEoPATillC by Dr C. N. Mukhorjee & (3) SUROICAI. by a lenowned 
surgeon. TRY ONCE. 


S: DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS .,X. 

By G. B. MITRA, M. A. 

• It oxiilains many points ot aiffiiuities wlin h arc not explained in. other tiealises. In this 
respect, 1 tlunk, ii should prove invaluable.- ” — K. P. PATEI.., m. a-, Sniior Piof. of Malh> 

King Edwaril Collfge, Amraoti. 

BASU MITRA & Co., 24, Chakrabere Road, South, Bhowanipur, Calcutta 


Srinagar 


CONFIDENCE 


H ^ MOUTHWIllU ASSFT IN liU-slNfSS niULDINfr, THE SUCCESS THAt HA15 
\rTAIMD H IN DUSTMAN’S EIl-ORIS TO sru\E Tllf PUAHJC JH\S ITS OKIQIK t|l| 

VVMAC rONFlOENCE 


ITS YEARS OF 

Kvru Oh \I I\(.s, PkoMIT Sni’LEMENT 
OF C\ UMS lilBARM *1 1 RMS Em , rllDKlOlS Ku^KRVES, 

Sound 1 n\ i smii nis, TIlui Asm and TJsi fi t, Service 

HAS CREATED PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


The jollmving figures will convince you : 

New Business Bonus 


(Ext'KEHS) 

Rs. 2,50,00,000 


FFR THOUSAND. PEK AFAR 

On Endowment Rs. 23 
On Whole Life Rs. 23 


Hindusthan Co-Operative Insurance Society, Ltd. 

llHAP OiTif);. HINDUSTHAN BLDGS., CALCUTTA. N. SARKER, Gen. Manager. 

Ihrawlm: HOMHAY, DKLHI, PATiVA. .MADRAvS. ngi,-ce -. ALL OVKIUNIHA & EAST. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE STANDARDISED 


TINCTURES, Sprifuous preparation Patent 

& Proprietary Medicines, Surgical & Veterinary 
Instruments, Scientific apparatus & Chemicals, Toilet 
requisites & Food-stuff. 


Commercial Analysis of Shellac Minerals, Saltpetre, 
Ores, Oil, Water, etc. undertaken. 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN DRUGS, PATENT 
MEDICINES, FOOD-STUFFS, Etc. 


BUTTQ KRISTO PAUL & Co., Ltd., 

MSNUmCIUaiNG CHEMISTS. CALCUTTA. 
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i Toothpaste | 
i e? Powder | 

IJK'piucd these ' 
dentit] jci^s are 
I)oi)ij]ai‘ Joi tliejr ^ 
onpctiveness in 
; mnoviiii: film ^ 

! and tiioiou,uhl> 

; eleaJiMP.^’ t li e 

I pre'a.'i'x 

I lu'altliy ;'iinis 

I and d(a)doi-isifi<( 

i tVtid smell lioni 

j tile mouth. Hotli i 

are antiseptic; | 
and free; Irom 
all ll a r m f u 1 
a n d r i 1 1 
in^^iedients. 


I THE ^nONS 

To be published in September. 

World Production and Prices 

192SI934 

(Ser. L 0 . N. P. 1935. II. A. 15) 

About 125 pages. Price : about R$. 2-12 

.An analysis of recent^ clian;,^es in the world 
production aetivity in dilToront tields— af^rieultiiral 
and noii-atjrie.aUuriil. pnniary and industrial 
production'- supplcniientcd hy a e o m p a r a t i v c 
summary of tlm chan^rcs in world trade and a 
revio.w ui si;i:nilieant pi-ice ciiaDi^es. The volume 
contains the liOa^uo index of A\orld primary 
production and Die eompaniou index of the (juantum 
of world trade It contains also similar calc.iilationi- 
relating to industrial activity and employment 
Wdiile the statistical framework covers the whole 
decade c*omment is mainly direotec 

U) developments dniinj^ 15)34 and tlie early montln 
of iDori 

I’nt [nrlhvr lnfornu(lii))i, nrifhf to tin: aijfnts ft), 
thr puh/irafions of thv Lcnunc of Xahous : 

THE BOOK COMPANY, LTD, 

I'lA. College h>(|iKive, Caleiitta. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS (Indian Hureau) 
Improvcnient Tiiist liuildin^, Ksplanade Koad 
HOxMBAY, J. 

JUPITER GENERAI 

INSURANCE CO, LTD. 

.1 t-oiiipo^ili' njj'u t' / I ng (til 

of /ii.'tiirfdict'. 

LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT 
awe INSURANCE. 

Our Life Department offerwS a wide 
range of policies providing first 
rate cover at competitive rates. 


i 1 BONUS 

— — ' Whole Life ... Rs.17 

Sterling Pharmaceutical Products Go.. Lo. Endowment ... Rs. 14 

CALCUTTA per Rs. 1,000 per year. 


HEAD office— BOMBAY. 

ekui. tm. 

CALCUITA BRANCH: 7, POLLOCK STREl 
Telephone: CAL. 1783. 




It has estabfshed a unique reputation for cuiiog Liver 
troubles in infants and adults alike. It is a purely 
vegetable product, with JOO ])er cent indigenous herl)S. 
Positive eiVects liave been recorded in Intestinal troubles 
durin^2: dentition ; Hepatic obstruction; Surnmei Diarrhcea : 
Worm conditions : Amo-bic Dysentery ; J^ust-natal anorexia 
and jujastrp^intestinal troubles after child-birth. Qumaresh 
is a wonderful tonic after severe acute diseases. 


SHOTHANOL 

The latest diseoverv in the. indi^^enoiis drop: 
world \vhi(“li is the trreatcsl hel|) lo the Physi<'ians 
to fight out. Deri Bei’i and epiih^niic dropsy. 
Jt is ol parlii'ular henelit in diupsy, asetes witli 
wiv.lvneHS of heart, highly eJTh a<‘ir>iis in ,lauudi(v, 
t Kdenia and (lerieral Anasarca, 'reslinn nials from 
all parts of the country Ii.tvc tn'en received 
eulogising the urilailing etiieary of “SH< /ril A\< >]. ” 
Sfoni.Ics will) literature is at your dispo.cal. 


RHITOOL 

To c(»rrcct all fiuiclional disturbances of 
Menstruation 

Invaluahle in Dysinenorrhu a. Amenorrho-a, 
Menorrhagia and Sterility- Positive ciT(*et in eae>i 
dose. .\do|)t(‘d and prescrihed l.\ tlie leftamg 
tiyn.ec'ologists- 

IJterature and samples to the profession 
on application. 


THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, SALKIA, HOWRAH. 

ol.' 


THE INTERNATIONAL SURGICAL Co., 

Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, BOMBAY, 4. 


Huge Stock of ... . 

. . . Winter Clothings 

CHOICEST OF ALL INDIAN HOSIERIES. 

SLIPOVERS, PULLOVERS 

KASHMIR SHAWLS, ALWAAS, RUGS, BLANKETS & 
BEDDING KEHIJISITIES. 


Quality & Fashion always Latest. 


Tailoring Dept, is managed by a London-trained Cutter. 

Mofussil orders carefully executed. 


Telegrams : 
Dressmaker 



flColleiie Sfreef^raarhet, Colcafla 


Phono: 
B. B. 642 
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THE league op nations’ 

To be published hi September, 

World Produetion and Prieea 

I92S-I934 

(Ser. L 0 . N. P. 1935. II. A. 15) 

About 123 pages. Price : about Rs. 2-ld 

An analysis of recent^ elian«es in the worl( 
f>roduetion activity in dilTerent fields '-agrieultura 
and non-a^^rieultural, priinai’y and inaustria 
])rodiict ion— .supplemented by a eomparativi 
summary of the ehan^e.s in world trade and j 
revitjw of sif^nilic^ant pric^e elian^ros. The volume 
eonUiins the Le:u?ue index of world primarj 
ftroduetiou and tlie eoinpanion iridev of the quantun 
of world trade It contains also similar calciilationi 
relating to indfistrial a(ilivity and employment 
AVhile the statistical frainoAvork covers the whoh 
decade comment is mainly dircctci 

to dovelopnients dui ing lh34 and tlie early month) 
of 1!M:> 

Fm Inrlhor intormaivn}, a}>}fhj to (hr aijcnts fo\ 
Hh: )nthhr(thoHS of Ihf Lnifiur of Xaf ions : 

THE BOOK COMPANY, LTD. 

t"lA. College S(|uar(', Calcutta. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS (Indian Hiiroau] 
Improvement Trust Huilding, Esplanade Road 
BOMBAY, 1. 


JUPITER 6ENERAI 

INSURANCE CO, LTD. 

.1 ojjii't' / I'd nsii ('/ i7i(/ (xH I'ld-'^.'d'x 

of liislird iii'c. 

LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT 
& W C. INSURANCE. 

Our Life Departiuent ofl'ers a wide 
laiigc of policies providing Jirst 
rate cover at coiiipotitivo rates. 


Sterling Pharmaceutical Products Co., Lo. 

CALCUTTA 


BONUS 

Whole Life ... Rs.17 

Endowment ... Rs. 14 

per Rs. 1,000 per year. 


HEAD OFFICE— BOMBAY. 

FIstd. 

CALCiriTA BRANCH: 7, POLLOCK STREBi' 



It has estahfshed a unique reputation for ciniap: Liver 
troubles in infants and adults alike. It is a purely 
vegetable product, with 100 per oont indif^enoiis herbs. 
Positive effects have been recorded in Intestinal troubles 
ilnrin^^ dentition; Hepatic obstruction; Sununei Diarrlura ; 
Worm conditions ; Annrbic Dysentery ; Post-natal anoreAia 
and i^astrp-intostinal troubles after ciiild-birth. Qumaresh 
is a wonderful tonic after severe acute diseases. 


SHOTHANOL 

'riie Jatesf diseovery in tiu* indij^enons dnj^ 
wofld w liieh is the, ^rratest liclp to the l‘}iysi<*icins 
to lifi^ht on(. Peri Bori and oi)ideiiiir dropsy. 
It is ol’ partirulai* h(vn‘lit in dT-ojisy, asetes with 
we.kuoss of heart, hit^ldy efli' h'*>ous in .l.iundiix*. 
0*'deina and (leiioral AurisaTea. TestinuniaLs from 
all puts of tlic fonntry havo rcoiMvoif 

oiiloi^isin^ the nntailini' efficaov of ‘ Silt )TH AN< )L.*' 
Sainplos with literature is at your disposal. 


RHITOOL 

To correct all lunctional disturbances of 
Meiistriiation 

fnva]iial)lo in Dysnienorrho a. AinenpiThmav 
Menorilia^^da and Stoi’ility. Positive ofteft in eacH. 
dose. Adopti'd and pres(T’il»ed b.\ the ICfidJUpf 
f fyiirocoInL^ists. 

Literature and samples to the profession 
on applicatiijii. 


THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, SALKIA, HOWRAH. 


lit pt ('^f}tUihn •' 

THE INTERNATIONAL SURGICAL Co., 

Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, BOMBAY, 4. 


Hiige Stock of ... . 

. . . Winter Clothings 

CHOICEST OF ALL INDIAN HOSIERIES. 

SLIPOVERS, PULLOVERS 

KASHMIR SHAWLS, ALWAA'S, RUGS. BLAKHETS & 
BEHDiAG RGHVISITIES. 

Quality & Fashion always Latest. 

Tailoring Depf. is managed by a London-trained Cutter. 

Mofussil orders carefully executed. 

Telegrams: Wl 

Dressmaker ■ W W B. B. 642 

BColletfe SfreeUliarket ColcQlfo 





^ i oook- 0^ fipoHtdneous ^ 

«B fl fiilm^lovmg pf&e soul, itself divim an 
Oo^isilly welcomed l»y I he PresH and threat scliolars 
like Sir *V. Rudhakri^inwn, Ih. Ihrua. Prinripnl 
'Jmattacharya, Ih'. fhisdupln. Dr. I/oirrUs. Prof 
MiUer aod others as iJio outcome of divine irisdom' 
f 2. Universal Religion - Pric^e He. 1-1 i-0 It 
^^poses ike hotlowness and rrime of serinrianisni 
fidd the e.^scnti(ff unity of serernl creeds and stand* 
joints. IJi^lily admired l»y the Press and great 
^Scholars like Priru'ipal BJiatiarharya, Dr Dartia, 
;Prof K. Sastri and others as tlie result of intensive 
ineaitalion, raw realixalion and divine tnsdam. Both 
the books are remarkably Catholic and tearli inos-t 
WilnaUe doctrines in a very clear and catchy style. 

To he had of ; Abadhuta Nityapadananda, 
Mahanirvan Math, Kaligliat, (^alentta. 


■ ' ’-^'5 


CROWN CORKING MACHINE 


Suitable for Soda Water, 
Ijcrnonade and nther aerated 
water lottles, Hair Oil Ink 
and other kinds ot fluid. 

Jt (‘loses the l»otfles and 
pints tightly and (luickly. 
N^o leaking, no spoiling, 
bottles look nice - kept 
always in stock. 

Industrial Machinery Co., 
14, Clive Street, 
Calcutta 



iViginal 
Pric^e 
Rs. As. 


All Story Wonder Book 3 

Wonder Book of the Navy 3 

Wonder Book of Machinery 3 

Wonder Book of Motors 3 

Staircase of Stories 4 

Golden Staircase » 4 

How It Works 3 

How It is made 3 

Young Chemist 2 

Wireless for Beginners 2 

Ideals of Indian Womanhood 3 

English Synonyms— Pink 2 

Story of the Stars 5 

Science for All 4 

Telegraphy & Telephony 3 

What Time is It? 2 

Animals in the Wild &. in Captivity 5 

GOLDQUIN & CO.. 


■ ■ " 8$Jo'v 
Pricer 
Rs- As.' 

3 8 


LTD. 


College Street Market, Calcutta. 



ECONOMIC JEWELLERY WORKS 

JEWELLERS.C0LD8 SILVERSMITHS tO.CHOWRINCHEE ROAD, CALCUTTA 


IPAII kinds' of £ Ornaments are made by ''us and Guinea Gold only is used in their making. We alio 
b'* purchase gold and silver, or if desired new ornaments can be made for the Customers with them. 

K CATALOOUKS ARE SENT ON REQUEST. 


I BfERKRE&lAFELS 

^Original Homeopathic Dilution Medicinea (not 
fwrepar^ hero from back potencies) also Tissue 
•K<imedie8 in Trituraiiona and Tablets from i oz. 
4 oz. Original Sealed phials are available. 
Catalogue on request. 

jSlJERNSBrs OBSTETRICS 


PISBASES OP WOMEN AND YOUNG 


CHILDREN 


Rs. 13. 


ETT DEY & Co./'»^'f£gg?^r 


EVERY LADY IS ADMIRING 
Mrs. K^vnanrala Ghosh’s 
Ingenious Invention 
ADARSHA SOOCHI-CHITRA 
Books of Novel Stencil plates for print- 
ing Embroidery Designs. JSo Carbon 
Tracing. L^OO ImprcsBions from each 
sheet. Indispensable for Needle 
w^ork, l^thor-crafti silk-art, 
wall-painting, or any class ot 
Art In 7 Parts. Eat h part 
As. 8. Ink As. 2. Pad As. 2 
BUY A Set to-day from any 
respectable store or direct from 
OHOSH d SON, 


Mincajpur Street* Celcatta. ^ 

E DISTRIBUTORS, Iwma, Burma & ; 





C\ o 



CALCHEMICO 


SHAVAL--Antisepti(i Sliavin^ Soap. Lavender- 
scented. Its profuse rich lather lasts for a lonj? 
lime and ensures easy shave. 

RENUKA— Mar#j:osia Toilet Powder. Makes 
the skin smooth, soft and lovely. 
BHRINGOL—Ayurvedio Maha- 
Bhringaraj <.)d-~ni(;cly scented 
Cools tliG hrain and 
promotes luxuriant 
growth of 
hair ^ 

SILTRES The 

Ideal Shampoo. Tl.oiourrb- 
ly cJeaiJ^es the liair and 
scalp and makes the hair ^dossy. 



PRODUCTS 



NO-PAIN BALM-- 

Acts like miracle in all 
kind*? of pains. 

PTVCHO SODA CO. TABLET-Stops 

acidity aj.d indiKPstion (|uickly. Helps 
your DiRPstion. 

INFLUENZA TABLET— Prevents Intlnonza, 
(.’(lids, Broniihial and other allied fevers. 
MARGUENTUM-a Powerfed Neem Oint- 
ment. lliRhly lieneficial in all sorts of skin 
troubles and sores. 


CALCUTTA CHEMICAL, Ball.vgnngc, CALCUTTA 

Branches: BOMBAY, MADRAS, SINGAPORE and COLOMBO 


OODBYE! 

RE Y HAIR Siff.V hair to its 

natural rich and lii.'.trous 
colour without a dye. 
Rs. 3 largo phial for ad- 
vanced groynes-. Re 1-12 
small for slight greyness. 
Tlirco phials (Full Course) 
delivered po.st free. 


f BALDINE HAIR TONIC (Regd.) 

promotes new growth of 
hair, overcome baldness, 
sto|»s hair falling and re- 
moves dandriifl. Rs. 2 large 
phial. Re. 1-4 small. Three 
phials (Full Course) delivered 
post free. 


Sole Dislrlhiifnrs : 



SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING Co., (Medical Deptt ), Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

Calcutta Agents: Rimer &. Co, Chemist.s. 11 - 1 , Ashutosh Mu!<ei|ee Road, 67-1, Strand Road. Calcutta 


Tele : SIMllACDRK Cal. Post uqj 543 ^ 

lomEOMmc Hemmiis 


and other Tequisite.s fresh from their Home of origin. 
RIOCHEMIC TRIT. & TAB: OUR MACHINE MADE : 


M.BHilTTACHARYYA&CO 

ECONOMIC PHARMACY,84,CLIVE ST.. CALCUTTA 



DIVINE MEDICniC ur 

HERNIA 

Wonderful Cure By Outward Application 

Why do you suffer from Hernia ? Come 
to us, we shall make contract with you and 
cure you of the disease. If you fail to see 
UR, .send six pice postal stamp, have the 
testimonials and directions and ^;et your- 
self radically cured from afar. 

Dr. H. C. ROY, 

DIVINE TRE.VJ'MENT HALl.. 

91, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

Indira & Other Stories 

By the Great Novelist 

BANKIM CHANDRA GHATTEKJEE 

Translated into English by the Cambridge 
Professor J. D. Anderson, d.i.itt. 

Re. 1-8. Postage extra. 

Illustrated. 


The Garden Creeper 

A Very Striking Transitional Novel 
By SANTA DEVI and 8EETA DEVI 



Leprosy St 
Leucoderma 

Read Booklet freely 
Distributed by 

P. BANERJI 

MIHIJAM, E.I.B. 

ICING & CO. 

IIOMKOPA TIIK ’ ClIKMh^TS, 
00-7-A, II iKM.’TsoN iltiAii, vM» 45, \V^j:i.ij:.si.1':v 
SrRKcT, CMAAVnW. 

Only nioilirini's from Birricke and 

Talel of Aniorica aio stookod. Katos -ordinary 
motbov tinctures S as. per dr, .1 to 12th dil. 
at 1 as. a drain, to 30th dil. at 0 as. a 
dram, 200th dil. at As. 1 2 a dram. 

Baldness, Hair-falling 

Dandruff, grey hair, etc., all hair disease 
are successfully treated by tho specialist and 
experienced Doctor N. C. BASU, b.sc., m.r., 
L.T.M., D.pii. with newly invented well-tried 
specific medicines. For postal treatment, 
age, duration, samples of hair, etc., full parti- 
culars to be sent. One month’s medicine 2, 
3 mouths Rs. 5. 

SKIN CLINIC — 120, Cornwallis Street, 

Calcutta 

White Leprosy 

SllRKLY CtJRill) IN ONE DAt 

White spots ate clianged into tiatural 
colour on ajjplying three times only by its 
quick matvellous effect. A guatanteU may be 


Il.LUfSTRATKl), 


given for returning tho double price i 
case of failure* Price pet tin Rs. 3 only. 

Manager, PDT. MAH A BIB AUSHADHAEAY 
No. 25. damhancia ^.; : ;,:' 













OPEN LETTER TO PARENTS 

Dear Sir or Madam, — When your children first arrived they brought with them a wonderful lot of sunshine. 

Later, you became proud of the intelligence they displayed, but, still later, you became anxious as to what wottldi 
become of them in the future. Perhaps you were anxious when you visualised them as grown men and women. 

^ Even with plenty of money it is not always easy to select the right career, and a parent is sometimes inclined to ask 
advice^ of some relative, and in ninety- nine cases out of a hundred tliat relative knows nothing at all about the 
possibilities of employment. 

Why not let me relieve you of some of your anxieties ? In fact, why not let me be their Father ? 

We do not profess to act as an employment agency, but the nature of our business compels us to keep an eye upon 
the class of men ipid women that are wanted and who wants them. 

There are some people who manufacture an article, and put it on the market to sell. We do not do that, we work 
in exactly the opposite direction. We find out what employers want and we train our students to fill those jobs. We* 
have to be experts in the matter of employment, progress and prosperity. 

If you have any anxieties at all as to what your sons or daughters should be, write to me, or, better still, let tihem 
write to me personally — Fatherly Advice Department — and tell me their likes and dislikes, and 1 will give sound v 
practical advice as to the possibilities of a vocation and bow to succeed in it. 

Yours sincerely, 


YOU CAN HAVE A COLLEGE TRAINING IN ALMOST ANY CAREER 
FOR A FEW SHILLINGS MONTHLY 


Arcoimfsacy Cxsmiastiont 
Ailvertiiinsr snd Sal«a 
ManafemMit 

V M. L Fire E. Examination 
'Applied Mechanics 
Annjr Certificates 
AucUonsers A Esute Agents 
iatioii Engineering 
; .mking Boilers 

^^^'’a-keeping, Acoountanoy and 
^ Modern Business Methods 

^ ^.Jlstate Management) 

LisrkDlWorke 


Cambridge Senior School 
Certificate 
Civil Engineering 
College of Preceptors 
All Commercial Suhiects 
Commercial Art 
Concrete and Structural 
Engineering 

Draughtsmanship. All branches 

Engineering. All branches, 
subjects and examinations 

General Education 
G P.O. Eng. Dept. 


Heating and Ventilating 

Industrial Chemistry 

Insurance 

Mathematics 

Matriculation 

Metallurgy 

Mining, Electrical Engineering 
Motor Engineering 
Motor Trade 
Naval Architccturo 
Pattern Making 
Pumps and Pumping 
Machinery 

Radio Service Engineering 


Road-Making and Muntenangg 

Saleamanehip 

Sanitation 

Secreurial Examlnatloill 
Shipbuilding 
Shorthand (Pitman's) 
Structural Enginoerinf 
Surveying 

Teachers of Handicrafta 
Telephony and Telegraphy 
Transport Inst. Examf. 
Wireless Telegraphy and " 
Telephony ^ 

Works Managere 


students in INDIA can secure immediately on enrolment, a irood supply of lessons, and therefore 
idart at once. You do ttie papers in their order and dispatch direct to Sheffield for examination and 
rreotipn. They are then sent hack with more work, and in this way a continuous stream of work 
‘ always in. transit. ' Distance makes no difference. 


Wrife to Dept. 191, THE BEN NETT CO IX EGE AGENCY. DELHI . 








M. B. Sirkar & Sons 

Son &: Grandsons of Late B. Sirkar 

MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 

Dealers in Guinea (22-ct) Gold only. 

124 & 124/1, Bow-Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Telephone : -B. B. 1761. Telegram :-*Brilliants 

Keoently separated frotii my brothers, with 30 years’ experience, 1 have 
startl'd the ahovt^-named Jewellerv' shop. All sorts of ( uMiuimi Jewehoi n-s, 
various kinds of ( i uinea-< Jold Ornainoiits and Silver Ware' in stock 
for sale. Your sympathy, co-operation and trial earnestly .^elicited. 

Old ijold and silver exchanged with new ornaments. 

Catalogue free on application. 


LEVER WRIST WATCH 
at Rs. Ui) 

(Jl!.\KANTl<]i-;i) r, YKAHS 


Remember Musical Instruments! 
When Doing Your Puja Shopping 



Most eonifortahle, f.islnoiiable, arrurate and dm aide, 
fitted with |{risrupe Lever .Mat liincry mvoii away at 
this ( heal* prico Aiekel case Rs. 2-10, Snptn’or 
(piality Rs. 3-4 and Golil-platcd <ase Rs. 4-8, 
heetan^fular Rs. 7-8. lim e wardies. jiosei^e free. 
Nine watcht\s, one wah-ii of llio same quality fice. 
Disapproval mouov haek. 

BEST BOX CAMERA 


A new import in cameras which 
heals all cameras jq the market, 
(juod opportunity for lu^^rinners to 
h‘aiii photoKiaphy quickly. Coin- 
pl(de wjfh one dozen printnitf 
paptT, 4 him exposers, strora; len.s 
and devolopinjf chemical Instruc- 
tions tree. Price Rs. 2-12 Pohtage 
and jiackiuK extra. For three at a 
[). Money refunded it disapproved. 




time i>ostage fre 


BHARAT ONION TRADING 00. 

Post Bos No. 2394 (Sec. M. B.), Galcatta 


Tlio claim of jnusical j^^t^umonts as presents 
for your <lear ones on iestive. occasions is hy no 
means io.ss them that of clothes and ornaments. 

The House of Dwarkin’s has been dealing in 
niusical instruments for over years and it i:^ 
here that you ciii your needs filled to youi 
satisfaciion. There is a line and larwo assortmem 
of Harmoniums, Violins, Fsrajes, Setars, Urgins 
(rrainoptiones, Records, Flutes, Ac. which the lirm 
olTcrs at the very lowest priries compatible wim 
reliability. Every article oH’cred by DwarkiiPs i- 
protected by a (guarantee of flawlessnoss. 

Plraae write for catalogue stating for wh ' 
insimnienis : 

DWAUKIN & SON 

II, ESPUNAPE, CALCUTTA ' , 



SOMEDAY 

YOU WILL BUY HER A 

HINDUSTHAN 

• Vl^HY NOT 
m THIS PUJA ^ 


HINDUSTHAN Pl^ODECTS 


V 




Portable Model No. t05 
Single Spring with 
automatic Srake and 
Metal Diaphragm 
Sound Box Complete 
Rs. 45. 

Col. Roxin : Rs. 47-8. 

HINDUSTHAN 

6-1 Akrur Dutt Lane :: Calcutta 



PUJA 


SHOPPING/ 


MAKE YOUR 
PLANS AOPV 


MUSIC is necessary! We will suppiy 
the Best Instruments for the Great 
I'Cstivals both Indian and European, 

Wind and Stringed, such ORGAN, 

HARMONIUMS, VIOLINS, 

- - ESRAJES, 

- - - SITARS, 

BANJOS, Etc. 

WORLD-FAMOUS “.PHILIPS” 
RADIO RECEIVERS. 

If you ran call and inspect nr irrife for lists. 



“His Master’s Voice,” 
“Hindusthan,” 
MEL-O-PHONE 
and TWIN 
GRAMOPHONES 
Also 

RECORDS 



M. L SHAW Ltd., 0" C. C. SAHA Ltd., 

5-1, Dhftramtala Street. CALCUTTA. 170} Dharamtala Street. 


iLjMpr nEl 


I 




EFFERSAL 

EFFERVESCENT FRVIT SALINE 

valuable itt 

ALL DIGESTIVE AILMENTS 

Puri Ties Blood, Improves 
Appelile, Keeps (he System Hi 

Absolutely ttou'-lmbif-lormiihi 


BENGAL CHEMICAL : : CALCUTTA 


WHAT TIIK FRENCH GOVERNMENT ANALYSER 
SPEAKS FOR THE PURITY OF 

J='GHAN SNOW 

1 1 I I III I' ' ' 



^ ^ 

I I I I I II I'l ' 95 1 ,>\ I 

aboralw'j'm), ;s^ aV \ 

\r^}^ 

I I I bv*- 


MamilKt"''' >'>'■ 


E. S. PATANWALA, 

^how-Jloom <f- Ofjkr ; 182-84, Abdulrehnian Street, Bombay No. 3 
Factory : Patanwala Building, Connaught Road, Byculla, Bombay 




The Ilealine of a Hundi^ 
Herbs, 

The subtle Perfume of a 
Thousiuui Flowers, 


The Heautv' Secrets of over a 
«; s( ore ol Ci'iiluries, 


THE 

BIRTH 

OF 

BEAUTY 


PJfjiflcrl witJi tli(‘ Sn’entilic Method and 

ii' I ' 

ft;/ llvi^it'iie el' To-(]iiy. 

-THE SUM or JHESr IS 

OATINE 

I e scKiiiilie study dexoted (o every detail of. 
Ih(‘ niaiiufaetuie ol' i latino IToduets has resulted 
in a series of ineiiaiaiioiis wliich fulfil every 
toilet need. 


OATINE CREAM For regular nightly massage 
OATINE SNOW —The Daylight Vanishing Cream 
OATINE SOAP - For Beauties, Brides and Babies. 

// you are not already familiar with the i/ualify of Oatine preparations 
you should fill in the attached roufHw and send it to us with 6 annas. 

COUPON- Send me Iriiil sami'-los ol » hitino Cream, Snow, Soap, Powder Tiase, 
a full-size Shampoo powder, ami the Oatiiu. Heauty Hook, for wliich I 
enclose, (i annas in stamps. M.RM. 

Name 

Address 

JHE OATINE COMPANY, 17, Prinsep Street. Calcutta 





GROW NEW HAIR THIS 
EASY WAY AND LOOK 
YEARS YOUNGER 

“Vitrx" woild''! })pst liair irrouor pio- 
paml aocoidiiii,' to flip indio.ition of 
Dr Moran of l\iri^, ri'vit 
and stimulufp^ tho h.iir Ini His into 
vifroroiis j^oowinn: activity. It fakes 
only tliroc niiniit('S a day, y^‘t in tliat 
short time it pcrfoin.s wonders 
DandnifV disap])(’ars in l(ss than (’i^dit 
days, hair slop fallin^^ and now iiair 
appear on bald patches tlius ovefcomin^t 
baldne.-s permanently. 

Vitex treatment is eaisy to follow and Is 
equally beneficial to both men and women. 

Rs. V- per bottle. 





HAIR ROOT VITALIZen) 

COES TO THE pbOT OF HAIR tROUB 


Pearline Beauty Products (Paris) 

r. 0 . H<i.\ 4 !):!. BOMBAY. 

Calcutta Agent; M s KEMP & CO., LTD., 

10. (v’livo How raU-nt ta. 

Punjabi M/s Dr.JAISINGH & SON, 

The Mall. Lalioro. 

''Madras: M/s J. F. LETOILLE, Chemist, 

IHO, Monrtt Head, MadiavS. 


The Rodcrn Review 

SliSSCniPTION 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE— .4w«f«ar inland 
Ks. K-.S ; foreign Rs. 11-8 or 18 Shillings or 
5 Dollars, Tlalf-ycarly: inland Rs. 4-8, foreign 
Rs. <) or 0 Sli. I 

Tho price of a sinG:lo or siiccimen copy is 
As. 1L\ by V. P. P. As. K). Rack numbers 
when available As. 13 eaojii post free ; by 
V. P. P. Re. 1. Tbc price of a copy out- 
side India l,v. 

Terms strictly Cush, or Value Payable on 
dtdivtTy by post. 

Cbctpii^s on Hanks situated outside Calcutta 
must inclinh' annas siv extra for commission. 

Tf old suliserihprs do not renew siibscrip- 
tmns or j:i\o notice of rliscontiniiation in due 
time, the next issue is sent by V. P. P. on 
tlu' presumption tliat that is tluur d(\dre. 

(^)mplaints of non-receipt of any month’s 
is^-ne should rea-di tliis oflice within that 
month quotiiu; tho “.'Hbscriber Numbei.'' 

St’ALM (IF ADVKIinsRMFXT CHAKCE.S. 

OHl)lN\Ti\ AnVKRriSKMCMS, SlNUi.E INSERTION. 

Rs. As. 

IVr ouliinuv piific ^ 40 U 

„ TIiilf-pajLre or 1 cf/imnn 21 0 

„ Half a colimm 11 0 

„ tjnairei* oolurnn (i 

< iiiO-eiLdfth fohimn 4 0 

K\Th:s I'i.K T)isi‘i \ v Ai<vri{Tisi:.\n:NT--;. 

SixoL*^, lN<i:aTi(»N. 

Inland. Foreign. 

1 Hs. 120 £ 0. 

I ^ Rs. 70 £ 5. r>s. 

\ „ Hs. 40 £ ;k 

Rates foi’ spe<'ial spaces on eiKpiiry. 

Advertisers desirous of elfec:tinu: cliaime in stand- 
ini,' advertiseineiii-', in any issue, should send 
reviseil advertisement copies within loth of the 
preceding month. We do not hold onrselyes 
responsible for any adveitisement block being 
damaged or lost. 

Thp, Modn'n T\vvim) reserves the right to 

dis ‘oiitinno any advertisements or to delete or 
alter words or pliiases which in the editor’s opinion 
i are obifvtionable. We do not also hold ourselves 
responsible for printing mistakes. 

I Advertisei's arc requested to take back their 
I blocks within Ih days after sending stop orders. 
Otheririse ive will not Iwld oursches responsible 
for the loss of or damage io any block or blocks 
kjfl ivilh us. 

The fTIoflern Reuieu; Office 

120-^2^ Upper Circular Road^ Calcutta 




The World-renowned Knitting Machine Guarantees monthly income of Rs. 150. 
AUTO-KNITTER— The h(st and most nrurioim.* d lua* iiiiie for i/o'})ai*ini-: So^-ks (W'ollon or Cotton) 

l(n- nu'ii: plain aiid f.aic*y ^lockinfjs toi woni'ni and I'lnldrrn and other 
IL ariirl(M^ ot 'jMMt vaiioly, /v ‘ ,--S\vealfn s liuotios, Mnlllors, Coli stockin|L?s, 

^ Malania* worth (d 7 oaii iiroiluvo Jiiuslied product of l^s. 10-S : 
Knit toi \</U/ hnnilv and save inoin-'v ■ Knil lor your iiei{4:hl)0ur and' 
‘‘ai'ji inoie^v : A1 i’*t K\'ITTK1\ is a ready and sure irioans of building 
h' hr»nn‘ ln^i^l^Tr K.i^v to opoiat**. 

Ifilil] I [I ' jlL IF- ^ ‘ Itilniflfir. .1/ J.. (' LF. initfs In snif : — “Wo have 

fiinnd tlnit wilh It-s. .d : li-, wollen \aMi one do/tu ot pl.iin, ribbed and 
aNo (b‘-ie‘rnal '•h*. kii-a- 'Mh i-rodie-'d A ]ifn-on cui ni.iko one and 

bait (i.»/.-n nl plain lio'-* and this \\ iji rr-tiinre 4 \ J ot tlie >,irn the cost 

wliifh i-' a,h(-.p Ir^ 'd tin* -ale puM-ods ol ll)(•^e no ds will eoine up 

''I approx. hj.iteh ti» b’- Id'S and thus a iiris: piofil ul [\s. 4-S pt>r day can 

' he made by a, per-on venkin*: al* »in Ih lioni'’: t'offon eye|e li se eari also 
, be made but the pieiit iiaturJiv snialli?!’. Apiit ti’o in hoses and 

stoekii)^' ' ;nnl!hn‘->. •'\\t*aier'- caps, tor eh Idieii and other kriitlod articles 
alse 1 m* made with advanta;^'*. This imieliint' appt^ai's to me to be 
' (pnle '.n>t<t’ le }.,*■ home Jnd\^^t^^^s .Hid a peison can ea>ily earn his or her 

bi<M.d by inveNMm'nl «d a v.*j-y ^m dl < H*ital ' .d.s7; fitr Panlnihtrs : 

o// o / / / /. nOOnMAN ^ CCS CLIVE STREET, 

NOIA, HI lidAII vV CjiVJUUI liVlN Ci CALCUTTA 


^4r 






. nl I \(,t. \ V' !'nh‘ 

INDIA, HI ItdAII vV rKVIdiN. 


\XirT\-,’,T.w"’ y- OC7; 



§m 




“AIDA” 

The Light of Lights 

Kerosine Lantern of world-wide reputation. 





Just Received 

Japanese Wash Brushes 
Japanese Paper 
Japanese Colors 
Japanese Painting Brushes 

for the Arti>ts 

2 -irj. Oharamlaia Streets Cnlnitta 





Storm-Proof, 

Rain Proof. 

Brilliant Light. 

Easy Management. 

TbrLn> years giuirantoe. 

Made in (ierinany. 

A Ib’ifish Ever-Ready 
Torch Liglit is FREE 
with every AIDA 

214 No. — 350. C. r. 
233 No. - 250. C. l\ 


Soi.io Ar.KNTs; 


THE GENERAL INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., 
14-4, Old Chinabazar Street, Calcutta. 




CALCUTTA RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 

90/llA, Harrison Road, 
CALCUTTA 

Manufacturers 

of 

All kinds of pure Vaccines, which can 
be had fresh from the Laboratory in 
any quantity and strength. 

Our Hew Products: 

(1) SYRUP-LAXA— A mild and sure laxative, very 

palatable to taste and a liver tonic. 

(2) LACTOLAN— Very efficacious in cases of 

infection. Highly recommended by the 
doctors and extensively used in Government 
Hospitals. 

(3) ARSENO-TYPHOID— A marvellous remedy for 

all cases of Filarlasis, such as Big Legs, 
Elephantiasis, etc. 

Mahora Aokni :— Mr. A. P. KESAVAN, G9, Kuiunad Hoad, MADURA. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO THE CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

Good remuneration to respectable and influential agents. 
Ask tor our descriptive price Usts end agency terms 




THE NEW PELMANISM 


WHAt 




Enlarged Course 
of Famous System 
of Scientific 
Mind-Training 
Now Ready. 

Write For Free 
Book, “The Science 
of Success,” To-day. 

TllK (Jreatrst sysleni ot scJen- 
* tific Mind-Training the world 
has <'ver seen roines hetore the 
pc.'Ople of this country now in 
a rif'w and u:reatl.v iinjirovrd 
form. 


Pohnanisin has the 

New Ptdniauisin a inodei’i) 
Poiirso for the iriofh'rn mind, a 
(.burse whieh deals with tlic 
[ijohlems of today ^'ifh inetluids 
adopted to the needs ot foda.\ . 

KoriniTly there wen^ only 
V2 Little ( I re.y IJooks^'Vaeh of 
Hioni,’’^ say-^ the Baroness 
njv/y.' ‘a small tiold mine 
v'liich j^ues to lairieli the brain, ' 

Today there are 15, and 
they deal with sucli subjects 
,ts : — 

Driving out the Inferiority Coitiplex 
How to Achieve your Purpose in 
life 

Concentration and Mental Control 
The Remedy for Mlnd>Wandering 
The Science of Self-Realisation 
The Qualities of the Money Brain 
Self-Expression and Personality 
How to Become P<n)u1ar 
Good Judgment in Business | 

How to Handle Facts Scientifically i 
Your Sub-Conscious Life 
How to Create Original Ideas 
imagination and Originality 
- How to Organize Your Mental 
Life 

Pelmanism In Action 

i!id, of (course many othois. 

The New Polman bourse ! 
■mhraces all the latest discover- 
vs in Practical Psycholo^ry. No ( 
’'•n ns have been sjiaim to! 
‘lake it the fmest Course that j 
' i^ri be taken up by any man or 
Oman who wishes to ae.hieve 
iiccesa (with the inoney- 
wards of success in any 
I lainess, Trade or Profession 
well^^as in Social or Public 



WILL-POWER 

-ENTERPRISE 

OBSERVATION 

COURAGE 


SIR HERBERT BARKER 
who advises every reader who wants to 
succeed lo “Take-up Pelinniiisni.” 

SUCCESSFUL ACTION 

|>ELMANlvSM strondlum.s a. n d 
^ di'vcloiis all th(‘ va liable t)Ucditi("< 
of vour liraiiL It you a nmi- 

ilortul all-round inon tso in pow(‘r 
and oapacity, I‘ d v o I o p ^ and 
stnnml lions your 

-INITIATIVE 
-JUDGMENT 
CONCENTRATION 
SELF- 

CONFIDENCE 
ORGANISING 

POWER DECISION 

-MEMORY DRIVING 

FORCE 

-PRESENCE OF BUSINESS 

MIND ACUMEN 

and many imuorn nt iiiubtios. it 
i.oacliPs you I lie sorr't of 
action and ;4ivo.^ you rorsonaliiy. 

PRAISED BY THE GREAT 

(JREAT men prai-o IVlmanism 
^ and rocommond it to thmr 
,'riends. “1 kTJON\ of no olhor motiujd, 
to compare with it writes Sir 
Herbert B a r k c r . "Tin* system 
brif^htens our outlook on tho glorious 
possibilities of life : strenjfthons and 
luickens our ineraor\ and under- 
standing , i^ives colierencf* and 
clarity to our thoughts, and enhanciCs, 
unbelievably, our capacity forintellec- 
timl enioyment and usefulness. 
Benefit beyond computation can bo 
secured by all who will follow the 
dir€50tions given in the Course. 


‘‘TRUTH*' 

SAYS OF THE NEW 
PELMANISM. 


uf'wards of 50 yeat‘s 
^ "Trutld' has enioyed a 
woi Id-wido I’oimtalion for fear- 
, less and indopoudont criticism, 

. lTnar)pivhonsiv<‘ of cnnse'iuen- 
i i-cr., it has b.»cQ the cour.W-JOUS 
j tiXi)os»*r of Knavery and the 
' persistent advoeale of every 
’ inoveiiient wliich it has felt to 
' be tor the puMit' welfare. 

■ "Truth’ has now made a 
special investigation into ttn* 

. meiits ol tlie Now IVlmanism 
and. lias issued a refiorl, a copy 
1)1 wliK/h rail b(* ob'tained on 
api)li< atioM. Ib're me a few 
tracts - 

*■ f 

<<THE Eelman Institub- ha.s 
^ tor many yeai*s studied 
the prinripjes underlying the 
achioA’cunont ol sik'ccss, and 
aeiiuired a s>stematie and 
lurmnlatod knowledge of ^ the 
' way in wIik Il those principles 
work. It lias, 111 tact, placed 
sncCMSs on a scientific basis.” 

hTiIE l*(*lman Institute must 
^ bo iinitiim in the richneSvS 
. of its rosoun’os and this un- 
doubtedly ex|)lains its outstand- 
ing pi e-cmi lienee. In its own 
held I'l ajuiliod psyriiology to 
' every d.ty needs it certainly 
' ipM'd never fear ;i rival. 

« * « 

A FULL description of the New 
Pelmanism is given in a book 
> entitled “The Science of Success.” 
To obtain a copy of this book, 
together with a copy of “Truth’s” 
Report, cut out the fotlowing 
coupon and post it today. 

POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
TO THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 

Indian Headquarters, Delhi, 1^. 
Branch : 102-15, Cllvc Street, 
Calcutta. 

IMca*r .sonii mo Iroi* — 

I V vil ‘‘Tho Spionry of Sucruss. ’ 

'J \ copy of “Tnith’s” Special Uoport 
on tlio I'kilarjfod ami linprox'd ‘'onrio. 

IName 

jAddress 


'Occupation 

I All Correapofidenoc Is Confidential 



The Truth In 
Your Horoscope 

Your Real Life Told Free 
Wniild you like to kiu.Nv \viilii.ut any cost what 
tho Srars irilicalo for you stano of .\oiir pnst oxi/c- 
ricDcos, your strong aud wcik poinls, etc? 11« ro is 
vour ch.inrc to to.^t KKKK ific 
skill of riindil Tal'juo, liidn’s 
mosi fjiM.ous AstrolojLou*, who l>y 
ar>|)!yiim' the ancicro S' U'nce to 
iisrfiiJ purposes Ihis l)nill up aii 
ctivi.it'lc n put.itiou ? The accuiacy 
of Ills predictions and llie sound 
practical advjcc coiPained in liKS 
1 1 or( ■scope.', on Ihi^incss, Spo uLi- 
Mon. Hu.auc(’s. Love-athiiis, j^'nends, 

Kncnuis, liOircnc'., 'Ihavels, 
t'li-mucs, Liti^j^alion. Lu'‘Ky Times, 

Sn'kiMNs, etc., liavc asl<nHid«_d edu- 
' ated pcopl(» tiie W'orhl over. 

(Jeoiit.K !\Ia(K't\ of New Yoik 
tI^'h^•ves that I’al mre must possess 
some si'i-t of srcoiuUsi!j:h». 

T'» populaiise jus system Tahoi’i* will s*ai‘l you 
KIfKK your Astral Inter p-etaiioii ji you lorwanl 
him your full name (,Mi., Mi’s <.r Miss) aldivss and 
date of nirth (Kii^disli (Calendar) nil ('Irm lt/ irrillrn hv 
'ourself. No money reiiiiced lait vini ma\\ if you 
like enclose 4 annas Stamps to Indp covet po^t-itje 
and mise. cost'. You will Oe amaz(‘d at tlu' remark-' 
able accurai'v' of his stateriK'ut about you and yoni 
.ilVaMs. Write now as thi' olh r nciv m»t r»e made 
aurain. No iiersonal intervic\,s. all eons-dtition l>y 
•no' ‘Jilv. Address: Pt'N'DIT TAlh)i>K, (lh‘pl. 
HI -Oh I’pper Koijctt Sfiec*!. Pomhay VII. 


DRIfKINO WATER 
TROUBLES 

BY USING 

ilYGieilC nonsEDOLD 
riLTER 



Hyyienir llonsolinid Filter Co. 

<)0, Shikoi Rairan Streft, Calcutta 

’I’ll, in,' lfi:u n.R. 



IMMUNITY FROM DISEASE 

IS TflK ACID TKST <i|. 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


My System Jeine, based on 
As iiri.s Sui va-NaniasKars and 



V.P'n Not sent 


piiiiciph'.s of Yeyiie 
Modern .Mtulmds ot 
tiainum a-shun"^ 
soundly tuncrionui;; 
internal organs as 
well as a lissom 
caIcj ioi\ 

WYite for m\’ 
I)r(»v|Tr-('liis 1*0(,K 

PERFECT PHYSIQUE 

illustiatcd with uO 
ltd I p-mo classical 
and must niar pOH-*s 
c| my pupils and 
m\ ^c|t rwi art p .jier 
Price 8 As. by M.O. 
(Overseas 1 Sh. 
B P.O.) 

SURYA NAMASKAR 

Uliart with lU hr/z 
I r>>e^ ot ri _ss«*lt. 

Price 8 As. by M.O. 
(Overseas I Sh. 
B.P.O.) 

K. V. IYER, D.Ph.E. 

BaugraloFA City, 
(India) 

School addresses not entertained. 


CALCUTIA MUSICAL STORES 

IlarmoniiiiiD 
of all kinds d 
ret^d'’, V i ; . 

t ierman,^ 

Kslove, Kasf’io 
etc. Ill Sc.i:'4 
Cliaiuio Coij)' 
ler. JIuleetJiu'L 
1 Osh 'I’ravcii 
in^. Foldp'u 
Boy-Fold i i. 
Box, etc., .m 
manufactuied hy rau' expert and under our porscuid 
.''Unervision. It is an ad rotted fact tliat our H.e- 
iijcniums an* tie best in the maiket as lega h 
ipiality dural'di v and hiu:li wui kiuanship and tlt-y 
also siiif all po<4ets. LarLm Stock of all varieties el 
Musical Jnstrunients to suit all pockets. 



New Ilhtstrnied (Jatnlmjue free on application 
Model Fdute ll,irim)nium oetv ; I set. of G- rtn-'n 
Rtieds Style A h’s Style B Bs. Jo. Octv 2^ t 
of rjerman Ih'eds. Style A Hs. dU. Style B >■’' 
Oetv. 1 set of Ihins f^eeds Ks. dt) 4nd do. f)o 'hj,'’ 
Reeds Rs. oO aiifi no. Other varieties Rs. (i't to ^ 
Ciiiiplete Violin s(‘fs, (ierman-mado Violin with n>''' 
and < a^<e Rs. I t. 1(5, 2.1, 2(i to Rs. 250. 

Gennan-rnade ^if^^dolirls Ks, 12, 14, 17 to Rs. 
German-made tinitars R.s. ‘<r0, 25, do to Rs- 40. „ 

German-made Banjo Mandolins Rs. 18, 22, 28 to 
ADVANCE QUARTER AMOUNT WITH ORD.R 


BISWAS & SOilS. 


5, Lower Chitpore Road, (M.R.) Calcutta 





BEST INDIAN 
PAIN BALM 

CURES 

ileadache, Rhournatisrn, 
Ncnral^ia. Toothache, 
Couf?h, Cold, Cuts, Bruises, 
Burns, Still' Joints and 
other bodily pains. 

MILLIONS SOTJ) 

Reviews of all kinds proclaim 
40 years ago and today 

Ararutanjan is the best Indian Pain fialm 
Sold everywhere. 

AMIUTANJAN Dlil'OT, 

P. (). Box ?fo. ()«‘ 25 , (lalciitifl. I'lioiif ao, li.B. 

Also BOMBAT and MADRAS 


INTERNAL BATH? 

Lifer illy over-nijrht you cj;ia 1)0 the mail op 
woman voii want to he radiant, vig tous, j lvoih 
and hrain-'iuielv. Only iL^onn-hreoding waste 
sn t!:e. inte^finii irae» is tiuldint? ynu ba-k 
Ole.in and i)unlv it by batlinij: intornallv with 
Uie .1. ){ L Oas. Vide and ftimorrow you’ll feel 

fit iiL* ,i fiddle. 

'rii-' i-xpensiv*^ eolonic irrigations'’ 

adni}.iia«'reil l.v lO'-tors 'oi intranil eleani K 
are now till. itTs ol ilie pisf. It is n )W a (‘liild’s 
p! IV to iak(‘ inte, nal iiif is Mtriil in the priva -y 
of yoiif own hein»‘ as oft-^ii ns \ on feel lik<‘ it. 
TtUM'oinf ileft^ omfit now cdst^ ytui Imt R^, d7-S n 
pins t^s. L' S-0 f »r p.if kiinr and pestr-ge, \\ nh 
(an: app iiains in tin' ho in*, \our wh de tandiv 
e in lake intej-nal badis and enio/ perb (jt 
lioaltli, iov and beiiity and a-na/ni'r fp’edoin 
fiorn all Itudily ills. II D-ppa's arjil I) jrto s use 
It and endiu’se p. ()vir lo,r>' i.iipii n>*'r.s aie 
iif.MMMv savc'd horn tlieir niaves by tins 
remukah!'* inv._*ntion, ,ind praise it in glowinif 
b‘ 

FREK: FusfinaMnLT bi>()kl t desAi’i inir 
Inlenui lUiliiim wiili J ILL. tO'^eade is \oiirs 
loi the .i-kiriL'. Wdih' for it tud.iy and get it 
-- .no oldig.i^ lorn 

.Idi'dv sv . 

“HONEYDAY.” 

S M- Air^'n!-!. Ivcia.vai.i;, HOMIUA' 







86, CLlVb STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 


Dr. I. M. MALLICK’S 

\V (. i : 1 , 1 )'!>’ ICX I ) W> r P 1 ’ A I !•' .\ T 

1C MIC COOKER 



1C MIC COOKEnS LIMITED 


Telrphom 
B. B. 859 


29, COLLEGE STREET 

9-1, CHOWRINQilEE ROAD, 
CALCUTTA 


Tcleqra/n^ : 
ICMICOOKKK 
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Itiese are the reasons for the evei 
increasing popularity of 

Tosh’s TEA 


It is the Leading Tea in the Market. 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

Tea Merchants, Calcutta 


His Master's Yoiei 

gramophones €h Records. 
Melodina Gramophones 
Hindusthan, Columbia, Twin & Mega 
phone Records. 

i.isrs Fit !<:/■: 

MULLICK BROTHERS 

Gramophone, Bicycle St Perambulator Dealer 
182, Dharamtalla Street, CALCUTTA 



losaraaoe 
and the same 

The Central Bank of Indin 

LIMITED 

Offkrs 

INSURANCE BENEFIT 

TO ITS 

SAVING BANK’S OEPOSTTORS 

AT 

CiiFAFFST Possible Phkmium Rates 

‘ No medioAl examination, t . 

No worry and expense of rcinittinij premium! 
Monthly payment of premium without exti 
eharf^es. 

CASH CERTIFICATES: 

Rs. fH-0 0 deposited iio\y will hrin^^ Rs. KX) 
ritter three years, whicli yield a rate oi 
interest eom]>ound. 

HOME SAVINGS: 

2k 'r, per annum pm minimum monthly 
l^filanee. 

CURRENT Atrol^NT. 

I from 1st .lu y to .'Hst Decenilier. 

Us from Usl .l.iniiarv to .^Oth June. 

For further paitidilais please apply at an; 
of our Hrani‘hes 

Caliuii’a t)FFlC^^ 

PMI, (hi\F SritEKT. 71 , Cko.ss Stuelt, 

M), Llmisat Stuff'i, 138 - 1 . Cornwallis Striiiei 

Ok 1 K. 


and boolcing tediUtm'. 
iDSlitntion— 


"«c 



Verted Sioh 


Kestored by Sellers Regd. Lotus Brant 
Glennine ‘Lotos Honey’, the safest sitre-it 
and most high praised natures cure for Eye 
diseases. Cures even Cataract. Beware o; 
IMITATION, Insist on SELLERS. Literatnrt 
free. 0. N. Mookkiuke & Sons— 19, Lindsay 
Street, Smith Stanistheet A Co., Ltd., 

Frank Ross & Co.. Ltd.. Calcutta 


iWanted Students 

No matter wliere you live or what yon 
do, we can make you an Accountam 
for (»ovt.. Railway, Municipal, Dist 
Boards, Mercantile Services, etc. 
Splendid Prospects for our students 
Apply lor free Prospectus No.214-M 

•-rriAK v.^««r I i-virk i4 r»t. Dlkatt 



The India School of Accountancy 


T)/' 


onon raioii4#A 


N. K. MAZUMDAR & CO. 

HOMtEOPATHIC PHARMACY 

Head Office — 34, Clive Street. Branches— 165 
Bow Bazar Street ; 136A, Ashutosh Mukherjee 
Road, Calcutta 

MEDICINES 5 AND 6 PICE PER DRAM 

Fresh Medicines and Sundries at cheap rates 
Cholera and Family Box with 12, 24, 30, 48, 
.j 60 and 104 phials of medicines with dropper 
iaod guide, Rs. 2. 3, 3-8, 5-4, 6-6 and 10-14 
;re 8 p 80 tirely. Postage Extra, ’Phone No. 2723, 
I'CldldQtta. Price list on applioation. 


LEARN URDU AT ROUE 

O UR RENOWNED BOOK— MOMEN’S 

URDU TEACHER will teach 
.you how to speak, read, and write 
Urdu correctly in a short time. Tliis book 
is the first of its kind ever written. > 

Every student and Businessman must have 
a Copy. Handsome Commission will be given 
to booksellers. Pages 150, 8 Vo. sixe. 
Price Rs 2-8, Postage annas •(>. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Write to : 

soon BOOK DEPOT No. 8, Baoaati-KotM 

rrmtiT A\TA rt titmi a . 



BOOKS 




HIGH SCHOOL. COLLEGE 

& 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


THE UNIVERSITY OK NAI.ANDA ; 

By U. D. Sankalia, m.a., i.l. r.. 
with a Uroface by Jtov. fieras, S. .1. 

THhJ MAUKJIARIS : By E. A. Tires, 

SOCJAi. AND TOLITICAL LIKK IN 
VI,lAYANA(iAJ?A EMPIRE; By 
Dr. Saletoro. m 'i, Vols. ••• 1 

THE ARAYIDU DYNASTY OF 

VKIAYANACARA. Vol 1 by Rov. 
fJenry Ueras. s,j., ji a. ... 1 

THE LAW AND THEORY OK RaH.- 
WAY Kb'EIOHT KATES: By K. C. 
Srinivasan, m. a. -• 1 

BKtHNNlNOS OF VIJA Y \NA(1AI?A 

HISTORY : By Rev. Il.iiiy Heras, 

STUIHJ'is'V.N P.M.LAVA IIIST'iRv’; 

By Itev. Henry lieras. s. i. 

THE HISTORY OK .lEHANOiR: By 
Kkuicls Oladwin, Editinl witii lulro- 
(luclion and Notes liy Rao Baliadur 
K. V. Rainiaswaiiiy lyeiiirar. 

THE UIT.A.- IDEA (iK (i<iD- By 
Braliujachari Oitauaiid 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT : By 
Pr..b Boiioy Ivumar Sarkar. 

THE POLITKIAL PIHEOSOI’HIES 
SINCE liltr. : By Prol. B. Iv Sai kar, 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OK EDUCATION • By Plot. I! K. 
Sarnar. m.a. 

HINDU-PAD PAD.VSHAHI : By V. D. 
Savarkar 

KADAMBAKULA : By 0, .M. Mora s. 

MA. 1. 

-MANIMEKHALAl : By Dr. S. Kri-.liria- 
swami Aiyanirar. .\i.,i. eii. n. 

KINOSHIP THROnoil THE AOES: 

By P. S. Rainkrishna I.\er, .m.v. ... : 

MOITIER: By B. M. Nair ... 1 

lo be published shortly. 

CHANGING VIEWS ON MARRlAtJE 
AND FAMILY ; By E. T. Merchant, 

THE'^'MIISIC OF ORIENT AND 
OCCIDENT ; By Mrs. .M. E. Cousins, 

B. Music. ... j 

B G. PAUL & CO. 


Times Change 

Fashions Chang% 



But Our Prompt, accurate. 
Economic — Service remains 
unchanged. ■ 

Calcutta Optical Co., 

45, Amherst Street, 

’Phone: B. B. 1717 

f A PERMANENT INCOME 
E AFTER YOU ^ 

RETIRE V 


NO CHANCE OF ) 

CV/CD DCIkl<;!l I /\ i 


EVER BEING 
POOR 


3^ or fuU particulaTi 



^ National Indian Life 
c . - 


PUBLISHERS a BOOK-SELLERS % Insurance Co., Lfd 



1^, ^IVaiiois Joseph Street, MADRAS. 
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and Steel 

Suppliers to the Nation 


Over 50 lakh tons of TATA STEEL have 
now found use in bridtjin^ the country’s mighty 
rivers, in th(j construction and maiiitcnance- 
of its vast transport systems and in housing 
its people. 

We are proud of this truly national service, 
and prouder still, that to-day, as in 1912, when 
Tata steel was first produced, we remain 
tlio only producers in the country of rolled 
steel from indigenous basic materials. 

Demand TATA STEEL bars, structurals, 
plates and sheets for strength, stability and 
quality. 






QUART- 
Rs. 4/8 


for 

FEVER, DEBILITY, SUTIKA & RHEUMATISM^ 

M Ltl tJie^ 

— M ^ /j / == 

.Pint- 

fo- 2/8 {li||| 

n ips^j ii^\v r 

.sapP" OTHERS BOI 

follow, WHICH OHIV. 

PROVES THE EXCEllEHCE Of 
. THE ORICIMAl 


MARHI'Mn'Hlllin IT 

TIIK BACCA ATHIIVKIKIA PIIAKAACY LV 

Uttil OFHCE DACCA BDANCHIS EVEmUlA 

— Obtainable from — 

ALL BRANCHES AND LEADING CHEMISTf 


r Sujiivt • 


lpn» ^ 


r.AT.CUm BRANCHES :-W, Ashutosh Mukherjec Road, 

212, Bowbazar St (College St June.) 

228, Strand Road, (Burrabazar) 

210-1, Upper Circular Road,(Shyamb8zair 
116. Khuruf Road. (Howrahl 

— OR- 

i^QjjTTA DISTRIBUTORS : M AL L I KS »- OALHOUSIE SQUAREI 


History of Rrench Ettihlhg from the 16th Century to the present dey r 106 plates by Leipnik '31/8/^ > , 

An EncydopaedJisof colour Decoration from the earliest 6m« toihe middle of the fd* Ceuturyt 120 coloured plaint 
sMccted by Boascft FU. 487l2/« 

.'oldsiniths of Italy I Compiled from the published papers, notes ond other nsaterials collected by the late Sydney Chur^il 

, - V. 

jMusical Instruments, histone, rare and unique : 48 full page colour plates ; by Hipkins Rs. ‘8?/8/^ 

IVasantArtln Europe: 100 plates in colour and 32 in blacK and white, all guarded; folio, buckram; by Bossert 

..... WI/12/- 

Harock — Bozzetti ( in four seperate Volumes ; Vol. I — Italian sculptors ; 72 plates and 43 illus* in the text ; Vol. U— * 

Italian sculptors: 6o plates and 37 illus. in the text ; Vol. Ill — German sculptors; 83 plates and 50 iilus. in the text; 

Vol. IV — French and Dutch sculptors ; 8o plates and 31 illus. in the text ; bound in quarter Vellum, art board sides and 

;,\\t tops ) by A. E. Brinckmann ; director of the Art History Institute, University of cologne ; Rs. 240/. 

Groat Short Storloa of the World ( 177 stories by as many authors, covering 5000 years and 35 different literatures ) 
vijisd by Clark 6- Lciber Rs. 6/6/- 

Great abort Biographies of Ancient Times edited by Barett Clark Rs- 6/6/. 

Do of Modern 'f'lmee edited by Barett Clark p^. 6/6jf. 

Great OePoctlvo Stories of tho world edited by Joseph Lewis French Rs. 6/6/- 

Michel Angeto( 1 28 reproductions ^ by Romain Rolland Fks. 6/6/- 

World's Beat Humour edited by Carolyn Wells Rs. 5/10/- 

Indian Tales by Kudyard Kipling Rs, 3/12/- 

Cream of The Jeotera Hitrd by J. B Mussey II/4/- 

Collooted Novels &■ Stories of Maupassant ( 2 vols. In one 'I edited & translated by (rm^st Boyd Rs. 6/6- 
A Sentimental Journey Through FranoeA Italy ( original A unabridged ) by Laurence Sterne Ks. 6/- 
Old Pybua by Warwick Deeping Rs. 7/81/‘' | 

Sex Harmony A Cugonies ( a copy of “Why Birth Control" free with it ) by Dr. Kubin Rs. 12/- 

Strange Levea by Dr. Potter p^s. 10/8/- 

Safe Counsel ( aex advioe from four American speolaliata ; fully illuatrated ) by Prof Jeffnde 
M, D. Ph. D. Prof. Nichols, A M., Dr, Fmma Drake. M.D and O'ora Davis, Ph. D. Rs. 10/8/-, 

Love ( a veritable encyclopaedia of sexual aoienoe for those theughtful men A women who 
Wish to Know the real truths A intimate detaila about the art of love ; realistle IHwa.. 612 
pages *) by Bernard Talmey, M. D. Ks. 15/- 

Natural Laws of Sexual Lif.^ ( authorized transletlon from the 3rd Swedish Edition by OaH 

Sandzen ) by Dr. Antun Nvstrom, Rs. 10/8/- 

Sexual Life ( seventh edition ) by C. W. Malchow, M. D, Rs. 7/14/- 

I mpotonoy, Sterility A Artificial Impregnation by f Tank Davis, Ph B., M, DJ, Fellow, Americtm Medical 
Assocition Rf, 7/14/- 

Marrlage A Morals by Bertrand fAusscII Rs. 5/lo/- 

Sex A Ssx Worship ( this bsok needs ns Introduction; 372 illus and now Csmplots in ono 
volume ) by Dr. Wall, M. D, Ph. G., Ph M. Pvs. 31/8/- 


A young Girl's Diary * Prefaced by Sigmn. Freud, 

Psyohologioal Types by Jung 
.Psychology of the Unoonseioua by Jung 
Depths of The Soul by Stekel 
OisgulMS of Love by Stekel 
Ssx A Faychoanalysla bv Stekel 

individual Psychology I Practice A Theory bv Adler 
Problems sf Neurosis ( a book of case histories ) bv Adler 

Clerrfsnta of Solontlfic Psyoholegy by Knight Dunlap, professor of experimental ps>rhoIogy, 
University 

Psyehology of Misoonduot, Vice A Crime by Dr. Bc^rnarJ Hollander 
Judgement A Reasoning In The Child by Jean Piaget 


Women In Tho Civilized State by John Prcsland 

: World Airways— Why Not 7 ( report of a Committee set up by “Fssential News" &■ 
amine the possibility of a world air transport service & the abolition of aerial warfare ) 

An Outline For Boys, Girls A Their Parents edited by Naomi Mitchison 
Nationalism In The Boviet Unionbyth: Hans Kehn 
f«lka with Mussolini by Emil Ludwig 
Indian Ceonemlos ( 2 vola. ) by V. G. Kale 

t^ress Drlnks^A Drums (a study in sax A savage ; edited by Theodore Bestermann 
Sane Reasons, For Birth Control (ii) Laarnod Judge's VIowa on Birth Control 


Pss. 9/6' 
Pvs. 18/12/- 
Ks. 18/12/- 
Rs. 4/14/- 
Rs. 4/14/- 
Rs. 15/- 
Rs. 13/8/- 
Rs. 6/6/- 

ncntal ps\rhoIogy, John Hopkin/- 
Rs. 10/8/- 
Rs. 5/10/' 
Rs. 7/14/- 

Rs. 3/12/- 

ntial News" 6- "Week-end Review's 

arfare ) Re. -/12/- 

Rs. 6/6/- 
Rs. 5/10/- 
Ks. 5/10/- 
Rs. 20/- 

3fc Bestermann ) by Ernest Crawley 
Rs. 9/6/- 

Irth Control by Partington ; 

each Rs. 6/- 


lOoks By Unolo Bob :-<Care of skin. Care of Hair, Care of Teeth. Care of Eyes, Srengthen Wrists 6- Fingers, 
Stn. n The Back, Strengthen The Lungs. Strengthen, Heart, Cure guttering & Stammering. Cure Constip^on, Cure 
Develop The Arm. Develop The Leg, Insomn^ Its Tfeatoi^t, Vancow Veins & Their Treatments, 
Keep Liver Healthy, Put on Flesh, deduce Physical CulWre Far Beginners, Simple Diet. Imprave 

Everyday Ailments Accidents; Knock-knees^^- Bow-legs. •>' 

As, nine only. For a single book send ^/ 10/3 in postage s^ps. Postage free for four books at a time. 





TliA fdlpmng, will euppUsd Ifiss 25.1’ if ymr onhr remehei m * bftfotn tOlh 


1. Living Phllonophle* ( personal beliefs of Einstein, Inqe, Adams, Krutch, Millikan, Dreiss^r, Mumford, Russell, Keith, 
Nannn, Jeans. Belloc, Webb, Fdman. Haldane. Dcw;y, Wells. M-ncken, Peterkin, Babbit &• Hu Shib ; portrait €r 
biographical no.esof every author) Rs. 10/^ 2. Book of Marriage: modern marriage aa seen by 
Keys-rling, Ellis, Mann, Tagore, Jung. Adk»r, Kretschmer, Wasserman & 16 others : Ks. 4/' 3. Contl^aot 
Bridge Blue Book: 1933 by Culb-rbon Rs. 4;8/' 4. World's Beat r.ssays edited by Pritchard Rs. 6/6/-' 
6, World's Best Poems edited by Doren & Lapolla Rs. ' 6. '^eo* sv^lt 4. His America by Bernarv. 

Fay Rs. 7;' 14^- 7. Stulent's Text Book of Astrology bv the editor of Modern Astrology 8. The 

Sixth Senes ( a physical explan iti' n of clairvoyance, telepathy, hypn > i^m dreams stc. ) by 
Joseph Sin.-l Rs. 4 8 9 Witch Hunting 4 Witch Trials ( I lustr ited 4 ind xsd 1 by L' Estrange 
Fw*n Rs l‘5/12 - 10. Isadora Duncan's Russian "lay 4 Her Last years In Trance by Duncan £r 
Me Do'J^dl R^. 11/1'- 10 Oivorcs At iSss It by K-rtrnf Ru;^dl, H. W.dls. W\rwi:k D'eping, 

Fan*)ie Hurst, An-ire M^urols, R’bjr^a W :st 6r Feuch twang R^. 12 Ssored Fire ( a Complete 

sii"vey of sex In religion ) by Goldberg Rs. 18/12( 13- Case For Sterilization f it permanent ? 

WiIMt improve the race 7 Does it Interfere with normal sexual functions 7 w.tl It rsduoe 
Insanity, degeneracy 4 feeble minde dness 7 ) by Leon 6- Whitnev Rs, b'6 - 14. '^^'onomlo 4 Social 
Aspects of Crime In India bv Bijovs>ankar Haik.,Twal , prefac-?d by Radn\kannal Mukef|i R\ 1*". 

Theories 4 Forma of Industrial Organization by Co'e Ri. 12/' 16. Revolt of The Masses by 

Ortega Rs. 6 (5'- 17, The Economic System by Col' Re '12/' 18 Block Cu'tmg 4 Print 

Making By Hand by M.rg-iret Do^op. A. R. E. Rs. 0-6/' 19. Weight Lifting Made Easy by Pullum 

Rs. 3;!2L 20. Boxing As A Fins Art by Georges Carp. >nvr Rs. 2 1)/' 21. Handbook of In tttutlons 

for the SCI 'ntific sfu Jy of intern Ationd r-*htio.o5 : Leagu? of N\tioni ^iiblicxtion Rs. 2,10 ■ 22, Paris Salons, Cafst 

^ Studios an intimate picture of the noted 4 notorious In Parle 1 by Sisdy Hu'Hle.ton Rs. 5'10/' 23. 
Business Books by Hcrl tcrt Casson (1) How A Trav«*ll -r Cir Got mo'‘C orders {2) How to G/t pro iKition (31 How ( 
keep customeri (4) What we Employees can do ('>) How »o rriak a speech (6) How f reman can Reduce cos 
C7) Whit a chamber of commerce c-vn do (8) Tw.'nty tps to A-ssistanis -iMch 12'- (8) Tips on windo’ 

OispUy Re. 1 / 14 9) Looking on the Bright Side Rs. 2' 10' (10) Br. ilH Shop Map ig r’s bocA Il> fwdv* Worst mista’ e- 
in b’lsinets (12) More Net Profits (13) Co me-jv m Kr.in >v. * 14) W>11 ‘ower m fusm^ss ( I ^>' S..ll,ng by Showrnartoh- 
n6i Your m;mory (ITiCr^Mve fhink'r. H) Thinki.ng in buMries*. (U) '‘r-itiv; i h--;i..ansh > (20)Sdling Mor 
Lif* ln>ur\nc^ --^ch R-. 8'12 - 24. Mail -Trier :4ade Easy by Max Rit _>nb ' ?' * 2 25 S»aff Trelninr 
In Department Stores by Dorothy Pendbton, form-r 'raimng .u 'ervi-jor Harrod Ltd Lond^'ii n ( Edunnonal Direr- 
the H-jh. BVtimo-r. America Rs 4'8.'' 26. Theoio»-e Rsoievelt (hitherto -v 4t biographies hw:; I een n 

the Hitufi of h Toworship, but h_*re ilie nu'hsr d>al: with facN whetlur fwourable or unf \ /our th’’ to the man)!' 


Walter Me Cab Rs. 10/8 '-27, African Orumt ( African beauty contest, som? excuse for the harem, ph.'anx dance, nativ 
marriage fr birth cuiioms and many other w.'ird facts ; 8 iHus ) by Puleston Rs. 1 1/4/' 28 Ns w Worlds To Conqusr 
( Inca gold, Virgin ghosts, the place wh*r>ihe sun is t'eJ, Crus) -'s island uiJ many other incredible facts; 69 illus ) b^ 
Ri hard Halliburton PnS, 12/- 29. Through Wildept Africa ( 20 illur. ) by Ratchffe Holrn's. Rs. 12/- 90. 

Jungle Ways ( fsrest people, mountain people, C:.>nnib I's etc. 33 Illus 1 bv 8 -^hrook Rs. 7/14, 
31 Travel 4 Sport In Many Lands (Alaska, African mieno's 6- ';hcr-^,Ne'- Z:vl\n\ lava, India, Burm 
Br. Columbia, Alberta, England and Mnmi, the magic city; ^9 illus 1 by Major P. M. Sfw^rt. R<. l'5/l2/' 32 
Many Tales of Many Cities ( autobioeraphy of on^ of th? world's rno>t famous singers; 40 iltus. 1 by Iddore 
dj Lara R;. 13/8/- 33. Magic Land Of The Maya ( a romantic narrative of colourful mixico tha land of ih." 

Maya Civi'i/ation ; 26 Illus ) by Lavallm Puxhy Rs. 9/6/' 34. Pearl Diver f adventuring over 4 under 

southern seae where love travels fast ; 9 interesting Ulus. ) by Berge & Lamer Rs. 7/14/- 36. 8p> 

4 Counter Spy ( development of modern espinage ) by Rowan Rs. 11/4/' 36. Horrers of Cayenne 

( espiri ;nc;: of a lerman as a French Bigno-Convict in Caytnn?, th> Capital of French Guiana ) by Karl Bartz Rf. 4/8/- 
37. American Illusion ( by a Britisher with frankness but not with malice ) by Coliinson Ow/.i. 
Rs, 9/6/- 38. Lands of The Thunderbolt ( 32 Illus. ) by Lord Ronaldihay. Rs. 12 


EASTERN BOOKMAN ■'r 

31, GROSVENOR HOUSE CAUCUTTA. 


^ this easy ivay 

and make sure 
of Success 


jfN every field of endeavour the outstanding 
men are those who speak and write with 
daritv and force. They may be known as silent 
men but when they must talk they ran do so ! 
Their words then bite like chisels info the brains 
of other people amf fhoir wilt is carried out. 


SiiEttwiN Cody 




WHY MOST PERSONS MAKE MISTAKES 

What is the reason so many persons are 
deficient in the use of English and find their 
careers stunted in consequence ? If was 
discovered by Sherwin Cody‘s scientific tests. 
Most parsons do not write and speak pood Knptish 
simply because they never formed the habit of 
dotnp so, 

WHAT SHERWIN CODY HAS DONE 

The formation of any habit conies only from 
constant practice. Shakespeare, you may be 
sure, never studied rules No one who writes and 
speaks correctly thinks of rules when he is doin^ 
so. It is usually found in teaching Phiglish 
though that wrong methods are adopted. By 
means of unique exercises it has been over- 
whelmingly proved that Mr, Cody's pupils have 
learnt more in five weeks from his system than 
similar pupils have learnt in two years^ by 
other dry-as-dust methods. 


WHAT STUDENTS SAY -GREAT BENBFITSi; 
' A RAIS states : --“The Course is the key fjOi 
writing correct, concise, appropriate and forcci* 
fui English i was for a period of seven yca!^ 
at the Aitchison Chiefs College, Lahore, und^i 
the tuition of European Professors and' foi 
about the same period in England yet 1 ghli^ 
to have studied your Course” / 

A MINISTER writes “Your Course has beet 
of great help to me in both writing and speakinil 
I have learnt more from this Course in less thajt 
a year than in all my previous schooling, and all 
the books that 1 have read on the subject.” 

BOOK ON ENGLISH 

Those who are interested can find a detallf^ 
description in a fascinating little book 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes \ 
Day.’* Unquestionably it tells you the mosi 
interesting story about education in EngUsti 
rhat has ever been written If you are efficieuil 
in speech it will give you greater confidence ^ 
if you are deficient surely you want to know 11 
Write to-day. 


THE SELF-CORRECTING METHOD AND 
PERSONAL SERVICE 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody*s New Method 
Is habit-forming. Anyone can learn to write and 
apeak fluently by constantly using the correct 
form$, but how is one to know in each case what 
is COrtecl Mr. Cody selves this problem in a 
siu^pte unique sensible way. There are not 
hard and fast rules to memorize and in a short 
time yop will come to use the correct forms and 
the rlg^ Owords. A personal interest is also 
tak^^te ^c|i srudiEiAt and any difficulties that 
with citefttlly and promptly by a 


POST THIS COUPON NOW 

THE METROPOLITAN INSTITUTE 

Aliporc Road, Delhi, 2. 

Hranch ; 102-2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Please send me without any obligation on my 
part, your new free book *"tiow i^ou Can Mesfer 
Good Knglish in 15 Minutes a Da^*' 

Name . . . 

Address, 

Agis 

Amcoaae^poSimGJi jS-coPmepTiAi 


Ik NiEW BdbK by bn J/f/SUwBEBtAMb 

Evolution and Religion 


The hook irt written in sensitive prose aud is 
lucid from he# 2 :inniDK to end. 

Prabuddha Bharata writes : 


with the prol>l. ms of Pain and Fa’iI. It jittcMiipts 
a ■eeom illation of J^di^’ion with S(‘iei\ t* and all 


United India and the Indian States writes 

Mr. Sunderland is well-known to odueated Indians 
and especally to the readers of Indii's ffreat 
monltUy peri'dical Thf^ MfuJrrn Uprivw to which he ccniral theme of the hook is to show that 

ha^^! of en contrihided. This hook deals with evolution is really an allj^ of religion, that it 
pvnliition of the world, of men and of relifrion. and o-lory tif (lod tn a tar more eftectivo 

i way tlwin the fxenesis st ries of the orthodox 
, Semitic religions. Every rchVnoii has mytliolotjy 

that soienec stands for. The accounts of tlie ireni'si.^ 
of the world iu-eordin;; to dith'rent i elisions 
scriptures, are rejected, and the doctrine oi evo ution 
is upheld as showing the how of the world, and. 
ther fore. heiiiLj a rcai rPvrJ 'Ufon (>/ (io4 instead of 
mere assftiion of llis F,: i.^fcurr and Oirinipoteiif c 
found in the scriptures. Evolution, it is pointed 
out, demonstrates the plan of Uod to man- (t can- 
not, theriM'ore, he snid tliat rationalism and iin trre.ss 
will make tor irrelitfioii- They will, on the nilmr 

hand onlv continue to unfold God s plan. Ihvi'isatinn , r m ^ r -i i 

is notana,tifi.ial growth, it is or;, rurally .Mmuo tod i roadm w. 1 hnd a r,„o ool|p,ton of .>.s,ly unde- 

■ess of thoii^dit and . standable data mvsented heaulifullv aid lo^iicaliy. 


as well .is pliilosfipiiy : there is no harm in tliat. 
Put daiijner conies when the one is confounded 
with the other. And this has been the case with 
some rpieer reli/^icus minded people, who have 
('ninpel)ed some stattM of America to pass laws 
prohihitiim the teachmi.: of Evolution in schools. 
This very clear and c,onvini in{^ exposi ion of both 
Evolution and true Ifehi^don hy Dr. Sunderland 
to ht^ an eye-opener to tliese people. 

The hook ha.s a tfcneral interest too. Here the 


with evoujlion With the luo^^n 
general (mlttire, religion will advance and heixpne 
purer and more refined. \t the eulit'sf stages <>• 
hurnah'Ovohrioii, religion had ot necessitv to he 
primitive in eluracter. The fulme will see not 
le>s of roligion, hut less of suiei^tition and le s 
of pr-ie.stcrafh 

The author is an optimist, lie examines tlie 
coriiradi -tiou involved in tlie idea ul an All-lovin/. 
Ali-tK)werful Father of children who are subject to 
evi , and to mi^scry whii li is nut always man-made- 
Uo finds the solulioii of llie pi-ohlem in the doelriue 
of evolution. Man has risen through the ages to 
his present moral .staMire. Even pain and evil 
seive the end ot this sclieme, the gradual pea- ection 
of man. The evil tendencies in man are only the 
mistakes that ho makes in • groping” his way iip- 
waj’ds. Eartlmuakes and other visitations of Natui'c 


whicli are vsuirieimit to convince iinhiased minds of 
th(» great It nth of Evolution -evolution of the world, 
of man, and of religion, evolutiiui fiom suMplicJly 
to ck)in)ile\iiy, from h(>:> ogenoitv to heterogeneity 
The aiitlior has sliown too that although ther is a 
elas.s of evoMitionists who liud no lu'ce^sity of a 
God for the evolulion ul the w i]»l and everything 
in it, yet (nmluliun truly understood is not oril\' 
not anti-God l>ut demonstrates the exislciiee of a 
vastly wonderful iiitelhgern e giving shapes m 
thing.s and Ixungs with and for a purpose. Moreover, 
lie explains “pain and evil” as irn perfections in the 
process of evolulion, wliicli will drop oil in the 
final stage. He turns the very fact of map' 
impoifeetions- physical, menhih moral, and spirituai 
—into cogent arguments for immortality. It i:: 
incoiiceivahle that inodcnn man with his horrihl 
shortcomings is the uliimato end of such a fin Iv 


only show that tliC world is under La^^^ and in j attuned piocess of evolution through millenniains 
any case, a world under Law is lietter ihan a | The hook has given Evolution the dignity 
worldunder chaos. The author sees io evolution j Heligion, has supplied Kcligion with a scientilK 


proof ot man’s continuity 
morta ity. 


and of the souFs up- 


basis, and lias assured man, the very end of evolu 
tion, of his perfection and immortality. 


Aiab highly praised by Indian Me.ssenoeu. The Hindu sthan Times, The D. A-^V. College Union Magazim' 
Thibuni^', The Hindu, The Guakptan, The Subodha Paihika, The Bombay Chronici*e and others 

Price Rs. 2. Postage extra. 
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o' i T> • n o /JT."*®^^ *****^^ Rupee* ' Twelve Thbuimn^. .‘ •,, *;. - 

Second Prize Rs. 3 000 SPEClAIi PRIZES. Third Prize Rs. 1,500. 

A Brand New Little Standard Sunshine Saloon Car (Valued at Rs. 3,2U0). 

... , , . first all-corrc(!t entrant). , . 

[Tor the first ina^innun number of entries) Rs. .300 in Cash {fl(lARANTEED)< 

TWO ENTRIES H)R A RULE (Minnninn nnvihrr o/ entrien to he submilh’d is two)- 

Any niiinhcT of plain nap^r entries accepted. 
SOLVE THUS. 

Place a letter in each bt. square, so 
as to make a word which \ ill agree with 
the clue given. 

And you can get youi solution. 

The* loiloxMD'r numeriv u values have been 
avsi^nod to the hdters of ilie alf)hal)et. 


■i.(srn — 

Tlie ll(^avens 

(ofj) 

'2.r) ipi' 

(hit 


:{.ipl 1 1 

Sudden fit 

(41) 

IJ-f jEl'— 

Woman 


5.1 : IPI 

A I'sorb 

Ml)' 

‘fill-! A! ! 1 

ui itiil 

M-M 

l.< o, lE' 

N.irr 'W Excav.iTio . 

(4(h 

■K.|H|Ei II' 

(hire 

(20) 

OlorAi IT" 

Ihissam* into an enclosure 

rx\) 

I ILi 

Nomv u u ici 

LhCi) 

■ jElKJ' 

Jim vessel 

(:>s) 

r;|MiElTr'j 1 

Mf^asureniou! 

(61) 


A K l( 1 1 » t 

K b ,(MI1 i 1 1 

.1 iK IJ, 

u 

1'-' -iU; 

r» li j( S' qi 


di 

N il* 1 

R ' S;!' [' : V 

wLx ;Y 

z 

1 b b 11.11 J 


'.'.-(i'JlrAo 

'ii 


f oa(^h of the twelve woids 
:.g., Take No 1. S * * :; 

iiswcT is tesh’d liy nddin^j 


is j?iv(*u within 

:: Ih’nven CVi). Tj 
the nniiu'r'K'al valno.s ot l*‘tters. 


The sum of the niimorital values of the letters 
nu kets a^^ainst the wt)rd. . 

only lot:it*;i,l answer is ‘\SK^." Tlio correetness of the 
S ; H) K : 11 * Y : 2o and the total is hlj. 


1. The Eritrv Kee in this compotition ts Ouo 
hipeo for eaefi Two entries. The muiiirium immher 
t entries all''\\od to (‘a> h individual ('intrant is two. 

’ »r eMoh additional siii;/le .entry, the entry leo js 
nly Miirht annas. 

1 . Comp(Mi1ors must write their name and initials 
1 Muck capitals on the hack ol the envc'lotie i on- 
liuinn thrir onlii»'S statinj^ the numher of entrir-s 
nrlosed. 

All entiK.-s mast ht* in ink da blo('k ]e(i»*rs) 
r } vfiesvritt'r. • 

I All entries must fx’ reeeiv(‘d by last jxvf un 
l-lO- Jj.]'). Local entries witli ^ ntiauce f (‘0 in earii 
ily mav bo handed over the counter ip) to o p.m. 
j that dat(\ 

r>. The first prize will be awarded to th(‘ eom- 
titor who s'Mids in a solution wdiieh cori’e.«.r»ond.s 
oictly witli the Se(retary s se'‘aled "olntion* Faiiini? 
f'orreet solution lle^ prize wall be a\vaidt‘d to tiu' 
"uest corrcii't entru Ju tlie (>ase of tie or lies tlic 
'izo numoy will be eipially divided at the dis^Tetion 
the Secretary, Prizes are liable to n^duction 
increase at the discretion ol the Si'cretary. A 
inninir (competitor can receive only one prize 
M Keei) an exa. t (topy so that you (^an compare 
with the c.f)Frf^<-t .solution \vliicli will fe publislied 
bVmrita Hazar Pafrika” jiaper on ;E)-Id-hr). 

7. Entrance fee must be sent by Money Ord(*r 
Postal Order and n ust boaddrt>s('d to “('oiniieli 
>n No. 4 The lnrlo-Enrop''‘;m Oliib, Club ffill. 
>ttayan|. S India” M. O. riour»on .space must not ! 
hUecl in. Entry Fees in respect of a’l entries 
hmitted by an individual entrant in \y be S(mt by 
uij;rle M. 0. or Poshil Order. Pijstal (hdei.s , 
idian ('ir British) must b(» made payable to “(Join- . 
titum No 4. The [ndo-European Club. Olub Hill, | 
‘ttayam,’* and (grossed. 

Ail entries submitter! by a .single entrant 
! V be sent in the aarn * envelope but the entries 
:st be. serially numbered at tlio foot of the entry 

: “Entry No. 1, 2 6, etc. 

’• M. 0. Re 'pipls issued from the PcKst OfReo of 
e or ijnatal orders must accompany the solution, 
iinterfoils of the Postal Orders should be retained 
the sender. 

THE INDO-EUROPEAN CLUB, 


.ES 

.10. Entries may be made (^n plain paper. Every 
competitor must sond an addie.sscd ofdv ng cuvelt.pe 
witli a nim* pie stamp affixed to it. 

11. Nodaiiiis aie rcriuircd. A pr’ntrd list of 
the nanu-s jind addn'ssc.s ur th(‘ winiiing (ompen’ojfl 
will 1 m' despatiind by i rst to all c ompenio' s < n 
4-11-10.'r). Should any couipctitor not ani.ouncfd 
-IS a winner con.-jchT that he entered an en»iy 
; eligible for a prize slionld submit a siruiiny caim 
1 under tlie inh* Ix'lnw. 

12 Scrutiny Claim. No form is prescribed. A 
I Si-rutin,\ (’laim jnny be n)r<do by Iet1(*r uiclosii-g 
' cin M. (1. reccifit or cio'-scd postal fud-r fora 
, scTutiny foe of Kbs. .'5 payable to The Indo-PhiPf poan 
; t'lnb nrid aPo an exact c()py of the solution on 
i winch tt>e i-hiini is based. The on eIo])e in which 
a scrutiny claim is sent must be superscriM d 
1 “Sciuimy (Maun, (.’ompotition No. 4” and addre sed 
to the Secrelai-y. All scrutiny claims must he 
received by la.st post on iH-lL.'kh. Scriuiny claims 
from loial Mitrants .icciirnpanied by the fee of 
Rs. ,‘f in (ash only will In* received over the enunter 
ue to r> p.m. on that date, riiiini.s not con fir ini i g 
excKlIv with the alxjvi' i)rovi.sions will not he 

coiisideriMb 

1 ^ rhcqiirs on Imperial Bank of India at 
Cochin will be despatched to the winning com- 
petitoi's ('ll LbLll-.'bb. 

U. In no cas(' (vin any fmtiy fees or scriiliny 
hms be ri'funded or ('nnlitcd to another compotition 
or acoount. 

1.0 No responsibility (*an be a* cepted for any 
entry or .'Scrutiny claim being lost mislaid or dela.veil. 
No corr(\spoii(h‘nce (.*an le entered into or intoi views 
granted. 

U1 No alterations or correction.s whatever wall 
be allowed. Mutilated answT.rs will be disqualified. 

17. Any entry which does not comply exiu* b 
w'irh these ruh^s will be disqualified. 

18. The Secretary of The lndo-Kuro|)ean Club, 
is the sole judge ami interpreter ot these Miles and 
his decision on all matters relating to this c(»mieo- 
tion is absolutely final and legally binding on ad 
competitors. This is an express c^mdiiionof entry. 

CLUB HILL. IfOTTAYAM. S. India. 




*THE MODERN 




Any one can g:et a free specimen copy of “ THE MODERN REVIEW," 
to be choxcn by m, by sending us his name and address with postage one anna. 
If he wants any particular number, Annas Thirteen will have to be paid as price 
and postage 

Postage will not bo charged in cither case, if the specimen copy ia taken from our oihee perilDnally or by peon. 

I he Modern Review Oltice, I20-2. Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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PRINTING 

is not only a thing of necessity but it ha^ greater intrinsic aesthetic value also : 

And for this reason you should etjuip your tirade with the most up-to-date machines 
and materials. 

Machines : For News. Job and Art Printing therfi are no rivals in the held to our — 

PHCENIX RECORD VORWARTS 

Materials :-Our S. & 0. Typos & Borders give more than MILIJON IxMPUKSSIONS 
without appreciable damage to the face. We always hold heavy stocks of Printing 
M chines, Typos, Borde s. Paper Catting, Perforating and Stitching Machines, Roller 
Composition, Inks, etc., etc. 

Pleuse Apply to- INDO-SWISS TRADING COm 

Thooo : OmI. 4171 7 Church Lane. CALCUTTA Tele: AROQYAM 

CHANCHALA AGARBATTIES (REGD.) 

(FINEST INCENSE STICKS IN THE MARKET) 

A Swadeshi product of unquestionable merit useful in prayers, festivities and social functions 
ijAnd for every day use. Chie quality and one price, Rs, 7-8-0 per Seer of 24 tolas. Postage extra. 

Money refunded if dissaiisfied. KUNTALARANJANI WORKS,— Mysorc, (S. India) 

^Jr.UTHE VEDANTA SUTRAS^-a^ 

OF BADARAYANA WITH THE COMMENTARY OF BALADEVA (Govinda Bhashya) 

SECOND EDITION. INDISPENSABLE TO STUDENTS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Price RUPEES FOURTEEN Only ; Postages and Packing 1.4. 

(This (onus Volume V of the Sacred fiooks of the Sihdas Series of the Paninl Office). 

To be had of THE FANINI OFI^CE 49. Leader Bond. 






OUR ffESERVE BANK hy Dp. Ft. B. Ohoah, pel (Econ; Lohdoti);’/ 

Formerly of the Chartered Bank of India. China and Australia (HooiA Offibe) Rb. i 
|];RiMINOI.OeY by A. c Bose, B. A. with a Foreword by Mr. S. 0 . Taylor, i. p. „ -i 

INOO-ABYAN UTERATURE AND CULTURE by Prof. N. S. Oho.se, m.a.. k.i,. 

Formerly Dean of the Faculty of Law, Dacca University and Tagore 
Professor, Calcutta University ... ... Bs. 8 

LOST BRAHMANAS by Dr. Blitakrishna (ihiKh, d. litt. ... ... „ . ^ 

Fragments of the collection of sixteen lost Hrahmanas, 

Indispensable for the students of Vedic Literature. 


Modern Publishing Svndicate. in-i, simnui Clmran Do Street. Cauvtta 
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BkCOXI* Ri)ITIo\ 01 

Everybody’s Guide to 
Correct Letter Writing 

A most praetical and 
coraplote iiuide to the host 
stylo of rriodorn ciirres- 
Tiondi'iiuf' over lottora 
as also tlioir approfinate 
a"s\vo s of t'ill u.lasses. 

l?o. M2. 
Magic Manual (Wust.) 
MocTl*rn Afimflos ox nosed. 
Various Tricks Ko. 1-S 

BHATTACHARYA &. Co , 

loS, .Miiktarain Hahu Street. 
('Calcutta 


Indian Household Mosquito CurtainA 

Made of extra strong W hite Nettings, very lasting, 
Also coloured nets available in shades of choicest 
fiiglit-thvon, Buie, h'od. Vollow. etc., at the same 
prif'i's. (Stale (Coloured or WMiite.) 

AVuiTF-CirFOK 
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JUST PUBLISHEQ JUST PUBLISHED 

OITA TEACHING 

BHAOWAT OITA 

by 

Kadha Charuii, h. a,. ii,.sc., u, b. 

With text, Plnglish Ti-anslation and commontaritis. 

S(>(iond KdHwn. Price, Pvpec One and amms Pight * 
Postage and packing, annas Kight only. 
fthis forins extra Vol. 6 of the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus series of the Panini Office) 

To he had of 

THE PANINI OFFICE 

49, Leader Road, Allafiabad, IJ. P.. INDIA. 


WHY SUFFER 

om : L Pyorrheea. 2. Deafness 1 ^ 

3. Diabetes. 4. Rheumatism 

5. Painful Men.struation J 

6. Leprosy 1 

7. Phthisis | 

8 Mercury r Rs. 5 plus postage 

0. Asthma 
JO, Uric Add j 

Iway^ insist on Dr. Sinha’a efficacious remedies. 

Dr,J. N. SINHA, 

t^, Mlttra Road, 

; QetllakhMtaf Calcutta. 


time ^vill got one Pm tain (J 3i x 3t 
Free. Pnrkmu Jnec. Postage Kdra» 

THE UNITED TRADING CO., 

Post Box 434. CALCUTTA* 


FREE I ABSOLUTELY FREE II 

Rai Sahib Dr. K. C. Dass* 

Secrets of Happy Life 

A Iioolvlet on Health, W’ealtli A Prosperib is 
buing given free ; Apply to 

Dr ROY, 30-2, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 


FEEBLE MINDED CHILDREN 
GET 

Parental Care Treatment and Education 
AT 

BOOHANA NIKETAN, Jhargram, (Dt. Midnapur). 
Tne only Home m India. Write to - 
GIRIJABHUSAN MUKHERJEE, Secretary, 

(bf), Ihduy Mukherjoe Lane, Bhowanipur, Calcutta 


NEW CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. Dyoo^erol 
IS a spoi'ilic lor Cunsumptioii. Intixidut-ed after labo- 
rious rosoan h and wide elinical tests. Many doctors 
of repute and specialists in this disease are using with 
utmost satisfaction. In early stages of Consumption 
D,^’( Ovscnil gives splendid result and in advanced cases 
It acts as a palliative. Before you give up hope, give it 
atrial. Price per bottle Rs. .0 4-0. Forwarding charges 
extra. P. S. BOMIAH & Co., 125, Broadway, Madras 


Wonderful leprosy Curei 


THOUSANDS CURED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


L- A kv S M fVli SeC O, (REGD) 
“ xit=;i . 1=1 . S .f=>cdst: 
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<A) Moral Quotations from Shaksspaars: Exhaustively drawn from all his 3t ptaya Ani 
{nelodes (l) and (2) of P. W. Series below. 

Contains Shakespearean gems of wisdom : reminds one of one’s fresh, ^ray school daypi 
oft-quoted quotations are there : printed on thi(ik highly glazed pape^r. Every lover and admit^W' 
ShaKespeare requ res it. Pri o Rs. 1-t-O. Postag*^ extra. • 

(B) Five precious Books of Pocket Wisdom Series: H) Short Moral Quotarions frottfe'i 
Shakespeare, (2) Longer Mo»al Quotations from Shakespeare, (3) Thought Gams, ttontaining abo^ 
2000 Choicest, shortesr, sweetest, oft-quoted quotations from over 300 greatest thinkers and 
(4) Golden Proverbs --contains about. 2000 choice proverbs. Frire of each of these 4 l>ooks is only 
Postage, etc. extra (o) Golden Thoughts for the Year- one tlioiight a day. Pric’e As. 2. Postage, Ac, 

These Five books improve the language (English' of student.s, vnry very quic.kly. But the mot® 
and spiritual Hspoct of educiition—self-analysis. self-puritkiipion. self-real i-ation -is their great aim. 
mould character and lead to truth, virtue, wisdom and higher pUues of life. 'J 

Questions on English History (from i485— 1924) '*arefully chosen and systeinatitjally arran^f^p! 
in an order, will be sent free on applittafion. ij 

Address:— Mr. M. VKNKATASIAH, B. A., Krisimaraja Molialla, Mysora^l 


Weil-knowu since 00 Yeai*s 

Batliwala Ague Mixture 

FOR MALARIA, INFLUENZA & ALL SORTS OF FEVER 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

For Wholemlc Writ^ to : 

CHIMANLAL P. SHAH 

P. 0. Box No. anf). - - OALCUITA 


Disc «l ffic Chrlsflan Power 

In India 

Second Edition, Revised and Illnstrated. J 

A Big Volume of lOll-j-xvi pages of about the size of The Modern Review. 

With 120 Illustrations and Four Maps 

The Portrait of Sivaji, in colours^ is from an old painting in the 
Bihliotheque Nationale, Parts 

Sfouf Cloth Binding Strong Pictorial Jacket 

PRICE RUl’EES 15/- ; POSTAGE AND PACKING Rs. 1-8 
PER V.P.P. Rs. 16-12. 

Has been praised in The Tribune, The Hindu, The Hindustan Review, The Indian 
Literary Review, The Sind Observer, The Indian Review, and The Myeore 
Economic Journai, The Modern Review, The Young Builder, The 
Daily Herald, The People, India and the World, The Leader, 

Unity (of America), The Christian Registar (of Amerioa), 

The Servant of India, and The Japan Chrpniela. 



Now on Safe-inr. SnWERUNirS’NEW WW 

EMINENT AMERICANS 

WHOM INDIA SHOULD KNOW 

PRICE Per Copy Rs. 3. Per V. P. P. Rs. 5-9. 

For Modern Review Subscribers : Ks. 2-8, post free ; Per V.P.P, Rs. 2-10. 


The Servant of India says 

TKp reader alwavs Miitiks ef America as 

the land -f the Almighty Dollar, as tlio land whore 
Carno^ios and I?oclJ(*llors ll/Minsh. Dr. Sunderland, 
in tlie voliirno iindor ivview, supplies us with 
interesting: pen i^ic.tnros nt toufloeu einiaonl 
American men and woimm w I loso active and.sucvss- 
fnl idealism has l»eon their chief title tn f^l u-y. 'Che 
sketches ot Ahraham Line »ln. of Eniorson and of 
Thomas Eauie in riarticular are lino specimens ot 
Dr- Snndorlamr.s style and literary cr.4fr. India is 
on the io{i<l to froodoni and social ivoonstniction 
and so the .study and coutemplatipn of the labours 
and achievements of workers in the lie'd—even 
wlien these workers have lived and thrived in 
otiicr countries-- IS hound to be slimulatim?. We 
heartily recommend this liook to the reader and 
trust that Dr. Sunderland or somebody else will 
write on the same lines a book dcaliufx with the 
lives of 'Eminent Indians'. 


The Leader says . 

Bibu Rainanand Ehatterjee. editor of Tin: Modern 
RerieWt deserves the thanks of the Indian r>iiblic. 
for brini?inK out this publication which i^ meant 
to ho read bs’' Indians- Indeed, the full tith* ot (he 
book is Eionient Aniprimns /rJfont Indi'j should 
know. 

If Arnori(ia today is rushing: headlong in an 

inordinate pursuit of wealth and luxury and is 
steeped in ^toss materialism, she^ h s prodm^ed 
jyfreat men, leaders of thorn? nt, emim-nt scientists, | 
men ot letters, and f?reat plulanthropi-ts : if India’.s 
j<roatest shame today is her political subjcc'ion. and 
if some social evils continue to receive ttio Raoction 
of usaije. she IS now in dend earnest to hrliui: 
abiut h‘='r political emancipation, and i,s nmkint? 
rapid strides towards social reform and improve- 
men! in all the departments of life. 

Emwenl Ai/iericafis will enable Indians to know ! 

somethins? of some of America’s host minds 

The bonk embodies tlie penportraits of fourt-^en 
distinguishod Americans drawn by one or their 
own country imm. well-known in India— 


Dr. .1. T- Sunderiand. The learned doctor’s reaction 
to I' dia’s political stnwlo is well known, and he is 
a very sympathetic and discerning student of 
Indiari lUe aud thought. This character-sketches I 
are vivid portrayals of the life and activities of ! 
Lincoln and others.... 

IX somebody in India write a similar book, 
entitled ‘Eminent Indians.’ Why not Jet Babu 
R.iinanand Chatl/riee address himself to this task, 
for whhih he is eminently fitted. 


I United India and the Indian States says : 

j TliivS book consists of short life sketches of 
I fourteen eminent men and women of Amerii'a. They 
j are thr^ noblest leadeis of maukml, patriots, poot- 
1 phi los ) pliers, champions of fiwiom, poets, men of 
I letters, social retormers, religious teachers, noble 
women, editors and edmXionists. The author has 
i merely given a vivid and trulliful record of these 
j great men and women as they have impressed his 
I mind, iulluenced liivS tliuughts and imriclied his 
, wisdom- 

In this attractive inrtrait gallery of the eminent 
men and women ot America, the author ha^^ 
markedly mentioned and dravvn |)araIIelJisrns with 
eminenr Indians whenever oci asion arose, so th^^t 
: this hook is sometimes a comparative study of the 
eminent men ot Amoriia and ladnc These portraits 
are made lively and impressive by the introduction 
of anecdotes and reminiscences about these great 
personages most of whom Dr. Sunderland intunatr- 
ly knew, which bring the salient and interesting 
characteristics ot the jicrsonality in a Hash of vivid 
colour aud life. Dr. Sunderland’s catholicity ol 
taste, his abounding sympathy, his balance ot 
judgment, his skill in focussing altontion 
on the important cluiraiiteristies of the subject on 
which he -speaks, hU discriminate selection of apt 
words and epithets for the right place and occasion, 
his unrestrained and easy narration is evident in 
each and every lino of this book. Dr. Sunderland's 
well-kinwn sympathy for Indian aspiration 
brought Ii/dia nearer to America by this beaufilul 
liook. We are sure that this valuable book woul 1 
find an honourable place in all literate homes* 
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GK()Rf;K ELIOT 

13V .1. T. STTNDKRI.ANI) 


G I^OIi(5JO Kliot \v:is one in w loni; liiu‘ 
(if soiiLs, who havo rippeared 

in (litlerent J.iiuls and njies, who 
hiiv(* done an immortal liierarv 
work wliieh they have left hehind llimn for 
the joy and benefit of maid<ind, while them- 
s(*lves remainiiify in the .shadow, ---their 

personality known only to a small circle of 
intimate friends, until the <^roatness of what 
(hey had done, the beauty and worth of what 
they had (U’eated, set men on lire to know 
the i^roat doers, - to find out the ^reat 
creators. 

liy universal ajrreement tin* most illustrious 
of th(\se fjjreat souls -these great literary 
cl’eators that Kurojie has given to the world 
are Homer in (!reeee and Shakespeare in 
hmgland. Thes(‘ in tlieir own day were 
hardly more than shadows ; and even now 
Homer’s Achilles and Hector and Shakes- 
pearc’s Hamlet and King liOar so(?m mon^ 
real Hesh and blood than the poets wlio 
created them. 

For a long time George h]liot, whose 
first writings appeared under an assumed 
name, was hardly more than a shadow, and 
in some respects she seems such today, N'ot 
untit the publication of the first somewhat 
brief life of her, by Mathilde Blind, fthree 
years after her death, indeed not until the 
publication of the fuller, life by her husland, 
Mr. Cross, five years after her death, dill she 


emerge in any clear way from the mist. For 
many years after her books became famous 
(lie imai and woimm whom her genius had 
ereat(‘d, her Adam Bede and Dinah Morris, 
her Amos Barton and Hetty and ^^^s. Poyser, 
her Maggie and Tom-Tulliver, her Romola 
and Tito, and Gwendolc^n and Grandcourt, 
seemed the real pm'sons and she hardly more 
tlian a myth or illusion, so throbbing with 
life, and so intcns(‘ly individual were the 
characters whom her brain, as by a miraeulous 
power, called into (existence, and so hidden 
and impalpabli' .seemed the great antlioresLS, 
who lived so (juit^tly all her years with her 
books, and her own lofty thoughts, and amid 
her small circle of choice and very dear 
friends. 

As tlie world now knows, the real name 
of h(‘r who eaiuc to b(* called Gca^rge Kliot — 
her name before her marriage — was Mary 
Aim Kvaiis, or, as sln^ generally wrote it, 
Marian Fvans. 

The outward events of the life of George 
l^liot (Marian Evans) w('re very simple. 

She was born in Warwickshire, in middle 
Eiiglaiid, amid country and village surround- 
ings. Her father and mother were of the 
middle class, not poor and yet in only 
moderate circunivstances. She was the young- 
est of fiv(i children. 

She attended two or three schools, — 
seemingly very good schools — not far from 
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her home, and obtained wliat was regarded 
an excellent early edneation. 

Her fondness for reading from her earliest 
years was very great ; and from tljis, more 
even than from her schools, she obtained the 
beginnings of that very wide, deep and rich 
eiiltnre, which marked her mature lif<\ AVhen 
she w%as seveute<‘n her mother died, and 
she became the honsekoe])or of lier father. 
This placed the responsibility of the home 
upon her, and did much to d(‘epen that 
conscieritiousness, that feeling of the sa<*red ■ 
ness of duty, which throughout all her later 
life was so noticeable. It is interesting to 
know that in Maggi<* Tolliver, one of the 
characters of her story “Tfie Mill <m the 
Floss”, we have portrayed much tliat snggesf'- 
George LUot’s own early liistory. Some who 
knew her well, tell ns also (hat not a few of 
her own eharaeteristies as a young woman ar(‘ 
portrayed in the young Komola. 

Her yearning, not only for Icnowledge, 
but for goodness, for high ideals of life, and 
for worthy achievement, bceamo very strong 
while she w^as yet a girl. Early too she began 
to think earnestly, very earneslly upon religion. 
She was taught (he doctrines of (wangelieal 
Christianity in a rather severe form, and very 
sincerely held them throughout her childhood. 
As she approached womanhood however, her 
mental horizon began to w^iden, and her earnest 
tliinking bror.ght doubt to hrr mind about 
many things (hat she had in ('arlier year> 
believed. 

In appearance she w\as a gentle-niann<*red 
girl, with a pale grave face. Her leading 
mental characteri'^ties w^ere kindn(‘ss to every- 
body, sympathy for everybody, suffering or in 
need, and an absoi’bing thirst for knowledge 
which made all efforts in its attainiiumts seem 
not a toil but a pleasure. 

It is easy to see in the writings of her 
mature years, the great influence upon her of 
her early country life and associations. Her 
girlhood experiences in those rural districts 
were so many treasures, valuable literary 
materials for future use, which slie preserved 
in memory, and later poured with lavish hand 
into her novels. Her “Scenes of Clerical Life^’ 
especially show how deep were the impres- 
sions made upon her young mind by the 
country environment of her childhood. By the 


time she reached full womanhood her father^s 
pecuniary circumstances improved, and she 
was afforded leisure for more extended and 
thorough study, and attained a good degree 
of mastery of the Greek, Latin, French, 
German and Italian languages. She also 
pressed forward vigorously her musical studies, 
laying the foundation of that musical know- 
ledge and that skill as si playier upon the pia.io, 
wdiich proved such a source of mifailiug 
delight to herself and her friends in after years. 

Few at that time thought of her as a 
genius ; and yet it is renuMiibered by those 
who knew her best, that in conversation witli 
siieh as she felt a soul kinshi[) with -such as 
could nndcr.s(and her -her gray eyes Would 
often light wdth (ire, and sh<‘ would give ex- 
pression to thoughts singularly |>rofonnd and 
brilliant, minghal no(. inl’re<jnen(ly with tiu' 
richest hnmoiir. And yel, Marian Evans is 
doubtless to b(‘ regarded not as an early 
prodigy like John Stuart Mill arid Mo/art aful 
Theodore Parker, wliose intelleetiia! precocity, 
almost in infancy, startles Hers w'as a 

far more tiormal ex])cricncc. Her great genius 
w^as sofuething the bnddirig of which to dis- 
<‘erning eyes appeared early, btit the full 
developimmt and splendid fruitage of it did 
not appear to (he wtU'ld until it had been fed 
and watered by the sun and rain of many 
laborious years of study and effort. 'This is 
only anollnu- illnslra(ion of the* issm'tiou that 
genius in (he (ina! a mil y sis is largely very 
hard work. 

ft was one of her striking (diaracteristies 
that she always had a marvellous memory. 
Nothing that she learned seems ever to 
have been lost to lier. Better still, 

she ha<l that power of imagination or 
intellectual sympathy, which enabled her to 
enter into the spirit of, to understand, and to 
appreciate, all literatures ; ev(n*y age, epoch 
or people (hat history brought before her ; 
the investigation of the scientist ; the specu- 
lation of the philosophic ; the practical 
problems of the reformer ; the art ideals and 
thought struggling into expression of the 
artist. Here lay the hidings of her real 

power and greatnesR. In these mental qualities 
lay tie promise of those remarkable works 
of fiction which she was later to give to her 
age. ^ 
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We may very properly divide George 
Eliot's life into four periods. 

The first 29 or 30 years were a period of 
preparation. These years were spent mainly 
in her father s home as we have seen ; in 
home duties and in study. Into these years, 
however, eamc some very strenuous literary 
work in the form of translating. Two learned 
books, one David Strauss’ ‘‘Life of rfesus," and 
the other Spinoza's “rraetatus Theologico- 
Politicus" were translated by her into English, 
-the first from German and th(^ second from 
Latin. This ‘^hows the thoroiigliness of her 
scholarship and the seriousness of her under- 
takings. Yet all this was only in the way of 
|)rcpnratiori for her more important work to 
be (lone later. 

'J''[ie seef)iid period of her life ext(Uide(l from 
her 20th or !>0(h year until her .'JTtli that i- 
to >ay, it was a period of about seven yeaiN 
in length. During this time she lived in 
London, and was assislant Editor (/f the 
Westminster R^n iew, her work being editorial, 
and also writing original articles for the re, view. 
Of course the fact that she held a position of 
such Iderauy im[)orlaiK‘e shows how high a 
place she was already tjdving in the literary 
world. It was during tliis period that she 
formed the jnajnaintaiKm of aneJ finally inari'ied 
(o'orge Henry r^ewcs, the distinguished writer 
on literary, seientilie, philosophical subjects. 
iVo marriagi! was ever more real than this 
although, oil aceouut of the folly, injustice and 
cnndty of English law at the lime, the 
nirirriage was not able (o obtain legal sanction. 
But all the same it was a marriage of love and 
of .serious and high purpose. No husband 
and wife were ever truer to each other than 
wore Mr. and Afrs. Lewes during all the year- 
until Mr. Lewes' death. 

The third period of George Eliot's life was 
from her 37th year until her 5!)th year, - 
extending over 22 years of lime. This was 
the period of her great literary work — the 
writing of her most important novels and her 
poem.s. This entire period was covered by 
her married life with Mr. Lewes, and she 
always attributed its wonderful literary fruitful- 
ness to the happiness, the peace of m id and 
the inspiration which she derived fr< fm liim. 
But at the expiration of but two yei rs from 
the death of Mr. Lewes she married again. 


Her second husband was a long-time aqd very 
dear friend, Mr. John Walter Cross, a man of 
very high .social and busine.ss standing in 
London. Although Mr. Cro.s.s was much 
younger than she, the marriage seemed to be 
in every way a very happy one. With the 
new life theio caiuc to her new peace, new 
hope, lunv interest in everything, and she be- 
came once more her old self. It seemed as 
if there was promise of at least another good 
dozen year.s of splendid work from her pen. 
But it was not to be so. Within less than a 
year a sudden cold developed into serious 
complications, and almost before anyone was 
aware, the end came. 

All of Georgiv Eliot's life in London had 
been lived in tiu; midst of the finest and most 
inspiring liteiviry associations and infiucnces. 
Very early slie formed an intimate ae<|uaint- 
iince, among others, with Herbert Spencer. 
There is a story to the (‘(loot that he was at 
one time her b',aclier in language's. Mr. Spencer 
lakes pain.s liimself to deny this, and to say 
tli'it when he first formed lier acquaintance sIk? 
wut^ .ilnnidy master of .^ix or seven languages. 
Rut very soon a strong frieiuLhip sprang up 
l)<*tw(‘(*h tin' two, which lasted until her death. 
Althougli SpiNicin* did not teach licr laiiguage.s, 
she IxM .tim* an early and devoted student and 
ma-ter of his [ihilo.sophy, and all her later and 
iiKua* important works wore written on the 
basi-. of that philosophy, and almost may be 
e:dh*d pt>pu!ari/;ttion.s, or pr.actical applications 
to life, of tliat philosophy. Moreover we are 
lohl on good authority, th:it it was at least 
j)artly througli IIk^ earm'<t adviciC of Mr. 
Sponcer - or perhai)s tlirough the combined 
advice of Mr. Spencer and her husband, Mr. 
IjCwcs, who both divined earlier than she her- 
self did the real bent of Iier genius — that she 
was induced to undertake the writing of fiction. 
Her earliest venture in this liue, ^^Sceues of 
t’lcrieal Life/' appeared in counectiou with the 
tfoh? Hr phnne ‘^George Eliot," a signature 
never used by her before. These three simple 
and rather short stories, "The Sad Fortunes 
of Rev. Amos Barton," "Mr. Gilfil's Love 
Story," and "Janet's Repentance," attracted 
con.sidorable attention, and (piite sufficient 
praise to warrant her in undertaking a novel 
of greater scope and length. 

The next year, 1859, she published her 
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first long story, Bedo/^ over the same 

nont (Jr /lifunr. This book won a complete 
triumph from the first. On its appearance the 
best critics of England declared with rare 
unanimity that a new star of the second if not 
of the first magnitude had suddenly risen in 
the sky of English letters. The book had a 
groat sale, and was translated almost at once 
into several k-rnguages of the (Minlinent. 

It is (‘urious to look back from this 
distance of time and see how eager was the 
<juest of the public to find out who this new 
genius wjjs. Several difTercnt persons very 
soon appeared claiming t<» be (Jeorge Eliot. 
Naturally enough all of them were men. One 
pretender, so loud and persist cut in his claim 
that the publishers found it lu'cessarv to 
expo&e him, was .a Mr Joseph liiggins of 
Nuneaton. Nor was ho wanting in supporters. 
Among others a Warwickshir(' clergy man 
declared that in his part of the world every- 
one not only knew tliat Mr. liiggins was the 
writer of ‘^Adam Bcde,^’ but could identify 
perfectly the chief characters. 

Jn all this, however, Miss Javans was only 
passing through an experioiice common euougli 
in literary history. Sir Walter Scott was once 
asked by an ac(juaintanco to congratulate him, 
the ac<|uaintanee, on being the “( in at ( bi- 
known,^' the author of “Waverlev.” The 
inasterpieoes of Akin.side, Slieridaii and 
Thomp‘'’on weie claimed by literary highway- 
men. The poet, Hood, had considerable diffi- 
culty in establishing his authorship of '^The 
kSong of the Shirt.’’ Three different persons 
claimed to have written the novel Moshiia 
Davidson.” Fn the George Eliot controversy 
not only was it not generally known for a 
long time who George Eliot was, but it was not. 
even know)) that she was a woman, bdie 
eredit is given to Dickens of having fir<t 
guessed the stjcret. 

The pen that had produced ^^Vdam Bede” 
next gave the world ‘'Mill on the Kloss,” 
then “Silas Marner,” then “Roinola,” then 
“Felix Holt, the Radical.” After that 
came a pause of two years at the end 
of which the novelist appeared in the new 
rMe of poet, writing and publishing in succes- 
sion three volumes of poetry entitled 
respectively, “The Spanish Gypsy,” “Agatha,” 
and “The Legend of Jubal and other poems.” 


Of course the sudden and altogether 
unexpected appearance of a novelist of the 
fame of George Eliot as a writer of poetry 
could not but create a sensation, whether her 
poetry were good or poor. Tn the present 
case it was good ; all whose judgment was 
worth anything agreed to that. But the 
question arose, was it so good as to be worthy 
the genius and fame of ihv great woman from 
whose pen it came ? On this point there were 
different opinions. If s|)a(;c permitted I should 
like to linger on the theme George Kliot as a 
Poet, asking the (juestion, As a ])oet how does 
she rank ? I may only venture to say tliat in 
my own judgment her place is second to only 
a few on the roll of England’s illiisirions singers 
and second to ho houkih, unless it bo Mrs. 
Browning. I do not know that 1 should even 
place Mrs. Jlrowning’s “Aurora licigh’’ above 
George Eliot’s “Spanish Gypsy.” 

In ]S71 George Eliot again look up licr 
pen as a tiovclist, this time to give us “Middle- 
march,” and a Iitth‘ later “Daniel Deronda,” 
the last of that series of remarkabl(‘ works of 
fiction with which she enriched the world of 
literature. • 

One other book should be mentiomal in a 
word. About the lime of Mr. Lewes’ death 
George Eliot published a volume of a wholly 
different nature from any other, entitled 
“Thpophrastus Such,” made up fd what we 
may call a scries of essays of rellections on 
men, things and society. It is a work of pro- 
found and subtle thinking and of some 
importam^e as throwing lights upon its author’s 
views on variouvS subjects. But it has never 
been much read, and by no means takes rank 
beside her novels or her poetry. 

Having now run rapidly through the story 
of George Eliot’s literary life and work, let us 
consider briefly the leading characteristics of 
her writing.s, and her claim to enduring fame. 
George Eliot was a writer of perhaps as 
perfect English as any author of England or 
America. She llways wrofe slowly and with 
great care, and never printed a page until 
every thought was expressed in the most 
faultless manner possible. Her sentences, it 
is tri^ e, sometimes re({uire to be read a second 
tiincpefore one grasps fully their meaning. 
But yiat is the fault, if fault it be, rather of 
her ideas than of her style. Her thought is at 
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times so subtle that the real wonder is that 
she is able to express it so clearly as she docs. 
In the beauty, precision and iinish of her 
English she stands in niarkiMl contrast with 
many English novelists of eminence, and 
should have a first place in the attention 
of all students of stylo in English prose. 

Ibit admirable as she is in literary expres- 
sion, it is not so much this as it is her great 
skill ind’ramiiig plots and dramatic situations, 
and especially her unrivalled ability in 
portraying characters and analyzing motives 
and laying bare the secret workings of the 
liiiman mind and conscience, that gives her 
her chief claim to greatness. Most writers of 
tie! ion have one set of characters whom they 
make pass before us again and again, 'fhe 
nanu's, tin livery and the eonditions under 
wliich they appear are changed, but the 
charactfv are es‘^entially the same. Rnt 
(leorge Eliot never reproduces anything she 
has once given the public. I lor every now 
hook is altogether new. 'fhis is because she 
is a real creator, not a mere putter together 
of s(‘(iond hand material. In many-sidedness 
she is like Sluikespeare. Like him too she has 
(he power to put herself in the place of each 
one of her characters, and nn(^f.*rsland each, and 
feel as each feels, and think .as (*ach thinks, 
and so completely for the time being be the 
one whom she portrays, as to make that 
character liv(? his own independent life — im- 
possible of being mistaken in anything for any 
other character. This is a rare power, which 
only the pre-eminent few in literature possess. 

George Eliot perhaps portrays best the 
^ad and the tragic. I think it is a just criticism 
that there is too much of the tragic and the 
tlark in mairly all her works. Yet her books, 
some of them at least, are by no means wanting 
in the bright and even the humorous. Indeed 
in some of her characters, as Mrs. Poyser and 
Bartlc Massey, she gives ns what is to bo 
classed among the best humour we have in 
k^ngUsh liteniturc. It is sometimes said that 
women writers usually fail in humour. Certainly 
George Eliot succeeds, and as measured by 
this severe test, (for it is a severe test she 
lakes mnk with the greatest of the opposite sex. 

She paints common people admir ibly. 
How wonderfully does she enter , into 
sympathy with Silas Marncr's life, *and 


how delicately and tenderly and faith- 
fully docs she portray all the hopes ’"and 
anxieties and fears of his small mind. 
Particularly well docs she paint the people of 
rural England — their humour, (heir oddities, 
their conceits, their prejudices, their mirrow 
and peciilhir views of life, their badness, their 
goodness. No writer has portrayed women 
with more masterly hand than George Eliot. 
Some of her women characters jire as well 
drawn as any in Shakc&pe.ire. Her portrayal 
of men is perhaps not always so wonderful. 
Children she paints almost or (piite as perfect- 
ly as Victor lingo. 

W(^ should expect her to fail if anywhere 
in drawing ixiigions characters. Having 
grown away from current r(‘ligious beliefs, it 
is natural to fear that she might not do justice 
(o persons who continued to hold them. But 
wc'* have only to read a very little way in 
almost any of her books to see that oiir fear 
is groundless. l.)inah Morri®, the methodist, 
Aunt Agatha and Savonarola, the (■atholics, 
and Mordeeai the Jew, are all drawn with 
e<pial fidelity and sympathetic appreciation. 

fn most of her novels slu* confines herself 
(o lOnglih-h society, and portrays such characters 
ah hlie has h<u‘sclf seen, and known ; and here, 
drawing upon the rich treasures of a life of 
keen and penetrating observation, she is plainly 
most at home and writes with most ease. But 
in one of her stories in prose, ^M\omola^^, and 
in her story in metre “'riio Sparnsh (Wp^^y^’, 
she transports herself to foreign lands, and to 
past ag(’s. Here she has a more difficult task. 
How has she succeeded ? It. is not too much 
to say that her Romola is one of the three or 
four best historical no^'elh of the world, rhist 
as he who would know the Alexandria of 
the early part of the fifth ( entnry should not 
fail to read (-harles Kingsle) ^s “I]yi)atia,^’, and 
as he who would realize the voluptuous life and 
tragic fate of Pompeii, the doomed city of 
ancient Italy, must read Bulwer Lyttou^s “I/ast 
Days of Pompeii'', so he who would understand 
the gay, beautiful, wicked, hollow-hearted, 
fascinating, cruel, splendid Klorcnce of 
Savonarola’s time, whatever else he reads or 
does not road, should be sure that he docs not 
miss the vivid and wonderful panorama that 
waits to pass before his eyes in tlie life-story of 
George Eliot’s ‘^Romola.” 
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It is natural to inquire what is the leading 
characteristic of George Eliot, as a novelist. 
Thackeray will be rernerabered for his pictures 
of the fashion and the foibles of the English 
life of his day, in its so-called higher circles. 
Dickons will live in his broad, hearty, genial 
humanity, and his pictures of the English 
common life of his time, particularly in i(s out« 
ward aspects. For what will George Eliot 
be read and prized and remembered, if she is 
read and remembered at all in coming ages ? \ 
think she will be read, if not by the many, at 
least by the more intelligent few. A hundred, or 
five hundred years from today, he who wants 
to get a view of the soeiety world, or the 
fashionable woj ld, or the political world, or 
the financial and business world, or even of 
the more eA'ternal aspects of tlie religious 
world of NinetcfMith Century I'higland, will 
turn to his library arul hunt up a Dickens, or 
a Thackeray or a Trollope or a HeaconslieW. 
Blit he who wants to know about a deeper and 
more important worhl than those writers 
describe, — the real life of the people,- their 
hopes, fears, struggles, sutterings. aspirations, 
their homes, their work-conditions, their schools, 
their ciuirches, the vast overtnrnings and read- 
justments of religious beliefs caus(‘d by science 
(to many people welcome but to others shocking 
and terrible) -he who wants to know about 
these deep and vital mutters (and what will the 
future care about so much as about the.sc ?) will 
go not to Beaconsfield or Macaulay or Thackeray 
or Dickens, but straight to (jcorge Eliot. 

George Eliot through her books is a great 
teacher, at whose feet men and women of every 
nation, race and religion, may well sit,— a 
teacher of the great moral laws upon which all 
the progress of the. world and human existence 
it^f'lf depends. Scarcely another English 
writer, indeed no other Engish ffreat writer 
of her generation, unless it be Ruskin, breathes 
a spirit of such high moral earnestness. In 
the emphasiti which she places upon right 
doing or righteousness, and in the sure penalty 
which she makes sooner or later always to 
follow wrong-doing or unrighteousness, she 
is a true sister of the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets of the Old Testament. Much of the 
intensity of her stories lies in the fruitless 
attempts of her characters when they have 
done wrong to avoid retribution. 


It is sometimes charged that she teaches 
fatalism. In a sense she does. But it is nol 
the blind fatalism of the old Greeks, or the 
appalling fatalism of the Calvinistic so-called 
Christian theology. Always it is a fatalism 
(if that word is to bo used at all) o( 
ascertainable cause and effect, and therefore 
is not beyond lna^^s piitigation and at least 
partial control. Oftc^ she presents it 
in the form of heredity, as in the case ol 
Fedairna struggling in vain to free hersoK 
from the chains which licr birth and 

ancestry have fastened upon her, — in 
other words, struggling to bo a Spanish 

lady when her veins are full of gypsy blood, 
Indeed no lesson is taught more powerfully 
in the books of George l^^liot than this of the 
power of heredity. We are bound to those 
who hav’e gone before us and to those who 
come after us by tics that we cannot 

break and must not ignore. Yet we arc 

nol helplcs.s. Wc may lift suciety and confinm 
to lift it, but it must be by using heredity 
itself. That is to say, we must see that each 
generation is born better than the preceding 
one. Also we may lift sociejy by means ol 
environment -bv making all the educational 
and moulding inHueneos that surround (ihild 
hood and youth better and better. George 
Eliot never overlooks the powerful influence o! 


environment and education. 

She is sometimes represented as a 
pesxsimist. This is a mistake. 8he is an 
optimist. But hers is not that casy-goin^ 
shallow optimism which indulges the la/y 
faith that all things are coming out righf, 
whether we do anything to make them corn*' 
out right or not. Hers is that high and 
rational optimism which, while it believes that 
the world’s future is to be better than i(^ 
present, and wi th Tennyson, 

“Doubts not that through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are \vi<lencd 
With the process of the suns,” 
yet believes in the world’s progress bemnsr 
it believes that mankind will work hard 
enough to insure that progress. 

Here is the way she herself expresses 
her splendid optimism ; 

“1 loo rest in faith 

'J[iat man’s perfection is the crowning flower, 
*jpwaTd which the urgent sap in life’s great tree 
Is pressing, —seen in puny blossoms now, 
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But ill the world'g great morrows to expand 
VVith broadest petal and with deepest glow.” 

And jigain : 

“Mine is the faith 
That life on earth is being shaped 
To glorious ends, that order, justice, love 
Mean man's completeness, mean elFcet as sure 
As roundness in the dew drop.” 

Nothing is more conspicuous in tin* 
writings of George Eliot than that beautiful 
spirit which she calls ^^altruism/' which the 
New Testament calls the “spirit of the (>ross/’ 
ind which in our every-day language is called 
iinscllishness, -a spirit which breathes through 
ill her pages. If there is one lesson that is 
impressed upon her readers more often and 
more powerfully than any other, it is the 
Ir'^sou that selfishness is misery, whei’cas 
mselfishncss and generous, loving efibrts to do 
>tliers good, brings cv(‘r the highest rewards 
d blessedness. He is both an outlaw and 
I wndeh who lives solely for himself. He is 
I man and an inheritor of all highest good that 
i|)pertains to hunian life, who lives for the 
'oinmon weal. A not inappropriate text 
set at the beginning of any or all of her 
)!ioks would bi', “He that seeketh to save his 
life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life 
or th(‘ truth’s sake and his brothers shall 
ave it.” 

Cieorge Eliot has done not a little by her 
cachings lo shame Christians out of their 
elfish seeking to save their own selfish 
Olds ; she has done not a little to teach us 
ill that we can only save our souls as we sav<‘ 
uirselves from (?vcrything base or sordid or 
M'lfish or hurtful to our highest manhood or 
womanhood ; and especially as we save others 
iroiind us, our children, our brothers and 
dhters, our neighbours, our friends, our foes, 
he poor in our alloys, the erimiimls in our 


jails. For mankind is a solidarity. '^No man 
liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto 
himself.” 

Because George Eliot was unable to 
believe many of the doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity, there were those who called 
her skeptic, lieretio, infidel, and who declared 
her religion not real but only a pretence. It 
was even reported that the prayers and 
sermons of “Adam Bede” and “Dinah Morris” 
were not her own but. wore copied. This 
charge pained her deeply, and she tells us 
how, as :i fact, they came up “out of a full 
heart through burning tears.” It is known 
that that book of deep devotion, “The Imitation 
of Christ,” was throughout her life a favourite 
and much read volume. After her death it 
was found in her room close to her accustomed 
seat. 

1 close this .study nf a noble life and 
chiiraeter, as well as a writer of all but the 
very highest rank, with her own beautiful 
poem, -that poem-prayer with wliioh the 
s^oiumc of her collected poetical writings ends. 
As it was hn' pnayer, so may it well be th(j 
prayer of all trho read it here : 

“Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presenre ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity ; 
in deed of daring rectitude ; in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self ; 

111 thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

This is life to com(‘, 

Which martyred men iiave made jiion* glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May 1 ivach 
That pnre.st heaven to be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some j^rcat agony, 

Knkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beg(*t the smili^ that have no cruelty— 

Be the sweet presence of a good dilfusod, 

And in ditt'iision ever more intense. 

So shall 1 join the choir invisible, 

Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 
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N ot the India tlijit was but tho India 
(hat is is tho theme of these reflec- 
tions ; ilie India not of yesterday but 
the India of today, whieli is easting its 
shadow on tlie India of tomorrow. What is 
this stirring of a new life, the awakening of a 
conscionsness that slumbered for eentiiries in 
peaeefni oblivion, deaf to the rails resounding 
through the countries of the world, heedless of 
the primordial law that every living creature 
is born to breathe the air of freedom ? In the 
midst of this slumber almost simulating death 
has sounded the tocsin, clear and vibrant, and 
the call is. Awake and arise, and be free ! 

Free ! not the wild freedom of the chamois 
leaping on the mountain crag, but the ordered 
and organized freedom of a self-contained and 
self-reliant nation, a nation strong enough to 
resist aggression from outside but living at 
perfect peace with near and distant neigh- 
bours, helping the gradual realization of that 
distant day when nation will not look at nation 
Avith mni(ler in its heart, wlien the blood of 
Abel will no longer cry unto the Lord from 
under the ground. 

Ho long have India and freedom been 
strangers that the wistful longing for freedom 
was almost dead in India. Her varying 
fortunes made no diflerenee, for it merely 
meant a change of masters and yet in the 
Sahara of despair nourished the oasis of 
freedotn in medieval Rajsthan, the land of 
Kings, the abode of Rajputs, Rajpntana. The 
Sagas of that iioroic period were compiled 
together by an English ciironicler in the 
Annals of Rajsthan. Mewar never lowered 
the Hag while the other principalities 
sneenmbed one by one. Rana IVatap Singh 
never submitted to Mogul paramonntcy. 
Queeri Pad mini, rather than yield to the 
foreigner, performed the Jahar Vmfn and, 
with her companions and other Rajput women, 
calmly tlirew herself upon the (laming funeral 
pyre. Freedom was not dead then, though 
it became a thing of the past in the years that 
followed. 


Those who are not interested in the 
attainment of freedom Jby India put on the 
the thinking cap and Aake their heads and 
declare that Ii»dia is almost a continent and 
contains a congeries of races, and there is 
no nation and it would not be safe to let 
India have freedom, for that would result in 
anarcliy. It has happened in the history of 
the world that one nation has subdued 
.•mother, or more than one nation, by force 
or fraud, but such dominion is evanescent 
It is perfectly tine that everything human is 
impermanent but empires are the first bubbles 
that burst on the (lowing stream of Time. One 
momtMi(> tlu^ glitter and pomp of power and 
wealth and empire, the next moimmt only a 
vanished memory over which sweep in 
unbroken silence the waters of Lethe ! 

No nation holds the destiny of another in 
its hands, no nation can set back the hand^ 
on tlie dial of Time, oi‘ arrest the moving 
linger that writes and moves on. The hour 
strikes when the tim(‘ comes and brings to 
every nation its appointed portion. More 
than half a century ago an English historian- 
philosopher declared with great deliberation 
that there are the germs of a nation in India. 
These germs have sprouted ; tho tiny acorn 
will grow into a mighty oalr, the minute seed 
will expand into the many-limbod, deep-shaded 
Ijerfifil tree. 

In recent years the trend of events 
ill India has been discussed tliroughoiit the 
world. There have been new features 
ill the national awakening in India that have 
impressed the nations of the world. All 
precedents have been falsified. There has 
been no volcanic eruption, no display of 
impotent violence. There has been an extra- 
ordinary uplifting of the spirit, a heroic 
determination to snil'cr and to win. 

A great deal has been written outsid(‘ 
Indi . about the remarkable peculiarity of the 
nati( iial awakening in India. It has been 
notic 3d that the example of India has appealed ' 
to foreign countries and the same experiment 
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ha.s been tried elsewhere. I have particularly 
in mind a book written by an Engliah 
journalist who saw things for himself and 
set down his impressions frankly. He has no 
doubts whatsoever of the geniiinene'is of the 
national movement in India and the ultimate 
success of the original methods adopted to 
reach the goal. 

• If at the present moment a stranger from 
beyond the shores of India were to visit 
this country and travel through it he would 
discover nothing unusual, uo ferment, no 
exciteriHiiit, nothing to indicate that a change 
of the greatest moment is coming over the 
spirit of the country. On the other hand, 
he would be greatly struck and perhaps 
puzzled by the apparently (jomplete surrender 
to the inlliienco's of the West. In northern 
India he would find the same European 
garb worn by young men from Karachi to 
(Jaleuttii. 'The uniformity of dress makes it 
impossible to distinguish a young Sindhi from 
a young Panjabi, or a Hihari from a Bengali. 
In South India the change is not so noticeable, 
and, although the number of young men 
wearing the European garb is on the increase 
ill the Madras Pr(‘sidency, there is no 
appreciable change in the ways of living or 
social conditions. In North India the younger 
generation almost forgets that it belongs to 
India and owes some loyalty to the land of its 
birth. With the western garb are combined 
western methods, the western manner of living 
and even P^uropeaii food. Some [ndians 
speak English at home, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters as if they had no language 
of their own. The English they speak jars on 
the ear, for mostly it is bad English. Indian 
children are called by English name.s, the 
Indian words being sometimes perverted into 
English forms. 

The whole thing would be tragic if it 
were not contemptible. It goes without saying 
that most of these people, and many of them 
are not young, are thoughtless and conseipient- 
ly it never occurs to them to inquire why 
Englishmen and Europeans who spend thirty 
er forty years in this country do not make the 
slightest change in their habits or mode of 
living. The answer may be that the English- 
•uaii in India i naturally considers hintBelf 
'superior to the subject population and despj ses 
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Indian ways. Indians who adopt European 
ways may think that they are introducing a 
better and perhaps cleaner mode of livingi but 
is that all ? Does not the outer veneer affect 
the inner nature of these men and women? 
They fQrg(?t they arc bora Indians and they 
can be nothing else, do what they will. 
Indians who live in the English style resent 
being addressed in the Indian fashion. They 
are always called saliebs and their wives mem- 
sahebs. In certain places and certain weathers 
in India English clothing is most uncomfort- 
able but these people will suffer martyrdom 
rather than put on the loose and comfortable 
clothing which properly belongs to them. 

What are the thoughts of those un-Indian 
Indians, what are their aspirations ? Has the 
new longing for nationhood passed them 
entirely by, has the call of the country been 
sounded in vain in their heedless ears? 
Neither apparel nor the ways of living can 
change the nationality of men, or their 
race. Moreover, India has a past 
and a tradition far more distinguished 
than the mushroom growth of modern 
European civilization. India has survived 
while other nations that were her contem- 
poraries have perished and vanished off the 
face of the earth, because throughout all her 
tribulations India has held fast to the past 
and loyally cherished her traditions. What 
can the sons and daughters of India hope to 
gain by a mere change of clothing and 
ordering their daily lives according to an 
alien standard ? 

To look at the surface India seems to be 
iniconcerncd and (juite reconciled to her lot. 
The crust of Indian life crumbles at the touch 
and apparently shows no signs of hardening 
into a firm stratum. The protracted loss of 
liberty for many centuries has made the 
mind flabby and incapable of independent 
and discriminating thought. It is astonishing 
how unreal is the entire superstructure of 
life and endeavour and aspiration in India. 
Several phases of the superficial life of India 
are truly pathetic. The abundance and 

profusion of titles mean nothing and they 
can mean nothing to a people who do 

not possess the primary and elementary 
right of freedom. Yet the craving for 

these and the pride with which they are 
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displayed when obtained indicate a vanity 
almost childish in its ingenuousness. In 
other parts of the world and among nations 
which arc really free and hold a high place 
in the council of nations titles are being 
abolislied as unnecessary and superfluous 
appendages to a man’s name. In India the 
fascination for hollow titles is so great that 
a man is frequently addressed by his title 
rather than by his name and even by some 
title that he does not possess. These men 
lack the power of thought ; their country’s 
welfare is not a matter of any concern to 
them ; they have no share or part in 
India’s bid for freedom. 

The most palpable cflect of the suppression 
of free thought and free speech for so many 
centuries is the reluctance to grapple with 
realities and to face things as they arc. All 
effort to go to the root of things is avoided. 
Mostly people are content to toy and trifle 
with the fringe of groat problems ; the timidity 
ac<|uirod through many generations cannot be 
overcome and men have forgotten to dare 
and to do. The only lesson that centuiies of 
subjugation has taught is safety : Safety 
first, safety all the way and safety last. Risks 
are not to be run but to be avoided. Patriotism 
does not mean sacrifice and suffering, but just 
a little flutter in which no chances are taken 
and no heavy stakes risked. Constitutional 
agitation is a most comforting phrase and gives 
one the assurance of a whole skin. But for 
such agitation it is necessary that there should 
be a constitution. What is the constitution 
possessed by India ? Three times has the 
constitution of India been revised but there is 
nothing like a constitution in India in the 
sense that the (xovernment of the country is 
subject to that constitution. One can under- 
stand constitutional agitation in England, for 
there it is the real thing. The constitution 
provides that a successful agitation should 
attain its object. If there is an unpopular 
measure an agitation may be set up against 
it and by dint of persistent agitation the 
Government may be defeated and deprive<l 
of office and the measure may be rescinded. 
No such thing is possible in India. Constitu- 
tional agitation in the British sense always 
implies the existence of a constitution in which 
all ultimate authority reposes in the people. 


There is a hazy notion that constitutional 
agitation in India means the same thing as in 
England, but it is utterly wrong. In India 
every revision of what is called the constitu- 
tion has synchronized with the vesting of the 
Government with more absolute power, while 
no real power whatsoever has been given to 
the people. The logistative bodies have not 
the slightest power over t|ie Government. 

l^h rases are fetishes* which cannot be 
lightly cast aside and people in India patheti- 
cally cling to the idea of constitutional agita- 
tion, not so much by conviction as by the 
dictates of prudence, for right in front is the 
signal always at danger, flaming r(»d before their 
eyes. Cautious and wise people have to walk 
warily and to bridle their tongues with a stifl 
snaff’le. They dare not take the bit in their 
teeth and bolt. The fastest pace they can 
make is only a gentle amble. 

In other directions in which there is no 
apprehension of a, collision with established 
authority there is no pretence at any restraint. 
There is no poise, no balance, no sense of 
proportion. The extravagance of language 
passes all bounds. I’liere is nothing like a great 
literature as yet in any of the diving Indian 
languages, yet from the lavish praise b(‘stowcfl 
upon various authors in many parts of India 
it would seem as if there are »io other writer^ 
of the same rank anywhere else in the world. 
Some one is called tlie Emperor of Literature, 
another sits on a Throne to which there is no 
other claimant, a third is the greatest Thitikor 
in the world. Superlatives are heaped up 
with a recikloss prodigality truly amazing. It 
is pleasant to dream of ar» imperial crown in a 
land where liberty is unknown. There is 
.satisfaction in claiming supremacy in a sphere 
where no one cares to dispute it. 

1’he Israelites looked upon themselves 
as a people chosen of God, though this 
was of no help to them in I^gypt where 
the Egyptians made their live.s bitter widi 
hard bondage and compelled them to make 
bricks without straw and the taskmasters 
afflicted them with their burdens. In India, 
or at least in certain parts of India, the people 
notpnly believe that they are a chosen people 
but fare firmly convinced that God repeatedly 
appears in their midst in the flesh, in the 
ima|e and with the lineaments of a mam Out 
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of India during the ages only one man appear- 
ed who claimed to be the Son of God and the 
Christ, the Annointed One. But he was the 
Son and not the Father, which is in heaven. 
At the transfiguration of Jesus on a high 
inoiintain, where Peter, James and John were 
present, ^behold, a bright cloud overshadowed 
them : and behold a voice came out of the 
cloud, which said, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him.* 
(Ijrist is the second divinity in the IVinity, the 
Saviour, but not the Lord God in person. 

In India alone the doctrine of divine 
iuenrnation is accepted as part of the Hindu 
faith. There was no such belief in early 
V^edio times. No one could dream of the 
Hrahman of the Upanishads appearing on 
earth in the shape of a man and living and 
(lying as a mortal. It was only after the 
Puranic conception of the Triad — !?rahma, 
Vishnu and iMahcswara -that the theory of 
nrnlfirs was first enunciated. As in the 
diristian Trinity so also in the Hindu Triad 
it was the second divinity that appeared as a 
man among men. Indeed, the first three 
incarnationsS of Vishnu belong to the animal 
kingdom and not tin* human race at all. 
Another was a monster, part lion and part 
man. A'et another was a pigmy. Mention is 
made of only ten ovatnrs of Vishnu, but in 
utter disregard of this authoritative declaration 
aralars have been multiplied and tlicy bid fair 
lo become as numerous as tlie divinities of the 
ffiridu pantheon. What [ndia really needs is 
not a multiplicity of divine incarnations but a 
liiberator who will .show the way to fi’eedorn 
uid enable India to regain the status and 
dignity of a nation. 

There are no indurations on the surface of 
Indian life that any great change is impending, 
or that an intense moral struggle is disturbing 
the listle.ssncss and apathy of centuries. Deep 
down, however, at the core India is filled with 
a passionate longing and an inflexible deter- 
mination to shake off* the incubus of inertia 
that has paralyzed her so long and once again 
resume her pristine ascendancy as a teacher 
and guide of humanity. There is no violent 
reaction, but a strong and deep and abiuing 
faith in the ultimate destiny of India. liven 
i^ccptics must recognize the hand of Providence 
in this new awakening of India. What other 


explanation can be found for this novel and 
almost inspired method that has come into 
operation for compassing the freedom of 
India ? Whence comes this inexhaustible 
capacity for suiroriiig and sacrifice, this fixed 
resolve to accomplish by non-violence what 
other nations have gained by violence? 

Beneath the crust of personal safety is the 
core of personal sacrifice, below the smoke of 
a confusion of thought is the white flame 
of a clear and bright faith. Dispassionate 
observers and unprejudiced people will realize 
with some surprise that the now movement in 
India is not the work of fanatics or lawless 
firebrands, but the carefully thought out line 
of action of men of high social standing, 
profoundly versed in the law under which 
India is at present governed and even success- 
ful lawyers in extensive practice. There was 
nothing to prevent them from following the 
usual routine and living a life of ease and even 
getting the titles which are so highly prized. 
What induced them to give up their large 
incomes, impoverish themselves, court 
imprisonment, suffer hardships and, as 
a consor|uence, shorten their lives ? It 
would bo a gross calumny to say that they 
were posing as heroes and seeking martyrdom, 
'rhey were really making amends for the 
inaction and timidity of their ancestors and 
their contemporaries ; they were paying the 
first instalment of the price of Indians liberty, 
they were laying the foundations of a great 
and glorious future for India. 

Deep down in the heart of Indian society 
glows the passionate and unquenchable, though 
perfectly natural and legitimate, longing for 
freedom and this feeling is steadily growing 
and affecting a rapidly increasing number of 
the sous and daughters of India. The spread 
of the national awakening in India among the 
women is of the utmost significance, for in 
recent times the women of India have been 
living for the most part in seclusion and had 
no part or share in the ambitions and aspira- 
tions of men. But this call of the country, 
this desire for the attainment of the status of 
nationhood has penetrated the thick folds of 
the purdah and brought women out to partake 
in the perils of the struggle and contribute 
their quota of suflFering and sacrifice. This 
would have been incredible if it were not a 
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fMct. With this indisputable evidence before 
onr eyes it is easy to gauge the depth of the 
feeling in the country. 

One beholds with wonder this strange 
contradiction between the crust and core of 
Indian life ; on the surface an apparent 
surrcndor to the meretricious fascination of 
the West, the humiliating adoption of alien 
manners and alien modes of living, the puerile 
hankering for useless titles, the constant 
anxiety for pei’sunal safety and down below 
the dominant spirit of the great adventure, 
the pounding pulse of freedom, the daring 
born of a strong faith, the stern refusal to 
accept imported innovations, the glowing heat 
of a noble passion. To the heart of Jndia 
has come the realization that there can be no 
honour for a people situated as we are in 
India. Honour is for the free, titles and 
distinctions arc for people who are masters 
in their own homes. Jf a title given to an 
Indian confers superiority on him it does not 
take away the inferiority inseparable from his 
race. The liivt and foremost and the only 
thing worth having is c(}ualitv with the other 
nations and this cannot be obtained until 
India has the same status. 

Deeper and deeper has this one thought 
penetrated the heart of India and it is athrob 
with a new [)nJse, every heart^bcat keeping 
time with the steady mareh towards the goal. 
This is the divine discontent that stirs man to 
his innermost being and helps Iiim to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible. 

It has been contended that this new move- 
merit in India, the desire to regain the lost 
position of India, is conliried to a small section 
of the people and there is no unrest among the 
great mass of the population, no eagerness to 
exchange the present state of things for 
another. Is it forgotten that every great 
enterpri’-e ha^ a small beginning and the initia- 
tion of the gr(*at<‘st events in the history has 
been almost unnoticed ? Who ever thought 
when desus with his twelve disciples went 
about teaching in (jalilee, a poor young man 
clothed in a single garb and having no house 
to call Ins home, that the time would come 
when a whole continent and other lands then 
known and also unknown would acclaim him 
as the Christ and the Saviour, and exalt him 
as the King of kings ? In all great concerns 


and undertakings a small beginning is the 
sure.st guarntee of vsuccess. The initiators of 
the movement of freedom in India have been 
called hard names. Have not the Teachers, 
Benefactors and Liberators of humanity been 
reviled in all ages and countries ? Some were 
maltreated, some others were put to death. In 
this respect, nothing unusual has happened 
in India. 

The leaven that raises a mass of dough is 
very small compared with the (|uanUty of 
kneaded Hour ; the lever is a very small in- 
strument as compared with the bulk of the 
material it shifts ; a locomotive cugine is very 
small in comparison with the long train it pulls 
at a great speed. '^Fhe argument that a vast 
movement in its initial stages has only a few 
adherents has m* '^ignilieance and implies no 
condemn.ation. d'he reality is the main thing. 
No nation once awake (‘an be lulled to sleep 
again. Every nation that has sought freedom 
has found it in the long run. 'I'lio struggle 
may be short or it may be long, but it (.'au 
have only one result. What begins at the 
core gradually works ifs way up to the surface, 
every wave in tlu‘ sea reaches riie shore as a 
ripple and when t\v^ coast is rocky it thunders 
against it as h breaker. 

It has becti taken for granted that luimau 
nature in the East is ditrerent from that in 
the West and the long accepted doctrine of 
fatalism produces a disinclinatiou for action 
and makes men and nations contented with 
their lot, whatever it may be. Probably it is 
on the basis of this reasoning that it is believed 
tjicitly if not explicitly, that India will remain 
for ever the unchanging East and will submit 
uucomplaiuingly to perpetual domination by a 
succession of other races. There is no such 
thing as perpetuity in human affairs and the 
love of liberty is not confined to either tln^ 
East or the West. India is not outside the 
pale of hnnianity and if she has had a great 
past there are unmistakable indications thaf 
she will have a great future, unfettered by the 
overlordship of any other race. 

It has also been maintained with a great 
deai of solicitude — perhaps it is real solicitude 
— tllat if India were left to herself there would 
be baos and bloodshed, and for her freedom ^ 
woijld be a dangerous possession. If any 
school of thought is more persistent than 
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another it i.s .sophism. While there is so much 
anxiety about the future of India, anxiety that 
would feign keep [udia in leading strings for 
over, what about the free nations of the West, 
what use have the nations of lOurope made of 
the freedom tliey have enjoyed so long ? Every 
nation in Europe, great and small, is free. 
Powerful and erafty nations of Europe have 
obtained small or extensive possessions in 
other continents but in Europe itself they 
cannot deprive the smallest nation of its free- 
dom. Napoleon tried it ; lie placed his 
relations and general on the thrones of 
diflerent countries in Europe, but with his 
disappearance his creatures and nominees 
disappeared. 'Jlie intense jealousy between 
the natioi»s <d Europe has been the best 
jiuarantec of their freedom. If one man or 
one nation bceomes too powerful or a (jommon 
danger thootliers combine and pnll tin? man or 
imtion down. 

'^llie, freedom of iMirope is a daiig^T to 
herself and to the rest of the world. One 
hears of su^age tribes constantly at war, of 
vendettas and blood fends that are carried on 
from generajion to generation, but lliese pale 
into utter insignilicanc.e when compared with 
(he bloodtliirstiuess ol Kiii’opcan iialioiis, the 
calculated and scientilic ferocity with whicli 
slaughter is carried out on ;in appalling scale, 
ff this is the height of civilization and ireedom 
it would be inlinit(‘ly better for mankind if it 
were n(‘ver attained. Those who profess so 
much anxiety for tlie pn'servation of peace in 
India would not liave (he slightest hesitation 
in dragging India into a war with which slie 
has no concern. 

The tragedy of Europe is that while 
every nation in that continent is lre(* 
not one of them is free to prevent 
the outbreak of war. Wars arc declared 
not by nations but by Goxau-uiuents conducting 
the atlairs of nations. If any nation 
were to set its face against war and to 
refuse to vote money and supplies war would 
become impossible, but the Free nations ol 
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Europe are utterly impotent to (mntrol their 
Governments when it comes to a declaration 
of war. The appeal to their honour, the licrce 
desire to n*pel foreign aggression is irresistible 
and nations are unresistingly driven to war 
like sheep to the slanghlcr. 

P(*rish the thought of such freedom for 
India, a freedom which is a consttint menace 
to the liberty of other nations and which looks 
upon Avar as the natural pastime of a free 
nation ! Not in blood is laid the foundation 
of the liiture freedom of India, because blood 
cries out for more blood, but in sullering and 
self-surrender. Never will a free India seek 
to deprive anotluu* nation of its liberty, never 
will she; permit herself to be. involved in an 
avoidable war. A true lover of freedom can 
never regard with (mmplacence the snatehing 
away of the liberty of another, for he realizes 
that freedom is as dear to another as it is to 
himself. IVee<lom combined with national 
iKMglibourlincss and a good understanding 
should ensure the peace of the world. Indi- 
viduals and Governments that seek to plunge 
their countries into the* horrors of w^ar should 
b(‘ incontinently outhiAved. 

Krmn tlu‘ core to the erii^t :ill India will 
1 m' ixjrmrated \vi(li this new-born and natnr:t) 
desire for the primary right of every tuition. 
The unchanging East is changing, for it is the 
laAV of nature. All over Asia has passed the 
breath of a new life and a new aAvaktming is 
visible' everyw^lu'n'. 3Iie danger lien in the 
West where Europe is threaUMiing herself with 
self-extinction. She has learned nothing by 
the last \\ Olid War and is apparently ready 
to begin it all over ag;iin. For India the 
prospect is neither menacing nor gloomy, 
'Throngh all her tribulations she has held on 
to th(‘ past and it is her past that will ensure 
the greatness of her future. Neither the 
civilization nor the iusatiabl<‘ lust of Avar of 
the West will b<' the ideal of India whose 
desire for fre(*dom is based on the resumption 
of her old jilace as a tcaieher and guide of 
other nations. 
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T he study of a lU'W hook on Hindi 
literahire by my friend, Ksliiti Mohan 
Son, of Santiniketan, suggested to 
me the subject of my loeturo <his 
evening. His volume of essays, on the 
Hindi mjstieal religions writers, is shortly 
to be published in English by En/ae <V: Co., 
liondon, and T should whsh all my audience 
to read it, ns I have done with great profit, 
fndeed, it so deeply impressed me that I now 
feel certain that it ought to be followed up 
by an English edition of the same author’s 
great masterpiece on Dadn, which recently 
appeared in Bengali, with an important 
introduction by Rabindranath Tagore. 

J'hc close collaboration in Medieval Hindi 
literature between Rabindranath Tagore and 
Kshiii Mohan Sen, which has done so much 
to increase the fame of the Hindi Poets 
abroad, throughout the world, may noi yet 
be fully understood in (Jujarat But at 
iSantiniketivn, where the IViet lives, it has 
become an integral part of the life of our 
Asrani. It has led on to a (liair in Hindi 
literature being aimed at in the future and 
also a Hindi Library being established. We 
have already received gifts for this library 
from eminent Hindi writers and we have a 
Hindi teacher, I^andit Dwivedi, who has 
proved of eminent service owing to his 
admirable knowledge and understanding of 
Bengali literature side by side that of Hindi. 
Two of the Europeans engaged in study at 
Visvabharati have taken up Hindi as one 
of their subjects and there arc fifteen other 
pupils. All this development has gradually 
occurred chiedy owing to the enthusiasm for 
medieval Hindi literature of the Poet 
himself and Kshiti Mohan Sen. For our 
Gurudev regards this literature as the very 
flower of Hindu religious culture. 

IGshiti Mohan Sen, thus inspired by the 
Poet, has now taken up the collection of the 
poems of a third Hindi writer, Rajjab. From 
what I have already seen, in manuscript, 


Rajjab’s name is likely ^kiud on the same 
level a.s those (d I)a(ln anVl Kabir, and to 
write this is to give him very high praise 
indeed. 

Only beginning has been made in the 
discovery of these great treasures of literature 
which had become covered with the dust of 
ages and almost lost to the world. There 
eonld hardly be a more inspiring task today 
than to take part in their restoration. Kshiti 
Mohan Sen has wandered up and down the 
Morth and West of fndia during his vacations 
engaged in this form of researcJi. He told me 
that one of the most fruitful centres of such 
excavation work (if! may so call it) has been 
among the villages of Kathiawar, where the 
kindly people still hand on by word of mouth 
these religious songs which arc so simple and 
yet so profound. i 

(Jujarat had its own gr(?at part (i* (>lay in 
this blossoming into song of Medieval India. 
Dr, F. W. Thomas mentions only three names, 
Narsingh Mehta, Mirabai and Bremananda. 
Mirabai’s name stands out, unparalleled and 
and incomparable, as the noblest woman saint 
and religious mystic that Western India has 
produced. Every recent poet of (Jujarat has 
paid a tribute to her memory, and the 
remarkable revival of (Jnjarati literature 
which wc are witnessing today has received 
its own creative impulse from the same source 
of hhakti, or religious devotion, from which 
Mirabai drew her songs. 

One other name I will immediately 
mentiori, whose thoughts are singularly akin to 
those of Mirabai, — Jnanadas. liatcr on, I 
hope to recite a translation of one of his 

F ocras which Rabindranath Tagore has made 
rom the Hindi manuscript of Kshiti Mohan 
8en. When I do so, you will agree with 
me that his songs are worthy of a prominent 
place I in any anthology of mystical religious 
poetry such as that which the Oxford 
f University Press has published. 

I liave not mentioned as yet Guru Nanak 
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Olid the later Gurus of the Sikh cornraunity. 
Nor have I called attention to the remarkable 
unity of religious cultures between Hindus of 
the Bhakti type and Safi Mussulmans which 
forms the glory of Sind, In one brief lecture, 
these great subjects can only be referred to 
in passing, though I am greatly tempted to 
dwell longer upon them. 

11 

W^e see then at Santiniketan, under 
Rabindranath Tagore’s genial influence, two 
currents of Indian culture already meeting, — 
Bengali and Hindi. Surely it is time that 
Gujarati literature, which has its affinity with 
both, should seek to mingle its own waters 
along with the two fertilizing streams. You, 
who rightly love your own literature, should 
come to regard Santiniketan as your own. 
'Inhere is a Poets’ corner there for Mirabai, 
side by side with Tulsidas and Tukaram, 
Nanak and ICabir, Rnjiab and dnauadas, on 
an c<|ual footing with the poets of Bengal, 
dust as in Rabindranath’s famous song of the 
Motherland ho reveals his love for every part 
of India, so there is a place in his Asram for 
every true Tijdian <nilture. 

rn 

' My own forecast of India's literary future 
is this. While the English language, which 
must always remain foreign to the masses of 
the village people, may continue to hold its 
[)lace as an organ of commerce and external 
communication, it will no longer bo the one 
language setting the type for the literatures of 
modern India. To use the words of Science, 
the English language instead of being dominant' 
in Indian literature will become ‘recessive.’ 
On the other hand, the different Indian 
languages themselves will form fruitful iiiuons 
with one another, just as Bengali and Hindi 
are already doing at Santinikotan. It has 
been a great joy to mo to watch this jirocess 
going on, not only in Bengal but ifi Gujarat 
also ; for here in Gujarat I find to my great joy 
many cultured people who have made a special 
study of Bengali. Only the other day, I had 
a long talk with my friend. Master Kariina- 
shanker and discovered that he had lea.(*nt to 
read Bengali books even on abstruse subjects 
in order to understand the beauty of Tag;ore’s 


poems in their original setting. He had also 
learnt to value a series of religious addresses 
by the Poet, delivered in the Mandir, which 
have never yet been translated into English. 
This interchange of highest thoughts, through 
the different mother tongues, is a very precious 
possession. It will do much to make India 
one ; and in this process of interchange the 
Hindi language, in a remarkable manner, holds 
out its hands on either side to Gujarat and 
Bengal. 

Since Hindi .stands thus iii a middle 
position and is often a bridge between the 
mother tongues on Eastern and Western India 
it is incumbent on modern Hindi writers while 
forming their own style to choo.se the simplest 
words rather than those that are ornate. As 
a common lingua fniura, easily understood, 
Hindi must preserve chiefly those words and 
pjirases which are common to the kindred 
languages of Northern India around it. There 
will be no injury to Hindi itself by the simpli- 
fication which I have suggested. Rather, it 
will draw the langu.'ige nearer to the hearts of 
the village people, and also nearer to the 
great Erdu-speaking world. 

It is necessary further to work out, in a 
sympathetic manner, the whole vexed question 
of a common Indian script. No one could 
wish the flexible and beautiful Bengali and 
Gujarati scripts to be laid aside in favour of 
Hindi, Put the Nagari script itself can be 
modernized in such a manner that Bengali and 
(jiijarati words (mu be adcc|uatcly transliter- 
ated. Such transliteration has already proved 
its value in popularizing among Hindi readers 
Tagore’s famous volume of poems, Gitanjali, 
whose Uen^ali verses can easily be followed 

O • 

when written in the Nagari character's. 

In all these matters, there needs to be a 
something in the form of a ‘Laboratory’, (as 1 
would (‘all it), where diflereiit cultures can 
meet and where research can be carried on. 
In the North of India, there could be no better 
pl.acc for su(*h a purpose than Snntinikctnn, 
This clioice is not due to iny own deep love 
for the Poet and his Asram, but rather because 
1 have found there an atmosphere of freedom 
which makes experiment in these directions 
fruitful. Kurthermore, the centre of such work 
must obviously be steeped in literary associa- 
tions and the character of the work done must 
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make it n work of love. 1'hese eonditions 
also exist \n the Poet’s Asram. 

IV 

Let iiKi now go forward from these loosely 
coiineetrd thoughts to the picture of medieval 
fudia itself at tlio time when Hindi literature 
ea?ne to its birth. The J^hakti Movement had 
its origin at one of tlie dark(‘st hours in Indian 
llistorv. Then* arc no annals in the whole 
of Indian History more full of gloom than 
those which saw the repeated invasions of 
powerful warring tribes from Central Asia, 
which swept away all culture and llius des- 
troyed some of the highest human hopes. No 
volume iri the Tuassive Canibridg(i History is 
more full of tales of misery than the one that 
describes thest; Dark Ag(‘s in India, ^'et it 
was in this very period (hat the good seed was 
sown, which was to b(‘ar such marvelhuis fruit. 

Ramananda was the great soul who carried 
from the South of India the vision of the 
Love of (lod which Ramarnija liad preached. 
He left altogether behind the impersoird 
monism of abstract philosophy, and touched 
the innermost heart of religion. We have 
very little left of Kamananda’s teaching, but 
there are stories of his own conduct which 
show how truly noble ho was in breaking 
through every barrier so that the love of man 
might conform to tlie Love of Cod. One 
beautiful story ha.s been told in Kngiish by 
Rabindranath Tagore and given to Mahatma 
(iandhi for the pages of his paper called 
HitrijniL It relates how Ramananda found 
tl)e presence of tiu' God, whom he worshipped 
in an act of s(‘rvicc done t/O an ont-e.aste. 

Surely this South Indian saint was one of 
the lugliGst personalities that India has ever 
produced. His immense iullueiico for good 
in moulding Indian History is only gradually 
being reeogni/ed by historians, but his fame 
is now assured. He came as a stranger from 
a distant part fd India and settled in the North. 
Nevertheless, he was able, through his twelve 
disciples, to create such a revolution in tlie 
spiritual life of Hinduism all through the 
Northeni plains that it has never died away 
since It would seem also as if the very 
central theme of tlu* later poets, concerning 
the search for God through the devotion of a 
pure heart, had its origin in him. Sanskrit, 


the learned language of the age in which he 
was well versed, was left entirely on one side. 
He became so acclimatized to the North' of 
India that ho learnt the vernacular language 
of Hindi and sang his songs in simple Hindi 
words that could be easily understood by the 
common peo|)lc. Here is one of his refrains : 

Jdfi pall ptfchhai vahi koi : 

Ifffri I n hhajfii, st) kait hni. 

which may be translated : 

“Let no one ask mo what a man’s caste is, 
or witli whom Ik* eats. If a man shows love 
to God, he is God’s own’'. „ 

Rajuanauda himself acted on this principle. 
He took, as two oj. his chief disciples, a 
Muslim and an untouchable. He united 
these with a Rajput rajah and a Rrahmin. 
He was also among tlu; first to admit women 
into full disciplcship. Such acts as those 
represent nothing less than a moral revolt 
from that e.iste. exclusiveness which had 
hitherto petrified Hinduism for centuries 
past, especially in tlu* South, lie also csta- 
blished, as I have said, true religion in the 
tcmj)le of the soul instead of in external 
worship. “One day”, he wrote, /T went with 
sandal paste and otlier things to the temple- 
to worship ; but the true Guru reveal(*d 
himself to me in my own sour'. 

The i»ew teaching eoneeiaiing the love 
of God appealed in a remarkable mann(*r to 
N^orthern India ; but it still lacked a full 
literatun*. Then Tulsidas, tlu* greatest poet 
of them all, gtive the story of Rama and Sita 
wdth its moving incidents, full of moral 
beauty. As Sir George Grierson has described 
the change, Tulsidas’s liamayaiia became the 
daily scripture, sung and recited in the homes 
of more than a hundred and fifty million 
peoph;. Probably no book, except the Bible 
and the (iurau, has had such a widespread 
iiilluence among the humble masses of 
mankind. Powerful, beyond all telling, was 
the geuiu.s of Tulsidas, who could re-writ(* 
V^alrnik^^s story in such an inspired mannei* 
that it continued to enchant for ages the 
great part of India which could read it in the 
original Hindi. In addition it iias been tran- 
slatedlover and over again into every verna- 
cular. It is still reckoned among the living 
scriptures of the world in modern times. 
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Here, at this point, it becomes difficult 
not to pause and dwell further on these 
great events which were far more important 
to the human race than the rise and fall of 
empires. Most of all would I like to go 
further and tell the later story of the Sikh 
Gurus. But instead of this, I wish rather 
today to point out the oxtraordinarv parallel 
between medieval India and medieval 
Europe ; for I have never seen this pointed 
out clearly before. 

In W^estern Europe, for many centuries, 
there had come what we have been accustomed 
to call the Dark Ages. 'l’'hosc were almost 
contemporary with the ^Dark Ages in India. 
For wr, too, had our dread invasions of Huns 
and other powerful warring tribes from 
(.Central Asia, who ruthlessly swept away our 
old culture aiul left desolation behind them. 
We, too, in Euiopc should certainly have sunk 
under the never-ending misery of those times, 
if it had not b(;en for the rise (in wonderful 
succession) of saintly men and women, who had 
found the love of God in their inmost hearts 
and were able to show it forth in their lives. 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, one of the first of 
tliese singers, gave us the famous hymn of 
love, which is still .sung all over the world 
today : 

“Jesii, the very tlioui^ht of Thee, 

With Hweetness fills the breast, 

But sweeter far Thy fare to see. 

And in Thy presenoe rest. 

Thou hope or every contrite heart, 

Thou joy of all the meek, 

To those who ask how kind Thou art. 

How Kood to those who seek. 

But wliat to those who find ? Ah this, 

No tongue or pen can show. 

The love of Jesus, what it is. 

None ])ut His loved ones know”. 

This is the very language of devotion, 
which can be paralleled in the Bhakti saints 
of India. Words like these were echoed in 
the life of St. Francis of Assisi, the ‘Little 
Brother of the Poor'. They also came back 
with fresh radiance from the cloister cell in 
ihc ‘imitation of Christ’, written in the silence 
>f the monastery by St. Thomas a Kompis. 

^ )ut of this Bhakti Movement in Europe which 
'spread among the simple village people, a new 
^lawn of hope began to rise. 


VI , 

Let me turn back to India and give a few 
great lines from those Hindi poets. 

Kabir sings : 

Sfidhu so sat gum wohi bhanai. 

“O brother, my heart yearus for the True Guru, 
who fills the cup of true love. He drinks of it 

Himself, and otters it then to me 

He shows joy and sorrow to be one: 

He fills all utterance with lovc’\ 

Notice that great lino : “He shows joy 
and sorrow to be one”. Such a great word 
as this roaches down to the central my.stery 
of human existence. It goes to the heart 
of pure religion. 

“In the Cross alone is true joy to be 
found,” is the parallel rnes.sagc of St. Thomas 
it Kernpis. St. Francis of xVssisi’s life of 
perfect joy and suffering combined gives it a 
personal meaning. 

' Take another subject — the vastuess of 
the human spirit realized in poetry and 
music : 

“Where were your .*songs luy bii’d,” sings 
Jnanadas, “When you spent your night in 
the nest ? What makes you lose your heart to 
the sky ?” 

The answer comes : 

“When I stayed within bounds in my 
nest, I was content But when 1 soared into 
vastness, I found I could sing,” 

Again, how profourjd is the thought there 
expressed, and how it sums up the whole 
pilgrimage of human life towards the 
Unknown ! 

And last of all, we have your own Mirabai 
.singing of her ijnest for God : 

A hatn Mira Ttama nam 
Now I sing only the name of Rama, the name 
of Rama and no other. 

My Father I have left behind : 

My Mother I have abandoned. 

I’Ntu my owu brother I have left behind : 

I have sought the company of the Saints, 
and now' I rare little for any public blame. 

With tears of love J have watered the 
creeper of immortality. 

On the way 1 found tw’O guides, 

The Saints and Rama. 

To the Saints, I make my bow : 

But Rama 1 keep in my heart. 

VII 

What then are some of the practical 
lessons to be drawn from this lecture ? I 
will only mention two : 
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(1) We ought surely to strengthen the 
great Poet of India's hands in this research 
work, which he and Ins staff have undertaken 
at Sanliniketan. We must seek earnestly 
to prolong his life by setting him free from 
financial worries and cares at this most 
depressing time, when his own resources, so 
freely given in the past, are exhausted. 

(2) We should seek here loeaHy to 
carry out the full discovery of new treasures 


of song, of this spiritual kind, which are still 
carried on the lips of the village people, but 
have not yet been committed to writing. 

If, in either of these ways, the Gujarat 
Sahitya Sabha is able to help this great 
cause, which is so close to the heart of our 
Gurudev and also to the heart of our mother- 
land, then this lecture will not have been 
given in vain. t 


EVILS OF TEA-DRINKING 

Hv Sin \\ (I ROY 


T lCA-<lrinking was almost unknown in Bengal. 
But l^ord Curzon, the high priest of 
imperialism and exploitation, levied a tea- 
cess, the proceeds of which were made ever to 
the Kiiropoan Tea Association. Being amply 
proviiled with funds it commenced its propagamla 
operations by opening tea-shops in all the pro- 
minent places in the Indian quarters of Calcutta 
and distriluiting cups of tea and also picc-packets 
gratis. The ‘•E^lucated’' Bengali cviM' on the. 
alert for imitating European ways, eagerly swallow- 
ed the laiit. He has already Ih'Coiii'* a < ')nfirmcd 
tea-drinker and the habit is s])reading like wild 
fire among the coolies, carters ami labourers in 
general. The Tea Association, having captured 
Calcutta and emboldened by its phenomenal 
success has begun propaganda on a large scale 
in the Provincial towns and big railway termi- 
nals with immense success. A cup of tea— “the 
cup that cheers, but not inebriates^* -may be 
refreshing in cold countritis but there is absolutely 
no need for it in warm climates. A European 
when he drinks tea has at any rate substantial 
food in his stomach. The ill-paid and badly 

nourished clerk in Calcutta or Bombay feels 
fatigue after a couple of liours* hard work at the 
de-k and diinks a cup of tea. He momentarily 
fcel^ refreshed and goes on with his drudgery 
ami again follows with another cup and in this 
way ho often drinks half-a-dozen cups, lie 

urges in support of this habit ibat it kills appetite 
an<l therefore he has no need for nouriBliing 
food. I am as much concerned here with the 

medical or physiological aspects of the que^jtion 
as with its economic hearing ; 9G per cent, of 

the tea produced in Bengal comes from the 
European gardens and barely 4 per cent, from 
the Indian. The tea-drinking habit is spreading 
fast among the masses and, if it goes on at this 
rate, in the course of the next ten years the 


p()l>ulation of Bcng d being taken at iniJlioiit*, 
the Eiiri)poan pl.iiiters may satVIy count upon 
a yearly sale of oi) million ruf)(*es worth of lea 
in Bengal alone. One rupee [xm- liead per annum 
is only a nioilcrate e.^tiinale and rcprcM*nts S(j 
mu<‘h wcaltli drained out of the lanJ. Some 
deductions may be made from the actual tiraiii 
involved in the shape of the wages nl ihc 
niiserably-paifl coolies. 

I( is m'Cf^sary to (|uote hen? cxjicit medical 
opinion on th(‘ deleterious eficcis of tea and 
colfee drinking. 

“In Itcngrtl, fr»)in the time niimeiiimia), every 
man, rich or ]>i>or, used to lake his morning 
meal of Uur ('hhola (molassis ami i^ram) or A'ht- 
('‘hhnhi (gii)ger and gram) or Ohhola ami AJnn 
(fried rice) (»r phni-hlmt (rice with ihe water aficr 
boiling) and milk, as the case may be, and as 
dieieiic prescript i«)ns they can hardly he improved 
upon either in general b dance or in vitamin 
confeiit. Tlie ricli used to siiptilcrncnt such 
dietary by the addition of batter and sngiir candy 
and oc<’asi()nady Ohhana (curded milk), making 
an almost ideal meal. 

Nearly .‘10 years ago, the Indian Tea Association 
started, ill the interests of trade, an intensive 
campaign for the introduction of tea into India, 
as a dietary of the pet^ple. As the vast majority 
of ImliaiJH are too poor lo afford both their 
cuHtomr»ry fiK'd ami tea it meant the sub-jiituiiou 
of their h>od by tea altogjuher. VVdiile the asso- 
eialion moved heaven and earth in pursuit ol 
their sordid inlcrcst to indueo the people to fal* 
off from tbeir immemorial custom, not a litik 
finger was raised, even by the Sanitary Depart 
men I, to warn the unsuspecting people that < 
decoclion of lea. but for the presence of traces o' 
milk of donhifnl quality, possesses no diefeti 
va^ue whatsoever. This selfisli onslauglit of ili * 
Indian Teii Association on the citadel of custo ^ 
has continued, without let or hindrance, from 
any quarier. for thirty solid years, with the resul 
tiikt the Associatiou have succeeded in their none 
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too praiseworthy attempt, to strangle the salutary 
and niuveraal dieteiic custom of the country and 
nuclcrniine the hralth of a ^uilelcsB people.” — 
N. 7^. Sen Gu))ta, M.D. 

“Tea and coffV-e giimulate the heart and nervous 
system,... Even properly- made lea. if taken in 
hirjre quantities (and in some individuals in quite 
small amounts) may lead to indigestion, freneral 
nervousncHs. palpitation, jridJineps, and insonuiia. 
It necessarily docs harm if taken instead of food, 
or to mask the ctrects of fatijiue, ami so enahlc 
a man to on workinir when his brain really 
needs rest..”-J. Walter Carr, M.D, F.R.C.S., 
London. 

PiCRii.s tN A or Ti:a 

Continnul tea-drink injj is ))erni(*ioii.«, the de.sire 
lor alcohol i.s a natural cravinjr, and tobacco is 
a mild and soni(*times helpful sedative, according? 
(0 Dr. AV. E. Dixon, of Cambridc^e, who address- 
((I the British Medical Association at Winnipeg 
recently on “Dru^ Addiction.'* His view.s on 
(he comparative values of the .stimulants may 
be summarized as follows : 

One of the causes lentlinj^ to neurosis, he said, 
was the univfTsal and re;;id.ir consiimpiion of 
eatreino, the oommonest, thoii;^h it mi^ht be the 
least harmful, of dm^ addietious. 

Tea and eoirer* wr-re the ehii'f caUcine hevora^ces. 
One ^n)()d enp of tea usually contained luoro than 
a f»rain of caUcine, so that the nvrra^e tea drinker 
eonsumed 5 to 8 p;ruiii8 of eallVine daily, a not 
inennsidcrahle amount. 


The continual use of caffelno produced mental 
irritahility and excitability and sometimes dizziness 
and dij^estive troubles, while reflexes were always 
exa^tjerdted. All these effects could be produced 
by G to 7 grains daily. 

“The intro-^^uction of tea throughout the country 
of late years has caused so much damage to the 
dig'^siive y^ower of the people of our upyier and 
middle classes, that tea-dysjDepsia has become quite 
ail endemic disease iu our cities and towns. If 
tea be taken in a concentrated form like soup, 
containing a large amount of tannin and made 
rich with plenty of milk, and sugar in five or 
six large cupfuls a day, it produce:! after a time 
acidity, wind colic and costiveneas. Sleeplessness 
and loss of apyictitc follow. At last some dilation 
of the stomach and palpitation of the heart.” 

Dr. .lohn Fisher writes that caffeine, the active 
principle of tea has a “cumulative effect and acts 
somewhat similarly to cocaine stimulating at first, 
but, like other drugs with an inevitable and 
d< pressing reaction, demanding further stimulants, 
and leaving the consumer w'orsc than he was 
before. In this way, tci is the cause of much 
depression, discontent, unrest and craving for 
excitement. It also creates indigestion, insomnia, 
afuemia, constipation, and often leads up to 
alcohol drug taking, and even insanity. Coffee 
is aa had , cocoa not much better.” 

Dr. J. Batty Tnke says : “It is an oyien question 
wheih^r the whisky botile. or the tcajiot exercises 
the most baneful influence.”* 

* From the forihcoming second volume of Sir P. C. 

Bay*? f.tfc and Lsperiences. 


CINCHONA PLANTATION AND FACTORY IN BENGAL 

By Du. MANMOIIAN SEN, d. sr. 


T hanks to mulurin, (ininine is familiar 
to many, but few know or care to 
know bow and where it is oblnined. 
Yet the manufacture of Quinine is one 
of file bif^ industries of Iiidiji and its future 
IS full of immense possibilities. J^'or at pre.sent 
India produces but a fraction of its total 
■ onsiimplion, which again falls miserably hhort 
<'f its requirements, and (ininine is, and will 
f einain, the chief, nay the only sure, specific 
ior malaria, ins|)ite of the synthetic anti- 
> ‘ularial drugs which have of late appeared in 
I le market. The total annual consumption 
' India is nearly 200,000ll>s, of which a little 
: ore than two-t birds is imported from abroad, 
J^uiounling in value to some twenty-five lakhs 
‘ ' rupees. 'Jhis quantity is totally inadeqmttQ 


for the proper treatment of the malaria-stricken 
populace of India. India is probably the most 
malarious country in the w'orld. Malaria 
exacts a toll of a million lives annually, as 
compared to the world figure of 3y millions, 
while some 100 million people arc infected. 
On the basis of 110 grains per head, which is 
the rocogniml minimum for each paroxysm, 
and assuming that each patient has one attack 
only in the year, the total requirement comes 
to l,o00,000lhs. Various high oulhorities have 
one and all expressed the opinion that the 
present quantity of 200,000lbs is hopelessly 
insufficient to effectively fight malaria in India. 
Sir Patrick Hehir, for instance, puts at 
970,000ll)S the minimum quantity required for 
having any effect on the malaria problem in 
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fndia. The minimum for Bengal was estimated 
at 100,000f)>s by Dr. Bentley. This makes 
clear the possibility of the expansion of this 
industry. But the possibility is increased 
enormously by the fact that India is the only 
country in the British Empire, where the trees, 
from tlic bark of which Quinine is obtained, 
have been grown successfully so far and the 
British Empire, which, according to Dr. A. 
Balfour, sustains an annual loss of 52 to 62 
million pounds sterling due to sickness, debility 
and death (some 2 millions) caused by malaria, 
looks to India for its siip|)ly of (iuinine. The 



Dr. M. fit II, in Charfre of the Faefory 


importance of this industry is clearly evident 
and a short account of it would, it is hoped, 
interest the readers. Hut before coming to 
that a few words about the romantic origin 
and spread of < Quinine may not be out of 
place here. 

(Quinine, as mentioned at the outset, is 
obtained from the bark of a tree. This tree 
used to grow wild in the jungles of Peru, 
Bolivia, EVjuador and a few other countries 
of South America. The natives seem to have 
been aware of its. efficacy. For the bark was 


known in Peruvian as ‘‘Quinaquina^^ ^*Quina^^ 
meaning bark and ^^Quinaquina^^ bark possess- 
ing medicinal properties. The Spanish priests 
became acquainted with it towards the end of 
the 16, h century sometime after the Spanish 
conquest of those countries. About 1639 the 
Countess of Cinehon, the wife of the then 
Spanish Viceroy, was (flired of fever by the 
priests with the powdered bark of the tree. 
At that time tho bark powder used to be 
administered, as (Quinine and the other active 
principles had not been isolated. The Countof.s 
was greatly impressed and she introduced it 
into Spain and from that the tree came to be 
known as Cinchona tree. From Spain the 
priests — the Jesuits — spread it far and near 
and the bark powder also went by the name 
of Mosuit^s powdcF’. By the end of the 17th 
century it had spread as far as (Jiina, for we 
hear of the Chinese Emperor being treated 
with this drug. Soon the demand was so 
heavy that fears arose of the extinction of the 
trees in South America, where the Oovern- 
ments were apathotie, and efforts were made 
to grow it elsewhere. At that time the English, 
the Dutch and the French had colonies contain- 
ing large malaria-ridden tracts and they took 
up this problem and a problem indeed it 
proved. For C'inchona is a very delicate tree, 
requiring special soil and climatic conditions for 
its successful rearing. Moderately steep slopes 
with rich, porous, loamy and well-drained soil 
arc best. I]xtreme.s of temperature are to 
be avoided, for it stands neither heat nor too 
much cold. It thrives best at heights ranging 
from 1500 to 5000 feet. There are several 
varieties of Cinchona trees and the correcl 
elevation and temperature have to be chosen 
carefully for each. Rain is another big factor 
The proper amount of rain distributed through- 
out the year is essentia), slight variation causing 
heavy loss. No wonder French attempts in 
Algeria about the middle of the 19th century 
proved a failure. The Dutch started in Java 
about 1852 and luckily were successful, sv' 
much 80 , thanks to the congenial climate ol 
the place, that today Java supplies 90/^ 
the total production of the world and thu 
hoidjs the key position and dictates price‘s 
The British also started experiments in India 
Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand 
Jamaica, Trinidad and other places, but no 
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where, excepting in India, were these siiceess- 
ful. It cannot be said however that things 
wer(‘ pursued to a definite conclusion every- 
where. fn Ceylon, for instance, the plantations 
were started by private pi‘ople, who later gave 
it up in preference to tea, rubber etc., for 
(^inchona does not hold out the same prospect 
of sure and immediate profit as tea, rubber, 
etc., do. Besides the difficulties in roaring 
already referred to, there is no income* at all 
for the first few years, so that capital is locked 
up. Moreover, an area double the area 
actually under cultivation has always to be 
maintained, as (finchona does not thrive well 
on the same land for a considerable number 
of years and has to be grown in rntation with 
other crops. Inspite of all these difficulties 
the cultivation of Cinchona in India has been 
persevered with to success and a big manu- 
facturing industry built up. Hiis is the result 
of 70 yeara^ patient effort and the present 
article is about it all. 

The introduction of Cinchona in India is 
due mainly to the efforts of Lady Canning. 
In 1858 the Secretary of State for India sent 
out Mr. Clements Markham to South America 
to collect seeds. He had difficulties because 
of the jealousies of the South Americans, but 
he managed to secure some seeds and with 
these plantations were started in the Nilgiri 
Hills in Madras in 1861 and in the Darjeeling 
District in Bengal in 1864. At about the 


.same time Mr. Charles Ledger, 
an Englishman collecting animals 
in Peru for the Australian 
Government, got hold of some 
seeds of a good variety and these 
he sold in halves to the Dutch 
aud to India. These also passed 
to the two plantations. 

In Bengal, after useless efforts 
in several localities, the planta- 
tion was finally esUblishe<l on a 
Hank of the Senchal mountain a 
few miles,soiith-east of Darjeeling. 
Here it proved a success and by 
1875 there were some three million 
plants. The success was due to 
Dr. Anderson, Superintendent of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, and 
his successor Mr. George King. 



The Tista near Mnnjfpoo 

Dr. .Anderson undertook a trip to Java in 
person to procure more fresh seeds. By 1898 
the plantjition had extended to Mungpoo, the 
present centre. In 1900 a new plantation was 
started at Munsong, on the borders of Sikkim, 
.some ten miles from Kalimpong. The area 
extended gradually and the amount of bark 
harvested annually increased. From 40,000lt»s 
sixty years ago, the figure has now mounted 
to 12 to 14 lakhs of pounds. Of the two 
plantations the one at Munsong is bigger and 
is in charge of a Manager and two Assistant 
Managers, while the one at Mungpoo has one 
Manager and one Assistant Manager. Besides 
these officers, there are overseers and snb- 
overseers to look after the details.. 
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There arc nnmorons varieties of Cinchona 
known. Of the important ones, Snccinibra is 
the hardiest. It is so called beeanso of its 
red bark. It grows to immense heights, 50 
feet or more and has a bold and sturdy stem. 
In the early days it was cultivated exclusively, 
but as its bark is poor in Quinine content, it 
has been gradually replaced since 187J by 
Ledgeriana (called after Afr. Lcdgei), which 
has (he richest bark. Hut it is very diflieult 
to rear, and being a smaller tree, the yield of 
bark is far less. More recently alnbridof 
the two has been more extensively cultivated 
with the idea that the hybrid will combine the 
richness of one with the sturdiness and 
enormity in size of the other. 

Cinchona trees were formerly propagated 
by grafts and cuttings, but now this is done 
by means of seed-N The seeds arc rather 
peculiar, — very tiny and extremely light, 
resembling luisks, soiiie 70,000 seeds w'eighing 
an ounce. The) are ripe and ready by March 
and, as they do not keep long, tliey are sown 
at once in nurseries, wluu’C the ground has 
been prepared carefully beforehand, tiie soil 
being turned np and mixed with manure. The 



Bazar, Miingyx)o 



nurseries have thatched roof for protection 
from rain and face northward to prevent direct 
exposure to the sun. The seeds are covered 
with fine soil and watered fairly freely. They 
germinate in about six weeks. When the 


seedlings arc half an inch high they arc 
transplanted, being placed one inch apart 
each way. When four inches high they 
are again transplanted, being placed this 
time four inches apart each way. In 
October, when they are nearly a foot 
long, the thatched covers are removed 
ami the seedlings get used to the sun. 
Next spring they are plar^ted in (heir 
permanent positions in the Held, prepared 
by cutting down forests, in rows fouj* 
inches apart each way, some 2000 plants, 
sometimes more, to the acre. This is 
done as (piickly as possible on a wet 
and cloudy day, as otherwise the delicate 
seedlings wither up. The work does 
not ciid Imre, but every care has to bo 
bestowed right through. The soil is 
dug up, the w'ceds cut down and forked 
into the ground to provide manure on 
rotting, for on such large scales artificial manures 
are not possible. As a matter of fact weeds arc 
grown on purpose in between the rows of 
(Jinebona trees. During the rains good drain- 
age provided for. Many seedlings die the 
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A Hird’S'Eyt* View of the Factory 


first year and fresh ones have to be put in in 
tlieir place. When the plants are four or five 
feet high after three years, there is yearly chopp- 
ing off of branches to let in light and air. This 
provides a small harvest each year. Sonie- 
tinies, if they are too close, some of the plants 
have to bo uprooted. The trees are very 
beautiful to look at, specially in a mass, with 
their fine red and green leaves. In spring 
they come to fiower. The ilowers arc nice 
pink or white and have a very sweet fragrance, 
rhe bark is the only seat of the alkdoids, 
there being none in the leaves or in the wood, 
and the bark is richest when the 
trees are four years old and it 
continues to be so for four or five 
years. 

There are various methods for 
colleoting the bark. In Java generally 
the bark is cut off in altcruale bauds 
or in vertical strips from the stem 
and the exposed parts covered over 
with moss, New bark appears, which 
is in no way inferior to the original 
l);uk and can be again taken off 
I'iiis is called “mossing.^^ In another 
method, called ‘‘coppicing/" the trees 
arc cut down at the base, whence 
nany new shoots appear, most of 
^vhich arc removed having one or 
Uvo. This procedure can be repeated. 

This is the least troublesome method 
uid was in favour in Bengal in the 


early days. Later complete uprooting 
of the trees was resorted to, but 
now coppicing is being adopted 
again. The roots, stems and branches 
arc cut into small pieces and on 
beating \vith small wooden mallets, 
for which small boys are employed, 
the bark readily peels off. The bark 
is then dried by s|)reading them out 
in the open to the sun and air. 
During the rains the drying is done 
on shelves, one above the other, with 
a cov(T only on the top, so that there 
is ventilation from all the sides. 

In the. early days the powdered 
bark used to be administered. Quinine 
was isolated in 1820 by two French 
Chemists, Pelletier and Caventon, 
and by the middle of the nineteenth 
century all the other alkaloids in the bark had 
been sepir.ited. "Piie discovery of t Quinine 
was followed soon by tlie working out of a 
process for getting it out on a commercial 
basis by Messrs. Howard and Rons in England 
and by other linns in Germany and France. 
But the process was carefully kept a secret. 
In 1875 the Factory at Mnngpoo was started 
and a Chemist, Mr. Wood, was brought from 
ICnglaud for five years to work out a process 
for making Quinine. In this he failed, but he 
was able to develop a method for getting all 
the alkaloids out together, whieli was sold 



Dawn at Mungpoo 
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under the»niime of Cincliona Febrifuge. Later 
on ho planned out a process, which in the 
main is followed to this day. The dried bark 
is at first ground to a fine powder by machinery. 
The finer the powder the better the extmetion. 
Daily fiO-fio niaunds of bark are ground. In 
the bark the alkaloids all occur in combination 
with acids. I'he bark powder is therefore 
mixed with soda in presence of oil, whereby 


8now*white stuff met with in the market is 
arrived at The other alkaloids remaining in 
solution as sulphates are next precipitated out 
with soda. This is dried and powdered and 
the yellowish powder is sold as Cinchona 
Febrifuge. It is cheaper than Quinine, but is 
no less efficacious. It, however, causes in a 
greater degree the after-effects of Quinine, 
namely, buzzing in the head,fnausea, etc. 



A Patch of Cinchona Trees 


the tilkaloicD arc set free by the soda and are 
at once taken np by the oil, in which they are 
readily soluble. To help the process the oil 
is wanned up and stirred mechanically. The 
oil is next mixed with sulphuric acid, when the 
alkaloids combine with the acid greedily. 
(Quinine Sulphate, being sparingly soluble in 
water, separates out, while tlie Sulphate of the 
other alkaloids remain in solution. The 
Quinine, at this stage, contains a lot of colouring 
matter and resinous substances and it has to 
go through several purifications before the 


The factory, the bigger of the^only two in 
India, is under the management of two officers, 
both of whotn are at present Indians. A little 
over a hundred hands are employed, all of 
whom, excepting two or three, are Nepalese. In 
the course of the last sixty years the Factory 
has grown enormously. In 1875, the year the 
factory came into being, 50 lbs of Cinchona 
Febrifuge were manufactured and by 1883 
it had reached the figure of 10,000 Ib*^ 
annually. In 1888 the manufacture of 
Quinine was started with 300 lbs and 
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today some 50,000 lbs. of Quinine and 
25,000 lbs. of Cinchona Febrifuge are 
produced yearly. Tablets are also made, 
both of Quinine and of Cinchona Febrifuge. 
The former is sold mainly in tubes of 
20 tablets and can be had of all post offices. 
Every year nearly 1 million tubes are 
made. Besides these, Quinine Hydrochlor, 
Bihydrochlor, Hydrobrom, Bihydrobrom, 
Bisulph, Tannate and Salicylate arc prepared. 
Totaquina, so strongly patronized by the 
Malaria Branch of the League of Nations 
is another important product. Among other 
preparations may be mentioned the sulphates 
and hydrochlorides of the alkaloids, other 
than quinine, present in the bark. 

’ Quinine is a bitter substance and this dry 
article must have made it appear more so, so 
much so, that probably the ending with a bright 
note about the place and its people would not be 
able to remove any the much of the bitterness. 
Mungpoo, the headquarters, the place where 
the factory is situated, is not at all like what 
its association with Quinine would make people 
picture it to be. It is a nice little spot, full of 
beauties of Nature. One would accuse 
Nature of being too partial. It is situated, 
some 4000 feet above soa-level, on a hill 
the two sides of which are washed by two 
rivers, which can be seen to converge together 
at a distance and then flow on into the broad 
Tista. Looking towards the South one 
vsees the plains stretching out like a vast 
sheet of water till it seems to meet the 
horizon. Towards the North, the North-east 
and the North-west one finds row on row of 
mountains with patches of clouds playing 


hide and seek amongst them and making the 
mountains too to take part in the game. 
Looking further ahead, a grand view meets 
the eye — especially on a clear day, tier after 
tier of suowclad mountain-tops, gleaming 
golden early in the morning as if on fire, 
and silvery-white in the evening with the 
sun playing on them. Close at hand, the 
hill sides are not barren rocks but full of 
green verdure. Big blocks of Cinchona, 
looking charming with this red-leaved trees 
standing in rows in long stretches, alternate 
with blocks of forests, full of all sorts of 
trees, shrubs and creepers — some with nice 
flowers too. The place is full of calm and 
quiet. Though a big industrial centre, there 
is none of the noise and bustle of an industrial 
city, nor any of its evils. This has been 
mainly possible, as the coolies have not to 
live huddled together in barracks. Each is 
given a hut to live in with his family and a 
small plot of land on which to grow his food 
and keep his animals. The people, Nepalese 
mainly, are very simple in their habits. A 
handful of fried bhutta and a cup, a big one 
though, of tea, once in the morning and again 
at noon, constitute their day's meal. Of late 
they are getting too attentive to their dress, 
the ladies specially, as everywhere. Honesty 
is their chief virtue. They are mostly Hindus, 
with a sprinkling of Buddhists. Kali puja 
is their main festival. 

Quinine, inspite of all its bitterness, is 
welcome as nectar to malaria-stricken people. 
Ours is a notoriously malarious country and 
this article, it is hoped, will find some 
interested readers. 



SONG-HARVEST FROM PATHAN COUNTRY 

(I) 

Bv Prol\ DEVRNDRA SATVARTHI 


B oth men and women, younf? and old alike 
in Pathan country,* carry a repertoire of 
sonj^s and always seek to hear the rin thmic, 
spp-, of their national Muse behind the 


characteristic pronunciation* of Sandra, \\w P.ishtof 
word for son^r. It vibrates with (heir diM'pest 
sentiments, and they have mana^^Ml to Cvninect 
music with tlieir lives from the cradle to tlie ^^rav(‘. 



A tcHrtt of and dance. ‘Lakhtaia’ or boy-dancers play an important part in such 
periodical ^atherinj^H on gala days. 


Ily Pathjin country is meant the Pashto-speaking 
region, which inclndos India’s North-West Fionticr, 
A/ad llflfja (independent tribal territory), and Pashto- 
sfieakiiig parts of Afghanistan. 

The juuneiicftl stmngth of Pashto-Rp(;akcrs is as 
follows : 

(1) India’s North-West Frontier. 1,21;K),484 (as 
shown in the Omsus of ]\m ) 

(2) A/ad lla«|a. 2,212,8:^7 (as estimated roughly 
by the frontier (Jovernment). 

(:i) Afghanistan. 

With PfTsian as its slate-language, the Pashto- 
speaking people ill Afghanistan, as a matter of fact, 
enjoy a majority. It is gimerally believed that the 
King AmannIJah Khan, whose mother-tongue is Pashto 


The song-luirve.st is both rich and ancient in 
Pathan country. The original frame-work of the 
majority of Pashto folk songs that have survived 
on the living lips of the Wthan masses, migli> 
have undergone a lot of additions and alteration^ 

was in favour of replacing l*ashto for Persian as ^ 
state-language. Some of the lovers of Pashto ') 
Kandahar have taken it on themselves to plead tl 
cause of Pashto. 

t The linguists have divided the Pashto languaj-'* 
into two branches, of which the one coming from il 
Vusafisai country is rather softer and is celebrated 
as the medium of literary activities, 
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as the talented men and women ol‘ every passing’ 
generation improved upon the old songs in their 
hours of inspiration. But some of these songs 
may aptly bo taken as the monuments of the 
(‘arliest Pashto poetry. 


could stir the human heart, have been considered 
to be worthy of commemoration in song. Thus 
side by side with the songs, suggested by the 
war-like life and cliaracter of the people, songs on 
various other subjects, too, have come to live. 


/ 



A Iriumphal celebration 



A Pathan warrior. Ho can aim with a smile. He is very fond 
of hearing war-songs from his national minstrel, whenever 
he may find any leisure 



A grey-beord. National war-songs 
in ‘Char-Beta ’ pattern are a great 
asset to him. 


Along with the national minstrels, who are 
by caste, the common people, too, have been 
^'"iggling for the musical expression of their 
*very-day experience of life, from the early days 
^1 Pathan history. Almost all the events • that 


fjaiidai, or ‘the short song’, is the earliest 
cliannel through which the Pathan Muse found 
a living manifestation. It is an unconnected 
series of two-linal pieces, known as “Tappas” or 
“Misras”, which can haidly l)o calletl couplets 
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in the strict sense of the word, as neither their 
lines rhyme together, nor are they of the same 
metrical length. Hero is the translation of an 
early Landai song : 

(1) Spring returns every year. 

But ray love, youth once departed, returns no more. 



When I hey shoot. Pat ban warriors, young and old 
alike, in Tirah keep their warlike soul awake and 
attach great value to their miiiHtrcrs favourite song : 
*‘A Kashmir of herrx s is Tirah, my dear ; 

No place will find tin* cowards here.” 


(2) The pen is of gold and the pa|^‘r is silvern. 

T am sending a few fragments of songs, smeared 
with rny heart's blood, to niy swccl-heart 

(3) This is thy country and I wish thee all joy in it. 
I am hut a sparrow on the way and pa.ss my 

nights on the forest-trees in thinking of you. 

(4) Kifle-shota in the neighbourhood denote that newly 

born sons nave api)earcd on the scejie. 
But, ah me, a fruit-tree was I alright and am 

laid barren by marrying a worthless wretch. 

(5) Three things in a girl are pleasing to the sight : 
The golden Twru (on her neck), her fair calves, 

and her delicate walk. 

(6) Thy time is no more, O spring dower, 

Now in vain will cry the bee after thee. 

(7) I belong to Swat and live here in the plains 

with rny lover. 

May Allah destroy the plains, so that both of us 
may go and live in Swat. 

The first line of each Tappa or Altsra of 
Landai song is shorter than the other and is 
rather elastic. The singer is expected to lengthen 
it out in an indigenous air, harmonizing it 
thereby with the other one. 


The harvest of uncertain dates, the Landai 
song sprang forth from anonymous sources with 
a rich variety of subjects, redolent of the various 
moods of the Pathan heart Each mood is spun 
into a poetic thread. What we see in it is the 
spontaneous outcome of the Pathan Musei 
suggested and moulded by Nature herself, ana 
as such, it is capable of suiting the free-and- 
easy tastes of the masses. T^e La/^da^-make^8 
arc neither the poets of the ^tarry heavens, nor 
of the undiscovered depths of the sea : they are 
the singers of their native home and life. Their 
genius is the flower of their own province 
and with its ever-fresh blossoms they adorn the 
garden of their native poetry. 

It would not be correct io say that cent per 
cent the compositions of the song-makers of the 
landai period were of an adorable standard. One 
may aptly compare the growth of Landai song 
with the early song of Scotland. Says a critic 
of Scotland’s early song : 

“Though the seeds of poetry were scattered with 
a plentiful hand among the Scottish peasantry, 
the product was lik(i that of pears and apples, — 
of a thousand that spring up, nine hundred and 
fifty are so had as to set the teeth on edge ; forty - 
five or more are passalde and useful ; and the rest 
of an ex<iuisite (juality.”* 

As compared with the later patterns of Pashto 
songs, one may rightly note that the composition 
of Laufht is the easie.st one. Its «art is no more 
than a child’s play and any person can put 
forth his sentiments and feelings in it 



The rifie at work : \ Pathan woman is always a 
mother of such warriors, as she sings a cradle-song 
of heroic nature : 

*’Shed no tears, my little one, shed no tears, 

Lest thy mates take thee for a coward, my darling, 
Today is time for thee to sleep long, 

For tomorrow art thou to win the crown of 
success in the battle-field.” 


It is probable that three or four Tappas could 
make a Landai of minimum length in the earlv 
days of its history, and for its maximum lengtn 

*A Primer of Burns^ William Craige, p.l09. 
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there wae no rule : it could contain even forty 
or more Tappas. Again, all the Tappas of a 
Landai, as may be seen in the preceding speci- 
men of an early age, were not necessarily 
connected with one another. With the develop- 
ment of the people’s aesthetic sense came the 
decline of its unconnected nature, and only those 
songs which had its Tappan knit together 
beautifully met with appreciation. Here is a 
specimen of this type : 

1. “A tinkling sound came to my ears as my Pcxwan 

(nose-ring) fell down : 

I suspect thee of having stolen it, O ray friend, 
coming behind me.” 

2. “As a thief of thy Pexwan hast thou taken me, 

O ril swear at Pir Bahaas pilgrimage.” 

3. “Let my Pexwan go to hell : 

0 why should I make thee swear before Pir BaJba ?“ 

Gradually came a time w'hen the minimum 
length of Landai song declined from three or 
four Tnppns to one Tappa, when the song-makers 
tried their best to draw precise pictures of 
inspiring sentiments and thoughts in genuine 
colours. Here is a Tapfta which may aptly be 
taken ns a Lnndniy complete in itself, according 
to this rule : 

“She dressed herself in (repaired) tatters : 

Thus she looked like a garden among the village-ruins.” 

The war-aong, too, was composed in Landai 
pattern in the early days of Pashto song. War 
or no war, the national minstrels, roaming from 
village to village, kept the war-like Pathan soul 
awake when they sang : 

“A Kashmir of heroes in Tirah, ray dear : 

No place will find the cowards here.” 

The minstrels and the warlike nuisses Siing 
alike when they held song-feasts in the village- 
Ilujras in the hours of ease as well as during 
the war-time : 

1. “The promise of fight comes again tomorrow : 

The butt-ends to their chests to adjust the youth.” 

2. “On the highlands of Tirah goes on the battle ; 
Twirling their moustaches say the crusaders 

with gusto : ‘ we’re proceeding thither'.” 

The felicitous addresses to the Tribal Khans 
(chiefs), which the Pathan ministrels sang during 
the triumphal celebration or on gala days, too, 
were composed in Landai : 

“Let this auspicious joy of thine be blessed, O Khan I 
May a hundred and seventy joys be added to it.” 

The song that the Pathan mother sang in the 
nursery while rocking her child’s Zango (cradle), 
too, was in Ijindai pattern in those days : 

My baby is a juicy grape : 

It has been granted to me from Allah’s garden. 

2. My baby is a star of heaven : 

Allah has blessed my lap with it. 

3. My baby is a rose among the flowers, 

My eyes find comfort whenever they see it.” 

Along with this exaltation of motherly love, 
she also sang a cradle-song of heroic nature! 


1. Shed no tears, my little one, shed no tears : 
Lest thy mates taxe thee for a coward, my 

o rr j darling. 

2. Today is time for thee to sleep long, 

l?or tomorrow art thou to win the crown of 
success in the battle-field.” 

Landai came a time when 
the Pathan masses as well as their national 
minstrels set out to learn a new pattern. It 
appeared on the scene like ‘Strophe and Anti- 
9^ ancient (Greece and was rightly named 
Loha (lit. play). The rhythmic nature of the 



A Pathan warrior’s sweet- heart 


lA)ba song was probably the growth of an ancient 
seed of dramatic expression, which was evidently 
present in the dialogue songs in Latidai 
pattern, a specimen of which may be seen in a 
preceding song about Pezivan or the nose-ring. 
Thus the early Lo^a-composers were indebted to 
their predecessors of the Landai period. Here 
IS the translation of an early Loha song : 

“Everyone brings flowers from Shah Rasul’s garden. 
You also bring one, holding it delicately between 

your thumb and finger.” 
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“Go, bee, ajid tell the sprinj;- breeze 

Buds will not. put forth their blosaoras unless 

thou comest. 

l*]veryonc ))riiiji;R tlowers from Shah Rasura j^arden. 
You also brin^ one, holdinp: it delicately between 
your thumb and tinp^er.” 
‘‘Buds need Allah’s j'racc. 

What power has Ihe aprinfj-breezo to make them 

blossom ?” 

‘‘I‘h'er>’onc brinjjjs flowers from Shah Kasid s garden. 
Von also brin<^ one, holdinir it delicately Ixitween 
youT thumb and finder.” 



A budding warrior. Tic may bo heard sint^iiif^ 
in tunc with the national rninstnU in the song-feasts 
held in the village hujras’ : 

“The promise of tight comes again tomorrow : 

The butt-ends to their chests do adjusi ihe youths.” 

ft is evident from the precotling specimen of 
early Loha song that as regards its frame- work, 
too, it is more or less based on thf3 Laftfi-ni 
pattern. The refrain, known as 'J)a-l)fhSar Misra. 
IS nothing but a variation played on a Tappa or 
Mtsra of Lancia i pattern : if we change its order 
making the first line take the place of the siicond 
one, it will just look like a Tnppa or Misra of 
of the Lanfini : again th(3 fragments of its body 
are also similar to the MIsras, 

But gradually came a further change in the 
frame-work of the Lola song, when it was no 
more similar to the Landni pattern. Here Is the 
tr.mslation of a specimen of this new type : 

Bring thy pitcher, O Bahho ! 

TjcI’s go to Jalaln ghat. 

To the ghat do I proceed, O follow me. 

Bring thy pitcher, O Bnhho ! 

1. “On my head do i carry two pitchers and 

their weight breaks my waist ; 

But in them arc hidden rich cakes — 

Bring thy pitcher, (> fhhhoV' 

Bring thy yjitcher, O Ihhbo I 

I.K3t’s go to Jalnfa ghat. 

To the ghat do I proceed, O follow me, 

Bring thy pitcher, O Duhho I 

2. “Hero is a rupee, ( ) potter, take it, 

Just make a nice pitcher, with flowers on it, 

for Bablifi ! 

Bring thy pitcher, O RMn !" 

Bring thy pitcher, () IMho ! 

Let’s go to Mala ghat. 


To the ghat do I proceed, () follow me, 

Bring thy pitcher, G Bahlm /” 

3. “Adorn my hair, U sdkon girl, eantiously, 

Lest you rub ofl‘ the beauty-spot on my chin,— 

Bring thy pitcher, O Bahbo !” 

Bring thy pitcher, G Bahbo, 

Tx^t’s go to Mala ghat. 

To the ghat do J y)rocwd, O follow mo, 

bring thy pitcher, O Bahlm I 

Along with the 'lialogue-form, dramatic mono- 
logue, too, found a considijralile place in the 
realm of Laba song. ILto is a specimen : 

Walk with graceful step«. innocent girl ! 

Walk wilh grac(*ful steps. 

1. I'jivoin* me, G .Allah, to be the weaver’s 

son-in-l aw. 

His loom will I ply as if it vvciv ;i gun. 

Walk with graceful steps, t ) innocent girl ! 

Walk with graceful steps. 

2. l.(Ook at the bravery of (my rival), a litllo wretch. 

Helpless is lie proved even in flying like a crow. 

Walk wilh graceful sl(‘])s, () inrmccait girl ! 

Walk with gracelnl steps. 

Along with the happy traits of b'stive mirth, 
pathos, too, was eonsidi'red to befit the rbytbin 
of Loha in its latter days. Hero is a com- 
mcmoratlon-song, having a ])atbetie tinge of if^ 
own, in praise, of a tribal Kb:in, wbo died a sad 
d<‘ath : 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

t) lie’ll bn bangeil, tlii*y say, 
t) the Khan’s name is Mirza Akbar Khan. 

1. Tall is thy stature and beauty so full. 

Thy slaves' slave am I, 

G Khan, so M*lf-rcs|X‘cting ! 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

G he‘ll 1)0 hanged they say, 

G the Kh.'iirs name is Mir/a Akbar Khan. 

2. Kither the air is oilonms with '!’ibv‘t musk, 

G Khan ! 

Or it is loaded with the scent of thy 

sweet-heart’s dishcvrlb'd hair. 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

G he’ll he hanged, they say, 

G the Khan’s name is Mir/a Akliar Khain 

X Why should my eyes not she.d tears, < ) Tvhan ! 

AVhen sorrows ’ve sprung up in the season of joy. 

The king has surnmofied the Khan, 

G lie’ll be hanged, they say, 

O the Khan’s name is Mir/a Akbar Khan. 

4. Thy house is like a sky and thoii art as its 

sun, G Khan, 

Like the snn-flower do I keep my face turning 

towards thee. 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

O he’ll 1)0 hanged they say. 

G the Khan’s name is .Mirza Akbar Khan. 

Then (!ame th(» turn of a new song known as 
rimr-Bfla, It is a [dooming flower of Pathan 
genius. Laridai and Loha are, as a matter of 
fact, the songs of the transition period, as th(‘ 
Pathan Muse was not capable of finding the 
fullest manifestation through these mediums. 
But in Char-lhta wo find a strong .self-expression 
which was so far lying hidden in tho depths of 
the Pathan mind, A natural growth from the 
genius* of Pathan music, it is not at all a thing 
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borrowed from any foreign source. Unlike the 
composition oijjnndai and Loha^ the frame-work 
of Char-Bnta was no easy play ^r the masses. 
Thus the credit of its (lontribution naturally goes 
to some unknown master minstrels. As the 
stream of Char-Beta flowed on, some gifted 
individuals from the masses, too, who were not, 
as a matter of fact, singers by profession, learnt 
to voice their sentiment and feelings in Char-lktn 
pattern. 

The Char-Beta writers occupy an important 
place in the history of Pathan song. I’hey are 
instinct with the very soul of native gallantry. 
Here is the translation of a portion of a long 
war-song in f"hnr-Befa pattern, which seems to 
have desc(‘nded from the remote past : 

No more .asleep are <hey ^ 

JjO ! there is u war in Marwat. 

1. Too high a value are setting the Marwats 
on themselves and in every house they arc 

taking sides. 

War-drums arc being beaten in each village. 

No more asbrp are they 
Lo ! there is a war in Marwat. 

War-drnms aie being beat(m and Marwat 

IS getting ready for the war. 
t) their matches have they laid to their blaek 

gnus. 

No more asleep are ihev 

IvO I tliere is a war in .Niarwat. 

'riu* refrain is knowoi as ‘Da-Sar Misra* ami 
(‘iK'h part of the body is iinme<l I\ari. Here is 
tin* liMiislatiop of the refrain and a Kan of a 
e(»inpound (Itar-Brla: 

Dost Mohammad, the eiiisader, gets ready to 

declare war in Kabul, is the news on every 
warrior’s li]>s : 

The king of Afghanistan stays at Kandhar. and as 
they gird np their loins, war-cry we hear 
from liis troops. 

1. Post Mohammad, the king (of Afghanistan), has 
come out of his camps to dcolan' war. 

Many troops arc at his back, O Allah, bless him 

w’ith victory. 

Mohamm.'id Akliar (tin* son ol the king Dost 
Mohammad), approached the enemy’s 

paraix‘t, one day. 

The enemy lost heart and ran away in dismay. 
Steadily tak<* hold of Islam, O Khan (Mobammav! 

Akbar). ami grip“Kalma” as thy shield. 

Dost Mahamnnid. the crusader, gi^t-i ready to 

de<dare war in Kabul, is the news on every 
warrior’s lips. 

He gave a start to the war and a line of 
e.aincls for his ammunition. 

I’he king (of Afghanistan) stavs at Kandhar, and 
as they gird up their loins, war-cry we 

hear from his troops. 

Let us now have a glimpse of a complex 
t %n'-lMa, Hero is the translation of the refrain 
and a Kari < which is further divided into four 
parts) of this variety: 

O fate is implacable, do what one may ! 

Treacherously was suiTomided Multan. 

the rosi; of the Khyber Pass. 

( ) now who’ll raid the plains ? • 



A proud Afridi warrior. Tie is very fond of 
sieging his tribal hero Multan’s song : 

‘0 fate is implaeable, do what one may ; 

I’reaeacrously was surrounded Multan, the rose of 
the Kh>her Pa.ss. 

“( ) now’ who'll raid the plains.” 


1 (A) Mult. HU, a Zaka Khcl, descendiHl from the 
Adam Khel country and entered the plains 
at Zaka Khcl. In a c*ave was he seen near 
the brook that ])as8es by the Surc/i village. 
D fate is implacable. 

(H) In a cave was he seen. O keep trust in what 
I say, ...... ..The spy (who was with him as one 

of his companions) left him at dawn to bring 
him food. ( > do what one may (fate is implacable). 

(C) I’lider the false pretext of bringing food 
the sny informed the police Inspector and 
thus lost his honour in this and the next 
world. Absolutely stirred up to action were 
the British Oflicers, in a telegram as they 
received the rejiort. Treacherously was 
surounded l\[ultan. 
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(D) Absolutclv stirred up to action were the 
British officers. On every body’s li|:)B was the 
news of Multan’s coining and in search 
of him in the open order, set out the British 
troops. 0 now wno'Il raid the plains ? 

O fate is implacable, do what one may. 

Treacherously was surrounded Multan, the 
rose of the Khyber Pass. O now’ who’ll raid 
the plains ? 

But in spite of the prosodic pedantry in 
which the Char-Bcfa song is generally kni^ the 
standard of its style and diction is not very far 
from that of folk-poetry. Unlike the Knglish 
ballad, not only the name of each Char-Bp.tn- 



A pistol at work in a blood-feud. 


author appears in the concluding line.s of his 
compositions, but also ho himself is very often 
seen speaking in the first person among the 
characters of his story. Such Char-JSetcut are 
always fionsidercd to be fragmentary, the ending 
lines of which fail to supply their authors' names. 
But all this does not seem to take them far from 
the region of folk-songs, as the process ot oral 
repetition is apt to alter their text, and again the 
members of every passing generation go on 
improving upon old Uiar-Belas in their hours of 
inspiration. It may be evident from the diflerent 
yeraions uf the same songs. But they improved 


upon the traditional songs with every oare to 
preserve the names of their original authors. Thus 
every Char ‘Beta that has survived^ to ^ the present 
day is “like a forest-tree with its roots deeply 
buried in the past but which continually puts 
forth new branches, new loaves, and new fruit.”* 

Originating most probably in the descriptive 
war-song, the frame- work of Char-Beta was later 
on used for the love-son^ But this type of 
Char-Beta hatl very little apS^l ^or the popular 
taste, as it did not befit af all the key-note of 
Char-Beia airs, which were an exact reflection of 
the warrior's march towards the battlefield rather 
than that of ihe delicate and sweet movements 
of a dancing girl. 

Some or the Char-Beta writers have been 
attempting to reproduce the popular stories in this 
beautiful form of rhythmic song and some of 
their compositions have come to live. Here is 
a specimen which commemorates the tragic end 
of an innocent woman, named Mamunai, who 
was married in Nawagai village and w^as un- 
fortunately killed by her own husband, Slier 
Alam, who somehow or other su.spected lier of 
Imvm^ illicit connections with a gallant, named 

Thou Wert like a flowery branch and fell down 

from thy throne I 

A fatal fire turned for thee thy beauty, and 

thus came thy death in youth to thee. 

Alas for thee, O Mamunai, alas for thee ! 

Blotless was thy beauty with arms graceful as 

the Egyptian swords, 

No less than a |)earl was thy forehead that 

shed Its light on all sides, 

And a glimpse of starry heavens offered thy 

sweet face. 

1. Thy face was like a silver (ornament) and 
thy body was like an eagle’s. A scandal-monger 
proved to be a crow between thee and thy husbahd. 
Proving thee guilty the scandal-monger poisoned 
thy husband against thee. In what a trouble 
w'crt thou put I 0 thou wert like a flowery 
branch. 

In a great trouble wert thou put when thou 
wert altogether innocent about the matter. O 
dear one, thou wert quite unconscious and there 
was a grace in thy slow steps. Alas for thee, 

0 Mamunai, alas for thee. 

(Refrain) 

2. Thou couldst not see through the mischief 
and thy sad little daughter was lying in thy laj). 
On the next day didst thou see the play of 
thy fate. O the conspiracy was going on long 
before. O thou wert like a flowery branch. The 
whole world know when the flower was cut from 
its branch. Sher Alam showed his cruelty on 
Mamunai. O cruel Sher Alam, thou hast Killed 
an innocent one. Alas for thee. O Maipunai, 
alas for thee. 

(Refrain) 

3. Thou didst believe, 0 Sher Alam. in the words 
of the scandal-monger, siding witn whom thou 
wert convinced (of Mamunai’s bad character) 


* The Encyclopesdia Britannica (14th Edition) 
Page 44S. 
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Thou hast made even thy own life sad and a 
bad name base ihou brought to thy own pcrsoii-' 
O thou hast done no wrong lo anyone else <bat 
your own seif). O Mainiinai, thou wort like a 
flowery branch. 

Tny own sister, O Sher Alum, became thy en<*my. 
She (guileli^sly ) and aomeibiiig against Maniiinai 
and thou didst prove worse than a child in b^nng 
convinced (of Mamunui’s bad character). Alas 
lor iheo, O Manmnai, alas for thee. 

(Kcfiain)-" 

4. Now' thou shoildcst tears, O Sher A!am, like 
a little child. O thou art merely crying over 
flpilt mdk. Hut the water lias ovei flown the cam 
(and it would not return). Khalil nn-rely wanted a 
little tobacco from .Maniunai, O oher Alatn, the 
wretched one. O MHinunai, ifnju weit like a 
- flovvtry brjinch. This was perhaps Mumun li’s 
' 'predeslineU late. It was late inorning in auiuinii 
(wiieii Mumunai’s life was put an end to). May 
Allah pieice thv body wiih ballots fri^m a big gun, 
Alas fur thee, (.) Mamunai, alas fur thee. 

(Ktfi\iin) 

j. May thy heart be shor, through, (') Sher 
Al«m, and may thy woiJd be cruinbiKl, so that 
thou ma^st nnUi-rstand the pain thou hast caused 
the innocent Mamunai. Sum up thy paiheiie 
strain, O Mahamiuad Hassan. the ininaircl. sum 
up ihy patbeiic strain, O Mamunai thou weri a 
' flowery branch. 

All the bulbuls of Navagii village cry and 
shriek : The lovers have turned faithlcos* and 
the times have lost all their honour. Alas I 
Mamunai died a martyr’s death ! Alas for thee, 
O Maiminai, alas fur thee ! 

, (Hof rain) 

Sometimes tlio same story is hamlled by 
different song-makers. It is evident from the 
fuHowing Char-Iieta by a carpenUT, named 
FazHl-i-Knbmjin, who appear^ on the scene with 
a little different diction and slyle. He bdls that 
Manlunai^s liusbainl liad two wives and it was 
*Mamunai’s own rival wdio proved to be a 
scandal-monger : 

O these are the ways of this wretched w'orld — 
Mamunai is killed and now’ everyone inourus for her I 
How faithless is the world ! — 

O these are the ways of this wTclched wnHd I 

1. Mamiimii, who was like a hoiin, is killed. 
A goddess was she in beauty and wtts famous in 
her country. 

She belonged to the slock of “Prachgai’^ family 
of Hajour and was crowned with every orimmcnf. 
Her ow'ii >nid • accused her behind licr back that 
she was sweet on some gallant. How faithless ! 
O these are the ways of this wretched world. 
(Refrain) 

2. Mamunai’s own i^out turned a scandal- 
monger. Thus the strangers as well as her ow’u 
relatives gathered round her and became desirous 
of her death. 

Mamunai’s beauty and grace became a curse 
for her and she broke forth : *Lo I hero comes my 
death r How fuiihkss I 0 these are the ways of 
this wretched world. 

(Refrain) 

3. ‘‘fehorpen the daggers, O ye people, may ye 
be satisfied by having smoared your hands with 

* Sout means Co-wife. 
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my hot blood. But bring my little daughter to 
me. Let me see her with iny own eves, for soon 
shall 1 bid her adieu once for all, thus broke 
forth .Vlaiiiiiiuii. How faithless, O these are the 
ways of this wri‘tcht.d world. 

(Refrain) . 

4. In agony suncked Mamunai as she saw her 
child. Her legs flintercd and she ststmed to 
visualize with her own eyes the sight of her 
clothes, drenched in blood. 

What li good thing it would have been, O separa- 
tion, if thou did^i not exist at all. Miiiy homes 
hast thou ruined, O a hard life has he to live 
whoever keeps two wives in his house. How 
faithless, 0 these are the ways of this wretched 
world I 

5. Whoever keeps two wives loses all bis 
rcMpoet ; you’ll see ih it one scandalizes the other. 

Behold, Mamunai died a sad death. Fazal-i- 
liihinaii, the carpenter, has thus sung very 
ht le in her praise. . How faithless, O these axe 
the ways of this wretched world. 

(Refrain) 

Next to Char-Iieia came the age of Rubai 
and Uliaial, which the country song-writers 
adujjted from the garden of Perfian poetry 
through the rnf)Jium of their classical poets, like 
Kliushal Khan Kliattak, who had already intro- 
duced these verse-forms in the realm of Pashto 
poetry. The country song-writers did not exactly 
follow the haul and fast prosodic rules in the 
patU rns of Rubai and Qhaxat, but handled them 
in their own way, lending them a tinge of their 
own genius. But as regards the subject-matter, 
they treated of those themes only which are 
originally handled by the Persian rubai and 
gluizal-writers Si<le by side with Landai, Loba^ 
Char-llclo, and Ghaxal, we come across some 
minor song- forms, too. As regards their origin 
some of the modern Pashto scholars believe that 
these patterns sprang up prior even to the age 
of Lnudaiy while the others, of which the name 
of Moulana Ahdur Rahim, the Pashto and Arabic 
profes.-sor of Islanjia college, Peshawar, is nofe- 
worlhy. call them post-La//fAu' compositions and 
say that their growth continued throughout the 
(lays of LtjbUy iltar-Beia, Rubai, and GhnxaL 
All I ho specimens of these minor song-forms 
which have come to live, vary greatly in merit 
and character. Some are so obscure and imper- 
IVct that one fails to guess the beauty of their 
diction, style and subject-matter. But there are 
some having their own simple poetry which is 
not at all worthless. Of these the noteworthy 
types are; nursery-rhy me?, children’s sporting- 
chants, short chants of mourning, and the rbym^ 
riddles. 

Nursery- lihipms ; Side by side with the 
cradle-songs, "which are generally in Landat 
patterns, there must have survived hundreds of 
simple nursery -rhymes. But all the more 
laborious is the work of collecting them, for 
they are absolutely confined to the Pathaii nur- 
sery. Here are the translations of two specimens 

1.(0 my lilile one) you have two large eyes like 
stars in the heavens, a face fair like Shah Jahan’s 
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throne, two slender arms like Persian rapiers, and 
a narrow waist like Snlemnn’s girdle. Hushaby (O 
my little one), and shed no tears in bewilderment. 
O let me even sacrifice my life for you. 

2. (() my littl(‘ one), what a high" no.se yon have 
got. How erect is its tip. It resembles AV//- 
Knclntr (a particiiiar drug, the Pathnn mother 
gives to her sick child.) May Allah save your 
mother from any ill news of you, and your father 
from dwindling away in sorrow. You arc like a 
sandal among the trees and a falcon among the 
birds : among the nuts jou are the most shapely 
and among the drugs vim are no less than the 
AVie Kaohur. 

Chihlrens ^porthuf- Chants : These are general- 
ly knit with the simple poelie threads of rhythm 
and rhyme. Here is the translation of a specimen, 
sung in chorus or .semi-chorns by a m(3rry party 
of .sporting children during the harvest 

All round arc seen the paddy-fields, hut the 
one wbieh is ours lies a sandy track and the ears 
already visible therein, ^'our brother will bring 
}>addy O yonr brother will bring paddy, tied in 
a corner of his handkerchief and will say : ‘Take 
this paddy mother, it is not of an ordinary variety, 
as grown in other s fields.' 

\ hnnts of Mourning'. Along with a 
variety of dirges in Landai patU'rn, there is a 
corpus of short chants of mourning, which 
have come to live from the daughters of the soil 
as they pour forth their sad hearts extempore. 
Here are the translations of a few .spaamens : 
From a daughter for her deceased father ; 

Alas for thee, my dad, alas for thee. Oh, no 
more shall 1 have a glimpse of thee on the high 
road. Oh, desolate for thee has turned the world 
once for all. 

From a daughter for her deceased mother : 

0 mother, o my rosy mother, yon brought mo up 
nith the (sweet) all’ection. Oh, for thee do f shed 
now bloody tears and all the ixjople look at rnc. 


From a sister for her deceased sister : 

O sister. O my fiowerdike sister, never will 
again be born & girl like thoo. Thus T lament 
and shed tears with a bare head. 

From a wife for her doceased husband : 

Every right hadst thou on my head. Thus 
(living with thee) I considered the king as fakirs, 
as those were the dogs when I had my own 
kingdom. ^ 

From a sister fiw the deceased brother : 

O my brother, just hast ‘ thou bidden us adieu 
and hast left for the graveyard. Alas for thee, O. 
alas for thee. 

From a motlier for the deceased daughter : 

() my daughter. O niy darling one, I brought 
thee up with every splendour. (.)h. thou art now 
separated from me. Oh, the world is hut a vale 
of sorrows. 

Rh/pnrd Riddles : 1'hcsc have their own simple 
interest., wliieh is sometimes redolent of a sweet 
poetic tinge. Both men and women, giftt‘d with 
an extraordinary taste for riddles, come forward 
to achij^ve championship vvljenovcr they hold their 
respective assemblies on gala days or some other 
happy occasion‘d. Heni the translation of a 
spetdmen 

It has neither ^^ings nor hones hut fiuttora like 
a bird. The beautiful girls rejoice at it. With 
its songs HO sweet, it dances like a comedian. He 
who cannot guess it, is indeed a fool. 

To it the answer is, the spinning-wheel. 

Summing up the investigation into the develop- 
ment of the Pathan song, it will not he irrelevtini 
to note that the process of composing I^andai, 
Loba^ Char ‘Bela, Rubai^ (iha\al^ and other minor 
song-forms, survives even to the present day. 
Both profes.sional minstrels and amateurs of both 
sexes, gift4?d with a poetic heart., are still engaged 
in enricliing the tn'asnry of songs of their 
motherland. 

{To he (onrluded) 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MAHATMA GANDHI 

By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


O N tho 9tli and 10th November, 1934, 
wc had a fairly long interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. The 
questions related to fundamental 
social and political matters, and therefore a 
report of the interview will be both of interest 
and importance to the public. The Report 
was sent to Gandhiji for correction, and 
he • sent it back in the following shape for 
finblicatioii. 


(^Hpsfion One. While working in a village, 
we have found that the chief obstacle to' any 
real improvement in tho condition of the 
villagers are two in number : 

(1) They have forgotten the art of co- 
operation among themselves or of joining 
hands in order to resist any encroachment 
upon their rights. 

(2) They live practically enslaved by 
those who merely own the land, while doing 
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no work, and control the money-resources of 
the village. This slavery, which is due partly 
to outside conditions and partly to their own 
character, and our complete neglect of their 
education^ have left the masses absolutely 
devoid of any will of their own. 

What should be our principal object in 
khadi-work or other forms of village recons- 
truction ? Khadi-work in some parts of 
Hengal has degenei'atcd into a mere method 
of giving a little relief to the villagers, while 
it has failed to restore the will which alone 
can bring about any lasting transformation 
in their condition. 

Our ([uestion is, should khadi be merely 
that sort of humanitarian work or should we 
use it chiefly as an iiKsinimcnt of political 
education ? Our experience has been that 
unless the ultimate objective is kept clearly 
in mind, it degenerates easily into a work of 
no significance. 

Ansitry Onr. The two issues of khadi 
and political organisation should bo 
kept absolutely separate. There must be no 
confusion. The aim of khadi is humanitarian ; 
but so far as India is concerned, its 
etVcct is bound to be immensely political. 

The Salvjition Army wants to teach people 
about God. But they come wifh bread. For 
the poor bread is their God. Similarly we 
should bring food into the mouths of the people 
through khadi. If we succeed in breaking 
the idleness of the people through khadi, they 
will begin to listen to ns. Whatever else the 
government might do, it docs leave some food 
for the villagers. Unless we can bring food 
to them, why should the people listen to us ? 
AVheu we have tsuight them what they can do 
through their own efforts, then they will want 
to listen to us. 

'Chat trust can best be generated through 
khadi. While working out the khadi 
programme, our aim should be purely humani- 
tarian, that is economic. We should leave 
out all political considerations whatsoever. 
But it is bound to produce important political 
consequences which nobody can prevent and 
nobody need deplore. 

Question Two. Could we not start 
small battles on local and specific issues 
against capitalism in the villages and use 
them'as a means of strengthening the* people 


or bringing about a sense of co-operation 
among them, in preference to the khadi 
method ? When we have* a choice between 
the two, which should we prefer ? If we 
have to sacrifice all the work that we have 
built up in the villages in connection with 
khadi while lighting against the money-lender 
or the lauded proprietor, for, say, a reduction 
in the rate of interest or increase in the share 
of agricultural produce, then what shall we do’, 
'-provided the latter is more liable to evoke 
.self-confidence among the villagers than the 
khadi method of organisation ? 

Ansirer Two. It is a big proviso you 
have added at the end of the question. 
I cannot say if fights on local and specific 
issues against (‘apitalists are more likely 
to generate the kind of determination 
and courage needed in a non-violent 
campaign. But if I concede you that point, 
then khadi would have to be sacrificed under 
the circumstances you (jiiote. As a practical 
man, claiming to be an expert in non-vidlent 
methods, I should advise you uot to go in for 
that type of work in order to train the masses 
in self-consciousness and attiunment of power. 

We are fighting for vSwaraj in the non- 
violent way. If many workers in different 
parts of India engage in local battles of the 
sort yon describe, then in times of neco.ssity, 
the people all over India will not be able to 
make a common cause in a fight for Swaraj. 
Before civil disobedience can be practised on 
a vast scale, people must learn the art of civil 
or voluntary obedience. Our obedience to 
the government is through fear ; and th^ 
reaction ^igainst it is cither violence itself or 
that species of it, which is cowardice.’ But 
through khadi we teach people the art of civil 
obedience to an institution which they 
have built up for themselves. Only wl>en 
they have learnt that ' art, can they 
successfully disobey something which' they 
want to destroy in the non-violent way. 
That is wily I should advise all workers not 
to fritter their fighting strength in many- 
sided battles, but to concentrate on peaceful 
khadi-work in order to educate the masses 
into a condition, necessary for a successful 
practice of non-violent non-co-operation. 
With their own exploitation, boycott of 
foreign cloth through pieketting may easily 
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be violent ; thrniierh the use of khtidi it is 
most natural and absolutely non-violent. 

QueMion Three. Is love or non-violence 
compatible with possession or exploitation 
in any shape or form ? If possession 
and non-violence cannot go together, 
then do yon advocate the maintenance 
of private ownership of land nr factories 
as an unavoidable evil which will 
continue so long as individuals are not ripe 
or educated enough to do without it ? If it 
be such a step, would it not be better to own 
all the land through the State and place the 
State under the control of the masses ? 

Amwer Three. Tjovc and exclusive 
possession can never go together. Theoretically 
when there is perfect love, there must 
be perfect non-possession. The body is 
our last possession. So a man can only 
exercise perfect love and be completely 
dispossessed, if he is prepared to embrace 
death and renounces his body for the sake 
of human service. 

But that is true in theory only. In actual 
life, we can hardly exercise perfect love, for 
the body as a possession will alwavs remain 
with 118. Man will ever remain imperfect, and 
it will always be his part to fry to be perfect. 
So that perfection in love nr non-possossion 
will remain an nnattainahle ideal as long as 
we are alive, but towards which we must 
ceaselessly strive. 

Those who own monev now, are asked to 
behave like trustees holding their riches on 
behalf of the poor. You may say that tni«f«e- 
ship is a legal fiction. But if people meditate 
over it constantly and try to act up to it, then 
life on earth would be governed far more by 
love than it is at present. Absolute tm^sfec- 
sh'p is an abstraction like ElJclid^s definition 
of a point, and is equallv unattainable. But 
if we strive for it, we shall be able to go 
furlhf'r in realizing a state of equality on earth 
than by any other method. 

Q. If you say that private possession is 
incompatible with non-violence, why do you 
put up with it? 

A. That is a concession one has to make 
to those who earn monev, but who would not 
roliintarily use their earnings for the benefit 
of mankind. 

Qi Why then not have State^ownerebip 


in place of private property and thus minimize 
violence ? 

A. It is better than private ownership. 
But that too is objectionable on the ground of 
violence. It is ray firm conviction that if the 
State suppressed capitalism by violence, it will 
be caught in the coils of violence itself, and 
fail to develop non-violencesat any time. The 
State represents violence #in a concentrated 
and organized form. The individual has a 
soul, but as the State is a soulless machine, it 
can never be weaned from violence to which 
it owes its very existence. Hence I prefer 
the doctrine of trusteeship. 

Q. Let ns come to a specific instance. 
Supposing an ariist leaves certain pictures to 
a son who does not appreciate their value for 
the nation and sells them or wastes them, so 
that the nation stands to lose something 
precious through one personas folly. It you 
arc assured that the son would never be a 
trustee in the sense in which you would like 
to have him, do you not think the State would 
be justified in taking away those things from 
him with fhe minimum use of violence ? 

A. Yes, the State will, as a matter of 
fa''*t, take away those things, and I believe it 
will be justified if it uses the minimum of 
violence. But the fear is always there that 
the State mav iksc too much violence against 
those who differ from it. I would be very 
happy indeed if the people eoncerned behaved 
as trustees : but if they fail, I believe we shall 
have to deprive them of their possessions 
through the State with the minimum exercise 
of violence. That is why I said at the Round 
Table Conference that every vest' d interest 
must be subjected to scrutiny, and confiscation 
ordered where necessary — with or without 
comr>''nsation as the case demanded. 

What I would personally prefer would be 
not a centralization of power in the hands of 
the State, but an extension of the sense of 
trn«*tee.ship ; as in my opinion the violence of 
private ownership is less injurious than the 
violence of ihe State. However, if it is un- 
avoidable, I would support a minimum of 
State-ownership. 

Q. Then, sir, shall Wfe take it tlint the 
fundamental difference between you and the 
Socialists is that you believo that men live 
more ^by seJf-directiou or will than by habits 
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and they believe that men live more by habit 
than by will ; that being the reason why you 
strive for self-correction while they try to 
build up a system under which men will find 
it impossible to exercise their desire for ex- 
ploiting others ? 

A. While admitting that man actually 
lives by habit, I hold that it is better for him 
to live by the exercise of will. I also believe 
that men are capable of developing their will 
to an extent that will reduce exploitation to a 
minimum. I look upon an increase of the 
power of the State with the greatest fear, 
because, although while apparently doing good 
by minimizing exploitation, it does the greatest 
harm to mankitid by destroying individuality, 
which lies at the root of all progress. We 
know of so many eases where men have 
adopted trusteeship, but none where the State 
has really lived for the poor. 

Q. But have not those cases of trustee- 
ship which you sometimes cite been due to 
\onr personal influence rather than to anything 
else? Teachers like you come infrequently. 
Would it not be bettor, therefore, to trust to 
some organization to effect the necessary 
changes in man, rather than depend upon the 
casual advent of men like yourself ? 

A. Leaving me aside, you must remember 
that the influence of all great teachers of man- 
kind has outlived their lives. In the teachings 
of each prophet like Mohammed, Buddha or 
•Icsus, their was a permanent portion and there 
was another which was suited to the. needs 
and requirement.s of the times. It is only 
because we try to keep up the permanent with 
the impermanent aspects of their teaching 
that there is so much distortion in religions 
practice today. But that apart, you can see 
that the influence of these men has .sustained 
after they have passed away. Moreover, what 
1 disapprove of is an organization based on 
force which a State i.s. Voluntary organization 
there must be. 

Question Four. What then, sir, is your 
i<lenl soeial order ? 

Answer Four. I believe that every 


mau is born in the world with certain 
natural tendencies. Every person is born 
with certain definite limitations which 

he cannot overcome. From a careful 

observation of those limitations the law of 

varna was deduced. It establishes certain 
spheres of action for certain people with 
certain tendencies. This avoided all unworthy 
competition. Whilst recognising limitations, 

the law of varna admitted of no distinctions 
of high and low : on the one hand it guaranteed 
to each the fruits of his labours and on the. 
o her it prevented him from pressing upon his 
ueighbo\jr. This great law has been degraded 
and fallen into disrepute. But my conviction 
is that ati ideal social order will only be 
evolved when the implications of this law are 
fully understood and given effect to. 

Q. Do you not think that in ancient 
India there was much difference in economic 
•status and social privileges between the four 
ranias ? 

•A. That may be hl.storically true. But 
misapplication or an imperfect understanding 
of the law must not lead to the ignoring of 
the law it.solf. By constant striving wo have 
to enrich the inheritance left to us. This law 
dot(*rmino.“ the duties of man. Rights follow 
from a due performance of duties. It is the 
fashion nowad.ays to ignore duties and assert 
or ratlicr u.siirp rights. 

Q,. If you are so keen upon reviving 
Variiashrnma, why do you not favour violence 
as the quickest means ? 

A. Surely the question does not arise. 
Definition and performance of duties rules out 
violence altogether. Violence becomes impera- 
tive when an attempt is made to assert rights 
without reference to duties. 

Q. Should we not confine our pursuit of 
Truth to ourselves and not press it upon the 
world, because we know that it is ultimately 
limited in character ? 

A. Yon cannot so circumscribe truth even 
if yon try. Every expression of truth has in 
it the seeds of propagation, even as the sun 
cannot hide its light. 



RAMMOHUN ROY S RECEmON AT LIVERPOOL 


By BRAJENDKA 

I r is well known that Rammohun Roy was 
received with enthusiasm wlien he went 
to England, and there is already a suffi- 
cient amount of material to give a vivid 
idea of his stay in that country. These 
accounts might well be supplemented by the 
accounts of his reception at Liv’^erpool imme- 
diately on his arrival, whicli I have found in 
some contemporary English and Indian papers. 
So far as I know, no one has made use of 
them yet, and that is why they deserve the 
future biographer’s attention. 

(The Mhion, Monday, Apnl 11, 1S:{1 ) 
Kammohun Itoy. 

(From II Unitarian *Corrc‘^pui\uoiit). 

The (elehrated Kammohun Koy arrived at thi'^ 
]X)rt on Friday liisl, in the Mhon. from ('alciuta. 
This gentleman was formerly a Hindoo Brahmin. 
An examination of the system of Hindoo theology, 
in eonnexion with the study of the ^^orks of creation, 
led him to the belief in one (Jod, and to an 0 |H'n 
renunciation of I he system of polytheism, in which 
he had occupied a distinguished rank, 

A close attention to the Christian Scriplunis led 
him to embrace Christianity.* as a divine communica- 
tion from the (jlod of the universe. 

Kammohun Itoy has been long kntmn in this 
country as the author of a work, entitled ■■Th<; 
I’rcecpts of .fesns the (liiide to Feace ami Happiness,” 
and for the learneAl and excellent defences of (he 
same against the attacks of the orthodox Christians 
in India. These defence's exhibit a large store of 
learning, and contain some of the best criticisms on 
passages of Scripture supposed to prove the doctrines 
adopted In’ modern Christj^is ; such as, the Deity 
of .Jesus Christ, the doctrine of the atonement, (he 
Trinity, etc. Su(;h doctrines as these, with which the 
founder of onr religion and the first missionaries of 
Christianity were totally unacquainted, will . never 
form the creed of either Fagans or Jews, who take 
the New Testament as the standard of their religion. 
This is fully exemplified in the conduct of (his 
excellent Fast Indian, and of those who associate 
with him in the promotion of the same cause. It 
would, indeed, be the height of folly to expect to 
convert men from one system of ix)lytheism by 
proposing to them another, in which the w’hole of the 
difference is to be found in the number of deities, 
not in the nature of the systems. 

(The Suhiac/iar fhtrpfnf, 2uth August 18131). 

Baijoo RaM‘Moh('x Koy.- -A letter dated 
Liverpod, the 12th April, IKK, states that Baboo Rani- 
Mohun w>y safely landed at IJverpool on the 8th of 
April, and from the time of bis landing bad scarcely 

Ho never embraced Christianity. 


NATri BANEEUl 


ail hour unoccupied by inj^rviews with the first 
juiople of the town. A deputation of the East India 
Commitioe of that town >\aiteO upon him on the r2th 
to congratulate him on his arrival and to e.xpress 
their ho|-H' that they should find him a powerful 
coadjulor against the Uompany. In rej)ly Ram-Mohun ^ 
Roy expressed himself desirous of obtaining his 
objects rather by conciliation than by opposition. If 
tin; Company would concede certain im])rovoment8 in 
the judicial system, abandon their trading ca]>acity, 
and their internal monopolies, allow Europeans to 
resort to India and settle in it, and give up the |X)W'er 
of summary transmisson, he should he friendly rather 
than hostile to the renewal of their Charter. 

(The pool I'Tiday. April lb, IKK.) 

R.^umoik’n R<»\.--This learned and celebridetl 
Hindoo arrived in Liverpool on hoard the Albion 
from C.aleulta, on Friday last |S April], h.avin.!:^ 
visited Europe iwinclpally in (pieal of information 
and amusemenf. He is in every res|)ect one of the 
mos( exlraordimiry individuals of the jiresent age. 
We aie informed tliat he is aequainted with filteen 
or twenty languages and dialects, is master of logic 
and mniheinalics,’ and is thoroughly conversant with 
several other branches of European and Asiatic scieiue 
. . Mr. Buckingham, who. in thl' course of hi^ 
lecent lecture in this town, after alluding to Ham 
iiiohun Key’s approaching ^'isit to this country, g.is*' 
the following account of his character and iii 
lainineiUs... 

(The Tmfrs^ Tuesday, April ID, IKK.) 

Rammohi n Ro\’s Visir lo MANruKsii i. 
-This distinguished Oriisital paid a visit to this town 
on Wednesday last IThh April]. A.-eompanied b> \ 
line intelligenl ymith of twelve; year-, of age, whoic 
he has adopted as his son, and attended by Messi>. 
Cropper and Benson, and other friends from LiverponI 
Rammohun arrived here a little after eight in the 
morning, by the first train of railway carriage'*, i 
mode of eonveyauee which, after the ])alanquin of tlie 
ICasi, must have not a little excited his astonishim I't 
at the immense strides which locomotion is makiici 
in this eonntry. The travellers brienkfasted at th<’ 
Royal Hotel, with several Manchester friends, mui 
afterwards went to inspect the naional plan of instne 
tion in the Lancastrian School, ( )ldham-road. At tin 
sight of the hundreds of children there assenibK'i 
all assiduously employed in storing up useful knowlcilgn, 
the Hindoo philanthropist evinced great emoti<ti'- 
Tears glistened in his eyes Us he exclaimed, “M iv 
(lod Almighty bless and prosper you, my childien.' 

In the book kept for the signatures of visitors ^ 
signed his name, accompanied with a remark expres-ive 
of the high gratification he had felt on his visit, to 
the school, and his hope that the people 
children received instruction there were gratef ilb 
sensible of the kindness and efficient management ot 
the conductors of the school. He then proceeds 
wiih a number of friends to Messrs. M’Connci! 
factory, in Ancoats-lane, where he inspected il> 
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processes by which the raw material is converted 
into yarn, and was much pleased with the precision of 
the various operations, and the construction and 
working of the machinery. From thence he proceeded 
to the machine-manufactory of Messrs. Sharp, 
Roberts Oo. in Falkner-street, where he was shown 
the various pieces of mechanism now in the course 
of construction, with which he was much pleased. 
These several visits occupied the time till about noon, 
and when ho quitted the manufactory, a crowd of 
l)eoplo had collected near the; carriage, many of 
whom had been attracted to the spot by the* oriental 
costume worn by himself, his protegi'*, and servants, 
and others from the fame which has long preceded 
this eminent man to England. Ho cordially shook 
hands with those who were nearest him, and 
afterwards addressed a few words to the people from 
the window of his carriage. lie then proceeded to 
the Union Club-house, Mosley-street, which ho 
reached much fatigued by the exertions into which 
his ardent temperament had led him, regardless of 
an extremely painful knee, which had been crusckI 
by an accident on the voyage. lie spent the 
lomainder of the afternoon in the company of a 
lew friends, and returned to Liverpool by the railway 
train at live o’clock in the evening. One of the 
principal objects of his visit to this country Is, we 


understaud, to obtain the right of free settlement 
for all Euroi)ean8 resident in British India, This 
measure, if carried into effect, would, he states, be 
productive of vast benefit to the whole population 
of our immense territories in the East, by raising 
the people to a higher rank in the scale of 
civilization and morals, and by increasing the 
productive power of the land, and thus mutually 
enriching the colonies and the mother country, while 
it woiiltf rescue the inhabitants of India from their 
prcsenl. degraded state. Added to this, Baramohun 
Roy has long felt and expressed the most ardent 
desire to visit this country ; and has at length, for 
the benefit of his fellow-countrymen^ and in the 
true spirit of philanthropy and Christian patriotism, 
brought his wishes so far towards its completion. 
May luH mission be as successful as we arc sure 
his reception Avill be cordial I Manrhestrr Guardiaft, 

On Saturday morning [lOtb AprilJ Rammohiin 
Roy left the Adeli>bi Hotel for London. 


(The f.iprrpnnl Mrreunj, Friday, April 22, 1831.) 

Rammohuii Roy. He [Rammohun) has since 
departed for T/mdon. wh«TC he arris ed on Monday 
night [bsth April]. Wo undorstand that he is staving 
at liOng’s Hotel. 


RAJMOIIAN’S WIFE 

\h HANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJI 


CH AIRIER XIX 
IVlacIliav anil Tara 

M ADHAV and 'I'ara had known rach other 
from iheir infancy. Tara's father and 
Madhav's nialernal grandfather were 
M'sidenls of the same village, and in Madhav’s 
ronsiant visits lo the place during his boyhood, 
Tara had been his playmate. They were distantly 
itlated lo each other on this side, a circumstance 
^\llich was the means of their coming so frequently 
in I'ontact with each other in their early age as 
l'» he each others play-fellow’. Although Tara 
\^as Madhav’s senior by a few years, they had 
iilways called each other “ Tara ” and “ Madbav 
'‘^pectively. Tara’s marriage with Mathur did 
to any great extent interfere to banish the 
holing in the mind of each towards the other, 
^^cnorated by the familiar and unrestrained inter- 
<ciirse of infancy. For, before Mathur evinced 
grasping avarice by the secret but not unper- 
f'^ived aid he rendered to his aunt in her law-suit, 
hicndly intercourse, apparently cordial on both 
'"ides, had subsisted between the cousins, and 
ncoessarily Madhav’s visits to Mathur’s household 


Avere frequent. H\ so many years the junior of 
Mathur. zenana etiqiielle did not stand in the way 
<)f Ills holding frequent conversations Avith Tara 
on these ocoasioius, and Madhav ahvays availed 
himself of every sncIi opportunity. Such an 

intercourse was equally gratifying lo both, for 

each had a high esteem fur the other. But their 

mutual fondness, and such the feeling might 
suitably be termed, was far removed from all 

impurity of the heart. Their attachment to each 
other springing in childhood, and nurtured by a 
daily growing appreciation of the moral l^eauty 
of each other's heail, had ripened into an affection 
that AN as akin to the love of brother and 
.si.«ler. 

Nevertheless, when Tara and Madhav found 
themselves face to face in the godown-ma/ia/, their 
situation was sufficiently embarrassing. Surprise 
at this strange and, to both, inexplicable meeting, 
AAiis the first feeling that predominated in their 
minds. When its effects had subsided, they began 
to feel the embarrassing character of their situa- 
tion, and for some time neither spoke. Tara first 
broke the silence. You here, Madhav!” 

Madhav could not well retort the interro- 
gatory on Tara, but remained silent, hardly 
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knowing how to answer. 1 ara felt all the novelty 
and embarrassment of the situation; but in such 
cases women, perhaps, are better able to get over 
the difficulty than men. Tara, confident in the 
integrit}' of her own character and feeling secure 
from misapprehension on the part of the other, 
in the esteem she knew Madhav entertained for 
her. as well as sensible of the necessity of coining 
to an explanation, proceeded to bring mailers to 
an issue. 

First, tell me, Thakurpo* who could be 
the two ] amQ’duV] -WV q men who just now ran 
aw a) from here? I wonder what business you 
could have had with people of that description, 
and here in our house too? One of them gazed 
at me fixedly when I .stood there in the veranda, 
and perhaps taking me for a ghost fled precipi- 
tately. 

“ Was it you then who opened this door and 
clanked the chains?" 

“ Yes, I 0 })ened the door, and was making 
towards the room from wdiich yon came out, but 
the appearance of these Janw-duts frightened me. 
and I was returning."’ 

‘‘And whence came the sounds?" 

“What sounds?’" 

“Have you heard nothing strange?’* 

“ Yes, a freezing shriek of woe: but I thought 
it was coming from your room.’" 

No.” 

“No? You frighten me. I shall return." 

“ W^ithout hearing; hearing why I am here?’" 

‘‘ I must hear it, and I must also tell you 
why 1 came here. Be quick then.” 

“ Gladly,” replied Madhav, “ but 1 must take 
Nome precautions from interruption which yon will 
by and by understand.’" 

Madhav w'ent out, and drew the massive bar 
of the door which led from the godown-mahal at 
once out of the house. He then re-entered the 
apLrtment which had so lately been his prison, 
and beckoning to Tara to follow, sal down to 
narrate the history of his capture. He neither 
concealed nor extenuated any circumstance, speak- 
ing as he did in the bitterness of resentment, as 
well as from a consciousness that however 
affectionately Tara might love her husband, she 
was loo pure-minded herself to sympathize with 
his crooked policy. Tara felt sorely grieved as 
well as disappointed. 

“You are not then what 1 seek,” she said; 

“ you have arrived only this evening, while I 
believe my suspicions were roused two days ago.” 

Tara related in her turn the purpo.se of her 

♦ Husband's younger brother or eoii8in. 
t Pluto's messengers. 


visit. That need not be detailed to the reader. 
He has already seen with what solicitude this 
affectionate wife had watched the change in her 
husband ; how she had racked her mind with 
fruitless conjectures for its cause; how at last she 
had importuned her husband for a disclosure, and- 
how’ disappointed she had been in her wishes; 
how at last the strange secret walk her 
husband had taken that night, ^and his clandestine 
and mysterious entry into the ^odowns, had raised 
suspicion in her mind that the mysterious cause* 
of her solicitude lay concealed in that apartment; 
how she determined to wrest the secret at all 
hazards and to visit the godowns that night, to 
know' w^hat inisfortune la) hid beneath its roof;' 
and lastly, how she had secured the keys from 
her husband while he slept, from beneath his 
pillow. 

“ How many fear.s. what tremor, what anxiety,” 
cijiitinued Tara *’ assailed me as, possessed of the 
stolen keys I threaded my dark way beneath these 
sombre walls, you can belter conceive than I 
describe. But 1 felt myself acting under a super- 
natuial impulse and came on. I could have died 
if my death would have loinoved his unhappiness. 
Judge then what imi>ression your presence here, 
inacle on me. I at once coniieolcd your presence 
here, with the cause of his unhappiness. But you 
say you are here only from this 'evening. Yon 
cannot then be wdiat I seek."' 

“ You will not perhaps be disappointed,” 
Naid Madhav in reply, shuddering as he spoke. 
“Those sounds — did you Jiol hear them? There 
is a mystery yet to solve.” 

Tara turned pale. 

’‘Do not he fiighlened," said Madhav “I 
believe there is nothing to fear, I will relate what 
I have just heard and seen. 1 will do so, however, 
only if you give me a promise not to indulge in 
a woman’s fears. Do voii promise?” 

It was with difficulty that she gasped out the 
words. “ Speak on.” Madhav then gave her an 
account of the strange sounds that had interrupted 
his interview with the dacoits, relieving her by 
the tone of his narrative as much of supernatural 
fears, as the nature of the subject admitted. 

Tara’s feelings were most painful. Fear, 
natural in wv)men whom philosophy never taught 
to. disbelieve in supernatural beings, predominated. 
Mingled with it, was curiosity, such as danger 
excites, and an intense regret that her search 
should be attended with so much terror. She now 
almost repented having undertaken it, and asked 
Madhav to see her safe to the interior of the 
house. * 

“•Will you give up your search so easily? I 
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assure you there is no danger/^ said Madhav with 
some vehemence, for his curiosity and interest had 
been intensely awakened, and he had forgotten his 
own precarious, and with Tara in his company, 
delicate situation, for its gratification. 

Tara remained silent for some moments. 
Mustering resolution at last, she replied, “ Where 
can we search? Have not the robbers searched 
everywhere?” 

“ Yes, but I sec now that one thing escaped 
them. There is a door,” he said, pointing to the 
little iron-door we have described before, “ which 
remained to be opened.” 

It evidently leads to the other room : did 
m)t they examine that other room also?” 

At this moment, again came the hollow 
agony -be?speaking sound, clearer, more distinct 
than ever. The listeners started; its touching and 
startling tones thrilled them in every nerve. 

A short pang shot across Madhav’s brain. A 
dark and agonizing thought seized him. Wrench- 
ing almost with violence the bunch of keys from 
Tara’s hand, he madly sprung towards the little 
door, knell down, and pushed a key Into the 
keyhole. It did not turn. With the same 
vehemence of movement he tried a second and a 
third key, hut with the same ill-success. Maddened 
with vexation, and the torture of suspense, he 
would have lorn open the ponderous metal, had 
he the strength. Happily for his self-eommand, 
the fourth key he tried turned in the lock, and 
away flew the heavy door as tliough it were a 
feather. 

“Tara! Tara! hesitate not, but follow.” he 
said, with (^ompiessed energy, and crept in, 
bruising his sides. 

Led by the eoiitagion of impulse. Tara 
followed with the light. Joy and surprise held 
Madhav mule when they discerned a staircase of 
brick, narrow^ and deep, and filled with spiders’ 
webs. Without stopping to speak Madhav bounded 
up, and Tara lost in amazement, mechanically 
continued to follow. The staircase led to a small 
door of apparently an upper-storied room. A 
glance at the very small height of this room 
sufficed to convince Madhav of the art wdth which 
it had been so made as to be concealed from 
every other part of the building. He saw that 
the height of the two rooms, upper and lower 
together, made up the height of the side-rooms 
and the veranda, and being destitute of windows 
the existence of the upper story could not possibly 
be discerned from any other part of the building, 
*1?^ suspected except by a comparison of 

the height of the central room with that of the 
adjacent ones. " 


Madhav, anxious and trembling, sought the 
loc'k of this second door and, after two or three 
fruitless attempts in which the violent movement 
of the keys brought blood from his fingers, he 
succeeded, and threw open the plated door ring- 
ing and echoing. Tara entered with him, holding 
the light in her hand. The feeble glimmer it 
threw around, revealed to them an unexpected 
sighl. Upon a small bedstead of varnished 
mahogany, splendidly ornamented with gauze and 
crape, lay a form apparently that of a female. 
Tara and Madhav ran to the bedstead with the 
light; and its dim and ghastly glare, as Tara held 
it over the bedstead, revealed to them the features 
— pale emaciated agonized, but still heavenly — 
the features of Matangini. 

CHAPTER XX 

Some W^omeii are the equals of some Men 

Tara and Madhav bore away the seemingly 
lifeless Matangini to an apartment which w^as 
secure from interruption. The exertions of Tara, 
materially aided by the wholesome fresh air to 
which Matangini had been for so many days a 
stranger, soon recalled the blood to her face, and 
long before the first streaks of day had brightened 
the eastern sky, Matangini was again a living 
being. Refreshments were provided for her, but 
she ate little. The little she did eat considerably 
revived her, and as Tara sat on the window eyeing 
the grey light in the east, Matangini softly and 
slowly unfolded to her the course of the painful 
evente which bad nearly consigned her to a living 
grave. 

Briefly told, that dark story is this : When 
Mathur Ghose sent her home in Suki’s mother’s 
company, Matangini had no suspicion of the snare 
which had been laid for her by that wily monster. 
Suki’s mother, who had been well-instructed in her 
part, asked her on the way if she had no appre- 
hension in returning to her husband. 

“To tell you the truth, Sukir-md,” replied 
Matangini, “ I would not go, if earth held a place 
where I could remain.” 

“Would you?” asked the wretch, “I think 
J can serve you. I would conceal you In a place 
where nobody could find you out.” 

“ No,” said Matangini thoughtfully, “ I must 
not conceal myself. Evil tongues will be 
busy.” 

“ Then why not come to your sister’s house?” 

Matangini heaved a deep sigh. “No! that 
is not to be thought of.” 

The artful woman appeared to sympatliize 
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sincerely with her helpless situation, and at length 
suggested embarking for her father’s house. 

“ How ara I to find the means?” said 
Matangini sorrowfully. 

“ Oh ! as for that, I dare say my elder mistress 
will find you a boat if she knew you wished 
it; and I can accompany and leave you 
there.” 

Matangini wept, anticipating this act of kind- 
ness on Tara’s part. 

“ Shall I go and tell her?” 

“ Yes,” said Matangini, joyfully. 

‘‘ You then wait where I leave you till I come 
back. There no one will observe you. Come.” 

Matangini went where the wornan-fiend led. 
She led her to the little room above-stairs in the 
goAowu-mahal. The sombre and deserted appear- 
ance of the rooms shut a chill through her heart 
as she passed the approaches. She was surprised 
to find the deserted dark little room splendidly 
furnished. She turned to Suki’s mother to explain 
the mystery. Lo ! Suki’s iiiollier had vanished, 
bolting the door after her! 

Matangini’s intelligent mind now compre- 
hended everything. Her resolution was formed at 
once with her usual promptitude. 

In the evening, Mathur Chose came and laid 
himself at her feel. The indignantly contemptuous 
repulse he met with, wounded and mortified him. 
He determined to gratify at once both revenge 
and lust. 

Yon shall be mine yet, life,” said Mathur, 
as with a demoniacal look he was departing for 
that evening. 

“Never!” said Matangini. concentrating the 
energy of twenty men in her look, “ Never yours, 
Tiook here;” and she placed herself immediately 
in front of him “ look; I am a full-grown woman, 
and at least your equal in brute force. Will you 
call in allies?” Mathur Chose stood bewildered 
at this wonderful challenge. 

Hunger shall be my ally. I lift not a 
finger against a woman,” said Mathur, recovering 
himself. 

“ Hunger shall be my ally,” said Matangini, 
in return. 

Mathur had resolved to starve her lo compel 
her compliance. Matangini had resolved to starve 
herself to be rid from his power. 

Both kept their word. Mathur visited her 
daily, to watch the effect. Matangini was literally 
starving when Madhav rescued her. 

Madhav departed before it was quite daylight. 
Matangini was too feeble to be immediately 
removed, and it was arranged between Madhav 

Tara that Tara .should keep her concealed till 


the ensuing night, when Karuna would come to 
fetch her. 

After seeing Madhav safe out of the house, 
Tara returned to Matangini, and observing play- 
fully that it was now her turn to make her a 
captive, locked the door of the chamber to deceive 
appearances. She then returned to her husband’s 
apartment, replaced the ^bunch of keys whence 
she had purloined them, ^ and went to bed as if 
not a mouse had stirred ‘ during the night. Did 
she sleep? No! She had now learnt her 
husband’s secret, and a terrible acquisition of 
knowledge it had proved to her noble heart. 
Perhaps of all the visitors in the scenes of that 
eventful night, none had suffered so deeply as the 
affectionate and confiding wife, appalled by the 
unexpected disclosures of the dark deeds of her 
husband. 

Matangini spent the day in her safe but 
solitary chamber. Late in the evening Karuna 
came, as had been arranged, and at length, after 
so much suffering and wretchedness, Matangini 
had the pleasure of clasping Hemangini to her 
bosom. 

“And you will never leave me again, sister, 
will you?” said Hem, after her joy at the meeting 
had subsided a little. 

Matangini sighed. There were tears in her 

eyes. 

“Why don't yon answer?” asked Hemangini, 
a little impatiently. 

“Alas! I fear we must part!” 

“And for whom will yen leave me?” said 
Hem, disappointed. 

“ 1 go to My Father.” said Matangini. 
CHAPTER XXI 

The Last Chapter in Life’s Book - and in this 

The evening that followed was a tempestuous 
and gloomy one. The wind howled, the rain fell 
in torrents, and the thunder rattled loud and long. 
As Mathur Ghosc sal alone, a sound like that of 
blowing at a eoncdi-shell fell on his ears, during 
intermissions in the violence of the storm. Twice 
he could distinctly hear it. His first thought was 
not to obey the well-known signal of those whose 
unworthy association had just brought on him 
infamy and disgrace. But every time that thc^ 
sound was heard it became louder and louder, and 
more and more urgent. At lengdi he left his seal, 
and braving the storm, repaired to the spot which 
had been the scene of so many of his dark inter* 
views. A form lurked beneath a tree, and hc^ 
had no difficulty in recognizing it to be that of the 
robber-chief. 
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‘‘ What brings you now here? ” said he, 
pettishly, “ I have had enough of you. Rid me 
of your presence. My good name is lost, and 
your treachery the cause.’* 

“ I do not deserve this reproach,” replied the 
robber, calmly; “ we did our best. He who takes 
us for his associates must abide by the con- 
sequences.” 

The scoundrel was preaching philosophy to 
the great man! And, dear reader, was he very 
wrong? 

“ But our connection has ceased,” rejoined 
Matliur, angrily ; “ you know It well enough. Why 
do you seek me at this stormy hour ? ” 

“ Because,” said the sardar, mournfully, 
because this is the only hour when I can dare 
come out now. The police are after us, as you 
know.” 

“ Then, why not rid Radhaganj of your 
presence at once? ” 

You were not wonl to speak thus to us. 
Baboo.” said the sardar, with a slight toiKih of his 
old manner, “when these days had not come over us. 
Think as you may, 1 am come to convince you 
that wc have a belter memory than you suppose of 
those whom wc serve, or those who serve us.” 

“What do you mean? ” asked Malhur. 

“ You do not see with me tonight, one who 
used to follow* me as my shadow%” answered the 
sardar witli a shade of melancholy. 

“Ye^ — where is that man? Bhikn you call 
hijii, I believe? ” 

“ In the hands of the police.” 

Mathur w^as startled. “ Nothing worse? ” 
asked he, tremblingly. 

“ Alas! yes! ” replied Uic sardar in a despond- 
ing tone. “ He has confessed.” 

“ Confessed what? ” asked Mathur with 
furious anxiety. 

“ Much,” said the sardar with the same 
despondency, “ much that may send both you ami 
me across the black waters. Me they shall not 
catch. This hour is my last at Radhaganj. But 
you have done well by us, and it shall never be 
said we did ill by you. So I came to give you 
a warning.” 

So saying the bandit vanished into the tliieket 
without waiting for a reply. 

Mathur Chose turned back and regained the 
house. For a couple of hours he sat musing 
deeply. His was a strong mind, and speedily 
regained courage. The police was venal and 
corrupt; his wealth was vast; he would buy up 
the police. There was one hitch in the scheme. 
A shrewd and restlessly active Irishman sat in 
the district station as Magistrate, and it was his 


besetting sm to be meddling with every^ing. He 
was constantly shaking out ugly affairs of the 
police. But Mathur Chose promised himself to 
see that Bhiku should recant before the meddle- 
some Irishman. 

His meditations were interrupted by some 
one bounding into the room, dripping with 
rain, and bespattered with mud. It was one 
of his trust-worthy agents employed in the Zila 
Courts. 

“ Fly, master, fly ! ” said the man, “ you have 
not a moment to lose.” 

How so? ” asked Mathur, bewildered at this 
i^ew warning. 

“ One Bhiku has this day at eleven o’clock 
confessed to the Magistrate to dacoities and other 
crimes committed, as he falsely said, at your 
instigation.” 

“ Confessed to the Magistrate? ” repeated 
Mathur, almost meibanically, turning pale as 
death. 

“ Yes/’ said the law-agent, “ and I started 
iinmedialely after the confession was worded. I 
saw the Saheb making preparations for starting, 
and I am afraid he will be at Radhaganj during 
the course of the night.” 

“ At Radhaganj during the course of the 
night? ” again iterated Matliur, mechanically. 

“ Fly. Sir! iimnediately ! ” repeated the maUr 

“Yes; go,” said Mathur, mechanically again. 

The man went away. 

Next morning the busy Irishman came to- 
Mathur Ghose's house, to arrest him personally, 
a whole posse of policemen following at his heelfr 
in a hundred varieties of dress, and an eager 
rabble pressing close upon them to have a peep 
at the sort of animal they call a Magistrate, and 
the pranks he liked to play. Arrived at the house, 
it was entered, and thoroughly ransacked for the 
owner, but he was not to be found. At length 
found he was. There in the godown-moAa/, in 
the very room whi(.‘h had formed the prison of 
Madhav and so many others of his victims, the 
master of the house was found — Dead. He had 
hanged himself. 

CONCLUSION 

And now, good reader, I have brought my 
story to a close. Lest, however, you fall to 
censuring me for leaving your curiosity unsatis- 
fied, I will tell you what happened to the other 
persons who have figured in this tale. 

The sardar successfully escaped — not so 
Rajmohan. He had been implicate deeply in 
Bhiku’s confession, — was apprehended, and under 
the hope of a pardon confessed likewise. They 
were however wise by half and made only partial 
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confessions. The pardon was revoked, and both 
he and Bhiku transported. 

Matangini could not live under Madhav’s 
roof. This, of course, they both understood. So 
intimation was sent to her father and he came and 
took her home. Mqdhav increased the pension he 
allowed the old man, on her account. History 
does not say how her life terminated, but it is 
known that she died an early death. 

Tara mourned in solitude the terrible end of 
a husband who had proved himself so little worthy 


of her love. She lived a long widowhood in 
repose, and, when she died, died mourned by 
many. 

As to Madhav, Champak and the rest, some arc 
dead, and the otliers will die. Throwing this flood 
of light on their past and future history, I bid you, 
good reader, Farewell.* 

Rajmohnn'f^ Wife has beeit published in book form 
by K. N. ChutUTjro, 121 )-2 Upper Circular Bond, 
Calcutta. 


UNCLE BHONDOOL’S HOUSE 

By BIHHUTI BHU8AN BANERJEE 


I T was a “Middle-Entflish” school, in a village. 1 
came here on official visits frequently. As there 
was no other place where one could stay, I had 
erforce to put up at the headmasti^r’s house, 
liked the man. He was about forty-two years 
of age, very sparely built and of a poetic turn 
of mind He liketl to be left alone, and was not 
too fond of the struggle for existence. So for 
the last fifteen years, he had been content to 
remain the headmaster of Debalhati M,-E. School, 
and there was more than cent per cent chance of 
his remaining so to the end of his days. 

It was an evening in late autumn. We had 
drawn ujD two chairs on the verandah of the 
.school building and sat there talking, A small 
field lay in front of us. There stood a large 

tree on one side of the school, and a half fillod- 

up tank on another. The only road, the 

village boasted of, ran past the house to the 
village market. It was very lonely. 

I knew that it was next to impossible to get 
a cup of tea here. A poor student lived with 
the headmaster and ran all his errands. He 
came out with two plates, on which lay home- 
made bread, saturated with (jhe.e, some prepara- 
tion of potato and some molasses. 

“It is cold Ahinash Babu,” I said. “I feel 

like having some hot muri* but— 

“Certainly, certainly,*' exclaime<l my host. 
“Look here, Kmuii, you run to Ganga's house 
and tell his wife from me to fry some rice 
immediately. Do you understand 
The boy went off' at once. 

We went on talking, and thus half an hour 
passed off. Ahinash looked now and then at 
the half filled-up tank abstractedly, as he talked. 
Suddenly he sai<l, “Let the muri come. In the 

• Fried Rice. 


meanwhile, 1 shall tell you a story. Listen to 
me Inspector Babu. I remember it very vividly 
in these cold autumnal evenings. It gives me 
such pleasure, when I got you for a companion 
You see the kind of people, we have got here. 
Most of them are shopkeepers. They send their 
sons to school, only for the purpose of teaching 
them some arithmetic. After that they are 
destined for the hereditary profession. It does 
not give me a bit of |)leasuro to talk to them. 
How long can one talk about the f)rice of 
spices ? I am a gentleman’s son, though I am 
forced to live in this (lod-forsakon place, through 
sheer necM^ssity. But my mind is full of constant 
hankering, you know— I even attended college 
for a year or two, though I am not a learned 
man by any means.” 

I saw that he liad not been able to forget 
his college days. His life was marked by extreme 
simplicity. Ho had no ambition, not having 
.strength of will enougdi for that. All hia 
experience, all his strivings, had been connected 
with this simple existence. During his college 
days, he had lived in a city, and had known 
luxury, whether of body or of mind. There it had 
begun and there ended. The further these days 
receded in point of time, the more bright and 
colourful they became in his memory. It was 
natural that it should be so. 

Abinash Babu lighted his hooka and handed 
it to me. Then he began again : 

“My mother’s family lived in a village in the 
district of Hoogly.” 

“Why do you say ‘lived' ?” I asked, “Don^t 
they live there any more ?” 

“I shall come to that presently,” he said. 
“You may well say that they live no longer 
there. ^ AVhen you come to the end of the story 
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I am telling you, you will understand why they 
■don't live there any more.” 

My mother's family lived in a village of 
Hoogly, as I have said. The first time I went there 
with my mother, I was about five years old. 
Eight or nine Brahmin families lived in one 
part of the village, my uncle's family being 
one of these. Their houses stood so close to 
one another, that if one caught fire, the others 
too would have been burnt down in no time. 
My uncle's house was the only brick-built one 
in that part of the village. The rest wore all 
thatched cottages, big and small. If you wanted 
to go from one side of the village to the other, 
you had to pass a big orchard, a jungle, a few 
ponds and a big Saji n a tree. You had to go 
a goodish bit, through the shrubs and bushes, 
before you reached the first house on the other 
side. In this desolate jungle, there stood a 
partially built house. I did not know then 
to whom it belonged. 

The first time I lived for a while in the 
village, then went back home. The next time 
I returned there, I was already eight years of 
age. 1 went out for a walk through the village. 
As f walked about aimlessly I noticed an open 
space l)y the side of a pond. It was situated 
midway, between the two parts of the village. 
I felt a bit surprised. The ground by tbe side 
of the pond had been edeared off, and a partially 
built house stood on that spot. It looked as 
if the work (^f construetion had stopped long 
ago, for some reason or other. Wild creepers 
and shrubs bad sprung up through the floor, 
and the plinth. The small pond, where the 
masons bad prepared lime and mortar, was full 
of undergrowth. I remembered that I had seen 
the hous(i on my first visit too. So it was not 
finished yet. Who were the people that were 
having it constructed ? 

I ran to my grandmother and asked, “Who 
is building a house over there grandma ? I 

saw it that time too. Why is it not finished 
yet ?” 

“You have got a very good^ memory my 

dear,” said my grandmother. “That house is 
being built by your uncle Bhondool. He does 
■not live here. So for want of proper supervision, 
the work is not progressing at all.” 

I felt very curious. So I asked again 

eagerly, “Who is uncle Bhondool, grandma ? 
Where doe.s he live ?” 

“He works in the railway department,” was 
the answer. “He lives at Lalmonirhat., I think. 
He lived here in his childhood, and had no 

house of his own. He is a nephew of Mukherji, 
who lives in that part. He is earning money 
now and has got children, so he wants a place 
of his own. So he sends money now and then 
to the Mukherjis, who have employed masons 
to do his work:. Sometimes, he comes himself 
and looks after everything." 

“Then why is there no progress I persisted. 


“Why can’t the Mukherji people look after 
things properly ?” 

“It is not that,” said my grandmother. 
“Bhondool cannot send money regularly. When- 
ever he does, they employ labourers to go on 
with the work.” 

I don’t know why, but from this time, uncle 
Bhondool and his half-built house seemed to 
have occupied a strange place in my mind. 
Like the prince of a fairytale, this unde of 
mine became rather unreal. My eyes could not 
see him, my ears did not hear him, he seemed 
to live in the land of my imagination. The 
sense of unreality embraced even his children 
and the place of his residence, Lalmonirhat. 
His inability to remit money regularly, I viewed 
with personal sympathy. But to this day, I 
cannot explain why I felt like that. 

I used to lie in the terrace l)y the side of 
the stairs, and listen to fairytales from grandma. 
My mind would wander, and I would think 
about uncle Bhondool anti the time ho was 
going to send money for that house from 
Jjalmonirhat. Perhaps he would come himself 
this time. Perhaps the Mukherji people stole 
hi» money, so he would not entrust them any 
longer with it. I would interrupt grandma in 
the midst of her tale and ask, “Where is 
Lalmonirhat, grandma ?” 

Grandma would look at me in surprise and 
vsay, “Lalmonirhat ? Why do you want to know 
about it ? I don’t know where it is. Now if 
you are going to sleep, please lot me oft, I 
have some vegetables to cut up and to put out 
the utensils for the god’s room, such a lot to 
do ! 1 cannot pass away the time like this, 

Uilking to you.” 

I would feci a bit embarrassed and say, 
“Please don’t go, grandma. I shall listen properly 
now, please go on with the story.” 

I paid the next visit to my mother’s people, 
two years after this. I hail not forgotten about 
uncle Bhondoor.s house in the course of these two 
years. On winter evenings, the fields on both 
sides of our pond would become full of smoke 
from our cowsheds, and the trees and shrubs would 
look blurred, as if seen through a mist. When- 
ever I lookcil at this scene, I remembered the 
half finished house of uncle Bhondool. That 
house too stood by the side of a pond like this 
and was surrounded by dense jungle. Who 
knew how far it had progressed ? Uncle 
Bhondool must have sent some more money to 
the Mukherjis by this time. 

I reache<l my own uncle’s house at night, 
when 1 paid them my third visit. In the 
morning as 1 went out for a walk, I came 
suddenly upon uncle Bhondool’s house. 
Good God, still it stood in the same 
state ! No more work had been done, it 
had become entirely covered over with wild 
plants and shrubs. Young Banyan and Aswatha 
saplings were shooting out through the interstices 
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in the walls. Poor uncle Bhondool ! He must 
have been unable to send any more money. 

This time, I heard much about uncle 
Bhondool. He was no longer at Jjalmonirhat, 
;jut had bt?eri transferred to Haiitahar. He had 
got two sons ami two daughters now. The eldest 
son was about my age. Bhondoors mother ha<l 
died recently. The eldest son would be invested 
with the sacred thread in the coming spring. The 
whole family might come over to the village 
then. 

But I had to go back home, much Ix^fore 
spring. So T could not meet uncle Bhondool. 

The next scene opens three years later. It 
was the time of the festival of Dol. A great 
i^air is held in iny uncle’s village about this time, 
a large numbt^ of people come from all sides. 
There are also many sho])keepers. I put in a 
plea to my mother. I wanted to go alone to 
the village to see the fair. My father objected 
strongly to my going alone. After a good deal 
of weeping, rny father was linally persuaded 
to let me go. What a glorious time 1 had. all 
along the way ! I was alone, going by train to 
my uncle’s village. Tin's was the first time in 
my life that I had been permitted to go alone, 
anywhere. The joy of it was too much to bfiar ! 

But the feeling was shortlived. As T was 
getting down from the train, I slipped and fell 
on the gravel on the platform. Both my knees 
were cut very badly. 1 reached my uncle^s house 
after untold sufferings and wa.s put to bed. 
Next morning, 1 found myself unable to rise, 
my knees ha<l bewrne stiff with pain. I had also 
got fever. The festival passed off, without my 
seeing or enjoying anything about it. I entreated 
my grandmother not to let my parents know 
about this mishap of ?niiie. 

After I got w^ll, I went out for a stroll 
through the village. I found uncle Bhondoor? 
house nearly complete. The walls were built up 
to the full, but the beams and rafters had not 
yet been put in. 

I felt so glad that for the moment I forgot 
all my anxiety about my accident and my 
father’s possible anger, when he should hear 
about it. In my eagemess and curiosity, J 
entered the building at a run. The work of 
con.struction seemed to have stopped, <|uite some 
time ago. ft did not look as if masons had 
be^m at work here after the last rainy season. 
The floor was full of grass and shrubs, and wild 
plants were growing on the walls. A large 
Hajina tree stood in the courtyard, full of the 
blossoms of early spring. I went all over the 
house. There were three rooms and a small 
covered verandah. The stair-case stood within a 
small room, a few steps, too had been built 
The large room on that side must be uncle 
Bhondool’s, The children would live in the 
s^ond room. Was uncle Bhondoors father 
living y ^ I did not know. If he was living, he 
would live in the room, next to the stairs. 


Where would the kitchen be situated ? Perhaps, 
it would stand under the Sajina tree, on that 
side of the courtyard. When uncle Blondool 
would come home with the children, the courtyard 
would no longer present such a sight. It would 
be cleared, surely. The children would run and 
play about here. The side of the pond would 
no longer present such a wild appearance. 
One more family would live on this side. It 

would not matter then if it became dark, on our 
way back from playing, tf^arnps would bui’ii 

in their house, children would talk, and we would 
not feel a bit afraid. 

Two more years passed away. I was reading 
in the third class. I went to my uncle’s house 
alone. I was permitted to go alono now, anywhere. 
T saw with some joyous surprise that uncle 
Bhondool’s house was complete. The roof was 
finished, the floor had been cemented and there 

was also an open verandah in front. When did 

all thes^* happen ? There was a roof of 

corrugated iron over the verandah. Only the door 
and windows had not yet been put in. How 
fine 1 Uncle Bhondool’s house was nearly 

complete. 

I heard that Unde Bhondool was doing 
nioneylending and was too fond of charging 

a higli rate of interest. He came to the village 
occasionally, lent money to people on exorbitant 
rates of interest, looked after the constniotion 
of hia house, then went back. He would return 
again after a few months and wpuld make hia 
debtors pay up, under threats. He was a veritable 
Kabuli wallah in that respect. The village 

people used to call him Ratnadatta, to express 
their disgust at his behaviour. 

Then came a long interval during which I 
stayed away from the village. Even if I went, 
I stayed only for a day or two, I would find 
unde Bhondool’s house, standing deserted in the 
midst of the jungle, if ever I passed that way. 
The undergrowth and hushes all around had 
grown denser. It did not look as if any human 
being had ever set foot in the house. It had a very 
desolate appearaniie. It always looked the same, 
whether in winter or siimmer—no change ever 
came over it. 

Thus a few years passed away. I passed the 
Entrance examination and came over to Calcutta 
to join the (college. At the end of the second year, 

I went to my uncle’s village for some reason or 
another. I was expecting to appear for the First 
Arts, very soon. 

I think it was the middle of February. I was 
lying on my bed in the afternoon, trying to 
read a book on logic, when suddenly a dark and 
very thin man entered the room. ‘^This is your 
uncle Bhondool”, said my eldest aunt. ‘‘Bow 
down to him.” 

My mind had changed a good deal, since the 
days of my childhood. I was a young man now, 
and a college student. I had come in touch 
with • all kinds of people, I had heard Bipin 
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Chandra Pal, and Snrendra Nath Bannerjee 
lecturing. I had served as a volunteer in nation- 
alistic meetings. In short 1 saw the world now 
from a new angle of vision. Uncle Bhondool 
and his house had become submerged in my 
memory together with many old ideals and 

objects of interest. So 1 looked at him with a 
feeling in which scorn was mingled with curiosity. 
He looked well over fifty, and had an amulet 
tied in his hair. He had a string of beads 

round his neck and a full beard, profusely 

sprinkled with grey. So this was Uncle Bhondool ! 
I bowed down to him a bit reluctantly. 

But uncle Bhondool began at once talking 
to me, Jind seemed a bit over-enthusiastic. He 
pestered me with all sorts of questions. In which 
college did 1 read, where did I live and when 
was my examination coming off ? He was 

working in Calcutta now, he volunteere<i the 
information. He had rented a house in Baghbazar. 
His eldest son had passed the Matvic and hac’ 
joined the First Year (^lass. 

'‘Won't you bring your family over to your 
house 1 asked. 

•‘Yoa, yea, my boy’', he answered. "The noiise 
is not complete yet, you know. 1 must build a 
kitchen and have a well dug. As s-^on as these 
are finished, I shail bring the whole family over 
You have no idea how much it costs one in 
Calcutta to pay for a house and the milk. 8o 
1 built this house here, though I had to starve 
myself to do jt But it is not finished yet, that 
is the pity. But 1 am thinking finishing 
everything by the next rainy season.'* 

'To think of it! The house was iio'. complete 
even now ! 1 had been seeing the eonstimction 

going on, since the first dawn of my conscious- 
ness. I wondered whether 1 would ever see the 
completion of tbi.s Taj Mahal of Uncle Bhondool. 

Uncle Bhondool went on talking. “1 earii 
very little, my dear boy, and have a largo family 
to support. I can save very little, and with that 
I had to buihl this house. Up to this we have 
livcKl in rented hoiisc.^, but if I l«)se my job now, 
where shall I find a roof to cover my heii<l ? 1 
tliought of that, and for these fifteen years, have 
been building up the house, piece by piece. But 
I shall not delay matters any further. I shall 
certainly bring over the family next year, I love 
this place very much.” 

Tnough uncle Bhondool said it was only 
fifteen years, but to me it seemed as if the 
construction of his house had been going on, 
through all eternity, from the farthest point of 
time, one could look: beck to. The^ house rose 
brick by brick, continuous, never ending. I came 
to childhood from infancy, to boyhood from 
childhood. !ii>And now I have entered the portals 
of youth. But uncle Bhondool's house went on 
being built for ever, it knew no beginning and 
it was not going to know anv completion. 

Next year I met uncle BU>ndool in Calcutta. 

I was then in the Third Year. “Come once to 


our house”, uncle Bhondool invited me. “Your 
aunt would like to see you. I invite you for 
next Sunday. You must positively come.” 

I went. I met uncle Bhondoors son, “1 

tell them to go to the village once, in this 

season. I went there during the rainy season and 

f lanted fine beans of two kinds in the courtyard. 

also had a platform made for the creepers 
to climb up. But nobody ever listens to me,” 
“How can they go ?” cried his wife angrily. 
“There is not one room fit for human habitation. 
The roof is leaking in several places. There is 
no arrangement for water. One cannot live 
on beans alone. Moreover, the house has 

got no privacy, there being no compound 

wall.” 

Uncle Bhondool protested, though ve^ 
timidly. If a houce was left deserted year in 
and year out, it was bound to become covered 
with all kinds of vegetation. Ho hod had the 
roof made long ago, still no one went to live there. 
The house was getting damaged in this way. 
Jt was still standing, only because uncle himself 
Avent there once or twice every year. It did not 
need much money to have a well dug. He 
would have one dug at the end of the Bengali 
year. And if the whole family agreed to go over 
to the village, he would have even the compound 
wall constructed. 

I understood that there were no well and 
no compound wall either as yet. Uncle Bhondoors 
house was still unfinished, i^ut the thing had 
beer, going on for such a length of time, that 
while one side was being built, another side was 
crumbling down. 

After this, when J went to my uncle's village, 

J sotnetiines met uncle Bhondool home on leave. 
He was busy repairing fences, planting trees, 
or cutting them down. His sons did not want 
to come here from Calcutta. So he had to come 
himself, to look after things. He said this to 
me, rather apologetically. Where was the com- 
pound wall, I asked. Oh that ? That would be 
done during the coming rainy season. He had 
built this house, with the earnings and savings 
of his lifetime. If the children did not want 
to come, he himself would come and live here. 

“How will you live here ?” I asked. ‘The 
whole village has become deserted, this side, in 
particular.*' 

“What can T do, my boy ?” he asked. ‘T love 
this place so much. I had to live all my life 
in other's houses and suffered for it, so I decided 
that I should build a house of my own, somehow 
or other. From my childhood, I have lived in 
this village, it gives mo great pain to think of 
leaving it, I don't feel at home anywhere else. 

I always Iiad the idea of settling down here 
when I retired. One needs a shelter. Now I 
am going about from one place to another with 
the family^ but where shall I go in my old 
age ? So I starved myself, I lived on water only 
to scrape up money for the building of tli^ bouse. 
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But the family won't come here. So I shall live 
here myself. If I don’t, the house will crumble 
down. Somotiino or other, the boys will have to 
come over here. One cannot live for ever in 

Calcutta in rented rooms.” 

Then I heard much about uncle Bhondool, 

from my own uncles. Uncle Bhondool livecl 

alone in that house amidst the jun^jle. He 
believed firmly that his sons wouhl come down 
finally and settle down there. He still w(3nt on 
building here and repairing there. He cleared 
off the jungle, all around with his own hand. 
He was continually falling out with his sons, 
all about this house. His wife sided with her 
sons. The sons did not help the father. Uncle 
Bhon<lool had opened a small grocer’s store here. 
But there were no customers, as the village liad 
become deserte<l. One or two people came to 
make purchases, but always on credit. So the 
shop went. Now uncle Bhondool roamed about 
the neighbouring villages and hoiTowe<I some 
rice from one house, and some vegetable from 
another. Thus he managed to live on. 

Then many years passed by slowly. I became 
a graduate and accepted service. I went no 
more to my uncle's village, as it had become 
unfit for habitation. All the big families there, 
the Roys, the Bhars, and the Gangulies, had 
either died out or emigrated to the towns. No- 
body ever came to the villagt? for fear of malaria. 
In one portion of the village the big house of 
Jiban Mazumdar had fallen into ruins, only 
one very high wall remained standing erect. The 
.site of the big hall, where wc had witnessed so 
many Pujahs and festivals, was full of huge 
trees. It looke^l like a dense forest, where tigers 
even could hide. The famous tank Roy Digbi 
had become half filled up. One could hardly 
see the water through the water weeds. Some- 
times cattle passed over it, without falling in — 
so thick was the covering layer of water 
hyacinths. 

As evening fell, the whole village became 
silent as a cemetery. The very few remaining 
families, who had been unable to go away, on 
accroiint of poverty, shut themselves in, as soon 
as daylight failed, and blew out their lamps. 
Then all through the night, the only sounds 
heard were the erics of jackals and the beating 
of the wings of wild birds. 

My uncles too had left their village home 
and taken up their residence in Calcutta. 
I went there once. That was on the occasion 
of the first-rice-eating ceremony of the 
son of my youngest uncle. A little while before 
the ff?eding of the Brahmins, a very thin old. 
man came in, with a bundle. His feet were 
laden with dust, and he was carrying an old 
umbrella with a bamboo handle, under his arm. 
I could not recognize him at first. After a while 
I understood that this was undo Bhondool. So 
he had become quite old! My uncles had got 
new friends now who were fashionable and 


townbred. Undo Bhondool felt awkward and' 
shy in the presence of their up-to-date manners 
and fashionable dresses, and sat down in a 
corner of the carpet spread for the guests. He, 
too, had come as an invited guest, but his hosts 
were busy with the other guests, who were towns- 
people and did not notice him much. 

I wont and sat down by his side. He wa» 
glad to see me, as the rest of the company were 
utter strangers to him. “Are you coming from 
Calcutbi?” I asked. # 

“No, my boy," he replied. “I have retired 
from service, nearly five years ago. I live in rny 
house in the village. My sons don’t want to go 
there.” 

The feast was over. But unde Bhondool 
showcil no .sign of going away. After staying 
on for four or five days, ho took some rice and 
pulse and some left-over sweetmeats, and started 
for his home. I saw that he was wearing a pair 
of old sandals that belonged to luy ehlest uncle. 
He showed them to me and said, “Nabin got 
these from Cuttack. I liked tht‘m very much and 
asked him to give them to me. I am an old 
man and may die v(*ry soon. Though these are 
old, they might la.st me two or three months. I 
have got a pair of slippers at home, but they 
hurt my toes, .so I don’t wear them.’’ 

He went out of the hou.se. I saw him bend- 
ing forward un<ler the load he was carrying. 
His sandals made a flapping noise as ho walked 
along the road to the station. Suddenly, the old 
mysterioa.s feeling of attra(‘tion ’ for this man 
returned to me. “Stop a bit uncle" 1 shouted, 
“[ shall go with you ami see you off.’ I went 
along with him, carrying his bundle, and got his 
ticket for him. As he got into the train, he 
said, “Why don’t you come over once, my boy? 
You will see my house. It i.s a fine one, though 
there is no compound wall. What can I do? I 
have no money nowadays. My sons cannot 
make two enrls meet as it is. But all this is for 
them. I am trying my be.st. Perhaps next 
year—’’ 

I nevf?r met uncle Bhondool again. But I 
met his son llarisadhaii in Calcutta a few 
months after thi.s. He was a clerk at Macmillan^s. 
He wore a coat of jean ami carried a book- 
shaped tiffin-box of aluminium, and was chewing 
betels.^ He was walking to his office, when I 
saw him. I mentioned uncle Bhondool. 

“Father is in his village home," ho said, “Wo 
want him to come and stay with us, but he 
won’t. He never had any sense— all his life’s 
earning he has wasted over that house in the 
jungle. Nearly five thousand in all, he threw 
away there. Who can go there, I ask you ? So 
wild and so malarious! There are no people 
there, and no doctors. He spent five thousand 
over it, but if he tries to sell it now, he won’t 

g ^t even the price of the bricks and the wood. 

0 you think he will ever get a purchaser ? Not 
on your life.*’ 
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“You are right in a way,’' I said. “But you 

must think that when your father began his 

hoii'se, the village wtis quite a flourishing one. 
He took such a time over it, that the village 
became a desert in the meanwhile. All the 

people had left by the time he finished it. 

Whom can you blame ?” 

I never enquired about the old man for a 
long time aftt^r this. Three years ago I met my 
second undo at Deogliar, where he had gone for 
a change, and I had gone to spend the Pujah 
vacjation. From him I heard that uncle Bhomlool 
had died shortly after I met him for the last 
time. He had lain ill within his house, with 
none to look after him. And indeed who could 
have looked after him in that deserted village ? 
His dead body lay there for three days, before 
people discovered it and wired to his son^. 

So ended the life of uncle Bhondool. 

I never went to the village again and perhaps 
shall never go any more. But th(‘ house which 


I saw being built from the earliest dawn of 
consciousness always occupies a strange place in 
my mind. This house stands out in my memory, 
with a mysterious, unearthly appearance— it stands 
in the villag(i of my mother's people, and I see 
it through the mist of a winter evening. I see 
also the courtyard and the path leading to the 
house, all overgrown with weeds. There are no 
doors or windows. 

I wonder why the house became so closely 
connected with my life. This is the real point 
in my story. Many great events have been 
entirely eflacod from my memory, but why does 
this house remain so vividly in it ? 

I remember it specially on winter evenings, 
because it was exactly on such an evening that 
I saw it first, when 1 was a child of five. 


Abinash Hiibii’-H pu])il returned just then with 
tile fried rice. 
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Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND URGES COMMON IDEAL THROUGH 
WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 

By Mnn. IDA M. ODllWKLL 


S ill Francis Younghusbiind, British Author 
and Lecturer, has been touring the 
State.s in tlu^ interest of the World Fellow- 
ship of Faiths, an international agency for the 
promotion of ftdlowship and understiinding among 
the religions of the world. He is ;i niemher of 
the organization's world committee ami has been 
named tlie British National (.’hairinan of the 
(.'onfereneo to be held in Lomlon in lOdfi. Sir 
Francis ascribed his interest to years of service 
with followers of Eastern Faiths in India, (.’hina, 
and South Africa. 

A greater part of this man’s lih* has hem 
given to service of the Britisli (rovernment. He 
spent twenty-eight years in India in civil and 
military servi(*e. His father also was an officer. 
Sir Framas joined the first Dragoon Guards in 
1HS2, becoming a Captain in ISSI). In iSDo lie 
was transferretl to the Indian Politit’al Depart- 
ment. From 1902 to 1901 he was Britisli Com- 
missioner to Tibet, ft was dunng this diplomatic 
expedition that he was knighted. This expedition 
opened up trade relations with Tibet, which 
extends for a thousand miles along the Indian 
border. He re(‘eived two tlecoratioiis from Queen 
Victorfa, and the 'Honour of Knighthood from 
King Edward; and one personally from King 
George. Though many times de<‘orated and many 
times .honoured, Sir Francis remains gracious and 
simple. 


Many in America who have not known of 
\\\» military honours do know of his literary 
honours. Wo know his hooks. Sir Francis 
written more than a dozen hooks on religion, 
science, and exploration. Among these most 
widely read are: “Heart of a Continent," “Relief 
of (fiiitrai,” “»Soutli Africa of To-ilay," “Kashmir" 
“India and Tibet,*' “The Heart of Nature," “The 
Gleam," “Wonders of the Himalays," “But in 
<mr 1/ives," “The Epic of Everest," “The Light 
of Experience, ’’ “Life in the Stars/’ “The Coming 
(’ountry,” “Dawn in India/' and “The Living 
Universe." 

Sir Francis is a man with keen insight. He 
has the ability to carry through (perhaps hia 
military service is ^^'^[)onsible for this). He haa 
vision. Although seventy-two years old, the lights 
that dance in hi« keen blue eves place him among 
the youthful men of the world. Emerson said ol 
Plato, “A well halanc^ed soul, his strength is 
like the momentum of a falling planet.” Thifi 
applies to Sir Francis as we know him. Success 
is assureil for the World Fellowship of Faiths 
with Sir Francis as its British Chairman. His 
influence will attract great souls from every pa 
of the worhl. 

While a guest in Cleveland, Ohio, Sir Francii 
revealed plans for the 1936 Conference to b< 
held in London. He was the guest of th< 
Cleveland C^hapter of Fellowship of Faiths. 
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The purpose of the conference : to find a 
common ideal ; to bring about a fellowship 
among the peoples of the world, regardless of 
religions and faiths embraced ; and for a realiza- 
tion of peace through a mutual understanding 
among peoples of all Faiths. Great leaders of 
the worm believe that love, not force, welds the 
peoples of th(^ world together. The hmlranc^e 
to Fellowship lack of undorstan<ling ; poverty, 
race prejudice; and the aids to Fellowship: 
EductUion, art, pursuit of beauty, significance of 
prayer, meditation, sharing of spiritual experiences, 
worship of God ; all these factors that make for 
Killer life will be discussed. The Parliament in 
London like those held in America will be 
broadly rcjligious, and will include all Faiths. 
All Faiths will be entitled to send their greatest 
leaders to the Conference in I^ondon, here to 
contribute their part toward spiritual 
helpfulness. It is not tlie purpose to attempt 
to weaken any Faith, or to merge Religions 
or Faiths, but to use the highest ideal of each 
Faith, toward the solution of the World’s 
resent problems. Spiritual^ Unity is for the 
enefit of mankind. In the first week the Fellow- 
ship meetings will be held in London, in the 
second week, all groups will meet in the college 
buildings at Oxford. The Conferem’e attendants 
will be housed there. 

Sir Francis Younghusband along with other 
great leaders believes that only men of genius 
in employing the power of the spirit, saints ami 
prophets, men of burning faith in the redeeming 
power of love, poets who can touch the souls of 
men, and philosophers who see things whole and 
divine the true essentials -only these are capable 
of guiding the human race, and bringing to it 
peace of soul. These are the men who must be 
got together from all parts of the world. Centuries 
ago in India first Asoka and then Akbar held 
such conclaves. In America what was called a 
Parliament of Religions was assembled in the 
year 1893. In Paris in 1904 was commenced a 
series of sessions of the International Congress 
of the History of Religions, other sessions of 
which were held in Basel, Oxford, and Leiden. 
In London in 1924 a Conference of the Living 
Religions of the Empire was held. An<l in 193.3 
in Chicago, continued in New York in 1934, a 
Congress of the World Fellowship of Faiths was 
convened under the Presidency of Hon. Herbert 
Hoover and Miss Jane Addams. The Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda was elected International 
President. And now a second such Congress 
will be held in London in 1936, 

How World Fellowship of Faiths c.vmk 

TO UE 

The idea of a World Fellowship of Faiths 
originated with an Indian and an American, 
^raernath Das Gupta was a native of Chittagong 
in Astern Bengal, a town which has the 
peculiarity that its inhabitants are composed of 


followers of four of the ^at religions of the* 
world, Hindu, Buddhist. Moslem, and Christian. 
These people ordinarily live together on terms of 
decent amity. And inspired by the example, the 
idea occurred to Mr. Das Gup to that a fellowship 
for the Union of East and West, (the main 
purpose to produce cultural unity, and the Union 
produced in England and America thirty-one 
Oriental plays portraying the life and character 
of the East) might be formefi principally for the 
appreciation of each other’s Standpoint. Mr. Das 
Gupta has worked for nearly twenty-five years 
on this idea. He found a cordial co-operator in 
an American, Mr. Charles F. Weller, who had 
for yciurs been working hard for a lie^iguo of 
Neighbours. When they spoke to Sir Francis 
Younghusband a few years ago about forming 
a Fellowship of Faiths the iciea made instant 
appeal. Sir Francis had spent the best years of 
his life working on terms of fellowship with 
Hindus, Buddhists, and Moslems, and had derived 
the greatest profit and enjoyment from the 
intercourse. 

Dr. C'harles Frederick Weller accompanied 
Sir Francis Younghusband on his tour of the 
principal cities of the United States. Dr. Weller 
is one of the General Executives of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths. Kedernath Das Gupta, 
the other American General Executive, remaineicl 
in New York. It is these two men who brought 
the Fellowship Movement through adolescence 
to fruitful maturity. They are responsible for 
the movement’s siwa^oss in Chicago^ and New 
York. Through their efforts it has been heralded 
and recognized throughout the world. 

Among great leaders in England who will 
leinl their influence and assist Sir Francis in 
London in 1936 are: Bishop Weldon, who was 
Bishop of Calcutta and welcomed Buddhists, 
Moslems, and Hindus to the Cathedral ; Dick 
Shepherd, Vicar of Saint Martins ; Rabbi 
Mattock of the Liberal Synagogue in London ; 
Sir Arthur Henderson, Chairman of the Dis- 
armament Conference ; Dr. F. N. Norwood of 
Free ("hurcho.s of lyoiulon, and Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
Unitarian Leader. Of course there are many 
other great men who will serve on the National 
Council of which Sir Francis was elected 
Chairman. 

Many great men from India hold important 
places in this group working for a better under- 
standing and true fellowship. The International 
Pre.sident is H. H. The Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda, The Indian National Chairman is : 
Raja Jai Prithvi Jiahadur Singh and of course 
•Kedarnath Das Gupta, who is one of the 
General Executive.s and the man who is greatly 
responsible for the movement in its successful 
entirety. Mr. Das Gupta is an Indian. Numerous 
others from the East are interested and are 
sharing in the plans for the Conference. 

It would seem the East is assured a place, 
an important one, in the shaping of the World’s 
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Spiritual policies, and in helping to bring 
harmony out of religious chaos. We feel that 
the greatest meeting yet held will be the one 
to be held in London in 1936. Where we differ 
we should differ in the spirit of fellowship and 
understanding. In such meetings differences 
would be fully recognized, allowed for, respected 
and, indeed, welcomed. Any endeavour to force 
men into one and the same mould, would be 
regarded as out of tune with the universal 


W E publish below a notice of a publication 
on Indian Music -which as a piece of 
courageous printing and publishing enterprise 
if not for anything else, establishes a new record in 
India. We hope it will be possible to publish in some 
future number a critical review of this exhaustive 
monograph on the history .and illustrations of Indian 
Musical Modes. Hero we shall content ourselves by 
indicating the nature of its contents and scope. 

In the first volume the author gives an Introduc- 
tion to the subject setting out the characteristics of' 
Indian melodies and the various attempts made by 
Europeans and Indians to offer a definition of the 
Indian expression Rufa, which refuses to find an 
accurate Euglish (vpiivalent. In the next section (547) 
a sweeping survey is made of the history of the 
evolution of the ragas with suggestions from Vedic 
traditions, the Epics, and the Bharata Xatya-Sa-^tra, 
The most important musical t(‘vts are examined one 
after another in chronological sequence, and the data 
in each text bearing on the history of the raf/ns are 
cited with quotations. The following section deals 
with the relation of raguiis to m/zo.'t, and in the 
next following section a short dissertation is given 
on the various picturesque names of the melodies 
with suggestions for the derivations of their noincn- 
claturet which olfT various clues of the sources of 
the ragas. An entire section is devoted to the Time- 
theory of ragas,— the approximate seasons and tinic-S 
for the melodies, with a 'rime-table derived from 
authoritative texts, 'fhis is followed by an examina- 
tion of the processes by which Indian melodies have 
been deified and visualized. This is followed by a 

• Hagan A) Raginis : A Eictorial and I(;ono- 
graphic study of Indian Musical Modes based on 
original sources by O. C. O.angoly. Fellow of the 
Asiatic Society of licngal; Hon. (^orrcsjioiidont, 
Archaeological Survey of India, Author of 
pieces of Kdjput Painting,'^ etc, Vol. T : Introduction, 
History of Ragas and Dissertation, Apjjendiccs. 
Vol. II : Plates— 337 actual photographs and 6 colour 
Plates, representing Typical Examples derived from 
Private and Public Cofiections in India, P]urope and 
America. An Edition-du-luxe, printed on hand-made 
paper and bound in Benares brocade and parchment. 
Issued to subscribers in a limited edition oi thirty-six 
copies only. I'rinted at the Clive Press, 14 Old 
Court House Lane, Calcutta, 1935. Published by 
B. C. Gangoiy, 0 Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

t 'The author has since developed this particular 
topic in a scries of articles publisned iu the Bengali 
monthly Journal: SangiUVijnan Pravesika, 1341, 
Calcutta. • 


rocess. No two men ever were alike. Each 
as his individual character. The individuality 
of every single person must be most scrupulously 
respected and preserved to the full. World- 
consciousness and a world-soul may result from 
such meetings but would never be allowed to 
stifle the soul of the individual. Yes I there 
will be differences, but there mus^ be fellowship, 
and the deepening and widening of this fellow- 
ship will be the main aim of the Congress. 


(A Renew) 

History of the Iconography of melodies in the course 
of which the earlist raga-mala texts are cited 
and examined. This covers citations from numerous 
iiopublished texts, and includes versions in Hindi, 
Persian, and Bengali languages. In a very interesting 
section the sources of pictorial motifs are indicated. 
To the history of ragas is ap];>onded a critical 
dissertation of the theory and signification of the 
visualization of melodies. The first volume 
ends with a list of MusicalTcxts (2iid Century A. D. 
to the 20r,h Century) and a selected Bibliography of 
Books. I^says and. Articles bearing on the topic. 
The Volume is supplemented by a series of 34 Appen- 
dices giving different tables of classification of ragaa 
according to differing authorities covering a period of 
sixteen hundred years. 

The second Yoliime is devoted to the Illustrationfl 
covered by 337 a(d.ual photographs (in glossy bromide, 
not rcproduclions) and 6 colour prints pasted on 
Art-boards. The illustrations are derived from 
originals in fifty-two different private Collections 
and Museums in India, Europe, and America ol 
which detailed particulars are cited in four pages. ThO- 
Usl of plates f^ver nine pages. Each of the 105, 
plates is accompanied by a descriptive letter- press 
giving (piotations of the relative Sanskrit, Hindi, 
and. sometimes, Persian raga-raala texts, bearing on 
each of the ragan and rag mis illustrated on the 
plate opposite. Each text is accompanied by an 
English translation and short notes indicating the 
m.sYi- values of each type of melodies, with frequent 
citations of original KOurc(?s. The illustrations and 
the Hindi raga-mala texts form the most exhaustive 
assemblage of data bearing on the significance of 
Indian melodics. 

Lonl Willingdon, who appears to be a competent 
connoisseur, has paid a just tribute to the worth of 
the work and its author in the following paragraph: 

am very glad indeed to have had an opportu- 
nity of perusing Mr. (laugoly’s monumental work 
Ragas and Ragmis^ a monograph on Indian 
Musical Modes, aiid I congratulate the author (m 
the large amount of research and scholarship which 
this book represents. Mr. (langoly’s writings on 
Indian Art arc already well known and the 
resent production should add very considerably to 
is reputation. It not only forms a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature on this subject but draws 
attention to an unsiml and fascinating aspect of 
aesthetics. I believe that in no other ciuture are th©^ 
arta of Poetry, Painting and Melody combined in 
such a manner as to form this ‘Wisualised Music^* 
which is so admirably illustrated and descrilMKl in 
this publication. I commend the wotrk to all Indian 
lovers of Music.’ 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

By Miss MONOROMA BOSE, m.a., V^on, (Dac.) 


W E shall soon haw a ikav consiitution. ft 
has been in the rnnkinj,^ for the last seven 
ami a half years. We all remember tln^ 
Simon (Commission which came to Imlia in the 

winter of 1027-2S with the object of studying the 

conditions of India and sii^^^(*stin^i' what further 
advancement could bo made on tht' last Act. 
Since then there has been much anitatiou in India 
and abroad. In India the jujlitical consciousness 
of the ])eople was roused and people hej(an to 

demand their rights. This le«l to the af)pointment 

of many more commissions and to the holding 
of many more conferences before the final step 
could be taken with regard to the future constitu- 
tion of India. The deliberations are at last over. 
The^ India Reforms Bill lia-i been passed and bus 
received the royal assent. 

We need not go today into ih(' details of the 
Aot. Our one and only object is to point out 
what the position of th(' women will be with 
regard to franchise in tin* now constitution. In 
order to be able to appreciate the concessions 
granted to us, we must know what our position 
is at present. 

India at present is governed by tlu* Reforms 
Act of 1919. The system of election was first 
intro<lucod in 1(S92. The franchise at dmt time 
was very narrow and hem e the electorate was very 
small. The Commission that ha<l boon npi>oint(Ml 
in the winter of 191 7- IS laid stress on the 
necessity of widening the electorate but very 
little was done in this direction and that is why 
the electorate today is made up of three per cent 
of the population only. Any man or woman 
having a certain amount of property is entitled 
to vote. We find therefore that women have been 
admitted to the franchise on the same terms as 
men hut th(‘ number of women voters at the 
present time is very small, ft is only 91 T;, 000 in 
the whole of India. Since the franchi.se is 
in the main a property qualification and since 
very few Indian women are property -owners in 
their own rights, It is rpiite natural for the number 
of women admittf^l Pj the franchise to he very 
aniall. 

The position of women will be (juite different 
now. Many more new qualifications for franchise 
have been added, and the property (jualification 
has been lowered. Any man or woman who pays 
not less than 0 as. choukidari tax, or fi as. union 
board rate, or 8 as. (jess or S as. municipal tax or 
fee, or income tax in any way will he entitled to 
vote. This will give the right to vote to many 
in the rural areas and to many of the poorer 
claseee as well. The wives or widows of men 
with existing property (lualification will also be 


entitled to vob^. The idea of this qualification* 
is to increase the number ot women voters and- 
give the women an effective ^ voice in the now 
constitution. In Bengal ail* those who have 
passed the Matriculation or the School-leaving 
certificate or an examination accepted by the 
(iovernment as an equivalent thereof and are 
over twenty-one will l)e entitled to vote. ThivS is 
the educational qualification. This test was too high 
and we feared that the number of wom(3n thus 
eiifraiKjhiscd would he very small if not altogether 
negligible. The ([iialifieation had been lowered 
to bare literacy, y.^., ability to read and write in 
^ome provinces. Here in Bengal all we could do 
was to agitate for bare literacy also. Several of 
the different women’s organizations got together 
and sent a representation to the (lovernment 
hen; and a cable to tla^ Secretary of State asking 
for bare literacy in Bengal also. It will be a 
matter of gratification to all to know that our 
efforts have not been in vain altogether. 

After the first election the educational qualifica- 
tion will be lowered to bare literacy. This is a 
special concession granted to women. At the 
second general elc(*ti(ni all women who can naid 
and write will have the right to vote. This has 
))een a great victory for us. Our main object 

now should be to try and spread literm;y amongst 
the women as much as possible. This is the 

only way in which wc can widen i)ur electorate 
ami make our influence felt. We wanted in the , 
beginning universal suffrage hut we were told 
that that was impossible on account of 
administrative difficulties. The electorate would 

increase suddenly from a few thousand to a few 
million and it would bo impossible U) manage. 
No arguments could make the Government change 
its point of view and so we had to he satisfied 
with the ‘wives and widows’ clause to increase 
the women’s elefjtorate. But according to the 

con(^ession recently granted to u«, it depends 
on us now whether we have universal womanhood 
suffrage or not. Let us hope we shall be able to 
rise to the occasion and do our bit in teaching 
our less fortunate sisters to r(3ad and write. Let 
us try as best as wo can by opening schools, raising 
funds and taking a personal interest to spread 
literacy both in urban and rural areas. Let each 
one of us make a solemn resolution today to 
help in this respect and it may be expected with 
great confidence that in the course of the next 
tew years we shall automatically have universal 
suffrage. 

I am afraid I have deviated from the main 
point. ,We were talking about the new franchise 
qualifications. On the basis of these qualifications 
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^ the electorate will be increaflod from 7 
million to nearly .‘35 million. Of these 35 
million 28 to 29 million will be men and 6 
million women. The number of women voters 
will therefore increase from .315,000 to (3 million. 
The population enfranchised will be 14 per cent 
ns compared with 3 per cent at present. The 
percentage will still be very low and we should 
make every attempt to increase it. No Govern- 
ment can be truly representative until every 
' adult man and woman has a voice in it. 

With regard to the franchise qualifications 
t there is one other important point to be mentioned. 
The educational qualiiication will not automatically 
entitle the woman who has the necessary (jualifica- 
tion to vote. She will liave to S(.*nd in her 
application for the right to vote, in order to 
have her name pl.accd on the (doctoral roll. Tl)is 
is bound to reduce the niiinl)er of women voters 
to a c.ertain extent. We appc^al therefore to all 
women who are qualified to vote to get themselves 
and their friends, who are qualiQcd aUo enrolled 
as voters. If w<* all take an interest in the 
matter and help there will not lx* miK’li (lifliculty 
in liaving all the women who are (pialiiiod to 
vote rogist(Terl as voters. India is now parsing 
through a critical stagtj and at this juncture a 
good deal of her future (hqiends on us. Tlu're 
is one thing amongst U'^ women and that is 
unity. We have been able to rise above communal 
differenc(\s and petty (|iiiiiTols. Sect, caste, creed 
or religion bns not imten'd ()ur ranks. Even the 
Statutory Commision ivaliztMl this and could 
not help remarking that “tin* women ’.s movement 
' in India holds tln^ key of progress, and the 
nvsults it may a(dii(^ve are incalculably great. 
It is not ’too much to say that India cannot 
roach the position to whi(di it aspires in the world 
until its women ])lay their due part ns educated 
citizens.” This is the reason why today none of 
us should under-estimate our position in th(^ new 
constitution. We .should all get ourselves enrol le<l 
as voters when the time come.s and use our rights 
to vote. We must remember that little drops of 
water make the mighty ocean and so not forget 
to use it with discretion. 

So far we have been discussing the question 
of votes and what would entitle a woman to vote 
under the new constitution. 13ut we have not yet 
touched on the more important point as to why 
we should vote. I shall just say a few words 
hero to show the necessity for voting. Every 
citizen cannot expect to have a direct voice in the 
government of his country. This might have 
been possible in the Greek City States in earlier 
times but such a system would he impossible 
today. The area of any country la much too large 
to enable all ihe citizens to assemble in one place 
when any important matter comes up for 
discussion. The Greek city states were small in 
area and hence there was no difficulty in those 
days for all the citizens to take part in the 
<lciiberation8. The present system is to divide 


the country into a numl>er of small areas or 
cjonstituencies as they are called and each consti- 
tuency sends a representative. All the citizens 
in the constituency decide by their votes as to 
who should represent them. The man who gets 
the largest number of votes is elected. He 
represents the citizens of the constituency and 
whenever any matter comes up for discussion 
he always has the interests of his constituency 
at heart. He will not neglect his constituency 
because in tliat (*ase ho runs the risk of not 
being re-elected. Hence the necessity of exercising 
our rights to vote. Wo must not therefore treat 
the matter as something unimportant but get 
ourselves registeivd as voters when the time 
(‘.omes. The greater the number of women voters 
the greater will be our influence on the representa- 
tives and through them in the L(»gislature where 
they will rcpro.senl us. 

The Legislature is tlu! law-making body. It is 
the most important institution in the government 
o\ any country. Our represeiitotives sit on this 
Uo<ly an<l jointly discu.ss all the im})Ortant 
(piestions of ihe day and decid(* the course of 
action that should be taken. In Bengal the law- 
making borly is the Bengal I/cgislative Council. 
The province is divided into a number of consti- 
tuencies ;in<] these (‘onstitiieneies elect their 

representatives to the (buiicil. 

The Bengal Legislativ(* Coiin(*il has never had 
a woman amongst its members. This has been 
"•) not Ix eause women are debarred from holding 
seats— because (here is no such liniitation — but 
l)c<*aiiso the number of the women voters has 
always been very sinal!. In the new Legislative 
(\)uncil the position will bo ditf(*rcnt. Five scats 
will be reserved for women but unfortunately 
wo are, also being divided into eoinmunities 

like the men. ( )f our five seats two will be 
reserved for Hindu wom(*n, two for Muhammadans 
and one for Anglo-Indians. The system of 
separate (deetorates or eoniinuiial representation 
will remain, 'fliis means that Hindus will vote 
for llindu>, Muhammadans for Muhammadans, 
and so on. All our protests in this resptHit have 
been i]i vain. We did not wish to bo divided 
into such water-tight compartments but unfor- 
tunately we had no choici* in the matter. This 
was the one point which was never discussed, 

the one point with regard to which the British 

Government had made up its mind and there 
was nothing left for us to do. If the system were 
to continue for men, it had to for women also. 
Let ua hope that some day the men and women 
in India may be able to combine and put forth 
a united demand for joint electorates. Till then 
wo shall have to remain satisfieil with what we 
have got. We shall have five seats reserved for us 
in the Bengal Legislature and we shall also be able 
to contest the general seats. This means that the 
number of women members can never be less 
than five though it may be more than five. The 
electorate will be joint for men and women, that 
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i8, men and women will vote jointly for the 
different seats. The men candidates will have to 
depend on the women voters in their respective 
constituencies if they wish to be electetl just as 
much as the women candidates will have to 
depend on the men voters. The extent to which 
the women will be able to exercise an influence 
will depend on the number of women voters. 
The new Ijegislature will have to deal with many 
important points and pass many important laws. 
At this stage it is very necessary that the women 
should be able to have an effective voice in the 
legislatures. What can five women members do 
in a House of 200 ? It is our irulircct influence 
which will be more important. The men candid- 
ates will have to (lepend to a certain extent 
on the women voters, especially when the number 
of women voters is largo. The elected candidates 
will naturally look to the interests and aspirations 
■of women in order to get their support in the 
next eloetion. This is the reason why T have 
appealed to all women who are entitled to vote 
to get themselves registered as voters. Wo must 
Irive as large an eleetorat(i as po.ssihle, and to 
make it larger still at the time of the seeond 
election it will he our duty to spread literacy 
amongst ourselve.*^ and get all the literah; women 
registered as voters. If wo <;an do this we shall 
have achieved a good deal and the day for self- 
government will not be far. 

The liengal Jjegislative Council is not the 
only body that makes laws for Bengal. In 
Delhi and Simla there is a legislature also known 
as the Central Legislature wliieh make.« laws with 
regard to those subjects that afleot the whole of 
India. These laws are binding on Bengal also. 
The Central Legislature is bi-cameral, that is, it 
has two Chambers -the Legislative Assembly or 
the Lower House, and the (Jouncil of State, or 
the Upper House. Every Bill that is introduced 
has to be passed by botli Houses before it becomes 
an Act. There are no women at present, in either 
Hou'>;e. This hi-camcral system will continue, 
but this time there will be seats reserved for 
women in both the Houses. The Lower House 
will be known as the Federal Assembly, and 
nine seats will be reserved for women. Of these 
nine seats, Bengal will have one. We tried to 
gel one more seat for Bengal as both Madras and 
Bombay will have two seats each. There is no 
reason why we should not have two seats also 
because our population is in no way less but on 
the other iiaml greater than the population of 
either of the (jthor two presidencies. A cable 
to this eflect had betm sent to the Secretary of 
State for India asking for an extra seat and we 
hope^l it would not l>o in vain. We had also 


asked for more reserved seats for women in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Both in Madras and 
Bombay the representation granted to women is 
proportionately much larger. If the same propor- 
tion is kept in Bengal we should have at least 
eight seats reserved for us in the Legislature 
instead of five. 

The Upper House will continue to be known 
as the Council of State. Originally no seats had 
been reserved for us here *but while the Bill was 
in the Committee stage tin the House ot Com- 
mons, an amendment was brought forward for 
reserving six seats for women in the Council of 
State and it was carried. This was another victory 
for us and it made us feel confident that our 
other ilemands with regard to more seats for 
women in the Bengal Legislature and more scats 
tor the Bengal w'omen in the Federal Assembly 
would not be ignored altogether. 

The Bill has been passed and we have not 
been given the e.Ktra seats we had asked for. 
There was no reason for not complying with our 
request. We were not asking for special con- 
cession for Bengal. We simply wanted to be 
placed on the same footing as Madras and 
Bombay. Our hgitimate claims were ignored 
hut lot this not dishearten us. We should 
remember that the salvation of India lies in the 
emancipation of Ikt women and tliat is the goal 
towards which we should strive. Today wo are 
in an inferior position to the men both politically 
and economically. If we refuse to accept the 
few concessions grunted to us, it would mean 
that we are refusing to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered us to better our position. 
Such a decision on our part would be fatal In 
our cause. It would strengthen the hands of our 
enemies who would use this apathy of ours as 
an argument to show that we arc not interested 
in politics. It will give ns a back-seat in the 
administration of our country and we may have 
to remain content with that for sometime. Our 
advancement depends on us alone. It is up tons 
therefore to be able to rise to the occasion and 
take the fullest advantage of the concessions 
granted to us. This is the only way in which 
we can raise our political and economic status. 
Unless we are prepared to do so, we shall not 
be able to play our part in shaping the destiny 
of India and thus fail in our duty towards our 
country. 

Let us hope that in future the women voters 
will increase largely in number. This is the only 
way in which our voice can be made effective in 
the liegislature and the question of the number 
of seats will then be of no importance to us. 



THE REPRESSIVE PRESS LAWS OF INDIA 

By Dr, S. K. CHAKRABARTY, 1). Litt. (ParlaX 

B^ KRISTER- AT- L A W 


T he existing press laws of India are destruc- 
tive of some of the fiiri<lainental rights of 
man, namely, the right to the free expression 
^of opinion or freedom of thought and freedom of 
discussion or liberty of the press. 

Of all the Press Laws in Tn<lia the Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act of lOdl is by far 
the most dangerous and oppressive. It gives to 
the Government wide powers of demanding 

deposit of security from ke(‘pers of printing- 
presses and publishers of newspapers, of declaring 
swurity or press copies of newspapers 

forfeitt^d in certain cases and of <lcmanding 
further sec.urity and <leclaring the same forfeite<l. 
It penalizes l)Oth tho keeper of a printing press 
and the pul)Iisher of a newspaper for failure to 
deposit security, and restrains them from further 
use of the press or the publication of the news- 
paper. It empowers the executive to issue search 
warrants for seizing and detaining the properties 
of owners of newspapers and printing presses. 
Again, it enables them to seize and destroy news- 
sheets and newipaptTs that are unpalatable or 
repugnant to them, and to penalize with impri- 
sonment or fine or with both, anybody wlio happens 
to disseminate such news-sheets and newspapers. 
It prohibits transmission by post of any news- 
‘paner, book or other document that is disagree- 
aide to tho (Jovernment. Officers in charge of 
post-offi(fe3 are empowered to detain such 
newspaper, book, document or news-sheet in 
course of transmis‘'’ion by post. The only remedy 
against any niagiwSterial ord(?r of forfeiture of 
security 4S by way of application to the High 
Court, and no other court has any right to call 
in question any proceedings purported to bo 
taken by any magistrate uiul(3r this Act. Further- 
more, this legislation protects the executive almost 
absolutely against any civil or criminal liability, 
^^uch are the sailent features of the Press Act of 
1031. A little careful examination will reveal 
the hollowness and autocratic nature of its 
provisions. First of all, no appeal lies in any 
court of law against the ?nagisterial order for 
deposit of securities; in other words, such order 
is absolute and final. This principle is radically 
wrong and unjust. As in Englan<l or other 
countries, so also in India, every newspaper or 
printing press, like any private indivulual, should 
have the right to prink publish or write whatever 
it pleases, subject to the consequences of the 
ordinary law of the laud. Such a principle 
^defining tho position of the English Press has 
been clearly laid down by Lorf Mansfield and 


Lord Ellenborough in their famous judicial 
pronouiicemcniis. “The Liberty of the press, 
says Lord Mansfield, “consists in printing 
without any previous license, subject to the 
conse^piences of law.’^ “The law of England,*' 
says Lord Ellenborough, “is a law of liberty, 
and consistently with this liberty wo have not 
what is called an imprimatur ; there is no such 
preliminary license ne(.*essary ; but if a man 
publishes a paper, ’ ho is exposed to the penal 
consequences, as he is in every other act, if it be 
illegal.** A similar p?-inciple is embodied in the 
American, French, Belgian and other Constitutions. 
In the “Derdiirations des droits do THomme,’* 
of the Declarations of the Rights of Man, we 
find the following remarkable statement about 
freedom of thought and liberty of the press. 

‘La lihre communication des pen sees et doe 
opinions cst un tics droits les plus precieux do 
riTomme; tout citoyen pent done parler, ecrlre, 
impritner librement, ssnif a repondre de Tabus de 
cette liborU'* dans los cas determines par la loi,” - 

“The free communication of thought and opinion 
is one of the most precious rights of Man ; every 
citizen can, therefore, speak, write, and publish 
freely, except that he has to bo answerable for 
abuse of this liberty iii cases determined by law." 

Also in the French Constitution of 1791 ; 

“La constitution garantit. comme droit naturel 

ct civil la liberty a tout homme de parler 

dV'crire, dMmprimer et publier scs penst'^es, sans 
(pie ses «'*crit8 puissent I'tre soumia a aiicune 
censure ou inspection avant lour publication,"— 

Ijikc natural and <‘ivil law the Constitution 
guarantees to every man the liberty to speak, to 
write, print or publish his thoughts, free from 
auv censorship or inspection of his writings 
before their publication." 

Again in the la^v of the Belgian Constitution : 

“Lii presse est libre , la censure no pourra jamais 
ctre ctablic. it ne pent etre exign do cautionne- 
ment des pcrivains, i^'diteurs ou imprimeurs. 
Lorsque Tauteur est connu etdomioilio en Belgique, 
Tediteur Timpriraeur on le distributeur ne peut 
etro]X)ur8uive,"-- 

“The press is free : the censorship can never 
be established; security from writers, publishers 
and printers can never be exacted. When the 
author is known and domiciled in Belgium, the 

publisher, the printer or the seller cannot be 

prosecuted." 

Prom the foregoing principles of the English, 
French and Belgian Constitutions it is abundantly 
clear that any sort of licensing or censorship 

preventing a man from writing or publishing 

anything he pleases, is inconsistent with their 
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spirit or with tlie ri^liL of the Court, not to speak 
of the rifi’ht of .i,n>vernmont, to restrain the 
publication of a libel, until and unless the 
author has been actually (lonvicted for such 
publication. Prof. Dicey holds that the Kn^rlish 
principle is also opposed in spirit to any 
re/:rulation requiring' from the punlisher of an 
intending newspaper n prclnuiwini ilepo^it of a 
rrriain sum of momij for the sake either of 
ensuring that iit'wspapers should b(? published 
only by solvent persons, or that, if a newspaper 
sliould contain libels, there shall he a certainty 
of obtaining damages from the propri(*tor. 

Coming to tlie questioti of iriagisterinl order 
in the Press Ac.t of l!)rJl we lind that it is 
beyond the control of the High Cmirt, and hence, 
it runs counter to the real purposes of the 
Government of India Act, which gives the High 
Court general power of snpiTvision, direction, 
revision, and control over all ('(uirt^ subordinate 
thereto. The amount of sevurity from five 
hundred or one tliousand in ordinary cas(*s to 
three thousand or even ten thousand rupees 
in special cases is excessive. The principle of 
double security from a person who is both the 
keeper and publisher of a printing press and 
newspaper is extremely unfair and unjust. Such 
security is highly prejudicial to the interests 
of the indigenous presses and nowsf)apers ; it has 
already caused untold liardship and suflcring for 
the small pre.^ses. Cnlike Kngland, A?nericn or 
France, India, ift a very poor country and 
journalism in India is the most ill-paid profession. 
Save and ex<*ept a few Anglo-fndian papers 
receiving official patronage, almost all the Indian 
newspapers have to curry on their business 
against tremenflous odd.s; if on the top of these 
comes heavy security, the result will naturally 
be di.sastrous. In fact, it has been so. Many 
Indian newspapers and printing presses have 
already been throttled out of their existence ; 
many others may share the same fate. 

Again, the power of forfeiture given to the 
govern men t by Sec. \ of th<* A(‘t is much too 
wide and may <' 0 vcr matters and in fact, has 
already covered matters written in an honest 
spirit of reasonable criticism or fair comment. 
It may expose ami in fact, it ha.s already 
exposed persons to th(‘ penalty of the .section 
when they have incidentally expressed admiration 
for the merits of the offender unconnected with 
the offenc(\ The phrase “cognizable olFence 


involving violence” in Sec. 4 has been mis- 
constnied and largely misapplied with the result 
that it has attained an elasticity loo dangerous 
for the poor journalist.^ of this country. 

From the above it is obvious that so long 
as the Press Act of 1931, as amended by , the 
Griminal Law Amendment Act of J932, the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendent .Act of Oil 
the Indian States Protection fAct of svill 
remain in force, the progress cjf journahrtm and 
the healthy growth of publi(^ opinion in this, 
country will suffer a tremendous set-back. More- 
over, the Government itself will l)e deprived of 
the easiest and p(u-haps the best means of knowings 
the ideas iind feelings of the people upon 
momentous matters, becaii.se it is the journals 
that are the mirror of public^ opinion and .the 
barometer of popular fiieling, and it is the 
journalists that read out llie f)nls(i of th(‘ people. 
Furthermore, the Aet ot 19.31 is a purely 
emergem‘y measure, and whereas the civil dis- 
obedipm‘e moverneut, the te]*n)ri.st . movement 
and crimes of violenee have suf).si«led, it 
is high time that the deatli-kuell of this Act 
.should he sounded. It has already done too 
mucli harm and mischief to tlie Indiaiil 
nowspajx^rs and journalists. Its modus opmudi. 
resembles the practice of the much-hated Star 
Chamber of Fngland. It smacks of medieval 
despotism and perhaps its only parallel in the 
hi.story of the English Con.stitution is the 

Licensing Aet of \Vc, therefore, urge the 

government to abolish forth \^ith the I'ress Act 
of 19.31 as amended by various other Acts not 
only in the iriten»sts of tl.e Indian journalists 
and the people in gejieral, but also in their own 
intere.sts. Wt‘ al.so urge upon them not to reviye 
it in any sliape or form, as the ordinary criminal 
laws of this country arc quite sufficient to cope/ 
with any crime of violence or .seditious libel. 

We ask all our fellow-journali.sts of any 
community or any shade of political opinion in 
different parts of India to (;onibine and combat 
most rutldessly the repressive press laws and ' 
to secure their immediate removal from the 
Statute Book by con.stant agitation through the 
Pre.ss and Platform, through the Congre.ss or 
members of the Legislatures. To tliis end we 
must fight shoulder to slioulder in the spirit of 
Danton— “de I’audace, encore de Taudace, et 
toujours de raudace”,— “to dare, .still to dare,"' 
and ever to dare.” 



THE QUESTION OF WOMEN FRANCHISE 

By BKGUM SHAMSUN NAHAB, p, a. 


T he political history of oiir country is now 
passing throufrh a critical period. In the 
near future constitutional reforms will be 
inaugurated. The sysUm of Government in 
vopue will undergo a. chanjj^e and new statutes 
and rules are bcinq framed and formulated. 
From the Prime Mini.ster to other promitient 
statesmen in the United Kintr<loin and in our 
<*<)iyjtry, bcfjinning from the eminent lca<iers 
<low'n to the lesser fr\v-“all are racking their 
wits over the subject. 

^Oiie outstanding feature of the coming concti- 
tution is the conferment of adequate voting rights 
on women. Under the existing (‘orulitions women 
enjoyed franchise on tlie same terms as men, on 
the basis of proi)erty (]un]ilieation. Ownership 
of the requisite property or payment of taxes 
(Ui franchised mc-ri and women ecjually, but this 
right was in cflect nominal, for the number of 
women possessing rights in land and paying 
taxes in their own naire lias been meagre. In 
the proposed reforms wives or widows of men 
with properly (jualifications will he (‘ligible to 
exercise vote, not to speak of those women who 
have ])roperty (|yalitieatioiis in their own right. 
Moreover the standard in regard to property 
qualifieations has hemi snb.«lantially lowered in 
the eominp; constitution. Payment of six annas 
of chowkidari tax or union lioard rate or eight 
annas cess or municipal tax wdll qualify one to 
vote but at prcMUit those paying les.s than Re. 1 
to Rs. 1-S have no voting right. This much in 
respect of property qualification besides which 
(jimlificmtion other than property has been infro- 
duc<*d— c. 7., the educational (lualitication. Not 
only those women wdio own property in their 
own right or whose luisbaiid is a property owner 
would have the right to vote but education of a 
certain stamlard will also be another qualification. 
It needs be mentioned here that in the provinces 
of the Punjab and Madras mere literacy will be 
sufficient to qualify a woman to vote, but with 
regard to Bengal, Bombay and Bihar it Orissa 
the standard is higher. In the latter provinces 
one without being a matriculate cannot vot{\ 
Without dragging in the case of other provinces 
we can safely assert th.at such a proposal is 
highly detrimental to the interests of the women 
of Bengal. It cannot be gainsaid that both in 
the Hindu and Mussnlman communities of Ikngal 
there arc women who are highly educated, 
cultured, experienced and superior in all other 
respects even to those who hold degrees and 
diplomas from the University, hut who had not 
had the opportunity to overstep the matriculation- 
bar. Among them are some who have devoted 

56-*8 


themselves to the spread of education among the 
women and to other progressive reform-movements 
and it is therefore p-ad to contemplate that their 
.self-education stands in the way of enfranchise- 
ment. 

The women of^ Bengal have not been 
indifierent to the gravity of this matter. Through 
the press and the platform adequate protest and 
propaganda against the recommendations have 
oeen made. Even representation on the subject 
was made to the SeeretJiry of State for India jointly 
bv the All India AVomen Conference. All Bengal 
Women’s Union, The National Council of Women, 
All Bengal Muslim Ladies’ Association, and as 
a result it has been decided that before the 
se<*ond election under the now constitution the 
standard of literary <iualification will be lowered 
/. c., mere literacy will give them the franchise. 

Having got the right of voting the next 
question to be settled is as regards the representa- 
tion of womon-electorate on the legislatures by 
which their grievances are to be ventilated and 
redress thereof sought. 

Aftor much considtTation and discus.sion it 
has been decided that in the Bengal Legislative 
As.'^embly five seats — one Anglo-Indian, two 
general and two Muhammadan, will bo reserved 
for women. The.so live women members will 
represent the women-voters. This arrangement 
provides five representative*' from the whole of 
Bengal. 

1'he Provincial Advisory Committee on Deli- 
mitation of seats proposes that them will be 
one All Bengal Constituency for the Anglo- 
Indian w^oinen seat. Aa regards the general 
and Muhammadan seats the (bmmittee says 
that there will be two Women’s Constituencies — 
one for Calcutta urban area and the other for 
Dacca rum Narayangunge urban areas— one 
general and one Muhammadan seat being 
allocated to each constituency. 

While appreciating the genend policy of the 
Govt'rnment in granting political rights to the 
Women of India, we must add here that the 
proposal to give only four seats to Bengalee 
women in a house consi.sting of 250 members 
is to say the least— unjust, inadequate and 
disappointing. This gross injustice and inade- 
quacy have been heightened beyond measure 
by the proposal to confine the right of franchise 
and election only to the cities of Calcutta and 
Dacca mm Narayangunge, while education 
among women— both Hindu and Mussalman, 
is making a rapid stride both in quantity and 
quality all over the province. There has been 
a strong protest against this proposal of the 
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Provinoial Delimitation Committee from different 
municipalities, district boards and public organiza- 
tions Including various Women^s associations from 
all parts of the province. It is interesting to note 
that women themselves have been taking a keen 
interest in the matter. We hope that the 
Government will be kind enough to make 
changes in tiiis connection and thereby do 
proper justice to the cause of women emancipation 
ana political training. 

In the Central Legislature only one seat has 
been allocated to the women of Bengal. The 
Council of State has also seats allocated to 
women and the number has recently been 

determined. 

We have so far described the voting right 
conferred under the new constitution. Enfran- 
chisement of women is a settled fact, but does 
our responsibility end there ? ('ertainly not — 

our duty by the country and our responsibility 

boot have thereby been increased hundredfold. 

Today we have obtained the right of voting 
and that very easily without much ado. We 
can hardly claim that there has been any 
fervent urge from within us or that we demanded 
and Jigitated for our rights and as a result 

earned them. Indubitably the women of our 
country are every day making progress in the 
matter of education and social ref<»rms, but we 
must nevertheless confess that much remains to 
be done and we are still in many respects 

lagging behind. Literacy among women of our 
country is still at a very low level. 

It can scarcely be expected that under such 
deplorable educational conditions women will 
evince greater interest in the affairs of the State. 
Therefore we cannot say that we had been 
giving much attention to the question of women 
franchise and yet we have got our just right. 

Afrropos this, we are reminded of the 
women of England, who were enfranchised only 
twenty years ago. It is really amazing and 
interesting to go through the story as to how 
the legitimate rights of the women were gi*anted 
in England. Education and liberty had illumined 
the hearts of the women of that country and 
in consequence they were inspired with a sense 
of duty and responsibility towanls their country 
and further they were conscious of their 
strength and imbued with deep faith and 
confidence in themselves. They realized the 
importance of getting the franchise and the 
urge came right from their inmost depths, as 
the very needs of the situation called for it. 
From the middle of the nineteenth century a 
group of men and women, in England began 
the movement for women franchise. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Garett, Mrs. Millicent Garett Fawcett and others 
were the standard-bearers. In course of time the 
movement spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. Different groups adopted different 
modes of agitation. Some had recourse to 
the constitutional method. They establish^ 


societies in aU parts of the country and 
submitted signed petitions to Parliament. Among 
the signatories wore Florence Nightingale, Mary 
Carpenter and such others of world-wide fame, but 
you will be surprised to learn that these societies, 
their petitions and memorials were of no avail and 
the hope of securing franchise for women seemed 
very remote. Societies were also formed which 
to fulfil their aspirations thought of drawing the 
attention of government by passive resistance, 
violation of law and order Ad by all other 
means. The consociuonces were that they began 
infringing the laws and endeavoured to bring 
chaos in the country. Women were incarcerated 
in large numbers and even in prisons they gave 
the authorities no quarter. By resorting to 
hunger-strikes and other disturbances they tried 
to harass the authorities. Xhere were moments 
when even the prospect of success seemed 
bright enough but Parliament failed to pass 
the women-franchise bill, as except a very 
few the men in general were antagonistic 
to the movement and the very idea of 
enfranchising the women was repugnant to 
them. iVom the inception of the movement and 
up to its termination eminent statesmen like 
Gladstone, Lord Curzon, Lord Birkenhead and 
Asquith opposed the franchise bills, but success 
came at last and in 191 S the women got the 
right to vote. Subsequently they won full voting 
right in 1928 on the same footing as men. We 
should not forget, however, that the movement 
entailed n good deal of suffering and untold 
sacrifices. The promoters were often tossed 
between hope and disappointment and the straggle 
went oil for half a century. Certain features 
of the movement are worthy of our notice. In 
the first place what strikes us is that the right of 
voting did not come in England as a gift. All 
among the protagonists had to surmount difti- 
oulties and fight against heavy odds to wrest 
their just rights. In the second place notwith- 
standing their earnest endeavours meeting with 
repeated failures they stood their ground undaunted 
to the last. Many sympathizers upon whose 
support they relied, forsook them and joined 
their enemies. There had been periods when 
sections of women founded societies with a view 
to counteract the movement and these vehemently 
hinderefl the realization of their objects. But, 
at long last the efforts of those who with un- 
flagging cievotion and zeal strove on towards 
their goal, were crowned with success and in 1928, 
in the realm of politics, women got equal rights 
with men. 

It is a matter for congratulation and gratifica- 
tion that the women of India have got the right 
to vote almost unasked, to secure which their 
sisters in England fought so hard. In England 
^the King reigns but he does not rule —and men 
have been enjoying voting privileges for centuries 
past and the administration is for all practical 
purposes run by the people, but here in our 
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country men have just begun to be entrusted 
with the burden of government. 

The women of our country have been 
enfranchised— they will now go to the polling 
booths, sit in the Council Chambers and do their 
bit in politics. 

We should, however, be judging wrongly if 
we were to suggest that all are favourably 
disposed towards this enfranchisement of women, 
there being many whose minds are filled with 
misapprehensions and suspicion. They imagine 
that the (*ountry is going to ruination — that the 
franchise will unsex the women— and divest them 
of the beauty, sweetness, grace and all other 
noble traits of womanhood. Such an attitude 
of these countrymen of ours is not much to be 
>vondered at, for as late as lf?28 when in 
Kn gland the women got equal voting rights with 
men, distinguished statesmen there expressed 
similarly disparaging views. The antagonists, 
liowever, forget that in the life of the women 
of our country this is not novel ; for here, as 
nowhere else, there had beem a harmonious blend 
of (lomestH^ and civic duties. The days are not 
long past when the women of this land occupied 
conspicuous positions in the political, social and 
literary life of the country and yet retained all 
the womanly virtues intact. 

[ have mentioned before that conferment of 
voting right has increased our r(*sponsibility a 
hundredfold and henceforth besides our duty as 
mistresses of •tlie house and of rearing the 
children we would have to shoulder the burden 
of citizenship as well. This will conduce not 
only to th(3 general well-being of the nation but 
it also promises redress to a certain extent of 
the many grievances of our countrywomen. To 
be more explicit— men cannot be the right 
judge at least the sole judge — as to what wdll 
conduce or be prejudicial to the interests of the 
women. 

• There is now an awakening amongst the 
women or our country —they now look at things 
with eyes open and are conscious of their wants 
and rights. 

For some time past the All India Women 
Conference and other associations have been 
giving expression to the many grievances of 
women. 

The existing system of imparting education 
both to the boys and girls of this country is far 
from satisfactory and wholly unsuitable to the 
latter. It is, therefore, high time that we set 
ourselves to overhaul the present system and 
introduce a better one. This problem is now 
attracting the attention of all right-thinking 
wome.n of the country. Another knotty point 
awaiting solution is in respect of hostels for the 
women students. There is hardly any suitable 
arrangement for lodring the very large number 
of girl-students hailing in Calcutta for higher 
stu(iies fn>m the different moffusil towns and 
from which under proper superintendence they 


can prosecute their studies. Young girls removed 
from the care and attention of their parents have 
to live and mess together in establishmente 
having no systematic control or discipline. This 
has produced undesirable results, detrimental to 
the well-being of the nation, over the remedy of 
which the women-educationists are greatly exer- 
cised. The health and physical condition of the 
girl-students are also causing much anxiety and 
are so discouraging as to discredit the education 
they are receiving.. The authorities should take 
steps for the regular examination of the health 
of the girl-students. As a result of the en- 
franchisement of women, solution of all these 
important problems will become much easier. 
Apart from the problems relating to education 
various other social problems are every day 
cropping up. 

In a metropolis so populous C’alcutta the 
health of girls, other than those receiving education 
in schools and colleges, is also a matter of 
concern and it is necessary to set apart a 
number of parks for the use of women only. 

Another significant matter is the legal dis- 
abilities and restrictions imposed on the women 
of this country. In particular the woes and 
travails of the Hindu women due to these are 
beyond nicasure. Although Islam guarantees 
cfiual rights to both the sexe.s, the prevalent 
custom is sometimes responsible for many dis- 
abilities and consequently Mussalmari women 
also have many difficulties to overcome. 

The women have taken upon themselves to 
remedy these wrongs and in consequence country- 
wide movements have begun. The All India 
Women’s Conference sent representation to the 
Government for appointing a committee to enquire 
into these grievances. But till now the govern- 
ment have not moved in the matter. 

Next come.s the que.stion of child-marriage 
and we are all aware of the fact that the Sarda 
Act has failed to put a stop to such a practice. 
Attempts are being made to give real effect to 
the Sarda Act and the attention of the Govern- 
ment is being drawn towards it. 

Abduction of and Immoral Traffic in women 
are two great social evils which demand immediate 
solution. 

The betterment of the deplorable conditions 
under which the women workers work in die 
mines is also included in the programme of the 
present women movement. 

Those who are in the fore-front of the move- 
ment realize every minute the importance of 
women franchise. They feel that unless the 
pievances of the women are represented in the 
legislatures all propaganda is in great part 
waste of time and energy. 

Really speaking, if the women had got the 
right to vote, educational reforms, establishment 
of good hostels for girl-students^ compulsory medical 
inspection in schools and other matters mentioned 
before, would have become easier of achievement. 
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The new constitution by enfranchising the 
women has opened a new chapter in the life^ 
history of our country. 

Often wc hear it said against this right of 
voting obtained by women, that no good will 
result out of it, for they ^ will hardly be able to 
vote intelligently and judiciously. The argument 
is that, if they vote blindly at the dictation of 
men, what benefit will accrue from women 
franchise ? This allegation may be partly true. 
Even then, if in the preliminary stage, men 
prompt the women, the educative value involved 
should not be lost sight of. The stinlonts of 
the university gather their knowledge of politics 
and adrninstratiou of the countries by com- 
mitting to memory tacts from books. Similarly 
the experience that the half-oducated and 
ignorant women of our country will gather in 
the process will be of no mean value. 

The franchise has been granted to ua and 
we should now be alert about its right use. 


There may be many amongst us who do not 
find any utility in this right to vote. Those 
who have been enfranchised on the educational 
qualification, to be eligible to vote at an election, 
must apply and get their names registered as 
voters. Those who through indifference and 
inadvertence forget to get their names registered 
as voters as required by the rules of the new 
constiiution, will not be permitted to vote at an 
election, even if qualified. ^ 

I have mentioned beforef that many amongst 
us do not yet realize the gravity of the voting 
rights and nothing will be more regrettable if 
through neglect we misuse the privilege. 

Wo, therefore, fervently desire that those 
enfranchised on literary qualification should lose 
no time to get their names duly registered and 
also request them to make their relatives and 
friends realize the importance of the franchise. 
And, if we fail in this, we shall ho guilty of 
the unpardonable sin of shirking our duty. 


RUSSIA TODAY, WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM IT 

By TARAKNATH DAB 
(A Review) 


“If any swiial order persistently denies intellectual 
culfure, spirirual freedom, law and order, scientific 
discovery or social justice, it cannot endure.”— Sher- 
wood Eddy. 

I N recent years many books on Russia have 
been written by partisans of communism anti 
capitalism. These authors have either extolled 
Soviet Russia a.s the paratlise on earth or they 
have denounced Soviet Russia as a menace to 
the civilized world. Dr. Sherwood Eddy in his 
work gives us a balanced survey of Russia 
Today and what can be learnt from Russian 
experiments. 

Dr. Edtly first points out the mi.stakes committ- 
ed by Soviet Russia in suppressing Freedom 
of Speech, Freedom of the Press, Freedom of 
Assembly and Freedom of Conscience and Reliirion, 
which are the great lieritages of modern civiliza- 
tion and contributions of liberalism. Further- 
more, Dr. Eddy denounces the policy of violence 
against political opponents, under the pretext of 
preserving the Revolution. But the emiuciit 
Christian leader (Dr. Eddy) is very anxious that 
the people in other lands should try to learn the 
best of the ideals and achievements of Soviet 
Russia, which is carrying on a vast experiment^ 

• SHKRWOon Eody : Russia Today ^ What We 
Can Leam From It. Published by Ferrar and 
Bindiard. New York. 19:34. 


based upon the ideals of social justice and 
social planning. 

The experimmits in Boviot Russia are based 
upon political and social philosophy of Karl 
Marx, the advocate of Dictatorship of the Proletii- 
riat to 1)0 a(;hiovcd through Revolution. Dr. 
Eddy tries to fathom the funflamentals of xMarxian 
doctrines and finds it to bo impossible for him 
to agree with them. However he secs much good 
has been done in Russia by the Comn>uniat 
Revolution. 

Tlie Soviet Russian sy vStem is working for a 
“classless society through economic planning. 
In this connection the author points out that 
there is no race prejudice in Russia, whereas 
race-prejudice is a very dominant feature of the 
Anglo-Saxon worhl. There cannot be a truly 
classless society unless we recognize racial equality. 
In this connection the author makes a very 
pertinent remark which should be carefully re- 
membered by ail students of modern history : 

“The principle of racial equality is a powerful 
factor in challenging tho imperialistic rule of the 
white race, over some seven-eighth of the 
planet” (p. 68). 

It may be noted that the success of Russian 
diplomacy in Asia, especially in Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan and even in China and Japan, was 
duo* primarily to the Russian policy of proclaim- 
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ing racial equality and espousing the cause of 
the oppressed people of Asia. 

Soviet Russia nas set an example regarding 
the treatment of criminals, in spite of the fact 
that the Soviet system of justice is “class justice” 
and is merciless in dealing with their political 
opponents. According to Soviet leaders, crime 
is due to ignorance, economic pressure, physical 
or mental defect ; therefore the treatment of 
criminals must not be vindictive but redemptive. 
Therefore education and special treatment of 
criminals form an interesting experiment. The 
masses of Russia must be raised from illiteracy 
to the stage of scientific enlightenment. Follow- 
ing this ideal, miieli has been done towards 
educational progress of the counlry. In 191'1 
only per cont of the people of Russia could 
read and write and in 1932 literacy in Russia 
is about p. c. Similarly Russian industrial 
development during the last few years has been 
phenomenal. Rut thii most remarkable feature 
of this su(!oe^s is that die ideal behind this is 
not profit but social ju 8 ti(‘e. The author (uirefully 
discusses what has been achieved in Soviet 
Russia in the field of (jontrolling unemployment, 
slum-clearing and revolution in agriculture. 

In the chapter on ‘^New Morality in Russia’’, 
the author compares the ideals of the capitalistic 
world with those of Soviet Russia and finds that 
from ethical points of view, the Russian ideal of 
morality is higher, because it puts into operation 
the ideal 9 I’ service and rcMiioval of misery 
of man. 

Ill the chapter *011 “Unified Philosophy of 
Ijife” (pp. 177-223), the author gives a lucid 
discussion oil philosophical ideals of life and 
interpretation of history. The (irecks emphasized 
the importance of “freedom of thuught’\ the 
llebrcw.s morality, the Romans gave, us the ideals 
of Laiv and Order. Tim western world in recent 
years has made tremendous progress in scientific 
fields, but it has failed in the field of Social 
Justice, the ideal emphasize<l by Karl Marx and 
his disciples. The author presents an excellent 
summary of Marx’s philosophy au<l points out 
that Marx himself said that 

“Revolutions can never he created merely by a 
few agitators but are brought ai)out by suppression 
of social wants by outworn institutions” (p. 213.) 

“Revolutions are almost invariably djjstrnctive. 
They occur only when evolutionai 7 progre.ss to do 


justice is blocked bv the class in possession and 
power, when the hard crust of status quo reatraids 
molten lava of discontent until the volcano ot 
revolution burst into eruption (p. 199). 

Those who are interested in stopping a violpt 
revolution should know that by merely agitating 
against the agitators or revolution ist^ revolution 
cannot be .stopped, but by social justice to the 
oppre.Msed the causes of revolutions may be 
removed. 

Marx emphasized that economic forces are 
ahkf factors in determining human progress ; but 
he never meant that men are mere machines or 
bound to fate. On the other hand Marx’s idea 
was that man should become master of economic 
forces and thus become free. Dr. Eddy disagrees 
with Marx and opposes the idea that violent 
revolution is a certain necessity. To Dr. Eddy, 
the nature of Reality is neither mechanistic nor 
organic, but super-organic. 

In the chapter on “Reformation of Religion’ 
(pp. 221-245) he emphasizes that organized religion 
(.specially Protc.stant Ohristianity) has been a 
supporter of the posse.ssing class and thus has 
not jiidcd the cause of social justice. Unless this 
attitude changes, the mere denouncing of godless- 
ne.s.s of the Communists will not help the cause 
of religion ; because any religion (Chri.stianity 
or other) which does not function to carry out 
social justice (riof. charity) is bound to be 
overthrown. 

The author’s conclusion is that wo are at the 
change of an era. Change in social order is 
bound to come. It may come without a violent 
revolution, if the pOsSsossing clas.s makes the 

desired conccs-sion ; otherwise there will be a 
revolution in various countries as in Russia. The 
spirit of hi.story is “march towards Freedom.’ 
At the present time, the (Communist State ia 
pre.senting a new extreme thesis of “Class 

Struggle and Dictatorship of the Proletariat” 
This the.sis is opposed by the anti thesis of 
Fascism, wishing to maintiin the existing order 
and rule of the fi^w of the possessing class, 

through a Jlictator. The next .step in human 

progre.*^?, towanl-^ Freedom, lies not in any one 
of these two extreme ideals of Communism, or 
Fa.scism, but in a new synthesis which will be 
the outcome of the re-adjustment of these forces. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

July, W, 193.3 
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THE BOAT TRAIN: /*/ Fifteen Travellers. 
Edited hif Marij A(jncs Hamilton. Decotations 
by B, Aylmer. London. Allen and Unwin, Pp, 156, 
5s. 

A collection of fifteen light and interesting essays 
describing journeys of varied length iind purpose 
and taking its name from the well-known train 
which takes Englishmen abroad. The contributions 
cover a wide range of interests from experiences in 
darkest Africa and the most inhospitable parts of 
Tibet to a description of the League in session at 
Geneva, so that even if we were inclined to specialize 
in our light reading there would be at least one 
essay for each reader. The writers arc all well-known 
people in their respective lines, which does not 
prevent them from writing with an agreeable in- 
formality about their adventures. The decorations 
are consistent with the spirit of the essays. 

RELIGION AND A CHANGING CIVI- 
LIZATION {'Pwentieth Century Udrranj) : By 
Julius Heelcer, Ph. D, London, John Lane the 
Bodky Head, 1935. Pp, 160, 3s. 6d, 

This is one of the latest volumes in the “Twentieth 
Century Library” edited by Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon. In it the well-known author of the Mosemc 
Dialogues and Religion and Conmiunism attempts a 
balance-sheet of the position of religion in modern 
Western society. One of Dr. Hecker^s advantages 
is that, having lived both in England and America 
and Soviet Ku-ssia, the two worlds representing 
opposite standpoints on the subject of rdigion, he 
can bring to its study a more heightened and 
broadenea consciousness of the positive and negative 
qualities of religion than could have been possessed 
by one brought up exclusively in either of these two 
enviionmentB. He can thus recognize the strength 
of r^ion as a force for good and evil in human 
society and, at the same time, lay bare the factors 
of its decline. 

One result of Dr. Hec^ker’s familiarity with the 
Oommnnist point of view is the emphasis he places 


throughout the book on the social roots and affiliations 
of religion. He shows that throughout the world 
organized religion is connected with the material 
and cultural interests of certain classes and derives 
its spiriiiial and ethical complexion from that connec- 
tion. Ihiis, within the body of one Church many 
contradictory trends may be observable -one conserv- 
ative or even reactionary, another pietist and other- 
worldly, while a third may be all for a social revolu- 
tion. Hut, as Dr. Hec^kcr shovYS. these minority 
movements in favour of social justice can hardly be 
expected to swing the church «t large to take a lead 
in the social revolutionary movement, though they 
contain some of the best prophetic elements -in 
religion. The reason for this is that in Europe and 
America the Church gets its support from the upper 
and middle classes, “whose economic and social 
interests are on the other side of the barricade from 
that of the workers.” 

The jinalysis of the religions trends in the difTerent 
countries of the West is one of the moat valuable 
features of the book. So also is the clear precis of 
the opinions of modern anthropologists, psycholorists, 
philosophers, and scientists on religion. The theory 
of relativity and kindred hypotheses have turned the 
modern physicists into the most UTiexi3ected allies of 
religion, and one whole chapter is devoted to a 
symposium of their opinions. In spite of its short- 
ness, the book is a most comprehensive summing up 
of the forces for and against religion, and even those 
who cannot follow up their study with some or all 
of the books mentioned in the bibliography will get 
a surprising amount of information and ideas from 
its 160 pages. 

LITERATURE AND A CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION. {Twentieth Century Library : 
By Philip Henderson. London. John Lane The 
Bodky Bead. 1935. Pp. 180. 3s. 6d. 

The object of this vigorously written and com- 
bative book is to trace the development of literature 
(mainly English) in relation to the social order of 
which it is, according to the author, always and 
everywhere the outcome. Tliis concentration on 
Bocim conditions as the primary urge and controlling 
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mechaniem of literatare is natural in a writo frankly 
communistic in his standpoint, but the interaction 
is not streseed wholly as a dogma. The author 
starts with the epics of early agricultural civilizations 
and comes down #tep by step to the writers of our 
own days, who^re shown to be as typically the 
products of the breakdown of capitalism as their 
medieval predecessors were of feudalism, the 
Elizabethans of the discovery of American gold, and 
the Victorians of the Industrial Revolution. 

In the course of his main argument Mr. Henderson 
has many acute and sometimes unexpected things 
to say oi contemporary writers. In spite of their 
polemical character, these constitute a most interest- 
ing feature of his book ; though no one will be 
expected to agree with all of his opinions. One 
large generalization of Mr. Henderson may, however, 
bo endorsed without much fear of dissent. There 
is hardly any doubt th«t in these days of dominant 
commercial ideals the artist has been cut off from 
social life and has become a kind of hot-house 
lant, an anomaly with an artistic temperament who 
as admittedly little or nothing to do with the 
serious business of life. This is plain in the 
anarchical and ineffective individualism of the 
literature of our age, and if literature is again to 
have the nnble impersonality of the great art 
traditions of the past, this chaos of petty 

individualism and personal neurosis will have to go. 
Whether this will hap|)en is likely to be the Question 
uppermost in the minds of |3eoplo interested in the 
future of litcrture. As a communist, Mr. Henderson 
has no doubts on the point. He says that the 
destruction of the (iapitalist order has rcsulteil in a 
lil>eration of the creative spirit in Russia and that 
the creation of the same condition will lead to the 
same result elsewhere. “The old world must die 
before the new socialist world of the future can begin 
to live. Let us help to kill and bury it before it 
buries us all in the ruins of its inevitable collapse. 
Then the conception of literature as an elegant 
accomplishment of the leisured class and art as ‘fine 
art’ will disappear, and literature will once again, 
as in classical times, bc<'omc the expression of men’s 
struggle with environment and his pride in building 
up a society worthy of mankind.” 

Misprints in this book are rather unusually 
numerous. 

LITERARY CRAFTSMANSHIP AND AP 
PRECIATION : Bjf RoJamI Fuller, hmdou. Allen 
and JTnwin, Pp, 2S6. Ss, Gd. 

“Appreciation,” says the author of this book, “is 
one of the most important things of life. That is ray 
excuse for writing this book.” It is also one of the 
most difficult. Learning to read with full enjoyment is 
no easier a process than learning to write clearly and 
well, and beginners, unless shown what to look for, are 
very often overwhelmed by the weight of the material 
before them. To all such persons this book on 
literary craftsmanship and appreciation will be of 
great help. It contains chapters on observation; 
writing and revising the essay ; description ; humour ; 
writing of letters ; writing of narrative and verse ; 
followed up with three chapters on general reading 
and appreciation of poetry. The writer’s observations 
are throughout illustrated with examples from the 
classics as well as from modern authors. He is 
sensible enough to recognize the part played in the 
first stages of literary appreciation even by relatively 
-crude fiction. Some p^ple do not see this and by 


starting a boy on books too sophisticated for him 
spoil either mm or the development of his taste. 

The chapters on the te^nique of writing will 
Wp the literary apprentice in learning his job. 
They will also 1^ equally useful to Uiose who have 
no greater ambition than to become good readers. 
Just as a certain iraount of thrumming on the piano 
is necessary for intelligent listening to music and 
some amount of dabbling with colours for an under- 
standing of pictures, so keen literary enjoyment 
cannot develop without some drilling in forms and 
practice in composition. Wo have no doubt that a 
careful reading of this book, even if it cannot make a 
good writer of one who has not the making of one 
in him, will awaken sensibilities which might have 
remained dormant otherwise. 

Nirad C. Chattdhuki 

THE LEAGUE FROM YEAR TO YEAR 
(1934). Informatwn Seriton^ League of Nations^ 
Geneva. Pp. /.% Demg 8ro. 

Those who want to become acquainted with the 
various kinds of activities of the League of Nations 
will get the main facts within a brief compass in 
this authoritative publication. It is divided into 
fifteen chapters, dealing with the League’s organiza- 
tion of ^ace and disarmament, the Permanent 
(^urt of International Justice, Legal and Constitu- 
tional Questions, Political Questions, the Saar 
Territory and the Free City of Danzig, the Protection 
of Minorities, Mandates, Economic and Financial 
Work, Communications and Transit Organization, 
Health Organization, Intellectual Co-operation, 
Social and Humanitarian Work, Technical co-opera- 
tion between the League of Nations and China, 
Work of Assisting and Settling Refugees, and such 
miscellaneous items as the Hudget of the League, 
Financial situation, etc. Publicists and students of 
world affairs will find the book useful. 

THE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA: % 
P. Seshadri, ^f. A., Prindpal^ Gorernmeni College^ 
Ajjnej', Oxford Ontt^rsitg Press. Prixx^ Rs, 2, 
Pp. 5^. Demy Svo. Cloth. 

Besides the introduction this booklet gives in an 
interesting way information relating to the rise of 
the modern universities of India and their general 
characteristics, projects for new universities, other 
institutions of university standard, the Inter- 
university Board, some problems of Indian university 
education, some achievements of Indian universities, 
some effects of the crisis in employment, statistics 
of universities in India (1931-32), and results of 
examinations. 

EMPIRE SOCIAL HYGIENE YEAR- 
BOOK. Prepared by the British Social Hygiene 
Couficil Inc. London, George Alkn and tJnunn 
Ltd. Second Annual Edition. lYice 15s, Net, 

This important year-book contains an introduction 
by Mrs. S. Neville-Rolfe, O. B. E. and Dr. T, 
Drummond Shiels, Af. C.. and a Foreword by 
Sir Basil Blackett and Sir Edward Grigg. Part I 
of the book contains Surveys of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland^ the Dominions, India, Southern 
Rhodesia, Coioiiies, Mandated Territories, and 
Protectorates. Part 11 contains 11 articles by 
competent writers on various important topics. Out 
of the 611 pages of the book only 37 pages arw. 
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devoted to India. Considering that India contains 
a far lar^r mpulation than all the other parts of 
the British Empire combined, this meagre number 
of pages sboiis how UmJo is done in India by the 
British Govern ment and the Governments of Indian 
States for the promotion of social hygi<ne. 

In various campaigns, including those of the last 
groat war, Indian soldiers have shown that as 
fighters they are not inferior to white soldiers. The 
two tables of “Incidence of Venereal Diseases,’’ 
printed on page 385 of the book, show that they 
are also morally sujierior to white soldiers. The 
latest year for which figures are given for both the 
British and the Indian Army is 1931?, when there 
were, per 1000 in the former 26.1 easea of gonorrhotA, 
6.0 of syphilis and 5,5 of soft chancre, and in the 
latter 5.3, 3.7 and 1.8 cases respectively. 

WOMEN IN INDIA-WIIO’S WHO ? 
Ptiblvihed by Ibc National ('ouned of Wonivn^ 
India. J*ncr Hr. 1. 

Wo arc sorry we arc unable to recommend this 
booklet even ka a first attempt. 

DIRECTORY OF INDIAN MANHFAC- 
TURERS AND HANDBOOK OF COM- 
MERCIAL INFORMATION, Vm. Maharashtra 
Chamber of ('om merer, Phoenix Duddiny, Balhrd 
'EstatVy Bombay. Prire Hs. 3. 

Sellers and Buyers of g<x>(ls, including newspapers 
and periodicals, manufactured in India, will lirui 
this nook useful. It should lie noted that the 
vernacular names of many Indian journals are in- 
correctly spellwl. 

NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS. Published 
bfj the OryanvMtion /at* Pommunieat ions and 
Transit, League of \ alio ns, Genera, I it Hi. 

NATIONAL PUBLK^ WORKS : Addendum. 
Published by the same organuation, Geneva, HJdJ. 

The first volume on national public works contains 
the replii^ of twenty-nine governments to question- 
naires which had been drawn up to pursue an enquiry 
the first impulse for which came from the luterna- 
tionai Labour Organization. 

The enquiry was designed to furnish information 
on : public works undertaken in vsrious countries 
aince the beginning of 1929 (completed, in course 
of execution or in preparation) ; the principal ad- 
ministrative methods followed ; the }»rincipal methods 
of financing ; the allocation of expenditure on execu- 
tion of the works as between materials and eauipmenf 
on the one hand and labour on the otocr ; the 
governments’ opinion with regard to the efTects 
obtained or expected on the resumption of economic 
and industrial activities and on unemployment. 
Governments were asked to classify the work by 
categories as follows : roads and bridges ; railways : 
agricultural land reclamation ; canals and other 
inland waterways ; land improvement work ; provi-. 
sion for drinking-water supplies and sew’oge disposal ; 
work carried out in sea and river ports ; establish- 
mcDt of air ports ; building work ; electric installa- 
tions ; gas works and gas supply; telegraph and 
tdepbonc installation and wireless broadcasting 
fltations and other works. 

The second volume contains the replies of the 
])i»e following countries : Chile, China, Egypt 
l^iopia, Hungary, India, Irish Fsee 8tat^ Polana 


and Sweden. Supplementary information is furnidb- 
ed by certain governments whoso reports also app^r- 
ed in the first volume. These are: Australia, E^n- 
mark, France and the Union of South Africa. 

This enquiry on national public works is the 
first to be based on ofiicial information requested 
from all governments. The abundant matonal in 
the two volumes will be of interest to the nuihorities 
concerned and to public opinion in many States. 
These authoriiies should compare their own achieve- 
suents and plans with those of others. 

THE INDIAN WHOVS WHO, 1935 : Edited 
hy Waman P. KatmdL Yeshanand (^; Co., 
Graham's Bnildhig, itort, Bombay. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 6 OS. Cloth Bs. :j. 

Though the publishers admit that, this being the 
first edition of the work, it has its defects and there 
may be some mistakes, nevertheless it must be said 
that it is 11 commendable production. The type is 
rc:ula])Ic and ihe portraits, though small, are for the 
most i>urt clear. The editor has made aii earnest 
etlbrt to supply aeimratc information. 

UDNSIDERATIONS ON THE PRP:SENT 
EVOLUTION OF AGRICUI/rUKAL PRO-' 
TECI'TONISM : Eeononiw Committee of the 
Leayue. of Nations, Goiera, litdo. 

Tlu! essential part of this pamphlet is the report 
prepared by the Economic Committee iu accordance 
with a resolution of the 1934 Asseinhly, which asked 
that an investigation should bo made into the con- 
8e(|uenees in industriiil countries of agricultural pro- 
tectionism and those of industrial ]»rotectionisni in 
agricultural couurrics. special attention being given 
to “the extent to wuieh the demand of agrii'ultural 
countries for industrial goods is limited 'by their 
inability to sell their products in industrial eotintries 
which have increased their agricultural protection.” 

In its conclusions, the Committee makes the 
follow ing statement : 

*‘An analysis of the situation permits of the 
conclusion that the maintenance of a normal current 
of agricultural imports on the part of the industrial 
countries is in keeping wdth the true interests of the 
nation as a whole and of the agricultural producers 
in particular. Such a conclusion is obviously 
incompatible with the existence of unduly restrictive 
quotas, but it does not in any sense exclude the 
maintenance of reasonable protectionist duiies. 

“There arc certain signs moreover which point 
to an improvement in world prices, and this will not 
fail to facilitate a gradual return to the rooderat^e 
form of proteciion which was the rule in the post 
and which achieved its purpose without involving, 
for the national systems or economy or for inter- 
national relations, the dangers briefly described 
above,” 

C. 

RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIES: By Major B, 1), Dasu, 1. M. S. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. M Chatterjee, 
Calcutta. 1935. Crown 8vo. Pp. 2G7-Yiv. Cloth, 
gilt letters. With a portrait of the Authyr and a 
pictorial jacicet. 

The third edition of this welLknown work contains 
forty-three pages of matter which did not form pari 
of the^ previous editions. Besides . being thus 
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sustantially enlarf^edj its get-up is superior iti every 
respect— paper, printing and binding— to the first two 
editions. And yet the price haa hem reduced from 
lis. 2-8 to Rs. 2 per com. 

The appearance of this edition is timely, too. The 
(iowemmeni of India Act of 1935 has just appeared, 
with its chapter on “Provisions with respect to 
[so called] discrimination, contained in Sections 

111 to 121 inclusive. Major Basil’s Ixiok tells what 
was done in the days of the East India Company to 
ruin Indian Trade and Industries. And these 
“Provisions” are such as may be used to prevent 
Indians from rej^aining that position in the trade and 
industries of their own country which the nationals 
of every country are justly entitled to occupy. 

So this is a book which every English-knowing 
Indian ought to read, 

X. 

THE YOCiA-SUTRAS OF PATANJALI: 
By M. N. Divedi, Published by Theosoph icnl 
Publishiny House ^ Adyar, Mndiuis. Pp. r Hi— 172, 

This is a very good edition of the Yoga-8uiras 
of Patanjali. The original Sutras are given in 
Sanskrit type with English translation below. Then 
they are explained in English. These English notes^ 
arc based on standard commentators ana are very 
lucid. There are also two Appendices which explain 
the general princi])les of Yoya. The book gives a 
clear idea of the philosophy of Patanjali. unencumber- 
ed with unwanted erudition. 

SELECTIONS FROM (iANDIII : By 

Hirmal Kitnwi' Bose. Published by the Nuravidhan 
Puhliration Commiftee, 8.% Merhuahaxar Street. 
Calcutta. Pp.*vi-{-235 Price Paper Corer S as.. 
Cloth Bouna 12 as. 

There are millions to whom Gandhi’s saving.s are 
a gospel and his teachings the bulwark of life. They 
will find in these careful and compendious selections 
the view's of Gandhi wcll-rcprcscntod. The book is 
handy, well-printed and nicely got up. 

V. i\ BlIArTAtH.\R.IKi: 

ECONOMICS OF JUTE: By J. N. Sen^ 
(hiptUf M. A. {Econ. d- Chut.), B. L. Published 
by S. P. BisiiaSj M. A.. Searetaiy. Institute of 
Economies, Calcutta, Pp. 112. Price Be. 1-S. 

This monograph has made its appearance with a 
•guinea’s stamp,’ it has won for the Hony. Secretary, 
Indian Institute of Economics, the prize of 

‘a sum of Rs. 250 and a Gold Medal’ placed at the 
disposal of the Council of the Institute by the Eastern 
Bengal .lute Association, Jitd. Mr. Sen-Qupta has 
touched upon almost every imiiortant aspect of the 
jute problem. Fortunately a fairly good amount of 
spade-work has already been done by Mr. N. C. 
Ohowdhury and others and the Jute Empiiry Com- 
mittee also has brought together a mass of valuable 
information. Mr. Sen-Qupta has fully utilized all 
the materials available, and if at limes he merely 
reiterates what one may have read in other books, it 
is perhaps because there is little more that can be 
said about those topics. The book should, therefore, 
be judged not by the descriptive parts but by those 
m which present-day problems have been discussed. 
He has tried to analyse the different strands of 
opinion on the question of control of the [production 
of jute and hae shown himself, after a critical* study 
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of these opinions, to be in favour of Some sort of 
quasi-voluntary restriction scheme analos^us to the 
plans suggest^ by the Jute Enquiry Committee in 
1933 an(f hy Dr. N. C. Sen-Gupta in his bill of 1930. 
His conclusions on the desired effect of restriction on 
stocks and prices are mainlv identical with those of 
Mr. N. R. Sarker as formulated in his speeches and 
writings. Mr. Sen -Gupta’s remarks regarding the 
marketing and futures operations follow closeljr the 
Minority Reix)rt of the Jute Enquiry Committee. 
But we remember the frank admission of the author 
in the preface that ‘The present study. . .has been 
conditioned by the terras set by the Institute/ and 
Bengal is deprived of the benefit of independent think- 
ing by a devoted student of economics. The chapter 
on transport rates is interesting ; there has been 
scarcely any attempt up till now to synthesize the 
history of the changes in these charges. The chapters 
on foreign trade and on the jute mill industry will 
repay perusal. The author’s remarks that ‘*it wo^d 
ultimately serve the interests of the Indian mills 
better if they showed readiness to adjust themselves 
to changed circumstances and were content with 
normal earnings from fabric,’* and that “the efforts 
of the Indian mills to maintain their level of earnings 
through a scheme of restriction constituted a most 
ill-advised step” deserve serious consideration. The 
lx)ok contains valuable statistics, but they have not 
l)een always carefully put. Eor example, at page 
17 commas have been replaced by decimal points, 
{Vide p. 4, .lute Enquiry Committee Report), thus 
reducing their values to one-hundredth of what they 
ought to have been. Again, at page 95, the principle 
of a[)proximation has not been observed in every case. 
1,598,8^1 ; 51,682 ; 1,238,690 ; 32,381 ; 095,15^1 and 25.339 
in thousand (p. 79 of the Report) are put as 15,988; 
517; 12/186 ; 324 ; 9,957: 353, in lakhs of yards. These 
may bo misprints but one expects statistical table to 
be free from all sorts of inaccuracies. 

Biiitprndra Lal Dittt 

REPORT OF THE Ioth SESSION OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAT. CONGRESS 
MELD AT K.VRA(Tir (March, 193V, PMish- 
cd by R. A’. Sidhirn and Ph. Taraehand J. Lalwani, 
(Jeneral Secretaries, doth Indian Natio^ial 
Conyress. To he had from the All Indin Congress 
Comm if lee Office, Swaraj Bhnwan, Allahabad. 

This is a complete report of the Congress Session 
at Karachi, which was held under circumstance that 
were memorable and unique. The Gandhi-lrwin 
truce had just then brought to a provisional conclu- 
sion the first phase of the Satyagraha Movement and 
the Session of the Congress was in fact a council 
of war to decide if the Truce provided a proper 
basis for peace. The report contains all the speeches 
including those on the main resolutions and amend- 
ments. The main feature of the speeches was that 
almost all the speeches excepting those of the 
Chairman of the Reception Coratnittee and the 
President were delivered in Hindi which has been 
accepted as the ofiicial language of the Congress. 
This session was very important from many points 
of view ; and those who take any interest in the 
progress of the National Movement in India will 
surdy derive much benefit from a perusal of this 
book. The report is profusely illustrated and presents 
an interesting study. The printing and get-up are 
excellent. 
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firLVER JUBILEE SOUVENIR OF THE 
SALEM DISTKICTURBAN BANK LIMITED : 
Pttblished by tJir. Bank at Sakm. Frke 4 as. 

This is R report of the working of the Salem 
Urban Bank for the last twenty-five years. From a 
very humble bej^innincr the Bank has grown into the 
foremost district Urban bmk in the Madras 
jPresidency. The bank has all along been fortunate 
in securing the services of men like Messrs. T. 
Adrinarayaiia Chettiar, Bar-nt-law, and C. Rija- 
gopalflcliari, the first two Presidents of the Manag- 
ing Committee. The bank has now erected a big 
two-storied building in which it is now housed. A 
peru-al of the Silver Jubilee Souvenir will convince 
one of the good work the bank has been doing for 
the last twenty-five years. It is being run on a 
sound financial basis and is a tangible proof of the 
ood work the Co-operative Movement has been 
oii'i? in India. The report contains the det ils of 
working of the bank and also the remarks of the 
Registrars and prominent co-operators of the Madras 
Presidency. The book is niedy printed and profnse- 
Jy illustrated. The get-up leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

SlTKlIMAK RaNJAS DaS 

IS WAR OBSOLETE ? By Charles K. Raven 
{Halley Slewarf Lerfare 19!U), Oeorye AlleJi and 
Unwin Ltd : lfJ3o : 4s. (id. 

A singular interest attachts to this series of 
lectures by the Regius Professor of Divinity of 
Cambridge University under the auspices of the 
Sir Halley Stewart Trust. Now that wars and rumours 
of w'ar are clouding international relations it is 
interesting to turn to the pages of this book to know 
what exactly a prominent Churchman thinks of 
international struggles. The author who had joined 
up as a padre during the last Euro|)oan War and 
had seen its horrors at close quarters has no 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion that the human 
frame is ill-suited to the strains of warfare under 
modern scientific conditions apart from the (piestion 
of the appalling loss of life and of the shattering of 
happy homes. Taking as hfs guiding principle, '‘flow 
would have Christ acted V\ he solves the problem 
of conflicting loyalties to one’s country and one’s 
conscience by declaring that such civic duties as arc 
sanctioned by a developed religious sense have alone 
any binding authority. The author docs not hope 
that the pugnacious instincts of men will disapficar 
at any time, but he doi^s believe that with increa.sed 
knowledge of the futility of war as a solution of 
international jealou.si(*8 and strifes men will learn to 
sublimate their crude combative instincts. As an 
alternative to war, which can be condemned outright 
as violating the fundamental principles of Cbriafs 
religion, the author suggests trying the Christian 
method of love even if that involves risk and 
ma^rdom. He looks upon co-operation among the 
nations of the world as the only effective antidote 
a^inst racial arrogance and aggressiveness and uix)n 
the Christian Church as the potential Army of Peace. 
He alludes incidentally to Mahatma Qandhi as 
showing what the operation of love can do in the 
absence of military coercion 

There is much else in the book which would 
Bpi^l to the pacifists all over the world. The 
reviewer does not hope that the author’s pleading 
for peace will find any echo in the hearts of toe 
bellicose and imperialistic nations of the West and 


the Far Eist so long as there remains to be conquered 
or coerced any weak or detracted nation unaole to 
defend its frontiers against a modern army equipped 
with the latest devices for mass murder, it aoes 
one's heart good, however, to know that the cult of 
non -injury (alutnsa) docs find occasional advocates, 
at least in peace time, in the West and on that 
consideration alone the book may be said to be a 
notable contribution to the pacifist literature of England. 

H. Q. Bhattacharyya 

THE ILIAD OF HOMEHi Translaled by Sir 
IPilliam Mar r is Ox, ford University Press ^ London 
li)S4. Paye^s D/e. Id mo. 566. 

In spite of the several existing English versions 
of Homer’s Iliad the present one by Sir W. Marris 
is welcvnc. Tne translator his very judiciously 
chosen E iglish bbinh to the exclusion of other 
metrical forms for turning the well-known Greek epic 
into Efiglish. This use of blank verse, as is evident 
from reading the Book I, may be said to have met 
the criticisms which Mathew Arnold made against its 
use. Sir William Marris’ translation is a pleasant 
reading and will re-create to some extent for readers 
who are not acqiiaintixl with Greek the epic atmosphere 
of the original work. It can be hoped that lovers 
of (irreek culture as well as earnest students of 
Western classical literature will find this work very 
iisefn). 

Manomohan Ghosh 

RIGHT OF TExMPLE-ENTRY: P. Chidam^ 
baram Pillai, B. A., B, L, M. L. A. (Travancc/re), 
Nogercoil. He L IfliLJ. 

Mr. Pillai goes to the root of the aiatter over the 
question of the “right” of temple-entry and by much 
industry exposes the hollowness of the chums of 
caste-Hindus to keep out any section of the Hindus 
from public place.s of worship. When the temples 
had lieen under direct Government supervision, no 
such claims were entertained, and it was only when 
they were placed under “Irustees” (?) that old time 
memories, social conveniences etc. found an opportunity 
to take up a most unreasonable and inhuman attitude 
with regard to the question. Mr. Pillai’s book contains 
much curious information, specially about South 
Indian usage, and though his statements are frequent- 
ly repeated and his authorities are not always ir- 
reproachable, his views are sane and healthy, and the 
book treats exhaustively of the “right” aspect of the 
subject. 

THE AVORK PROMETHEAN: Dr. James 
II. Cousins. Oanesli & Go., Madras, lie. 

1933 . 

Dr, Cousins, who is too well known os a scholar 
and professor to need any introduction, has success- 
fully attempted in this book to bring out the signi- 
ficance of Shelley’s thought and poetry and to expose 
the hollowness of misguided criticism of the poet’s 
work that has been accepted almost as a matter of 
tradition. Much of what the poet had sung and had 
dreamt of has now been realized, the awakening of 
women and the closer approach to equality among 
men have been accepted as practicable or ^realizable’ 
ideals, and Shelley's vision, at the interval of a 
centt]i 7 , seems bright and definite, not Utopi^* 
Dr. Cousins has rightly pointed out the similarity 
between the Shelleyan and the Indian view-point in 
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respect of many birtbs and other articles of belief, 
wough unfortunately be has been unable to ‘.trace it 
through a causal connection. The book will be a help 
to the understanding of Shelley, for the lay reader 
as well aa (to some extent) student of literature. 
The usual clarity of Dr. Cousin’s style is, here, adding 

^'ibt to the charm of his exposition. 

There is some credit attached to things which are 
obscure more or less (the learned professor would have 
us believe) because of our lack of understanding. 
Ihis IS however as difficult an impediment as an 
appremtton of “the direct spiritual intonation” 
referred to by Sri Aurobindo while writing of the 
most promising signs of recent English poetry in 
refer^mce to Dr. Cousin’s book. It is no use complain- 
iff-M . inability to understand through iKUOrance. 

I ill It 18 removed, the difficulties are admittedly real. 

P. R. 8 r 5I 

A CENTURY OP SERVICE : Bi, U. N. 
mil. Published by the- Cenimary Coinmitlep^ 
Brahnio Samqj, Lahore, Prwe fl as. 

This book presents a brief survey of the religious 
and cultural activities of the Brahmo Samaj in India. 

It 18 interspersed with the author’s m usings on 
various social and political questions which form' 
interesting reading. 

Niumal Kiimau Bosk 

F Mussolini, Doetrim and histilnlionSy 
^^Ardita*^ Publishers-- Rome ^ 5/- 1085, 

FASCISM AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION : 
By R, P, DuU^ Iniernaiional PMishers, $ 2, 25, 
1934, 

About a fourth of the volume published from 
Rome consists of three famous speeches of Mussolini 
containing his well-known views on the nature and 
functions of the Fascist State, war, socialism, 

democracy, liberalism and other allied topics. The 
rest of the book is a reproduction of the important 
laws and. decrees of the Fascist State in Italy. 
Mussolini^ puts the State above individuals and 
groups “who are admi^^sible in so fur as they come 
State.” The State has a will of its own 
and lays claim to rule in the economic field no less 
than in others.” Fascism Is thus “definitely and 
m)s-dntely opposed to the doctrines of liberalism.” 
Fascism next “trains its guns on the whole block 
of democratic id^^ologies” and loudly proclaims “the 
irremediable and fertile and beneficent inequality of 
m(m who cannot be levelled by anv such mechanical 
and extrinsic device as nniverpnl sufTratje.” Socialism is 
Mussolini for the significant reason that 
Fascism denies the er|Ufltion ; well-bcing^happiness” 
and also denies that “the class-si niggle is iho 

preponderating ag^nt in social transformations.” 
Furthermore, “Fascism will have nothing to do with 
universal embraces.” This leads up to war and 
imperalism. “F.iscism” says Mn‘»sol'ni, “believes 
neither m the possibility nor the utilitv of perpe'usl 
peace war alone brings up to its highest tension all 
miman energy and puts the stamp of nobility u|K>n 
the p<^ples who have the courage to meet it.” 
Mussolini defines the imperialistic spirit a tendency 
of nahons to expind and sees in it “manifestation of 
. Opposite tendency, which would 

[iitiit their interests to the home country, it se^g a 
lymptom of decadence.’’ • 


Read together with the above volume, Mr. Dutt’s 
book presents an interesting study in contraats. 
Mr. I^utt deniw that there is any such thing as a 
theory” of Fascism. There arc intellectuals, and not 
a few of them are to be found in India, who, while 
deploring’ the “excesses” of Fascism, “allow 
them^lves to be f^cinated and drawn into elaborate 
speculative discussion of the “philosophy of Fascism”, 
which, as Mussolini interprets it, seems to be the 
combine idealism of Plato, Aristotle, Hegel, Green 
and McDougall raised to the nth d^^iee. The 
unsophLsticated may solemnly discuss the bewildering 
variety of “theories” provided by Fascism “to suit all 
tastes, ” but they only get themselves lost in the 
‘^rbonian bog.” “The reality of Facism” remarks 
Mr. Dipt, “is the violent attempt of decaying capitalism 
to defeat the proletarian revolution and forcibly arrest 
the growing contradiction^ of its whole development. 
All the rest is decoration and stage-play, whether 
conscious or nnconsjiona, to cover and make presentable 
and attractive this b:isic reactionary aim, which can- 
not be openly stated without defeating its purpose.” 
Fascism is thus “solely a tactical methou of finance- 
capital” and its copious armoury of platitudes and 
commonplaces is simply “the standard vague and 
deceitful terminology of all capitalise parties to cover 
the realities of class-rule and class-exploitation under 
the empty phrases of “the community,” “the national 
welfare,” “the state above classes,” etc. For example, 
when Mussolini describes imperial power as “spiritual 
and ethical” and an imperial nation as capable Of 
existing “without the need of conquering a single square 
mile of territory” are we to take these expressions at 
their face value in view of all that has happened in 
course of the present Italo-Abyssinian crisis ? 

“Parliamentary democracy,” observes Mr. Putt, 
“was essentially the form through which the rising 
bourgeoisie carried through its struggle against 
feudalism and against old privileged forms, carrying 
the working class in thoir wake in this stTUggle.” 
When the struggle against the pre-bourgeois forms 
ended in triumph parliamentary democracy served 
to check the growing class-struggle between^ the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie by means of concessions. 
With the deepening of the economic crisis and conse- 
quent drying up of the stream of super-profits further 
concessions to the workers became out of the question. 
Meanwhile the phenomenal development of the 
technique of production and ronnagemeut caused 
employment to fall almost as steeply as production 
rose. ITimce arose the need to destroy machines, 
material wejilth and “superfiuous” human beings, the 
dire necessity of organizing Pooial decay in order to 
maintain the profits of capital, the rule of the 
possessing class. Fascism is the method employed to 
accomplish those objects. Fascism is thus “a terrorist 
dictniorchip of big capital,” though before it has 
firmly establisbe^l at the helm of the State, Fascism 
resorts to anti-Capitalisl. phraseology in order to 
utilize the discontent of the broad, pauperized sirato 
of urban and rural petit bourgeoisie and of certain 
strata of the declassed proletariat “for the purptwe of 
creating a read ionary mass movement.” In inter- 
national afikirs Fascism means the rivalry of the 
diffenmt imperinlisms led by monopoly capital in the 
so-called great powers. So Fascism must lead to war 
though war wll prove to be no solution of the 
contradictions of capitalism. Fascist powers o^nnot 
unite even among tnemsclves. Fascism is merely the 
summing up of a world converted into powder 
magsgine. it stands for terrorism fit home and war 
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and exploitation abroad. And the so-called theory 
of Fascisna is merely a crude attempt at rationalizing 
the most irrational and brutal tendencies in man and 
society. 

As I have already observed the two books present 
a study in contrasts and I have faithfully represented 
both points of view. Both the books require the most 
careful study by every intelligent man and woman 
in India as elsewhere. Mussolini’s lectures represent 
the cream of Fascism and the laws and decrees of 
the Fascist State in Italy will give a concrete idea 
of how Fascism really works. For the anti-Fascist 
point of view Mr. liutt’s book is certainly the best 
ever written and every word of the book needs to be 
carefully read and digested. 

]{. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVTC^E: Bif Xaresh 
Chandra Roi/, M. A., Profrssor, (Ifjf Collrfjf^ 
Calnntta. Bonk < 'ompanff Ltd., Collcqc Sqnarr. 
Calmtia, Price Ils. 2-S, 

The Indian CJivil Service has been the (toveniment 
of this countr>^ for over a century and a half. The 
author has given an account of the origin and growth 
of the service ; and discussed the imi^ortant questions 
of the recruitment of Indians as well as the salary 
and constitutional position of the Civil Service from 
the Indian point of view. A glance at the tabic of 
contents— recruitment ; Indianization ; 1. 0. S. and 

judiciary ; organization; Indian ideas re : recruitment; 
Constitutional T> 08 ition ; Public Service Commission ; 
salary, etc. —will show the reader the topics discussed 
by the author; and discussed ably. The value of the 
book has been enhanced by a short bibliography and 
au index. Our busy public men will do well to go 
through the book at least once ; and get for h)m.self 
an idea as to the problems of the 1. S,, from this 

g6od little book on a great subject. 

INEFFICIENT MAN A( im } ACENi T 
SYSTEM : Bfj S. /?, Darar. Dnrnr's- LoUpop 
Publication, 10:U, pp, .?2. Price -/ as. 

The author, who is .able and competent to 
discuss the subjciit, has pointed out the defects of the 
managing agency system as prevalent in the Western 
Presidenev. 

J. M. Da i I A 


SANSKRIT 

NITIMANJARI OF DYADIVEDA: Edited 

with an Introduction, Xoirs, and Apprndiers Inf 
Siiaram Jnyaram Joshi, M. A., Sahitffa.sa.st.rfjcnr 7 /a, 
Professor, Cotkqp of Oriental Lrarmufj, Benmrs 
Hindu I nirersil/f, with a Foreword hq Pruwipat 

A. B. Dhrnva, M. A., LL. B., Pro-i^ur chancel lor, 

B. 11. TJ.. published Ijif Satqram Slmrmn, JInrihar 
Mand/il, Kalhhairara, Benares 07 //. 

From the very name of the work, JVUimau/ari ‘a 
Cluster of Maxims’, it is clear that it is a book that 
dews with nifi or morals. It is a collection of some 
ethical maxims gathered from the Rigveda just on 
the line adopted in the Carucarya of Ksraendfrn, the 
influence of which on the work is throughout evident 
the difference between them being that while the 
latter gives examples from non-vedic or classical works 
the former takea them from the Vedas. Its author 
w^Dyadviveda who flourished in 1494 A. D. He 
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emotes both the Vedartkadipika of Sadguruaisva and 
tne Vedarthaprakasa of Sayanacarya. to whica he is 
much indebted. The present work snows very clearly 
that he was a great Ygidika being fully acquaintea 
with all sorts of Vedic works for the elucidation of 
the texts he quotes in his book. In treating the 
subject the author first writes a sloka in the first 
hall of which he says of a niii which is illustrated 
in the second half. Then he himself explains the 
sloka, quotes the Vedic passage from which the 
example is taken and comment on it on the line of 
Sayana giving the pada-palha a^d quoting authorities, 
thus making his point perfectly clear. There are some 
164 maxims and 188 mantras from the Higveda for 
their elucidation, which are also fully explained. 
Thus the work is a very good selection from the 
Rigveda forming at the same time a very excellent 
Vedic Reader by which one will be well acquainted 
not only with the Rigveda, but also with such works 
as the Vrihadderata and Vedarthadipika from which 
copious extracts are made. The importance of the 
Sitimanjari was already known to scnolars interested 
in V^ic studies, but it is now and for the first time 
that it is made accessible in a scholarly way to them 
by Professor .loahi who has taken much care for 
making it useful in various ways. VVe congratulate 
him on the success he has attained. 

The authorities of colleges and specially of Sanskrit 
Pathasalas will really do a good thing by prescribing 
it as a text -book. 

VlDlUJSIlKKilARA IJllATTAOHARYA 

THE IJNADI SUTRAS IN VARIOUS 
RECENSIONS (MADRAS UNIVERSITY 
SERIES NO. 7). PART I; THE UNADI 
SUTRAS WITH THE VRITTI OF SVETA- 
VANAVASIN, PART II. THE UNADI 
SUTRAS WITH THE PRAKRIYA- 
SARVASVA OF NARAYANA • VAlited bq 
T. ]?. Chintauianf, M. A., Semor Lerturer m 
Sauskrif, Vniversitif of Madras. 

The two volumes under review contain critical 
editions of the text of and commentaries on 
the Unadi Sutras belonging to the system of Pan ini. 
Here \\c have the first two volumes of the projected 
sfvcii volumes in which various recensions of the 
J'nadi SiAras are proposed to be published. No 
indication is given of the nature of the contents of 
the remaining volumes. And it is not known whether 
those volumes will contain some more commentaries 
on the Sutras of Pan ini’s ayslem or only Sutras and 
commentaries belonging to other systems of grammar. 
But in cither case the work, when completed, will 
bring together the theories of Indian grammarians 
about the origin of various peculiar words and thus 
supply highly useful and important materials for the 
study of Sanskrit Philology. 

The plan followed in both the volumes before us 
is the same. Besides the texts of the Sutras and the 
commentaries thereon based on the collation of a 
number of MSS., there are in each volume a number 
of indexes, e.y., of works and authors referred to in 
the commentary, of the Sutras, of the >vord8 in the 
Sutras as also in the commentary and of quotations 
in the commentary which have been carefully identi- 
fied. Thus the two volumes could have been combined 
into one not only for the sake of economy but for 
what is more important— convenience in use helping 
the reader to easily form an idea of the specif 
features of the commentaries and of the difleisnces in 
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the texts used b}/ them. As a matter of fact, one 
volume containiog a critical edition of these Sutras 
belonging to one system of grammar which takes 
note of toe variants found not only in the MSS. but 
also in at least the commentaries that have been 
published would have been highly useful in determin- 
ing the correct and original text. 

As far, however, as the plan of the learned editor 
goes, he has not spared any pains to make the 
volumes attractive and useful. Tne printing and get- 
up leave nothing to be desired. A reference may, 
however, be made to a few minor defects of printing. 
The words in the Sutras have not always been joined, 
as is the usual practice, by rules of Sandhi (Cf, V, 
55 in Pt. I, 1[, 100 and V. 70 in Pt, 11). There are 
also a number of misprints (Pt.T— p. 234. f. n. 1. 
,p. 186, f. n.l : Pt. II-V. 76). 

OhINTAHA KA N V\l A KIIA VA II I f 


GUJARATI 

TRAN NATAKO: % Raman AT. Vakil, 
}f. ^1., Lecturer, Wilson (.bllcffe, fhmhajf: PrintPil 
at the Jnanodna Electric Prinfiaff Press', llroaclt : 
(hlmred ranKhoard: Pp. 150: ' Prior. Re. 1-0-0. 

These three playlets were written for the purpose of 
being acted by amateurs : school and college students. 
One of them shows up the diihculties of a poet, who 
is iininersed in composing poems and distributing 
them ifratis for the advancement of letters irrespec- 
tive of the fact that his wife and children are 


starving. The wife, however, brings him to his 
senses. The other two are also travesties respectively 
of certain failings in the present-da^ mduates and in 
certain social customs ot the Hindus of Gujarat. 
There is humour depicted all throughout ; though it 
is superficial and crude. Deep humour, however, 
would not have suited the purpose of the writer, 
and hence the lower level. 

PRAVASVINOD: /*/ Prof. A. K Trivedi, 
M. A., LL. B., of Baroda dolleffe ; Baroda : Printed 
at the Surat City Priuhny Press, Surat : Cloth 
bound: Pp. 210 : Price Re 1-0-0. 

Prof. Trivedi has already written two “Vinods,^' 
“Nivritti Vinod” and “Sahitya Vinod,” both books 
of a high order, the first having been translated into 
Marathi also. The book under notice describes in 
chatty and simple prose and in equally simple vem, 
in part, the several iucidents, humorous and otherwise, 
of the pilmroages made by him in the North and the 
South with his relatives. The verses remind one of 
those of Kavi Narmadashankar who has described 
some of his travels in poetry, inasmuch as the 
verses put down mere matter of fact statements and 
seldom rise to any high level. However, for the purpose 
of “Vinod”— amusement they fulfil their object. They 
describe events of our two decades. Had Prof. 
Trivedi followed his present bent, the work would 
have shown, both in delineation and expression of 
ideas of a higher ideal. He admits as much in the 
Preface. 

K. M. .1 


THE LONDON BRATACHARI ” GROUP 

Hy SASADHAR SINHA, Ph. d. (London) 


M r. Guru Ssulay Dutt, i, r. s., is now 
visiting England. He represented 
India at the International Folk 
Dance Festival recently held in 
London in his capacity of President of the 
All-India Folk Dance Society and as a 
delegate for the Calcutta ITnivcrsity. Mr. Dutt 
has fully utilized this occasion in drawing 
the attention of the \\"e9tern public to some 
of the living folk dances of India, and in a 
lecture he delivered at a conference of the 
Festival he explained and demonstrated some 
of these folk dances. They are, he pointed 
out, essentially different from the classical and 
effete nautch dances of India with which the 
West is familiar. These folk dances are not 
only extraordinarily virile in character but 
po8ses.s great charm as well. Mr. DutPs 
demonstrations of Raiheshv and other dafices, 


for instance, their vigour and rhythm evoked 
much enthusiasm and great interest at the 
(‘.onference. And no wonder ! Some of us 
who have been to the Folk Dance Festival 
can bear te.stimony to the striking similarity of 
these dances to the folk dances of south- 
eastern Europe, universally acclaimed as some 
of the finest that the Festival produced, both 
for their vigour and beauty. This must be a 
matter for sincere congratulation for Mr. Dntt 
and a great encouragement to him in his 
task of reviving and popularizing folk dancing 
in India. 

Folk dancing as a cultural medium and as 
a source of great communal joy and discipline 
is now universally recognized. But nowhere, 
as far as I am aware, has this been brought 
into direct touch with the performance of daily 
duties. To Mr. Dutt belongs this distinction. 
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Front Row Sitting : 

fjcft to Ohurchil, Miss Bhattucharya, Miss Bhattacharya, 

Miss Ayesa Roy. 

Second Row Sitting : 

Up to Bhattacharya, Mrs. Roy Miss Wrench, Mrs. Lahiri, 

Mrs. Dutt, Mrs. Bbattacharva. 

Third Row Standing ; 

Up t/) /?iy//i/— Dr. Bhattacharya. Dr. Sitaram, Mr, Bhattacharya. 

Mr. G. S, Dutt, Mr. Roy, Dr. M. Dutt, Mr. K. Das Gupta. 

Last Bow Standing: 

Uft to Ri(j}d--Dt, Bhattacharya, Mr. Sinha, Mr. Roy. Mr. Lahiri, 
Mr. Mr! Bose. 


The Bratachari Movement, 
of which he is the founder, 
aims at integrating dancing 
into workaday life, at bring- 
ing an inner rhythm to the 
outer rhythm of life. This 
rhythmic interpretation of 
the bratachari discipline 
comprising a whole code of 
individual and social conduct 
is Mr. Dutt^s most original 
contribution to contemporary 
Indian life. 

On the 7th of August, at 
a meeting of the FTnion of 
East and West at Caxton 
Hall, Mr. Dutt spoke on the 
Bratachari Movement and 
demonstrated some of the 
dances. Sir Francis Young- 
husband, who presided, and 
the Maharaja of Baroda spoke 
appreciatively of Mr. Dutt^s 
efforts. Both look forward 
to a great future for the 
movement. The Maharaja 
invited Mr. Dutt to visit his 
State to introduce the dances 
and prophesied that his 
would be a household name 
in India seventy-five or 
hundred years hence. The Times gave a fall 
report of the meeting. The Times Edmaiional 
Supplement published a lengthy article on the 
movement stressing its varied possibilities and 
on a subsequent occasion referred to the 
prominent part, it hoped, the Bratachari 
Movement would play in rural uplift. Tu its 
issue of the 10th of August The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement wrote among other things ; 

“...For the fullest exprcBsion of the significance 
of these dances and songs it was, however, first 
necessary to provide them with a culMirnl medium. 
That medium was offered by the initiation of the 
Bratachari Movement as a means of self-expression 
of the community. The society is dfMficatgd to 
social service and constructive work and earnestly 
strives towards the development of individual 
character and organized cobective life 

'“The dances have the great advantage for the 
Indian village that in equipment they are s’mpllcity 
itself, .. It has been found that through the songs 
and dances it is jwssiblc to arouse n high ideal, of 
. social practice. In the camaraderie of the cajrnp 
this discovery has found its almost spontaneous 
expression in a number of short moral and practical 


maxims to be affirmed together by those under 
training. ... 

*'It is bringing Kuropeans and Indiana into a 
bond of unity ns no other movement has done on 
the same widespread scale.... 

Mr. Dutt’s untiring zeal and enthusiasm 
are infectious. Already a London Bratachari 
Group has been formed which includes well- 
known Indians resident in liondon and 
European ladies and gentlemen, one of whom 
is Mi.ss Wrench, the sister of Sir Evelyn 
Wrench. Dr. D. N, Dutt, a practising physician 
in London, has been elected Secretary of this 
Group. By speeches, private talks and 
demonstrations of folk dancing, Mr. Dutt has 
roused keen interest in his movement among 
influential people in England. The following 
lines are taken from a letter Sir Miobael 
Sadler wrote to Mr. G. 8. Dutt : 

“Wholeheartedly I am in sympathy with the 
principles and policy of the Brafachari Movement, 
and subscribe (so far as 6ne who lives in England 
caii) to all your precepts. If there were a aeotitm 
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of the Movement open to the aged and non^tesident 
I should ask leave to join. 

“Your Movement teems to ,me well planned and 
rightly inspired. It is Indiaiti^ which w essential. 
It is encouraging, invigorating, spiritual and 


synthetic (rather a prlggiah word now that f todkj 
at it, but I mean 'integrating, Inclusive’ brscketting 
togetht^r the essentials of a Vigorous purposefiu 
and happy life).” 


A CONFERENCE OF ORIENTAL STUDENTS 

By AMIYANATH SARKAR 


T he Confederation of Oriental Students, which 
was started two years ago in Rome, held a 
meeting of its Council of Dalegates and a 
special Conference at Ortisei on the Dolomites 
from the 4th till the lOth of August. D^ilegates 
representing student organ izitions in Europe of 
almost all oriental nationalities attended the 
(vonference. The Indian Delegation which 
consisted of seven members from the centres 
representing Oxford, Vienna, Paris, Berlin, Zlin, 
Prague, and Rome was headed by Mr. Amiya C. 
Chatravarty, m. a. of Oxford. The subject of 
discussion was ‘‘Cultural Affinity amongst the 
Oriental Countries.” 

After the Secretary of the Permanent Bureau, 
Mr. Amiya N. Sarkar, read the report for the 
period following the Second Congress of Oriental 
Students held in Rome last year, the Council of 
Delegates, which is composed of two members 
from each oriental nationality, formally opened 
its meeting at which several important resolutions 
regarding the future activities of the Confedera- 
tion were adopted. The Council decided to 
appoint a few more Local Committees in impor- 
tant centres like Grenoble, Lyon, Muenchen, 
Vienna, Breslau and Oxford, besides London, 
Paris, Geneva, and Berlin which were already 
functioning. A Board of Corresjponding Editors 
was also formed for the journal of the Confedera- 
tion, which will very probably come out now as 
a monthly called “Young Orient”, with one 
representative each from the different national 
organizations of oriental students in Europe. The 
Confederation has so long been labouring for 
the creation of the national federations of the 
different oriental student organizations in Europe ; 
it was announced at the Conference that besides 
the Indian Students’ Federation, the Chinese 
Students in Europe had already organized them- 
selves into a federation, and were shortly going 
to hold a Convention in Holland. 

It was also learnt with much pleasure that 
the Arab and the Ihdo-Chinese students in Europe 
were shortly going to form their own federations. 
The discussion aoout forming national organiza- 
tions in the oriental countries, where they have 
not yel been formed, was postponed for a fuller 
discussion until the next Congress which Ihay 


be held either in Rome, Vienna or Bruxelles, 
according to the facilities that may be available 
from the above-mentioned Governments with 
which the Permanent Bureau in Rome has been 
authorized to negotiate. This aUo depends largely 
on the political situation of Europe which at 
present is critical. 



Ortisei, the little town on the Alpine Dolomites 
where the Coofereooe was held 


After the formal business of the Council was 
over Conferences were held at which delegates 
from China, Java, Siam, Indo-ChincL Arabia and 
India spoke on the cultural problems of their 



The delefi^atos 

re.si)ective countries with particular reference to 
cultural movement amongst the youth. The 
papers and the discussions were highly informa- 
tive and were of engaging interest. On behalf 
of the fiulian Uclogation, Mr, Amiya i\ 



The Indian Delegation to the Conference 

Sitting : (Ijcff to Right)— D. N. Dubash 
(Rome), A. C. Chakravariy (Oxford), President of the 
Federation of Indian Students, N. 0. Swami (Berlin) 
Standing : (Left to Right )— Hamed (Zlin), 
P. D. Katyar (Vienna), S. Deb and K. Chari (Paris) 
and Amiya N. Sarkar (Rome). 

Chakravarty, m. a. addressed the Conference on 
*‘The Problem before India and Asia” which was 


of the Conference 

much appreciated. At the t‘nd of his speech 
Mr. Ohakravarty answered a series of (piestions 
put to him i)y the students of other Asiatic 
countries which showed how much interested the 
outh of the Asiatic countries are in India and 
er great movement. The Siamese and the 
Javanese delegations openly sai<i that their art 
and culture are to a great extent Indian in 
origin, influenced later by the Chinese, and even 
today they feel a strong kinship for everything 
Indian, rndia was the inspirer of all that is 
great and good in their civilization. 

The a?nount of enthusiasm and goodwill evinced 
at the Ortisei Conference, and the results achieved, 
go to show the unnnimity of opinion amongst 
the orientiil students on the immense possibiliticts 
the organization offers in bringing about real 
cultural collaboration and co-ordination not only 
amongst the youth of the East but also amongst 
the oriental countries in general, loading to a 
better political understanding and co-operation. 
Another outstanding feature of the Conference 
was the anxiety shown by the delegates to find 
out means by which the Confederation could be 
permanently placed in a position entirely free 
from political influence of any Western Power. 
It is not hazarding too much to say that complete 
independence can be achieved, now that the 
organization has been able to raise funds for 
itself, and it is absolutely free to act according 
to its own will. 

The papers and discussions confirmed once 
again that the activities of the Confederation are 
extra-political and it is only concerned with the 
cultural problems and problems of the youth in 
particular— of the East, and it never ignores the 
great importance of co-operating with the new 
spirit of the youth in the West. 


TRAINING INDIANS FOR MILITARY CAREERS ^ 

ni : CADETS AT WORE AND AT PLAT 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 

(Illuatrakd with phofographslbylthe* Author.) 


N early forty years have ft:one by since I 
learnt to eat with a knife and fork. 1 
still have a vivid recollection of the awk- 
wardness of my early essays at mastering this 
alien art. 


attempt behind which there was not the element 
of compulsion that. I felt, there had been in the 
former instance. 

Nor did I desist until I had become so adept 
that I could, with ease and rapidity, ply these 
implements in the manner regarded i!a.s genteel 





A typical house occupied by an officer at the Academy 


The meat seemed, at first, proof against being 
cut. As I hacked at it, it danced all over the 
plate. Each bit appeared to be endowed with 
some demoniac form of energy when I tried to 
pursue it with the fork. When I finally managed 
to capture a vagrant piece and endeavoured to 
convey it to my mouth, it was overcome with 
attraction for my shirt front, beneath which my 
breast was palpitating with nervousness. 

Some years later, while living upon the out- 
skirts of China, I was initiated into another 
mystic gastronomic rite— eating with thin, long, 
ivory sticks— “chop-sticks,” as they are called. 
The difiSculties involved in the process were far 
greater than in the other cose. 

By then I had seen something of the world 
and^ no longer stood in awe of it. Instead of 
feeling a sense of misgiving and self-conscious- 
ness, X therefore, actually enjoyed making the 


* The first article in this series appeared in thi 
Modem ReeUw for August ; and the second articli 
in the issue for SeptemoOT, 1935. * 
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by Chinese (and Japanese) of quality. In time. 

I became so proud of my dexterity that I used 
to delight my friends in a Chinese restaurant, at| 
first, in Chicago and later in Piccadilly ^London) 
by picking up, with “chop-sticks” boiled rice^ 
grain by grain, and conveying it, uncrushed, 
from the bowl in which it was served, according 
to the convention, to the mouth. 

II 

1 liave been reminded of these experiences of 
mine by the travail of our young men who enter 
the Indian MiliUry Academy at Dehra Dun with- 
out having had the opportunity of handling a 
knife and fork at the table. Such is particularly 
the case with many of the gentlemen-cadets who 
come from the army — I am not, of course, 
referring to those who find the army merely a 
convenient stepping-stone to the institution, as 
some unquestionably do. Their trials, fortunatdbit 
do not last long, however. 

There is, at the Academy, transition in mors 
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than the mode of eating. Some of the viands 
served in the mess differ from those the gentlemen- 
cadets were in the* habit of partaking of in their 
homes and even in the hostels attached to the 
colleges from which they proceed there. Nor is 
the way of cooking the food quite the same, 
though, I understand, some Indian dishes are 
also served at some of the meals. 

It must take the cadets some time to acquire 
the taste to relish some of the fare set before 
them, delicious as that fare might taste to palates 
educated up to it. I have known of ^ manv 
Europeans and Americans who found the English 
style of cooking flat. How much more so must 
this be the case with young men brought up 
on Indian cookery which certainly does not 
err on tlie side of flatness, whatever else it 
may or may not do. 



« JMiiiljMii 






masquerading as religious fervour, often set by 
the ear even (supposedly) educated men and 
where there still exist persons learned in the 
English lore who talk or ^untouchability” as 
being God-ordained— no doubt because they them- 
selves are not compelled to grovel at the foot 
of the social ladder. 

But why English food in an Indian cadet 
mess as regular, every dfly fare ? I advisedly 
use the word English and^liot European. 

Barring a few domiciled Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, the young men at the Academy 
are Indians. Those of them who arc so fortunate 
as to win their spurs will enter the Indian (and 
not the British Army and will, normally, spend 
their lives in India. Unless 1 am mistaken, the 
kind of commission that they will receive will 
not entitle them to command a British unit, 
except in special circumstances. They 
will, moreover, receive emoluments 
adjudged (by non-Indians) to be 
adequate for Indians to maintain 
themselves ns gentlemen — a scale 
appreciably lower than that applic- 
able, rank for rank, to fellow-officers * 
of non-Asiatic origin and domicile 
also serving in the Indian Army. 

The significance of these circum- 
stances is not, I am . afraid, being 
grasped— or, at least fully grasped. 
(Otherwise conditions would not have 
koAn ArPAfprl tliAt: t/^nd to hnbitiifito 


The Mess at the Indian Military Academy, Dehra 

I have heard of raw gentlemen-cadets brought 
up in the rural side who thought nothing of 
putting a big lump of butter in their tea. They 
must have been Punjabis -and probably felt 
that by doing so they were having dmlh 
(milk and clarified butter). 

I heard an amusing story about a newcomer 
who sat, by chance, at his first breakfast in the 
mess next to a (iadet of a facetious turn of mind. 
Never having seen oatmeal porridge in his 
life before, he turned to his neighbour and asked 
him whether it was to be eaten with sugar or 
salt. He was advised to try it with salt, pepper, 
a flash of Worcester sauce and a dab of mustard. 
It will take him long to forget the taste of the 
mess thus concocted. 


young Indians to relatively expensive , 
Dun, T^P. non-Indiaii ways. The emphasis laid 
at the Academy upon the consump- 
tion of English food, even though interlardeil 
with InfUan dishes, seems to me to be misplacefl 
as, indeed, is the stress upon the spoken and 
written English, of which I wrote in an earlier 
article. 

IV 

Sin<;e in this matter what should be an 
obvious fact has been missed altogether, I must 
take the occasion to point out that between the 
mode of cooking food that has pown up in one 
land in a northern zone, and eflliciency at soldier- 
ing in another land in the tropics, there does 
not— and cannot— exist a mystic, indissoluble 
link. Otherwise armies maintained in many an 
Asiatic country wouhl be doomed to perpetual 


TTi inefficiency. 

I recall “breaking bread” in J^an, with 
Eating at the Academy is something of a Japanese officers. They— and I— ate, from small 
ritual, as, indeed, it is in the regimental or bowlsj Japanese rice with a little boiled sea-weod 
brigade mess. It looks to me— a civilian and and tiny pieces of fish dipp^l in a salt (soya 
proud of being one— as a sort of sybaritic rite. bean) sauce. Instead of knives and forks we 

I am told, however, that the men who devote used chop-sticks, made of bamboo, if I remember 
their life to arms at least those of British blood aright. I drank unsweetened tea without milk 
look upon eating in common as a means of or cream 'lemon)'— boiliffg water 't)eing~ juet 

promoting emrii de c<yrps. It must, for that poured On and off the tea leaves^ and n^ 
ret^n, be, I fancy, of special utility ip. a country permitted to stand and draw; In addition to tUs 
whei^ personal aspiration and political ambition, Beverage they probably would have had salce^ a 
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When at drill, it is impossible to tell a ‘‘competition-wallah” from an army cadet 


kind of beer made from rice, drinking it from 
equally diminutive bowls, had [—a teetotaller — 
not been there. 

Were these Japanese officers the less brave 
because they did not eat English (or Eluropean) 
food, or with the type of cutlery approved by 
Europe ? 

Quite the contrary. Only a little while before 
these men had directed, some of the troops that 
hurled the Russian bear back to the. region from 
whence he had, with ravening mouth, come 
prowling down to the verge of the yellow sea. 
My first visit to the Daybreak Empire occurred, 
I may add, shortly after the (lessation of the 
Russo-rlapanese war. 

V 

India is a poor country and, unless I am 
gravely mistaken, is likely to remain poor for 
many decades to come. There is, therefore, all 
the greater need to exercise caution against lift- 
ing young Indians out of the pattern of their 
Indian surroundings. 

The roots of many of the cadets lie in the 
villages. They hml best be left there as un- 
disturbed os possible. Therein really lies the 
weal of the officers-to-be (and later of the officers) 
as well as the weal of Mother India. 

I, for one (who has had the opportunity of 
seeing something of the great nations in their 
native habitats strewn about both 'hemispheres), 
refuse to admit the undeniable nature of the 
necessity to model the nucleus of (what I hope 
is) the Indian Dominion army wholly, or even 
largely, upon the British army pattern. To adopt 
a system wholesale or, at best, with alight 
.modifications is, no^doubt, easy, while to evolve a 
new scheme means the killing of much brain 
tissue-^means not only much thinl;iqg (out of 


the intellectual rut) but also a great deal of 
experimentation. 

Owing to harrowing poverty, backwardness 
of communications, paucity of schools conduc^ 
on the right lines and jealousies, the cohesive 
forces have not acquired the strength they might 
have and life among us does not possess quite the 
unity of pattern that one would wish. There are, 
for instance, local variations in cooking in parts 
of India, even when one lies next the other. 

In this matter our Motherland is not peculiar. 
Such variations existed, not so very" long ago, 
and, in fact, continue to exist in self-governing, 
progressive Britain (a pocket handkerchief of a 
country compared with our India). 

It should, however, be not beyond the wit of 
men, who consider themselves resourceful, to 
devise a dietary that would be suitable for 
Indians gathered from all points of the land than 
one radically divorced from all the Indian modes 
of cuisine. The difficulty should not be in- 
superable, at least at the moment, when, properly 
speaking, noithern, or rather north-western India 
is virtually in possession of the Ai^ademy, 

Care must be exercised, let me note in no 
uncertain terms, to^ prevent the cadets from 
acquiiring the “superiority complex” that would 
in^e them regard persons who do not eat with 
knife and fork as barbarians. Most of those 
near and dear to them would, otherwise, be 
labelled by them as semi-savages. 

The penchant to delight in looking at life 
through non-Indian open eye-glasses already 
exists, I fear, and must be discouraged whenever 
it manifests itself obtrusively. The young 
Indians who serve on the mess committee of the 
Academy should be induced to pool their intellec- 
tual resources to devise a menu approximating 
much more closely to the Indian dietary —and, 
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what is even more important, to the middle class 
pocket. 

Vi 

There is one more point in this connection 
upon which stress needs to be laid. India has 
its agfe-long: traditions of non-flesh dietary. Any 
cadet at the Academy (paid for out of the taxes 
eked out, mostly by vegetarian sj should be able 
to partake of vegetarian food should he so wish; 
and the selection of vegetarian food available to 
him should be both wide and substantial, to make 
possible for him to maintain his health, and at 
the same time, to enjoy his meals. 

Any young man who is already habituated to 
or any one who wishes to adopt the moat diet 
should, of course, be permitted to please himself : 
but not in the belief that, hidden far below the 
surface, there is a constant relationship between 
feeding on the dead bodies of our four-footed 
brethren and fighting efficiency. I have known 
many persons who adhered to vegetarianism and 
yet were valiant soliders. 

The authorities, I understand, do not permit 
either beef or pork to be served in the (Cadet) 
mess. This matter should, therefore, be easy to 
arrange. It does not appear to have been attend- 
ed to.* 

VII 

Life at the Indian Military Academy is not a 
matter of ‘‘roses, roses all the way.” It is strenu- 
ous. No question about that. 

The day begins early. The rising bugle 
sounds at 5-15 in the morning in summer and 
half an hour later in winter. It ends at 22 o’clock 
“-or at 10 P. M., as we civilians would call it 
10-30 P. M. during the cold weather. 

Excepting the brief intervals for washing up, 
partaking of meals and the like, the hours 
between reveille and the putting out of lights are 
filled with hard work of one kind or another. 
Physical training, in which I include sports 
(which are compulsory) occupy a good deal of the 
time. The “quiet periods,” as they are officially 
labelled, are devoted to study, at least by the 
cadets who are anxious to get on. 

The first important item in the day’s routine, 
is the parade, held, at 6-30 A. M., in the exten- 
sive, concreted ground in front of the main 
building knov^rn as the Chetwode Hall, after the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Philip Chetwode, who, 

I am told, has exhibited keen interest in the 
Academy almost from the moment he assumed 

* A military friend (not an Indian) whom I con- 
sulted upon this point was definitely of the opinion 
that vegetarianism was a perfectly satisfactory form 
of sustaining life. He was arfaid. however, that it 
would create difficulties in time of war, vrUeBS all 
officers were vegetarians. In the latter case supply 
would, he thought, be as easy as when all officers 
were meat-eaters. 


the duties of his office. All young men, except 
those on the sick-list or specially excused, must 
be present. 

The cadets are formed into four companies— 
“A,” “C,” and “D.” Each is under the 

command of one or another of the officer- 
instructors. 

All the five terms are represented in each 
company. That arrangemq^it is of special utility 
to the newcomers, who, by^imitatiiig their seniors, 
fall much more easily into the stride than they 
otherwise would. 

Woo betide any cadet whose appearance at 
the parade does not conform to the standard of 
military smartness exacted by the Adjutant, 
(Captain I. F. S. McLaren, 1st Battalion. Black 
Watch), who is specially responsible to the com- 
mandant for drill and discipline. No blemish 
seems to escape his eagle eye. The slightest spot 
of tarnish on a brass button, or the tiniest rip 
or tear in a uniform, or the least deviation from 
the correct poise of the body while in motion or 
at attention, will result in a sharp reprimand. 

If the offence is repeated, punishment is moted 
out to the erring cadet, be he a Raja’s or a 
peasant’s son. He may be penalized by having 
to undergo another drill, or be awarded “C. B.” 
(confinement to barracks) — or, in extreme cases, 
may bo ordered to report to the (bmmandant, 
who would no doubt put him “on the mat,” as 
the phrase goes. 

VIII 

My information, gathered from various sources, 
is that in these matters the requirements at the 
Academy are of the stiftest. This is as it should 
be. If the Indians who, in due course, are to 
command increasingly larger units of men, them- 
selves lack the soldierly bearing and (what is 
even more important) discipline, the prospects 
before India cannot bo bright. 

1 must say, however, that I have great vsympa- 
thy for the young men who have to be broken 
into this strict routine. Some of them have 
never before in their lives been subjected to 
discipline of any description. I was told of a 
“mother’s darling” who shed hot, bitter tears 
when, for some fault of omission or commission, 
he was given his first “C. B.” 

The early weeks must., no doubt, be a time of 
trial and tribulation. They, however, have them- 
selves chosen the military career and must put 
up with the “rules of the game.” 

Brigadier Collins, the various Company Com- 
manders and the Adjutant, particularly the last- 
named officer, deserve to be congratulated on the 
high standard in respect of drill and discipline 
they have insisted upon from the very start of 
the operations at the Academy. 

In a speech «lelivered on the occasion of the 
Commander-in-Chiefs first formal visit to^ the/ 
Academy on December 10, 1932, when that insti- 
tution had been in operation for about two 
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Apparently an easy exorcise : 

months, the Commandant stated that his ‘^aim, 
In this first and critical term’* had been ‘‘to lay 
the foundations of a spirit of high .endeavour, 
discipline and unity which later** would “become 
embodied in a tradition.** 

Sir Philip Chotwode expressed himself as 
greatly pleased with the performance of the 
(•.adet? on the parade ground. They received his 
Excellency with a “General Salute” and, after 
Jnspection, marched past him in line and in 
fours ; formed up facing the saluting base while 
the head of the Army in India presented the 
insignia of the M B. E. to Sergeant-Major- 
Instructor Crofts, of the Army Physical Training 
Staff ; and the parmle had concluded with 

cadets marching off in fours followed by the 
pipe band of the 2-9th Gurkha Rifles. A Burmese 
(Karen) cadet, Smith Dun by name, who began 
life in very humble circumstances and bad 
worked his way into the Indian Army as a Naik 
and thence into the Academy, took the parade 
and sat next to the Commandcr-in-(-’liief at lunch 
in the temporary mess. 

IX 

It was said on that occasion that the young 
men who, through sheer ability, had entered the 
Academy through the open door of competition, 
conducted themselves so well on the parade 
ground that even a ndilitary man could not tell 
them apart from their comrades who had been 
in the Army for a longer or shorter period.* 
When, on November 18, 1934, his Excellency the 
Viceroy visited the institution to present to it 

* A writer believed to be a soldier of distinction 
had written in public print ; “Even a pmetiaed 
Panjabi eye could not have picked out an “A** (Army) 
'cadet from a competition-wallah on parade after two 
months’ training.** Tke Statesman (Calcutta), December 

13, 1932. 


but not BO when you try it 

the King George V. Banner and Colours, I 
attended the ceremonial to see for myself if such 
were the case. 

The cadets looked smart that morning. There 
was not a speck of tarnish on a single brass 
button on the khaki tunic of any one of them. 
They bore themselves erect without being unduly 
stiff. When they marched past, the nearest cadet 
only a few feet from the chair in which I sat 
among the spectators, the pace and the swing of 
the arms were rhythmic. 

The quality of the training was even more 
noticeable when they stood at attention during 
the few minutes prior to the beginning of the 
ceremony and during the intervals between the 
various salutes and other items of the programme. 
The sun mercilessly shot its shafts upon their 
faces : but the temptation to scratch their cheeks 
and noses, which must have been almost madden- 
ing, was resisted to an extent that seemed 
remarkable to me. 

I have witnessed similar parades in other 
quarters of the globe. Nowhere have I, however, 
seen better discipline in this respect than at 
Dehni Dun on November 18, 1934. 

Yet only a small percentage of the cadets 
who participated in the ceremonial could be 
regarded as anything like the finished product 
of the Military Academy. If there were among 
them some who had been there from the day it 
began functioning, and were almost ready to sit 
for their final examination,* there were others 
who had but recently entered the institution. 

• Twenty-nine cadets sat for the final examination 
in December, 1934. h#»ld by external examiners sent 
out. by Army Headquarters. All passwl and received 
their commissions signed by his Excellency the 
Viceroy in behalf of his Majesty the King-Emperor. 
Two of them, who had elected to serve in the 
engineers, were sent to the Thompson College of 
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I tried my hardest to pick out these “competi- very high in the heavens. The cadets dress 
tion-wallahs” from the other cadets, particularly sensibly for the purpose— in thin white singlets 
from those who had already served as a cog in and twill or duck shorts. The Sikhs leave un- 
thc military machine. Try as I might, I could covered their long hair, coiled up near the crown, 

not tell one “class” of a cadet from another as except for a bit of white cloth pinned over the 

they stood at attention or when they marched knot (Jura). 

past The standards to which the young Indians 

Distrustful of my own opinion in a technical must measure up in this respect arc high. I am 
military matter, I consulted men who could speak told, in fact that the gentlemen-c^adets at (the 

with authority and was gratified to learn that my Royal Military College at) ^Sandhurst are not put 

observation had not been faulty. Such differences through as many of the ^P. T. tables” as are 

as could be detected were that a few of the young men at Dehra Dun. 

cadets, being Sikhs, were bewhiskered and had Through the Commandant's courtesy 1 have 
their heads swathe<l in turbans, whereas others witnessed, on more than one o(r.a8ion, cadets at 
wore caps and were clean-shaven exce])t for the these exercises in the south-east corner of the 
suggestion of a moustaschc on the upper lip that parade ground. They were, 1 fancy, all or nearly 
soldiers, for some occult reason, regard as smart. all seniors. 



Cadets at Hre drill in front of the D" Company ciuarters 


'fhe performance that day reflected credit 
specially upon the “competition-wallahs” who had 
not been through the military mill as the army 
cadets had been. Many of them did not even 
belong to the so-called martial races, clans and 
castes nor had they passed through any O. T. C.* 
at their school or university. This is one of the 
most heartening signs of the times. 

X 

Physical training exercises are performed 
under the eyes of picked British N, c. o, instruc- 
tors, in the morning, before the sun has risen 

Engineering, Roorkee and the remaining 27 attached 
to one or another British unit for practical training 
for a Year which will end in a few weeks. 

* Officers’ Training Corps, 


r was inten^sted to leiun that they included 
a fair percentage of young men who had entered 
the Academy through competition ; and that 
several of them came from sections of the com- 
munity that the authorities had, for decades, 
persisted in regarding as “non-martial.” They 
went through the movements without a hitch, 
their bodies swaying forward or backward, lung- 
ing to one side or the other, in unison. 

Some of these exercises called for considerable 
agility and made a great demand upon muscular 
strength. Such was particularly the case with 
“scaling the fort”— dim oing ropes hung from a 
high, steel frame and remaining suspended, all in 
line and all in the same position. 

The photographs reproduced with this and the 
earlier articles tell the tale much more strikingly 
; than Uny description I could give. 
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Ono of the most difficult “P.T.’* exercises : but fhe cadets seemingly enjoy it 


xr 

The second half of the morning, after 
Ineakfast, which is over by 9-30 o’clock, is devoted 
to classes. The subjects are partly academic and 
partly military. 

This is the sphere where the weaknesses 
inherent in the scheme upon which the Academy 
is based manifest themselves. The cadets gathered 
through the Army and from the Indian States, 
with few exceptions, are, educationally, behind- 
in some cases far behind— the ‘"competition- 
wallahs." They n(^d a great deal of coaching 
in the class-room and tutorial periods in practic- 
ally every branch of knowledge— elementary 

knowledge. My opinion is— and I state it bluntly 
‘-that the deficiency, in most cases, is so 
pronounced as to be incapable of being made up 
during the two and a half years they, in the 
ordinary course, will spend at the Academy. 

So long as the two entrances to that institution 
are maintained, bifurcation of these elements in 
the class-rooms is, I am convinced, imperative. 
It is mere waste of time for the general run of 
^competition-waUahs” to be made to study 
academic subjects of a comparatively elementary 
description. Their attention could, with advantage, 
bo centred upon higher, or, in the alternative 
military studies. 

Such an arrangement would, at best, be a 
stop-gap measure. So long as the present system 
survive^ it will be impossible to evolve a type 
of officer who, in addition to knowing something 
of the profession he has elected to enter, will be 
an educated man, in the real sense of that term. 

To attain to that ideal, it would be necessary, 
not to impart academic instruction of the middle 
or high school type, as is, I fear, necessary in 
the prei^nt circumstance. We might, for instance, 


copy the practice obtaining at the Royal Military 
College at Kingston in Ontario, Canada, where 
teaching ^n many cases by civilian processors) 
is of such a high grade that Canadian universities 
and other institutions treat a diploma from that 
college as the equivalent of a third year course 
or even the B A. degree. * 

Not too much stress can be laid upon this 
point. Some of the young men admitted iifto 
the Academy are likely to disappoint their 
military examiners and be themselves disappointed. 
Unless, therefore, the system of education there 
is of a sufficiently high order, they will find it 
difficult to obtain training in some other profes- 
sion and their life might easily become blasted. 

xri 

The teaching of English -especially as it is 
spoken and written by the military— receives 
considerable attention at the Academy. Some of 
the time and energy devoted to this language 
could, in my judgment, be profitably diverted to 
other subjecia of much more vital importance— the 
social sciences, economics, civics, psychology and 
the like. 

Great emphasis is also laid upon ‘^Empire 
study.” I expected that this would be the case 
at an institution created and conduct^, not 
by Indians for themselves, but by Britons 
for them. Nor can anything but good result 
from such a study, provided it is made Intelli- 
mtly and at the feet of men with wide know- 
and liberal instincts. 

lay special emphasis upon the latter phrase. 

' * Refer to the Author’s article : “Canada’s Way 
of Training Army Officers,” in the Modern Renew 
for July, 1935. 
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If such instincts are lacking, the insistence upon 
such a study can only lead to the introduction 
through a back door, of politics into the Academy 
and politics of a narrow and even jingoistic 
kind. (And politics of all kinds should, in my 
judgment, be soverelly excluded from such an 
institution.) I hope, therefore, that “Empire 
study" is entrusted to officer-instructors with 
wifle sympathies and knowledge, preferably 
knowledge gained through residence in some 
portion or portions of Britain overseas not 
governed from London. 



The four cadet under officers. They all 
are in their last term 


There is one suggestion that I should like 
to make in this connection. The expansion of 
England (1 use that term instead of the United 
Kingdom, for historically the expansion began 
prior to the Union) is an important Empire 
phase and a phase upon which Englishmen who 
otherwise are tongue-tied can be eloquent. 
Expansion in terms of territory is, however, by 


no means the most significant fact about the 
British Empire. 

The transmutation of a part of that Empire 
into the C)minonwealth of Nations (I omit the 
usual prefix “British" for the Irish Free State, 
Canada and South Africa are not exactly, or 
at least wholly, British) is a development of the 
greatest signihcance. The creation of Dominions 
that are in no way subordinate to Britain in any 
aspect of their domestic #or foreign affairs and 
whose association with Britain (not oven thd 
mother-country of them all) is entirely free- in 
character, constitutes a landmark in human 
evolution. 

Of this phase little is known in India— and 
even in England or in Britain, outside a limited 
intelk^ctual circle. Since^ however, the concept 
of our country having a Dominion Army has 
found expression in at least one publication 
issued umler the authority of the Government 
of India'*' and more recently statements have l)een 
made— haltingly— by responsible British statesmen 
that they were directing India, liowever slowly, 
towards the Dominion goal, it is but meet and 
proper that the young Indians at the Indian 
Military Academy should be given, through the 
Empire study class, precise and somewhat detailed 
information reganling this particular phase of 
Empire development. 

1 have another suggestion to make, in respect 
of this aspect of the subject. Such study should 
be supplemented with the teaching of Indian 
history and the evolution of the national <‘on- 
scioiisness in our country. Instruction in Indian 
citizenship or if a wider subject be preferred) 
civics should be imparted by competent instruc- 
tors, preferably civilians. The need for such 
studies is so obvious that I shiill not labour the 
point. 

I may, however, express the hope that means 
may be found to teach Hindustani, which, despite 
the “so-called" Skeen Committoe^s recommenda- 
tions, has been left out of the Military Academy 
syllabus. This omission needs to be made good — 
and at the earliest moment. 

Some of the time now devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of English might bo easily utilized for those 
purposes. 

(To be concluded next months 

* See reference to thin point in thti fiwt article 
of this series on p. 190 of the Modern Review for 
August, 1035. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

A Critical Estimate of Its Present Position and Future Prospects 
By S. a WARTY, m. a. 

Secretary y Indian ImtitnU of Political Science, Bombay 


T he League of Nations is hardly fifteen 
years old, and when it was established, 
an unlimited bright future had appear- 
ed to bo opening before it ; but 
recent events have so violently shaken it that 
it is no wonder that the generality of people 
look upon it as broken and dying. What 
• then is the real position of the League of 
Nations at the present day ? It is proposed 
in this article to attempt a dispassionate esti- 
mate of its position and to discuss its future 
prospects. 

^ We must disabuse our mind of the im- 
ipi'ession that the League is (juite an unprece- 
dented thing in the world and that there was 
nothing like it in the past. Leaving aside the 
secondary activities of the League, and confin- 
ing our attention to its primary object, 
namely, the prevention of war, we find that 
just as the League came to be formed after 
the Great War in this century, so in the 
beginning of the nineteenth centurj' soon after 
the Napoleonic wars, serious attempts were 
made to estiiblish an organized system of con- 
ducting international affairs with a view to the 
avoidance of war, in which the British states- 
man Castlercagh took a prominent part. His 
idea was to substitute for the chaotic methods 
of the past, a system of diplomacy by con- 
ference, and he provided his ^^Conference of 
Ambassadors” with an organized plan of work 
and with a Secretariat. These preliminary 
efforts culminated later in the century into 
what was known as the European Concert, 
which proved on many occasions to be an 
effective instrument for the joint settlement of 
the Balkan problems and for the maintenance 
of European peace. Bat ultimately it failed 
completely, because it never had in it the 
seeds of life. Not only did its members differ 
fundamentally on all the greater issues of 
international politics, but even the pressure of 
a general democratic will for peace was 
lacking. * 


If for the same reasons or for any other, 
the League of Nations also fails completely, 
there would be nothing unnatural in it, nor 
need we be afraid that a great disaster would 
befall the world, as if the world is not already 
in a precarious condition. The League may 
go the way of its predecessors if the seeds of 
life are lacking. . There is a saying among the 
Hindus that when a friend or relation dies and 
his body is carried to the burning ground, the 
men who accompany the dead body, experience 
what is called the “Sraashan-Vairagya,” a recoil 
from worldliness for the time being, but they 
soon get over it when they return home. In 
the same manner, countries and nations at war 
with one another, when they have sufficiently 
exhausted themselves by mutual destruction, 
come to experience the ^^Smashan-Vairagya” 
of the Hindus, feel for the time being that 
they should never have suffered from the 
madness of war, but soon after, get over that 
feeling of repentance and become sinners 
again. 

It is perfectly legitimate to argue that if 
the League of Nations has done everything 
else but has not been able to prevent war or 
the race for armaments which inevitably ends 
in war, it is a complete failure. When you 
have set out for a tiger hunt, but have only 
been able to shoot a hare, you cannot call your* 
venture a success. Is the world in a better 
position today in regard to the maintenance 
of peace than in the pre-war period, after 
fifteen years of the League’s existence ? What 
do we see all round ? The world is re-arming 
itself, though they are making a scape-goat of 
Germany. While Germany is suffering from 
an infeirority complex, the other Powers, 
namely, England, France, Italy and Russia are 
suffering from the fear complex. Germany 
might well complain that she is being encircled 
by the countries which have entered ipto a 
pact for the so-called collective security, and 
there will be nothing surprising if Germany, 
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Japan and Austria are brought closer together 
as a result of the diplomatic manoeuvres of 
England and France. If some such situation 
develop.^ can we with any justification say that 
it is different from the pre-war system of the 
balance of power, which brought about the 
Great War ? 

The removal of the inferiority complex 
from Germany is essential to future peace, and 
her complete equality of status with her 
fellows should have been frankly, freely and 
unreservedly recognized long ago in practice. 
Nearly six months ago, General Smuts had 
given a strong warning that “if this was not 
done by agrooinent, it may soon come of itsclf.^^ 
Well, the warning remained unheeded, and 
Germany’s equality of status has come of itself. 
General Smuts held out another warning also, 
which may still be heeded while there is time. 
He held and I think very riglitly, that the 
arming and drilling and preparing that was 
going on in Germany, were no more than the 
workings of an inferiority complex, that it was 
not real militarism but only military hope, and 
he further observed : 

“To tell me that the Gennan people realy desire 
war and are deliberately preparinj( for it, is asking 
me to believe that they are madder than any people 
today could possibly be. Let ns stop this senheless 
war talk, the mischievous tendency of which is to 
translate itself into fact sooner or later.” 

It appears that if the new conscription in 
Germany is driving I]ngland, France, lUxly and 
Russia into a fearfully nervous attitude, war 
cannot be far behind. It will come, not 
because Germany wills it, but because the 
others by their fear complex will rouse the 
war spirit Plague, as we know, is an epide- 
mic which takes a great toll of life. We read 
it in a fairy story, that a friend of Mr. Plague 
asked him why he was so cruel. “Not in the 
least/’ replied Mr. Plague, “I really attack 
only a few. The generality of the people who 
die of Plague, invite the attack by mere 
nervousness and fear.” When you persistently 
cry “Wolf, Wolf,” you create a position which 
cannot fail to bring in the actual wolf. 

How does the present world position stand 
as compared with that in the period imme- 
diately preceding the war ? That it has not 
improved is certain ; that it has worsened is 
probably true. In these circumstances, on 
p^hat grounds can the League justify its exis- 


tence ? So far as the major issues of world 
politics are concerned, its futility is clearly 
established. One may justifiably ask, are we 
progressing towards internationalism or nation- 
alism ? France still i*etains its vindictive 
mood as regards Germany. Japan has already 
swallowed Manchuria by faithfully copying 
and improving upon previous imperialistic 
methods. Italy is stea^ly carrying on its 
aggressive policy and its latest venture Is to be 
in Abyssinia. What is more, in the philosophy 
of fascism, war does not come in for condem- 
nation but for praise. 

A number of causes and incidents have 
conspired almost from the very start to render 
the Lc.aguc impotent in the sphere of inter- 
national relations. The first blow was dealt to 
it at its very birth, by the refusal of the 
United vStates of America to enter the League. 
Secondly, the League has been practically a 
League of victors. Thirdly, though it is called 
a League of Nations, it is no better thfiu a 
gathering of delegations, from a number of 
Govermnouts who have entered into mutual 
obligations of the same order as they were 
accustomed to impose by treaty, long before 
the League came into being. Moreover, for 
vital decisions in matters of policy, unanimity 
is necessary, and even when unanimity is 
attained, the decisions are of the nature of 
recommendations only, which require ratifica- 
tion by the individual member Stiites. Sanc- 
tions there are, but only in name, for they are 
so hedged round with restrictions, and are so 
ambiguously worded that they are extremely 
difficult of interpretation. And lastly any 
member State can withdraw by two years’ 
notice. Thus, taking all things together, it 
has been rightly asserted that the League of 
Nations has less power than all the Con- 
federations known to history, even those where 
the social bond was weakest. 

It is no answer to this proposition that the 
League could not afford to go further than its 
constituents. If the constituent countries are 
not sufficiently international in their outlook, 
then let us frankly admit that the prevention 
of war which is declared to be the prime object 
of the League is a mere pretence. One might 
grant that at the start of the League when the 
wounds were yet to be healed, the relations 
between the States could not but be in a. 
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strained condition and closer agreements were 
difficult ; but surely with the passage of time, 
old wrongs must have come to be forgotten and 
improved relations must have come to exist 
But nothing of the kind has happened. On the 
other hand, nationalism has come to be pursued 
with a greater zeal and persistence, and econo- 
mic and armament conferences have brought 
no result What is worse, even the most 
thoughtful minds in every country, whose out- 
look used to be world-wide and humanitarian, 
have of late been thinking in terms of 
nationalism alone, so much so that a writer in 
the latest issue of the Hihbcrt flournnl charac- 
terizes this as the “Treachery of the fntellec- 
tuals.” 

Apart from the defective provisions of the 
Covenant, the manner in which the member 
States have conducted themselves toward 
the League from the first years of its 
existence has not been sincere. It appears as 
if each of the Gn'at Powers is tlierc to gain its 
own selfish ends under the mask of inter- 
nationalism. Not one of them has made any 
sincere endeavour to add to the prestige of the 
League by referring to its consideration, the 
more important issues of its politics. We in 
India are naturally influenced in our views 
regarding the Tjcague by the attitude of the 
British Oovernment toward the League, and 
let us therefore take it to illustrate our point. 
vSir Norman Angcll has pointed out that 
British policy has all along been to keep the 
League impotent. Nay he even mentions the 
fact, that while Japan's swallowing of 
Manchuria has been wholly condemned by the 
League of Nations, the Federation of British 
industries has sent a mission to Japan to seek 
orders and to discuss a British loan to that 
country for the development of Manchukuo 
and the recognition of the State. 

Similarly, the dispute between Ireland and 
Great Britain on the question of the Land 
Annuities was one of great importance, 
a major issue, and could well have been 
referred to the arbitration by the League 
machinery, whereby the prestige of the League 
would have been enhanced. In the case of 
India also, fundamental differences have 
existed between India's view of her rights and 
the British view of her due, and Britain being 
a party to the dispute cannot in equity be 


the proper judge to decide. This was also a 
case for the decision of which the League 
machinery should have been put into 
operation. Let us remind ourselves of the 
fact that President Wilson in 1917 enunciated 
the first principle of future peace as follows : 

“That no nation should seek to extend ita polity 
over any other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine its own 
polity, its own way of development, nnhindered, 
untbreatened, unafraid, the little along with the 
great and powerful.’^ 

This was the principle of self-determination 
and India has been denied that right, though 
she was admitted into the League on the 
clear understanding that she would soon get 
self-governing powers. As an alternative, 
India could at least have been governed as 
a mandated territory, in which case the League 
would have taken some interest in her 
.administration. But to the British Govern- 
ment, even such major issues were matters of 
mere domestic concern. Even in the decision 
in regard to the communal adjustment known 
as the Communal Award, the British Govern- 
ment refused to be guided by the principles 
laid down for the minorities by the League 
of Nations. 

I can refer here to another circumstance 
as well. We know that one important reason 
why the United States refused to enter the 
League was its irreconcilable opposition to 
that part of the Covenant by which members 
were to protect one another, in case of seizure 
of territories. The United States interpreted 
this to mean that subject countries would 
thereby be deprived of their inherent right 
to light for their independence, and in case 
of fight, would be opposed by the whole force 
of the League. If this interpretation is 
coiTcct -I hope it is not correct — then it 
amounts to this that any subject country — say, 
Cambodia or Java — in ease she is driven to 
extremity by the bankruptcy of imperialistic 
statesmanship— a circumstance which I admit 
is only hypothetical, may be thwarted of her 
legitimate aspirations by the combined force 
of all the member States of the League. 

I am not concerned with partisan politics 
here, and I am not writing this from a political 
motive. I state the facts as they appear to 
me after a great deal of study and thought 
I know there was liocarno, but one swallow 
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does not make a summer^ and possibly these 
Locarno treaties will be buried alive in the 
present crisis. Nor do I make light of the work 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
but on the whole, it has dealt with matters of 
trivial importance from the international 
point of view and withal its decisions are 
unenforceable. 

Let us at the same time frankly recognize 
that the secondary activities of the 
League such as the Labour Organization, 
Control of Drug Traffic, etc., have succeeded 
immensely and have rightly received the 
strong impress of internationalism. Can we 
declare the League a useful body inter- 
nationally, because of the success of its 
secondary activities ? We know there arc 
certain industries which are not profitable in 
themselves but become a payifig proposition 
by reason of their by-products. It is also a 
debatable point whether these secondary 
activities can be separated from the League 
as such and carried on independently of it. 
But it is a (juestion whether the League as 
such can be scrapped so long as it is responsi- 
ble for the administration and supervision 
of mandated territories. 

Anyway, to restore the prestige of the 
League, not only should it be strengthened 
and the Covenant recast on the lines of a 
World Federation, but the member States, 
especially the Great Powers, must be prepared 
to undergo sacrifices for its sake, refer the 


more important issues to its consideration and' 
learn to abide by its decisions. You cannot 
expect others to respect a mother whom you^ 
yourself do not respect. Meanwhile, the * 
League of Nations and its branches throughout 
the world must help to create the international 
habit of mind among all the peoples of the 
world. In his latest volume, “The Preface 
to Peace,^^ Sir Norman iA.ngell has lucidly 
brought out the fact that the generality' of 
the people of the world, otherwise very peace- 
loving, are ignorant of the implications of 
the policies of their Governments and are 
unwilling instruments of war. I think the 
League of Nations would do well to take 
the people into its confidence, frankly admit 
its failures and ask for public sympathy. 
It can best hope to survive and to be 
useful to the spread for internationalism 
not by broadcasting and magnifying its little 
successes which if magnified would only excite 
ridicule and make it suspect in the eyes of the 
public, but by emphasizing its own failures and 
their causes without hesitation. Its educative 
work should not be propaganda but should be 
on the lines adopted by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment Trust for International Conciliation in 
the United States. Thereby the mere sweep- 
ing condemnation will be kept under check 
and a sensible critical attitude would develop 
which I should think to be the beginning of 
wisdom and from which the League may hope 
to get some sustenance. 
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Universal Education in Shanghai 

When Bengal is faced with a scheme of 
education, there has been started in Shanghai a 
“drive against illiteracy.” People's Tribune 

(August, 193r)) writes: 

The be^tinnin^ of free universal education in China 
has been made with the opening of 220 mass edu- 
cational schools throughout the Municipality of Greater 
Shanghai on July 1. This is one of the most genuinely 
revolutionary innovations which have been made in 
China. 430,000 illiterates in Shanghai arc to be taught 
how to read and write, -a privilege heretofore 
available, in the main, only to those children with 
parents or patrons who could pay for it. For 
education in China; as in the West until recent times, 
has been in the main a private enterprise, to which 
the Government has at times contributed but which 
has never been given freely to the people on any 
considerable scale. On a small scale, indeed, there 
has been some free education by religious Institutions— 
Buddhist; Taoist, Moslem, Christian, and others -for 
obvious purposes, but even this has never touched 
more than a small minority of the Chinese population. 

The old system collapsed with the decline of the 
Manchu Empire, but education has remained in large 
part a private enterprise. Whether Government or 
private, however, it has rarely been free. Educational 
opportunities were for the children of those who 
could pay for it. Though free and universal education 
was put forward as one of the aims of the Chinese 
Revolution, and though the number of schools has 
greatly increased since the overthrow of the Empire, 
the actujal facilities for free education have been very 
limited. 

The opening of 220 schools for mass education 
in Shanghai, therefore, is a most radical innovation. 
Education is no longer to be the privilege of the 
more prosperous members of society, but is to be free 
to all. Instead of being a private enterprise, paid for 
by fees (often supplemented by official or other 
contributions), elementary education is to be a public 
enterprise, paid for by the State out of its revenues 
and available to all of its citizens. This placing of 
education on a socialist basis is as yet only on a small 
scale here, as compared with the general communization 
of education in most Western countries, but the start 
is a most significant one for China, the classic land 
of private enterprise. 

This present move is only a beginning, but it is 
a great beginning. Throughout the Chinese areas of 
Shanghai, the greatest city of China, illiteracy will 
soon be stamped out,— among a population the 
majority of which is now unable to read and write. 
All illiterates of teachable age are being enrolled, with 
time schedules arranged so as not to interfere with 
the various occupations of the students. Instead of 
payment for education, there will be fines assessed 
(ranging from 20 cents to five dollars) for failure to 
attend classes, 6 classes of 50 minutes per class per 
day, accommodating 800 students, will provijle for 


66,000 persons. A term lasts two months, at the end 
of which the students will know over 600 basic and 
most commonly-used Chinese characters,— a solid' 
basis for further study. In a year, some 400,000 
students will have passed through this elementary 
course. 

It IS of vital importance, of course, that the 
elementary education so gained be carried further. 
600 characters arc of little value for ordinary reading, 
but some simple yet interesting reading matter can be 
specially prepared with this limited vocabulary, and 
we trust the educational authorities have fully provided 
for this. Furthermore, with 600 characters as a basis, 
supplemented by the Chinese phonetic alphabet, 
self- educational primers can carry the student on to a 
fuller knowledge of reading and writing. The 
educational authorities, of course, are fully aware of 
.the futility of teaching characters which will be 
promptly forgotten if not used, -and the best insurance 
against this is the provision of special reading matter 
which will be both interesting and instructive. 

The foreign concessions of Shanghai are taking no 
part in the present drive against illiteracy. The 
schools of the Shanghai Municipal Council and the 
French Municipal Council remain institutions with fees 
(much higher than in Chinese schools) which exclude 
the poorer Chinese altogether. The only privilege of 
the Chinese is to pay 14 per cent ot their rentals to 
the foreign municipalities,— a total of municipal rates 
far higher than in the areas of Shangai under Chinese 
administrations. The children of the ordinary "man 
in the street" will have no educational advantages ia 
exchange for the taxes paid in the foreign concessions. 


How one may become an Editor ? 

The (Mholic Worhl (Aug^iist, 193/3) discusses 
tln> question and says : 

There is a story about a great preacher whose friends 
begged leave to print his sermons. "On one condition" 
he answered, "you must print me with them." There's 
the rub I How to get on paper the man of flesh and 
blood, bone and sinew, passions, prejudices, and the 
whole congeries of qualities that we call his 
‘'personality" or his "individuality." **Le style (fest 
I' Homme/' said Buffon, and if the man cannot perform 
the magic of placing himself in and under and f^ween 
the lines so that he leaps out at you when you read, 
what business has he with journalism ? 

It is rare to find a man so versatile that he can 
express himself equally well in two or three different 
m^iums. Of course there was Michelangelo, who 
could write you a sonnet, or paint you a picture 
(though he despised painting as a woman's vocation) 
or carve you a statue or build you a dome. And there 
was Leonardo who could do all those things and also 
dig a canal and invent a flying machine. But such 
myriad-minded, multitalented geniuses come only once 
in about five or six centuries. 

There are others who, as we say, have the stuff in 
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them ■ but can't get it out. For some artlflcfal reason disease. The real disease from which nations 
they are prevented from "releasing the inhibitions." They is not the mobilization of troops and the sacrtflct^ 
have humanity and personality, but one or all of of men on the battlefield. Such activities are only 
what I Like to call the a P's are acting as a dam to easily recognized manifestations of 'much more de^ 
the flow of their thought and emotion. The first P seated maladies. The source of the real sickness lies 
is Prudence. The second is Policy. The third is in the philosophy, organization and practices of every- 
Politcncss. day life. Our economic structures, our politica 


Again : there is the obstacle, the phobia, the bogey 
of "disedification." So long as Catholic journalists 
write as if all their readers were intellectually and 
morally immature, unprepared to know the truth except 
when the truth is sweet and lovely, w'rite down to 
them as one speaks down to kindergartners, proceed 
on the obscuiantist theory that our people don't know 
what's what or what's going on in this wicked 

world, so long will our journalism remain wishy-washy, 
namby-pamby, flat, stale - though perhaps not un- 
profitable. 

There is one more obstacle to vital personal 

journalism. The timid tell us that we must present 
a "United Front" to the world, suppress our differences 
of opinion, refrain from debate with one another, sing 
the same song, keep step, and avoid above all the 
weakening of the morale of our forces by any 

manifestation of individuality. If by individualiiy is 
meant peculiarities, oddity of views, crotchets and 
prejudices, 1 agree. But to say in general that on all 
matters we must take the same view and express the 
same opinion is to advocate the goose-step, 

regimentation, standardization, paralysis. 

"Tell the truth !" a simple maxim and noble. But 
one who follows it must steel himself to the con- 
sequences. Truth telling is a very risky sport. One 
had better not go into the game, unless like a boxer 
or a football player, he is ready for hard knocks. In 
the parlance of the day, if he "dishes it out" he must 
"take it." Furthermore, one who tells or writes the 
truth may himself be able to speak dispassionately, 
but he must not imagine that the world in general 
will weigh his arguments in the scale of reason and 
logic. Even so bloodless a philosopher as Herbert 
Spencer gives warning that "opinion is ultimately 
determined by the feelings and not by the intellect." 
So, the editor who tells the truth as he sees it must 
not be scandalized if he is answered with passion 
and prejudice. He must be ready for whatever reaction 
may come. 


Is War Incurable ? 

In answorin^^ sul'H u challon^’e Mr. F. Mclvyri 
L.iwson attempts in the IFor/r/ O/'f/rr (August, 
103 .')) ‘10 teaeh people the relationsliip between 
their (l.'iily sowing of the seeds of conflict and 
their periodic reaping of the bloody harvest^ ami 
lists six causes of war : 

No war ever was an accident. Neither was it 
produced by the event immediately preceding its pre- 
cipitation. War followed in the wake of the Sarajevo 
tragedy, the destruction of the "Maine," the Ems 
telegram, and the annexation of Texas, but the funda- 
mental causes of the military contests subsequent to 
these historic happenings were built up, link by link, 
over a long period of time. The much publicized 
event that immediately preceded the roar of the can- 
non on each of these occasions was merely a 
natural consequence of many deep-seated and under- 
lying forces. 

War, in short, is merely a symptom of a virulent 


systems, our social attitudes, and our religious pri.c- 
tices all contribute to the inequalities, the dishonesties 
the intolerances and the prejudices from which wars 
are born. In short, war i% simply the inevitable 
outcome of current thought an^ action. 

One of the most powcfful causes for war is a 
condition which now exists throughout the world, 
known as international anarchy. Politically speaking, 
national governments arc the supreme courts of human 
welfare, that is they are the highest authority for the 
settlement of controversial questions. Internationally 
speaking, there is no binding, compelling, organized 
control over the nations of the globe. In short, there 
is anarchy. A feeble, but gallant step was made after 
the >5^'orld War to remedy this situation through the 
creation of a League of Nations. The League was 
not a perfect structure by any means, but was un- 
questionably a step in the light direction, for as long 
as there is no compelling power hij^hcr than national 
authority, countries will interpret every issue which 
has an international bearing, in a selfish and provincial 
manner, no matter what the cost. Such an interpreta- 
tion by each member of the family of nations can 
have but one answer in the long run,“War. 

Ancient man fought over hunting grounds { modern 
man kills his brother over market places. Present day 
boundary lines arc only temporary. They will be 
re-drawn in blood unless some form of international 
organization is set up through which a change in 
ownership of territory may be consummated as 
peaceably by nations, as property is transferred today 
from one individual to another. It is true that the 
move to settle the Saar Valley tangle on some such 
basis represents an encouraging step in this direction, 
but the general problem of territorial friction is far 
from settled. 

The New Mercantilism is a cause for war which 
few people know by name, but many support in 
practice. It is a revival of some of the ideas found 
in the old Mercantile Theory of colonial days, and 
may be defined briefly as government promotion and 
protection of business interests abroad. This cause 
is closely connected with various forms of economic 
expansion and imperialism, and is responsible for 
gigantic "trade wars" in the form of protective and 
retaliatory tariffs. 

The New Mercantilism is apt to operate somewhat 
in this fashion. A business concern invests money 
in a sovereign, foreign country. Local or other out- 
side interests in this foreign nation may oppose 
bitterly the progress and policies of said business 
corporation, end their opposition, if carried too far, 
will spell ruin to this concern operating in their midst. 
The managers, or big investors in the business, 
therefore appeal to their home government tor protec- 
tion, and the home government responds with a 
warship or two, a detachment of marines, of both. 
Bitter feelings are engendered, all sorts of intrigue is 
begun, and a localized war may be started which will 
soon spread beyond ail control. 

The race for armaments goes on. Linder the guise 
of "an army and navy consistent with national safety/' 
nations still spend billions for the instruments of war i 
more, fact, than they spent in !914. 
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The$c (Secret' Alliances) have long been a bugbear to 
those who have sought to keep open the highway of 
peace. Much was heard of removing this war germ after 
the 19(4 Armageddon. But recent twists in diplomacy 
show that **open covenants openly arrived at"' was 
like '^making the world safe for democracy'' merely 
a V^ilsonian verbalization. It failed to make itself 
felt in the hearts and lives of men. This forerunner 
of war, like all the others, has continued unabated 
since the world made peace at Versailles. Nations 
still arc seeking "security" by weaving around their 
potential enemies a steel ring of alliances which may 
be drawn tighter at a moment's warning. 

One of the most baffling of all causes for war to 
decipher, even by the best trained and infoimcd per- 
sons, is propagandc). it may be deHned roughly as 
one-sided information disseminated by speech or press. 
Perhaps it never can be eliminated entirely because 
information will always be distributed by human 
agencies, and it is well nigh impossible for a human 
being to write or speak without some form of 
indoctrination. However, under our present system 
of imparting information, this problem is most ditHcult 
to control. 

Unquestionably there arc many other factors, 
attitudes and states of mind that produce organized 
warfare. 


National Crisis and the Question of 
National Unity 

Mr. (jhaiiff Chi-Yiin says in The People's 
Tribune (A unjust 1, 19:).')) 

The greatness of the Chinese nation lies in the 
fact that all the races under her flag, whether major 
or minor, arc socially and politically all treated 
equally. The term "Chinese race" is in ordinary usage 
an arbitrary cultural expression, its connotation being 
not necessarily limited to the narrow idea of ethnical 
unity. Aliens who have adopted Chinese names and 
speak the Chinese language are also grouped as 
Chinese, and apparently many queer Chinese names 
had their origin in alien races, but the Chinese people 
do not view them with discrimination. Even the most 
common Chinese names, like Chang and Li, have long 
lost their original ethnical significance, for as far 
back as the Tang dynasty these names had already 
become so common that it was the general practice 
of the time to employ them in denoting imaginary 
persons, in very much the same way as such names 
as Smith and Brown are popularly used by English 
people, la districts where the inhabitants are com- 
posed of mixed races i.e., the Chinese and some 
minor race, their blood-relationship is quite obscure. 
This is especially true in the North-West, where 
Mohammedans are numerous, and the term, Han-Hui, 
or "Chincsc-Mohammcdan" is generally used in 
referring to these people. The fact that these minor 
races have not been wholly assimilated is chiefly 
because of religious differences. For instance, the 
Mongolians and Tibetans believe in what is known 
as the Lama religion, while the faith of the Moham- 
medans is that of Islam, and naturally relations 
between them have not been so cordial as would 
have been the case if no such differences had existed. 
Since very ancient times, religious tolerance in China 
has been proverbial i to the Chinese the idea of 
intellectual conflict among people because of religious 
differences is an utter absurdity. Little wonder, then 
thot the feelings of affinity among these minor (roups 


for the Chinese people are as strong as their feelliigs 
of alienation are weak. Therefore, so far as cofttti* 
tuent races of China are concerned, the complicated 
international arrangements made by the League of 
Nations after the World War to safeguard the 
welfare of weaker races are, to the Chinese mind, 
superfluous gestures intended to bolster up^a system 
which does not exist in China. 

In achieving the important task of racial uniftcatior>' 
of the country, due attention, therefore, must be 
given to the languages and religions of these peoples, 
and effoits made educationally, politically, and socially 
to preserve and develop their good qualities and 
correct their weaknesses, so that those who are natur- 
ally disposed to Sinicization may gradually become 
assimilated to the Chinese, as did the Manchus during- 
the days of Imperial China -a very good example of 
racial assimilation. As medical establishments in the 
frontier regions arc most inadequate, great sticss must 
be laid on the spread of hygiene education. Next, 
instruction in farming, afforestation, and mining should 
be given so as to* facilitate the development of virgin 
natural resources in those regions. Equallv important 
is the work of cultural training which, for obvious 
reasons, must not be confined to book knowledge 
alone. If the Mohammedans arivl the Tibetans -who 
regard pilgrimages to Mecca and Lhassa as the one 
great aim in life — were encouraged to visit the 
Confiician Temple at Chu Fu, Shantung, and other 
historic places in China, the impressions they receive 
on such trips will be exceedingly valuable. Marriage 
being the strongest social force, the more inter- 
marriages among people of different origin/ especially 
in communities where racial groups arc quite varied, 
the more harmonious will be their relations. In the 
newly-established province of Sikang (Eastern Tibet,) 
for instance, the offspring of Chincsc-Tibctan parents 
usually speak both the Chinese and native languages. 
Clinging to native customs as they do, they neverthe- 
less show a decided tendency toward Chinese attach- 
ments, and most of them take great pride in claiming 
themselves to be Chinese citizens, and an open 
admiration for things Chinese is usually shown even 
by those who do not claim to be Chinese. 

Obviously with the combined influence of educa- 
tion and intcr-marriagc, difficulties of political control 
will be minimized and such work as the inauguration 
of local administration and the extension of Chinese 
law codes will proceed with smoothness. A tradi- 
tionally pre-eminent racial characteristic of the 
Chinese people is their spirit of fair play in dealing 
with inter-racial problems, and under their system of 
group-life all peoples, whatever their origin, are 
treated alike. Nonetheless, the success of frontier 
adminstration depends to a large extent on the hearty 
support and close co-operation of the frontier peoples. 
In this connection it is significant to note that the 
Governors of such remote provinces as Ninghsia and 
Tsinghai are selected from among the Mohammedans 
-proving that political opportunities in China are 
open to all who show ability, without discrimination 
arising out of religious or racial differences. The few 
outstanding Mohammedan personalities now in charge 
of important military and adminstrative offices in the 
North-West mostly come from the illustrious Ma 

family, of Hochow, Kansu province. That they arc 

able to command the confidence of the Chinese people 
is largely due to the fact that their ancestors, as able 
supporters of Tso Tsun Tang, the great contemporary 
of Tseng Kuo Fan, achieved great distinction in 

supressing revolt in that region in the 'seventies. 
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They rendered great service to their country by boldly 
sinking their religious differences in order to help 
the Government suppress the rebellious Mohammedans 
whose cruelty and ruthlessness was a disgrace to 
civilization. Their strong spirit and humanitarianism, 
and their readiness to support any great national 
cause, rightfully places them well In the forefront of 
workers for inter-racial solidarity. If such a commend- 
able spirit is given fresh impetus and carefully fostered 
among our frontier peoples, foreign intimidation and 
bribery, however intensely resorted to, will be futile. 

In short, geographic, economic, and racial unifica- 
tion must proceed simultaneously and rapidly before 
real national unity for China can be attained. It is 
only after the complete achievement of this great task 
that the Chinese people can be assured of real 
security and prosperity, and see their representatives 
at international conferences given the dignity and 
respect commonly accorded to diplomats of Great 
Powers. Further, when the tempest of war sweeps 
across the Pacific— which seems quite inevitable in 
view of current events— China will be prepared to 
weather the storm and, perhaps, by a favourable turn 
of events, recover the territories torn from her during 
the last hundred years by foreign invasion and 
othcwisc. 


Peace or War What the people desire ? 

When the common people vote for peace, big 
men stake their fortunes in the probability of war. 
The Livvig Age for August, reviews the 
situation thus : 

Still another munitions expose, entitled ]V6o's lV6o 
in Armaments by W. H. Williams, has just been 
published by the Labour Research Department in 
London. Among the Vickers-Armstrong stockholders, it 
lists Prince Arthur of Connaught, the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Gilmour (Home Secretary in the MacDonald Cabinet), 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Horne, former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Venerable Archdeacon H. S. 
Phillips of Foochow. The holders of airplane shares, 
which have enjoyed quite a flurry in recent months, arc 
almost equally impressive and include Lionel N. de 
Rothschild, several peers, and not a few members of 
the clergy. But the shareholders in Imperial Chemical 
Industries, whose profits reached a new record in 1934, 
are a veritable handbook of the British aristrocracy. 
They include directors of the Midland, Martins, 
Barclays, and Lloyds Banks, the Marquess of Lothian, 
Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Earl Inchcape of shipping fame, the recently divorced 
wife of Prince George of Greece, Sir Henry Page-Croft, 
a Cabinet member, and even the novelist Warwick 
Deeping. In the case of the biggest shots, the 
pamphlet includes short biographical sketches. A certain 
Commander Craven, for instance, served in the Navy 
from 1900-1912, then with Vickers until 1914, then 
with the Navy until 1916, and then back to Vickers, 
where he has remained ever since. And it is of more 
than passing interest to discover the Bank of England 
listed among the Vickers shareholders. 

While tne select few in Great Britain stake their 
fortunes on the probability of war, vast majority of 
the population shows a perverse preference for peace 
and even a touching faith in the League of Nations. 
More than eleven and a half million people have 
participated in a nation-wide 'Peace Ballot,' and ten 
and a half million of them voted in favor of 'all-round 
reduction of armaments by international agreement/ 


As many as 74 per cent of the voters endorsed taking 
military action against an aggressor state and 
94 per cent favoured collective security by non-military 
measures. Less than 775,000 people voted in favour 
of the private manufacture, of arms, and this proportion 
did not vary even in the centres of the private-armament 
industry. Here is the way Walter Ashley, assistance 
secretary of the committee that organized the poll 
interprets its results ; 

This, then, in brief, is the qjeaning of this vast vote 
for peace : an overwhelming majority of the people 
of this country have declared ftcmsclvcs, through their 
votes in the ballot, emphatically in favour of the 
League of Nations, of an all-round reduction of 
armaments (and in particular of the abolition of naval 
and military aircraft), of the doing away with the 
private manufacture of arms, and of collective security 
by non* military measures. Further, a large majority 
of the people have also declared themselves in favour 
of collective security, even if, in the last resort, it 
involves recourse to combined military measures. 

The people have expressed their will. It is for 
for statesmen to sec that this will is put into effect. 


Liberty 

Mr. Daniel Sargent .^peak.^i of Liberty in The 
Commonweal of August 1 ), 1935, as follow'.^: 

There arc some people who would reanimate the 
word by rcarousing the old emotions of 1776, the 
indignation against tyranny which cried out : "Give me 
liberty or give me death." But are there not too many 
other emotions abroad ? The season has changed. The 
only thing that now can make magic the word liberty 
is a philosophy which shows that the thing liberty is 
magical. And where is such a philosophy ? 

It is natural to seek for it among so-called liberals, 
but in truth, as philosophers, liberals have been 
generally believers in determinism, a belief which casts 
a slur at liberty. It is true that many of them have 
been willing to die for liberty, but they have been 
quite unable to show why they thought it so holy. 
John Stuart Mill wrote it down honestly that of 
course he did not believe in any absolute rights of 
man. Such rights were to him founded only on 
utility. In case people proved uneducated (as he 
might well have thought us), it was fitting that a 
"Charlemagne or an Akbar" should take away all 
their rights. John Stuart Mill at least had his eyes on 
men. Since then liberals have more and more kept 
their eyes on machines and on animals. According 
to their philosophy man has as little right to autonomy 
as the ape. In order to shout for liberty these latter- 
day liberals have had to be very illogical which has 
not bothered them at all. But how can liberty-lovers 
look to their cogitations for help? 

To tell the truth, in order that liberty be a magic 
word some liberty must be inviolable, must belong to 
a part of u$ that is also inviolable, which we cannot 
lose, and that only thing is our personality, can 
lose our overcoats, but not our personalities. I can 
have my ear shaved off, or even my head, but my 
personality is inseparable from me. >0^'hat it comes to, 
then, is that a sense of the preciousness of personality 
is the only thing that can restore the magic to the 
word liberty. ^ 

It might be thought that all cur fellow citizens^ 
would have a sense of the preciousness of personality 
for, to begin with, each one of us finds his personality 
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InDnitely precious. As a child he resents interference, 
as a erown man no less, ^ho of us does not like to 
‘be autonomous ? Our personality is the one thina we 
are content with. Wc envy others the colour of their 
‘hair. \^e cannot envy another his personality. And 
besides this appreciation of our own personality, edu- 
cators and parents would nowadays seem to have a 
special respect for the personality of others. They 
wish children to express themselves spontaneously. 

...^e would takeoff our hats to talents, to riches, 
but not to human beings simply as human beings. 
had cut short our common courtesies as mere for- 
malities. . 

In other words, while nobody has noticed it, the 
Tespect for personality —the great Christian heritage, 
which stayed with many even after they claimed to be 
no longer Christians— has 'dwindled and dwindled. As 
•if to hide the dwindling there has continued a respect 
for the bodily sufferings of others, and even those of 
cats. But the personality is something more hidden. 
It can't be seen to suffer. ^e can almost expect 
vthe unfit and insane to be shortly put to death for the 
^ake of genera] prosperity, provided they are notin 
fheir bodies forced to suffer, or seen to suffer. 

...Individualism has received a hard blow and it 
will undoubtedly receive even harder, but it still exists. 


A Bankrupt Century 

In Ths Month ( Aiipfunt, 1935) Thoinafl F. 
WoodlooV ‘pr()pose.s to sketch in outline one 
of the moat spectacular bankruptcies in human 
history— the bankruptcy of the nineteenth century/ 
and says : 

. The nineteenth century saw the population of the 
civilized world — the Western world -trebled and the 
comforts of life immensely increased for the great 
mass of men. To borrow the jargon of our econom- 
ists, it saw the '’economy of scarcity," which had 
ruled from the coming of man upon the earth, trans- 
tormed into the "economy of abundance." It saw, 
in a word, the first appearance of practically every- 
thing that differentiates the world of to-day from the 
world of Julius Caesar— most of all, the virtual 
abolition of time and space so far as concern,s men's 
dealings with each other, upon which nearly every- 
thing else depends and it saw the most remote 
corners of the globe explored, mapped and claimed 
by somebody. It saw man freed in large measure 
from the slavery of muscular effort, by having at his 
command the machine to slave for him. In ail these 
things it opened up for the human race a vista of 
"progress" that in all the previous millennia no one 
had in his wildest dreams ever dared to imagine. 

Nor was it only in material things that the nine- 
teenth century revolutionized the earth for man. It 
saw him "emancipated" from arbitrary rule by 
"democracy." It saw him "educated" as never before 
so that illiteracy had almost disappeared. It freed 
his tongue to talk, and it brought him the doings— 
and the talk -of his fellows all over the world. It 
displayed for him the teachings of "science," as it 
brought him the gifts of science i it told him that 
knowledge is power, and it gave him the opportunity 
to acquire "knowledge" to his heart's content and 
.invited him to use his "reason" upon the knowledge 
it brought him. 

I need waste no time in recounting the visible 
-consequences of that insolvency, for they syu’e one 
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in the face. Twenty or thirty millions in qecd of 
work, for whom no work can be found— here is the 
most conspicuous world -phenomenon presented to us 
by our new-found "economy of abundance," and our 
elaborate retinue of machine slaves. The ^'Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the \^orld" is farther off 
than at any time since Europe was Europe, the war- 
drums are muttering in every country, and there are 
more battle flags to be seen unfurled than ever before 
in history. The facilities of communication which we 
so ingeniously contrived by transportation, we arc 
now feverishly abolishing by tariffs, quotas, embargoes, 
immigration restriction, and so forth -bent on split- 
ting up again into isolated and insulated fragments, 
a world so cleverly knit together by steam and 
electricity, by trade and intellectual intercourse, as if 
each fragment could best thrive in complete separation. 

I need not linger on the picture's details, which stare 
us in the face on every side. 

The first, and most fundamental, is its assertion 
that the purpose of life is bound up with this world 
and this world only. ... 

The second article in the Liberal creed follows 
from the first. It denies dogmatic religion by rejection 
of ail authority for truth of any kind. 

The third article is a profession of faith in 
"development" by evolution— an "inexorable" progress 
automatic and continuous as a result of man's 
emancipation from intellectual servitude. .. 

Finally, the fourth article is the assertion of the 
intellectual independence of the individual, his "right" 
to think for himself and repudiate any direction from 
his fellow-man, however highly placed in Church 
or State. This is, in effect, a denial that God speala 
to His creatures, not only through conscience, but 
also by means of His guaranteed revelation ) it is an 
endeavour to rule the world without any reference 
to its Creator. Man is the measure of all things, and 
if only he thought freely, and freely spoke hts mind, 
truth would infallibly emerge as the result of the talk, 
and world peace and order would follow. The 
great thing is to stimulate discussion so that everyone 
has his say, and jubjeers everyone elsc's say "to 
his own independent jud^\r»ent," 

Let us see what has happend to the three 
'‘positive" faiths of Liberalism— "science," "education" 
and "democracy." 

Nothing is more striking in the world of intellect 
than the complete volte-face of "science" within a 
single, or at the most two, generations. Sixty-one 
years ago Professor Tyndall, in his famous Belfast 
address, enunciated the credo of the materialists of 
his time in the following portentous words: 

"In matter [he said] we discern the promise and 
the potentiality of ail terrestrial life. The doctrine 
of evolution derives man, in his totality, from the 
interaction of organism and environment through 
countless ages past " 

And for a long time nineteenth-century "science,'' 
as purveyed to the masses, repeated with conviction 
this dictate of pure deterministic materialism. It was 
in that "science" that nineteenth-century Liberalism 
made its act of faith. Two generations ago, when 
elementary "education" became widespread, a host 
of half educated vtilgarisateurs popularized amongst 
the deChristianized masses the pseudo-science of the 
theorists, and the products of the Rationalist Press 
Association became best-selicrs. can see traces 
of its survival in the writings of Mr. H. G. Wells 
and his school to-day. yet at the very flood-tide 
of this literature science itself was preparing a great 
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recantatidn. It would not be too much to say that 
tV^ntieth-century science is as humble as nineteenth- 
centu^ science was conceited. .. 

To turn now to education, as the nineteenth century 
In its later phases, administered it to the multitude. 
Destroy illiteracy. Open the mind of the multitude 
to the printed word. Bring it into vital contact with 
the past and the present by free libraries, and all 
will assuredly be well I No need to expose tfiat 
hal^truth, so long as Newman's devastating refutation 
of it in 'The Tamworth Reading Room"' remains one 
of the classics of literature... 

Since "universal literacy" looks for self-realization 
chiefly at the news-stands and in the movie-houses, 
no one can wonder much at what it finds and what 
it does not find. And as tor other departments of 
culture, while pretending to no special competence in 
the field of aesthetics, I doubt whether a music, based 
partly upon strictly barbaric rhythm and partly upon 
new and ingeniously disagreeable sound-combinations 
is really a development and not a degeneration. 1 
doubt whether a painting which strives to break the 
bounds of sense in order to express some kind of 
intellectual abstraction, and a sculpture which aims at 
a similar result by incredibly revolting distortions of 
form and a positive cult of ugliness, arc anything but 
fundamental departures from truth and beauty. And, 
finally, I doubt whether a literature which abandons 
all principles of selection, of reticence and of economy, 
which offers us cheap cynicism for satire, filth for realism, 
impudence for irony, and what the Germans call 
"'gallowswit" for humour, is one that will find much 
of a place in the world's long annals of true art. 

And what, finally, of "democracy," of which we 
used to be told that the way to cure its failings was 
to give us more I Here the nineteenth century failed 
to learn from its predecessor, when Liberty^ Fraternity 
and Equality were tried out in France according to the 
prescription of Dr. Rousseau and resulted first in the 
Terror and then in the dictator Napoleon. The 
sequence is always the same— unlimited self-government, 
mob-rule, murder and sudden death, and finally the 
tyrant. But the lesson was lost on the doctrinaire 
Liberal : extend the franchise, make the ballot secret, 
try universal suffrage, and all political ills will vanish I 
Look around -in vain -for the proof I Europe is 
dense with dictators and as for the United States, 
we stand between two worlds : one dead— the other 
(seemingly) powerless to be born. The fallacy of direct 
democracy is that, since rule needs unity, and numbers 
mean diversity, the masses can effectively have only a 
remote and indirect voice in government. The art of 
ruling well is the highest of all and demands 
a combination of qualities never found but in a few. 
Knowledge may come, but wisdom continues to 
linger. 

Britain’s Economic Recovery Policies of 
the National Government 
In fheiue days of economic disorganization in 
India a criticism of the British National Govern- 
ment policies for Britain’s Economic Recovery 
by William Koren, Jr., in Foreign Polieg Reports 
r?/, /.9.7,>) may be of interest to Indian 
Llers, 

Thus the efforts of the National Government to 
nft Great Britain from the depression have for the 
Most part been directed to save successive groups of 
, hat(d-pre$$ed producers, benefiting consumers only in 
(or *ds the latter belonged to one of the assisted 


producing groups. Taxpayers have been rewarded 
by the modest gains attendant on restored confidence 
in the national finances. The government has adopted 
the eminently orthodox measures of cheap money 
and a protective tariff i its "interference" with industry 
and agriculture consists in safeguarding and adminis^ 
tering voluntary rationalization. The government has 
not attempted to end the depression by monetary 
inflation or by putting the unemployed to work at 
its own expense. 

Critics point to the failure of the National Govern- 
ment, charged with unfett|red powers for the full 
Parliamentary term, to present a "five-year plan" for 
the country's rehabilitation. Often, it is claimed, the 
National Government has followed rather than led 
the way in the adoption of reconstruction measures. 

Observers also criticize the National Government 
for confusion regarding the significance of its own 
policies. In order to "save Britain from ultimate 
bankruptcy" through an adverse balance of payments, 
the National Government attempted to reduce imports 
rather than bring about a revival of world trade, on 
which restoration ot the normal balance largely 
depended. By tariff and quota restrictions the govern- 
ment succeeded in narrowing rhe adverse balance ot 
commodity trade until the demand for imports which 
followed revival ot the home market widened it once 
more in 1934. yet this increased adverse trade balance 
failed to create a serious adverse balance of payment 
or alarm the government as in 1931, because simulta- 
neous recovery abroad increased the invisible items 
in Britain's favour. 

The Ottawa and foreign trade agreements have 
been partially offset by reprisals against the British 
tariff on the part of France, Germany, the Irish Free 
State and other British customers. Successful bargain- 
ing for the Scandinavian and Baltic coal markets has 
driven Polish exporters to compete with Britain in the 
Mediterranean and South America, forcing British coal 
companies to reach an agreement for division of these 
markets with their new rivals. In so far as It 
succeeds in decreasing imports, moreover, the National 
Government reduces the power of overseas countries 
to buy British exports or repay past borrowings in 
England, and harms British shipping. The curtailment 
of food imports is especially vicious because agricultural 
countries have not only been important purchasers of 
British capital goods but are also Britain's debtors for 
past loans. The 1935 Report of the Chamber of 
Shipping complained that "tariffs, quotas and agricultural 
subsidies have necessarily deprived shipping not only 
of inward cargoes but of the outward cargoes which 
would have been exported to pay for the excluded 
imports... with consequent injury to the shipping 

industry, ship-building, engineering, and other industries 
wholly or partly dependent on it." One consequence 
of this system of economic nationalism "admirably 
conceived to stabilize depression" has been the 

necessity of the £ 2,000,000 subsidy to British tramp 
shipping. Although the adverse effect of curtailed 
imports on the export trade could have been partially 
offset by a liberal policy of foreign lending, Neville 
Chamberlain's total embrago on foreign loans from 
June 1932 to July 1934 and present extension of the 
embargo on loans to non-sterling bloc countries has 
hindered a rise in exports as well as an increase -in 
the business of financial houses. Since assuming the 
Premiership in June 1935, Stanley Baldwin has underlined 
the dependence of Britain on international trade 
without explaining how that dependence was to be 
harmonized with the policy of stimulating domestic 
activity. 




A Poem 

This IS the EnffUsh-reiulcririg i\ poem by 
Dr. Rabindranath Tapfore. published in Visvn- 
Bharali News : 

Forgive me, peerless one, 

if I forget myself, 

for with the first rush of the rains 

the forest trees are darkly agitated, 
the garden lane is reckless in its flowering excess. 

prodigal with its perfume. 
Forgive me, my peerless one, 

if my eyes are guilty of trespass. 

See from all corners of the sky 

the lightning repeatedly flashes through your 

window, 

and the wind is rudely rampant with 

your veil. 

forgive me, my peerless one 

if I am slack m my manners. 

The daylight is dim today. 

the idle hours seem absent-minded, 
the lonely meadows arc without cattle, 
the sky blinded with showers. 
Forgive me, my peerless one, 

if I forget myself 

when the shadow of the dark dense clouds 
has deepend in your eyes, 
your black hair circled by a jasmine chain, 
your forehead kissed by the clamourous day of 

July. 


Health of School-Going Children 

Dr. V. 11. Gokhale writes in The Proijrpss of 
Rdumlion : 

Every young person's education is a continuous 
process from day to day, for years together. This is 
naturally to be shared by both the parents and teachers 
alike. A boy or girl really spends five-sixth of the 
day out of school under the apparent supervision of 
responsible parents. This very fact needs complete 
co-operation of parents and teachers, to ensure which 
every school should have a parent's association as an 
integral part of its system. There should be free 
exchange of mutual confidences, the primary object 
being to maintain uniformity of discipline, supervision 
in character-building, inculcation of healthy habits both 
in school and out of school. Children are prone to 
observe and imitate their elders. It is up to the parents 
and teachers to set good example for these youngsters. 
The association will form one of the means to induce 
parents to take a lively interest in the doings of the 
school. This is my first suggestion for your close 
consideration. My second point before you is the 
physical training of the pupils, you are all doing full 
justice to the education of the mind. But as far as 
I can fudge, at present extremely meagre attention is 
paid to the development of the body. Although •every 


one of us is so familiar with the time-honoured dlctyifir 
sound mind in a sound body 

very little importance is given to this part of education. 
...there should be no school hours for at least a 
couple of hours after full meal. Neither pupils nor 
teachers can do full justice to themselves during .this 
period. In tropical countries like India, early morning 
is the best time both to impart and receive knowledge, 
which undoubtedly requires great concentration olf 
mind. One is fresh after a good night's rest. In 
Egypt all transactions arc suspended between the hours 
of 12 noon and 3 p. m. Once this point of 
paramount importance, entirely in the interest of our 
youngsters, is grasped and accepted all other 
difficulties can be smoothed away. 


Population of India in time of Akbar 

C. S. K. Riio Shaheb writes in Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society : 

To estimate the population of a country where 
statistics arc not available, recourse is generally had 
to two sources of information, r/'t., extent of cultiva- 
tion and the strength of armies. If wc assume that 
the main line on Indian Agriculture has persisted 
during the last three centuries, then area under crops 
is a rough index of rural population. The statistics 
preserved in the Ain-i-Aftbari is sufficient ''to give 
a general idea of the extent of cultivation In those 
provinces of the Mughal Empire in which the regula** 
tion system of revenue assessment had been effectively 
introduced." 

After vnrion'=! datii Mr. Rao Shaheb 

roncludos : 

So wc come to the conclusion that Akbar's 
Empire contained a population of abont 150 millions. 
This was subjected to natural checks, as famines/ 
epidemics and war. Mughal India was not free from 
these scourges which must have reduced the popular 
tion considerably. 


Irrigation Problems in Bengal 

Mr. S. {\ Majuindar writes in Srience^ and 
Culture : 

The problems vary in different parts of Bengal. Thus 
in ^ester^i Bengal, specially in Bankura and Birbhum 
districts and in the western portions of Mldnapore, 
Burdwan and Murshidabad districts, the most pressing 
demand is for irrigation Though in normal years 
the total rainfall may be considered to be more or 
less adequate, the distribution Is erratic, and during 
the latter half of September and in October the rainfall 
is usually insufficient for the requirements of crops. In 
consequence, the outturn Is usually poor even iq 
normal years, and irt years of scarcity which occur 
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approximately once in 5 to 7 years^ there is a total 
or partial failure of crops. The ryots can hardly 
afford to use any artificial manure, and the productivity 
of the soil is gradually decreasing. Canal Irrigation 
can increase the productivity of the soil as the silt is 
carried by the rivers. 

In the eastern portion of Western Bengal also, 
irrigation would be useful » but the most pressing 
need is to improve its sanitary condition and to 
increase the productivity of the soil by means of 
flood flushing which the area has been deprived of 
as a result of embankments, and to restore the net- 
work of rivers within the area which, being deprived 
of the flushing from the parent streams, have badly 
deteriorated and can no longer serve as efficient 
drainage channels. The ideal solution would, no 
doubt, be to remove the embankments and to restore 
the natural condition prevailing before the embankments 
were erected. 


Reciprocity of Sexes 

Mmilvi Ahdul Matlib, m. a., h. i.., writes in 
Servant of Ihimanibf partly thus : 

It may be said that by the removal of parda man- 
kind will be accustomed to free social intercourse and 
no bitter result will ensue but will that ensure safety 
for females in every day affairs of life ? If, 
however, such free scope is not possible and if having 
considered the human tendencies of average mankind, 
we find that our women will require body-guards 
to protect them against the unlicensed handling of 
irresponsible males, it is better for our females to leave 
for the males, that sphere of life which is more suitable 
for them. It may be said that screening the women 
from view altogether stands on a different footing ; 
there may not be any harm in allowing females 
ordinarily to be seen by others though there may be 
objection to their free mixing in public places But if 
no useful purpose is served by exposing our females 
to public gaze, why should it at all be allowed ? 
Why should we subject ourselves to an unwholesome 
test that' is likely to cause some mischief. 

Every man is endowed with that faculty which by 
nature attracti him towards a female and the more 
it is indulged in, the more it grows in keenness. It 
is very easily said by many that our virtue should 
not be "'fugitive and cloistered" but how many arc 
there who can stand the test if indiscriminate mixing 
is allowed ? 


Indian Civilization 

The follow occurs in Vedanta Kesari : 

In other religions God has been worshipped as 
the Father or the Friend or the Master. India has 
added to these, many other forms of worship. God 
is worshipped in India also as the Divine Mother of 
the universe. And through Bhakti, or devotion, God 
wrosh:pped in all the human relationships. He is 
worshipped as the Master, as the Friend, as the Child 
or Parent and as the Beloved. These forms of love 
are most natural, the heart of man reaches out to 
the heart of God, soul thirsting for soul. God the 
embodiment of love and wisdom and strength is the 
highest object of man's devotion. If man loves woman 
or child^ he loves but a spark of that great Love 


which is God. If man loves his master, he loves buf 
a particle of that wisdom and strength which is God.- 
In God man's highest aspirations And fulfilment, for 
God is beyond man's greatest hopes and desires. In' 
the infinite heart of God there is room for all. No 
one can fathom its depth, no one can measure God's 
love. There is always love beyond love, joy beyond- 
joy, wisdom beyond wisdom. So the Upanishad 
says : "Love God alone, for then the object of your 
love will never perish." 


The Machine and the Mahatma 

III an important paper in The Indian Review 
Mr. J. M. Kurnarappa writes : 

The motive behind the invention of labour-saving 
machinery is greed, not philanthropy or love to lessen 
the burden of the worker. Naturally, therefore, the 
indiscriminate use of machinery only increases many 
of the evils of capitalism. It kills the small trader, 
destroys handicrafts, and increases unemployment, 
poverty and disease » it crushes the individuality and 
initiative of man and makes him a slave. It stimulates 
the greed of the rich and promotes parasitism and 
irresponsibility. It concentrates wealth and power in 
the hands of the few and deprives the producer of 
his share in the production and its profits. Is it any 
wonder then if Gandhiji, to whom the individual and 
his welfare is the one supreme consideration, is 
against the use of such machinery ? "I want to save," 
declares the Mahatma, "time and labour, not for a 
fraction of mankind but for ail. I want the concentra- 
tion of wealth, not in the hands of the few, but in. 
the hands of all." To this end, he welcomes simple 
tools and instruments and such machinery as saves 
individual labour and lightens the burden of the millions 
of workers. It is clear, therefore, that he is not 
against all machinery, ^hile the Mahatma is most 
uncompromisingly against the use of the machinery which 
saves labour in order to increase profits for the profiteer, 
he considers the extensive use of such machinery as 
saves labour for the individual not only desirable but 
lawful. 


The Growth of the Political Conscieuce in- 
Ceylon 

Mr. 8. J. K. Crowthor writes in New 
Review : 

Ceylon is India in miniature. In this island of 
25,000 square miles and a population of 5,3(^,'00, 
mainly descendants of early settlers from India, arc 
reproduced as in a microcosm many of the elements 
of India's problems. The caste system prevails in 
Ceylon, though it is not the grim reality that it has 
become in India. Cleavages of race and religion exist 
but they are not so deep-seated as they are in India. 
For these reasons the development of politicaL 
responsibility in Ceylon is of some interest. 

The Donoughmorc Commission came in 1927. 

Their conclusion naturally was that the Ceylonese 
were not yet fit for responsible government. As a. 
step towards this end they recommended a new 
constitution which is a disguised form of dyarchy, 
although the Commissioners protested in their report 
that .they did not favour a dyarchical form of 
government. The chief features of the new constitu^ 
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tion are the abolition of communal representation 
and the enfranchisement of all males and fentales 
above the a^e of 21 without any literacy or property 
qualification. 

Under the new constitution introduced in 1931, the 
Legislative Council was replaced by a State Council 
having both legislative and executive functions. The 
State Council consists of three official members, fifty 
elected members, and eight members nominated by the 
Governor. The three official members, styled Officers 
of State, —namely the Chief Secretary, the Attorney- 
General and the Financial Secretary, - have seats on 
the Board of Ministers as well as in the State 
Council, in both of which they may speak but cannot 
vote. The Chief Secretary, the head of the Civil 
Service, is the Chairman of the Board of Ministers as 
well as of the Public Service Commission which is in 
charge of appointments, promotions and transfers. He 
is also the Minister in charge of Defence and External 
Affairs. The Attorney-General is the Minister in 
charge of Law, and the Financial Secretary is head of 
the Treasury and in charge of Finance. 

Elections were held in all the other constituencies. 
A total of 1,577,932 voters (978,548 males and 599,384 
females) had registered themselves, and in those 
divisions where contests were held sixty per cent of 
the voters went to the poll. On the whole the 
contests were fairly fought and there were only one 
or two cases of appeal to religious prejudice. On 
the other hand, the people's freedom from racial 
prejudice was shown in the election of two Europeans 
and two Indians. 

The State Council entered on its duties under the 
worst of auspices. The Depression lay heavy on the 
land. Tea, rubber and coco-nuts, the main agricultural 
products, had slumped disastrously. The public revenue 
had declined so seriously that the first budget presented 
by the Board of Ministers revealed a serious deficit. 

Besides the outstanding achievements of the Council, 
its one serious blunder was the passing of a Bill for 
the relief of Judgment Debtors. Passed during the 
worst phase of the Depression it bore evidence of 
the prevalent panic. The Bill, had it bccornc law, 
would have done much harm to the credit of Ceylon. 
The Governor, on instructions from the Secretary of 
State, has, therefore, withheld his assent from it. 

On another matter the Governor and the Council 
come into conflict once a year, -on the vote for leave 
passages and holiday warrants of Government 
employees. ..The Secretary of State has held that the 
practice of granting leave passages once in four years 
should continue because the Constitution requires that 
the conditions of employment of public servants which 
existed at its inception should not be altered. 

This is one of the grounds on which a section of 
the State Council is pressing for the withdrawal of 
the special powers vested in the Governor. From 
the point of view of this section of the House, who 
arc all Sinhalese, the Governor's special powers arc 
an intolerable restriction of the Council's Irccdom of 
action. 


New Orientation in Education 

Mr. B. Rumachandra Rao, M.A. L.T., Principal, 
Hindu College, Guntur, contributes a very 
jiistructive paper to Educational India. Part of 
it ia given here : 

Following up the argument in practice we gfiay so 
arrange the school work that the forenoon session 


(7 to 10) may be entirely devoted to teachint Ian* 
guages, mathematics and specialized sciences and the 
afternoon (3 to 5) session may be left completely to 
the pupils to make good what the/ have learnt from 
teacher by experience in practical work in the 
laboratory or workshop or art-studio to be followed 
up by games and lectures (two or three per waek)* 
with the aid of cinema or magic lantern that go to 
elucidate the general knowledge subjects, viz. History, 
Geography and General Science. It is high time that 
the pupils are disabu-sed of the false notion that know^ 
ledge can be acquired by reading pages after pages of 
text-books. More often than not the periods assigned to 
these subjects are utilized for the dictation of notes. 
There might have been some excuse for such a 
procedure when the essay type of answers was in 
demand. But fortunately now the new style of 
questioning needs short, intelligent and accurate 
answers. For geography there are slides to illustrate 
the topography, climate, vegetation and economic 
development of a country or a region. The proper 
study of picture and map, supplemented by excursions 
will surely foster correct geographical concepts and 
the text-book should be read independently by the 
pupils only for refreshing their memories. Similar aids 
can be easily devised for other general knowledge 
. subjects. In fact, pupils should be weaned from too 
much attachment to printed letter and should be in- 
duced to acquire knowledge by observation and 
experiment. The compulsory vernacularization of all 
non language subjects will greatly facilitate this reform. 

Ihc allocation of one school session to the self- 
effort and self-manifestation of the pupils will have a 
very healthy effect on the tone of the school and the 
task of the teacher will be greatly lightened. The 
tearher and pupil will realize that education is a co- 
operative effort and that each has a part to play. 

The employment of pupils in laboratories, work- 
shops and art studios to realize by practical experi- 
ment the truth of what they have learnt in the class 
room will incidentally afford ample scope for develop- 
ing skill of hand and eye. Manual training should be 
closely associated with subjects of class instruction. 
In the miniature 'S/orld of the School, pupils whose 
parents pursue different vocations in life gather together 
and the various types of inherited genius that they 
possess should be properly utilized for the benefit of 
all. In this society of all talents only such manual 
work as will release the native genius of the peoples 
should be alloted, and it will not be impossible to 
establish some sort of co-operation between home and 
school. Workers in the carpentry section should be 
able to effect ordinary repairs of school furniture and 
prepare simple educational equipments. So also thr 
smithy and laboratory by mutual association forge 
ordinary implements of scientific education. In this 
way every branch of education will find its instructors 
and workers. Thus the theory and practice of educa- 
tion would be set side by side to infuse real love of 
knowledge, to foster dignity of labour, to engender 
confidence in the apparently dull and indifferent pupils 
and finally eliminate truancy and failure from the 
school world. 


The Practical Problems of Life 
The following are extracted from Prabuddha 
Bharata : 

The conflict between authority and reason is very 
common to modern minds. There are people who- 
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proclaim their unbelief in all forms of authority. They 
do not want to submit to any discipline. They have 
no philosophy of life which they adhere to, nor have 
they any ideal to be achieved in life. They absolutely 
ignore the great value of tradition. They are practi- 
cally led by wandering whims and caprices. In the 
name of liberty and reason, they propound doctrines 
which are suicidal to the progress of mankind. In 
the midst of this confusion, some people take a 
blind refuge in age-long authority. In their heart, 
they arc cither sceptics or hypocrites but they console 
themselves with a false relief by leaning towards 
authority. 

The citicacy of reason can hardly be over-estimated. 
Who can underestimate the value of any rationalistic 
investigation ? Our life is sure to be swayed by 
superstition and fanaticism, if it be not governed by 
reason. We know how the evils of authority have 
ruined individuals and nations. It is w'ell known 
how religions fight against one another for want of 
reason. Besides, liberty and reason are so indispensable 
for the growth of our soul. We can never grow 
within the hedges of blind tradition. 

"It has been said that reason is not strong 
enough/' said Swaini Vivekananda. "it does not 
always help us to get the Truth j many times it makes 
mistakes, and therefore the conclusion is, that we 
must believe in the authority of a church ! Thai was 
said to me by a Roman Catholic, but I could not 
sec the logic of it. On the other hand, I should say. 
if reason be so weak, a body of priests would be 
weaker, and I am not going to accept their verdict, 
but I will abide by my reason, because with all its 
weakness there is some chance of my getting at 
truth through it t while, by the other means, there 
is no such hope at all." The great Swami at the 
same time emphasized the limited scope of reason 
too. He said in the same breath : "To reach Truth 
by reason alone is impossible because imperfect reason 
cannot study its own fundamental basis. Therefore 
the only way to study the mind is to get at facts 
and then intellect will arrange them and deduce the 
principles." Liberty and reason must have their proper 
limits. If they be let loose, they will certainly fail 
to be safe guides in life. Tradition, on the other 
hand, should not be set at naught, simply because 
they arc age-worn and out of fashion. We must 
iivoid the extremes of both authority and reason for 
.the solution of our problems in life. Wc need be 


conscious of the dangers of faith and also the obstacles 
of intellectualism. There ought to be a balance 
between reason and faith in all our undertakings in 
life. An undue leaning to one or the other is the 
cause of our mistakes and miseries. The unrest that 
we find in the modern life is largely due to the lost 
balance. 


The Principles of In^an Art 

* 

'The followinj^ extmrfs are taken from Thfi 
Thfosophist : 

The chief characteristic of the Indian temperament, 
moulded as it is by religion and philosophy, is its 
instinct to search lor principles. To proceed from a 
principle, or a general law, to its application to action 
is the Hindu method -the reverse of the British tempera- 
ment, which takes things as they arc, and "muddles 
through," and after achieving success, at last is surprised 
to discover that there was a principle all the time. 
The Hindu mind always seeks the idea first. "From 
above downwards" may well describe Hindu technique 
in everything. 

This is particularly true in all forms of Indian art. 
The artist seeks above all things to express the idea. 
Evciything, even th: form, is subordinated to the idea. 
Let me illustrate. In painting, no Indian painter ever 
uses a model. Suppose he plans to carve a bull in 
granite ; every one of the tens of thousands of temples 
of Shiva has an image of his bull, and these granite 
bulls, small and large, arc everywhere. He docs not 
get a bull and model from nature. He has observed 
thousands of bulls cattle arc in every village and 
home I from these memories he creates in his mind the 
idea of the bull. Then he sets to work to carve it. 
His object is not to make a bull which is true to nature 
in all aetails ; he plans to make the idea permeate the 
matter. It, in creating, his proportions are not accurate, 
he docs not consider that a detect * he is creating not 
the image of any living bull, but the idea which materi- 
alizes or clothes itself as a bull. The bull's passivity, 
his dignity and aloofness, his sense of being the vehicle 
of the God Shiva these arc what the artist intends 
to reveal. This emphasis on idea as above form is the 
hallmark of true Hindu art. 
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Sir Samuel Hoare's Baseless Boast 

Addressing the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva on the 11th September last, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, 
is reporte 1 by Reuter to have said : 

In accordance with what wo believe to be the 
underlying principles of the League wo steadily 
promote the growth of self-goveniment in our 
own territories. For example, only a few weeks 
ago I was responsible for helping pass through 
the Imperial Parliament a great and complicated 
moasiiro to extend self-government to India 

It is an entirely unfounded claim that ^‘Thc 
Government of India Act, 1935/^ to which Sir 
Samuel Floare referred, has extended self- 
government to India or even that it has pro- 
moted the growth of self-government in India. 
This has been pointed out so often in the 
Indian section of the press in India during the 
discussion of the sections of the Government 
of India Bill in the British (uot the ^Tmperiar*) 
Parliament that it may .seem superfluous to 
point it out again. But as British Imperialists 
will not cease to repeat the falsehood that they 
have given self-government to India by the 
new Act, it will not do for ns to coasc to con- 
tradict and refute such a flagrant falsehood. 

If a country is self-governing its seat of 
ultimate authority in state affairs (including 
political, economic and kindred matters) is 
situated in the country itself. But in the case 
of India that seat is in a country several thou- 
sand miles distant from it and separated from 
it by two continents and many seas. The 
ultimate authority, too, of a self-governing 
country, whether one man or a body of repre- 

* To call the British Parliament the Imperial 
Parliament ia quite incorrect. For, not to speak of 
cubjeot India, which contains the mater portion of 
the population of the British Empire, even the self- 
goveming Dominions do not, as they are not r^uired 
to, send their representatives to the British Parliament. 


•seiitative men, is indigenous to that country. 
But the paramount authority, so far as 
India is concerned, will continue to bo non- 
Indian. 

The constitution oi a .self-ruling country 
is usually framed by itself, or, if it be in the 
transition stage from a subject to a self- 
governing condition, the constitution should be 
framed at least in accordance with the wishes 
of the subject population and receiv^e their 
assent. But in the case of the Government of 
India Act, it was framed entirely by non- 
Indians, and, though there was a show of con- 
sulting Indians, the J. P. C. report itself says 
that the J.P.C. Committee did not accept even 
the recommendations of the Moderate Indiaii' 
delegates ^ c.xamined ! And needless to say, 
no Indian party, not even the ranch-favoured 
and much-^con ciliated^ Muhammadans, have 
acclaimed the Act as one which, far from 
granting complete self-rule, concedes even 
partial self-government. 

A self-ruling country has and performs the 
duty of defending the country. But the new 
constitution, like the existing one, places 
Defence entirely in the hands of the foreign 
Executive and outside the control of tie 
Legislature iu any way. There has been for 
years a hollow talk of the Ihdianization of 
the army. But in the new Government of 
India Act one does not catch a faint echo of 
even that deceptive talk. 

8o much for Defence. * 

As regards the civil administration of the 
country, India at present has no say and in 
the future also will not have any say in the 
matter of the periodical appointments of her 
Governor-General an4 Governors. 

Evpn iu the case of ^ officers of lower rank 
such as those belonging to- the Indian Civil 
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Service, the Indian Medical Service, the 
Indian Police Service, the Irrigation Service 
and many other officers, the Indian legislatures 
or ministers will have nothing to do with 
their recruitment, posting, promotion, leave, 
pensions, suspension, dismissal, eU*., the most 
important parts of such work being in the 
hands of the Secretary of State and the 
remainder in the hands of the Governor- 
General and Governors. For details the 
reader is referred to sections 244 to 2f)3 of 
the Act. 

It is a fine brand of self-rule for a country 
not to appoint or control its own servants ! 
The ‘‘steel frame” is not only to be maintained 
intact for an indefinite period but to be re- 
inforced and extended. 

A self-ruling country controls and disbui-ses 
its own purse. But in the new constitution 
expenditure on the reserved departments, 
salaries and pensions of high officials and 
superior civil serv’^ants, and interest and sink- 
ing-fund charges on the national debt arc 
removed by statute from the vote of the 
legislature. These non-votable items in the 
future federal budget have amounted in recent 
years to some 80 per cent of the total expen- 
diture of the Government of India. Even as 
regards the remaining 20 per cent of federal 
expenditures, the power and responsibility of 
Ih^ future h'imince Minister are limited by 
special powers conferred on the Governor- 
General ill ivhitic.n to budget procedure which 
enable him to restore any amounts reduced or 
rejected by legislative vote. 

To call a country self-governing which 
cannot control even 20 per cent of its revenue 
with certainty is a grim joke which the joker 
may enjoy, but not those at whose expense it 

is cracked. . i 

A self-ruling country determines its rela- 
tions with foreign countries. But, not to 
speak of such subjects of high politics as 
negotiations for war and peace, even matters 
relating to conimerce with other countries, 
emigration and immigration, etc., are placed 
outside the jurisdiction of the legislature ; for 
Foreign Affairs, like Defence, is a “reserved' 
subject 

In Sir Samuel Hoare's self-governing 
India, currency and exchange, banking, railway 
pies and freight, etc., will continue to be 
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manipulated in non-Indian interests. These 
key economic spheres have thus been removed 
from responsible legislative control. 

Every student knows or ought to know 
that before and during the rule of the East 
India Company, and even later, Britain built 
up and developed her trade, industries and 
shipping at the expense gt those of India, 
thereby occupying in thq^ Indian economic 
sphere the place which ought to be India's 
own. The reader may refresh his memory 
of facts relating to this subject by consulting 
the enlarged new edition of Major B. D. Basil's 
“Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries.” In 
Sir Samuel Hoare's self-governing India, 
Indians will not be able to re-occiipy in the 
trade, industries and the shipping and other 
means of transport of their own country that 
supremo place which the nationals of all 
civilized and self-ruling countries do in theirs 
by any or all the moans which have been and 
are resorted to by such nationals. For, in the 
new Act, in order to “bang” any possible 
future endeavour aiming at such rc-occupation, 
such endeavours have been given the bad 
name of “discrimination.” By sections 111 to 
121 the Executive (the Governor-General, etc.) 
have been given ample and unlimited powers 
to prevent such “discrimination.” Thus, the 
provisions regarding “commercial discrimina- 
tion” and the “special responsibility” laid on ^ 
the Governor-General to prevent such “dis- 
crimination” seriously limit the pitiable future 
Finance Minister’s power to devise and carry 
out a programme in the interests of Indian 
trade and industry. 

The height of absurdity and injustice is 
reached in section 116 which makes British 
companies carrying on business in India “eligible 
for any grant, bounty or subsidy payable out of 
the revenues of the Federation or of a Province , 
for the encouragement of any trade or industry 
to the same extent as companies incorporated 
by or under the laws of British India are eligible 
therefor,” under some conditions which 
exploiting British business men will be able 
very easily to comply with. 

No wonder then that a paper on “The 
Government of India Bill as Amended in the 
House of Commons” by Mr. Hugh Molson, 

M. p., published in the July number of The- 
A^tic Review, contains the following exulting 
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laudation of the provisions against so-oalled 
discrimination : 

Under the Bill there arc as full and complete 
prohibitions of discrimination as the ingenuity of 
the Parliamentary draftsmen, prompted by the 
jreatef ingenuity of the European community's 
legal advisers, has been able to devise, . . . 
p. 457. 

A self-ruling State makes its own laws, 
which are not subject to any veto by any non- 
iridigenons authority or person. But in the 
case of India, the British Crown, the British- 
appointed Governor-General, and the British- 
appointed provincial Governors are empowered 
by this new Act, imposed upon India from 
outside, to veto or disallow laws passed by 
the central or provincial legislatures. There 
is no means provided for over-riding this veto, 
as, for instance, there is in the case of the 
power of veto possessed by the President of 
the United States of America. 

The Governor-General and the Governors 
have been thus not only empowered at their 
discretion to reduce to a nullity the legislative 
powers and activities of the central and 
provincial legislatures, but they have been 
in addition given powers to make '^Governor- 
GencraPs laws’^ and "Governor's laws^^ by 
their sole authority, witho\it the help of or 
in disregard and dchanco of the legislatures ! 
The Governor-Gen eral’s and the Governor’s 
Acts shall have the same force and elfect and 
duration as Acts of the Federal or Provincial 
Legislatures. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s .self-rule-granting Act 
may be exposed to the admiring gaze of the 
civilized world in far greater detail than we 
have attempted and that to an indefinite length. 
But we must now stop with mentioning only 
three more items, vh , : 

The Qovernor-GeneraPs and the Gover- 
nor’s power of suspending the constitution 
wholly or in part, at their discretion, and taking 
unto themselves and exercising all the powers 
of the department or departments concerned ; 

Totally ignoring the existence of the eighty 
million inhabitants of the Indian States’ sub^ 
jects, giving seats in the Federal Legislature 
to the nominees of the rulers of these States 
and giving full recognition to the autocracy of 
these Princes (as they are called) as it exists 
today; and 


Reducing the Hindus of British-ruled India, 
who number more than half not only of the 
entire population of British-ruled India but of 
the population of both the British Provinces 
and the Indian States combined, to the position 
of a minority community. 

This last item rc<|iiires some statistical 
elucidation. 

The total population of the whole of India 
{minns Burma), according to the census of 
1931, is 339,625,586. The Hindus of British- 
ruled India alone, that is of the Provinces, 
number 177,157,035. This is more than half 
of the total population of the whole of India. 
Therefore, the Hindus of British-ruled India 
ought to have been given more than half the 
seats in the two Houses or Chambers of the 
Federal Legislature, namely, the Council of 
State and the I^cderal Assembly. But out of 
the 260 seats in the Council of State the 
Hindus of British India have been given only 
SI seats, and out of the 375 seats in the 
Federal Assembly they have been given only 
124 seats. They ought to have got more than 
half the seats but have got less than one-third. 
These "General” seats are meant for 
Buddhists, Jaiuas, etc., also, whose numbers 
we have not taken into coirsidenition. 

It is to be not(‘d that the Hindus of British 
India not only form more than half the total 
population of the whole of India, but also con- 
tain the largest immber of the best educated, 
most public-spirited and most enterprising 
persons in India. Perhaps that is the reason 
why Sir Samuel Hoare’s self-rule-giving Act 
has discrimiuated against them. 

Salary of the Prime Minister of 
India To Be, and That of the 
Japanese Prime Minister 

Speculation is already rife as to who b 
likely to be the first Prime Minister of Federa- 
ted India. What is going to be his salary, we 
wonder. 

Our provincial ministers get salaries of 
Rs. 6i,000 per annum apiece. That may 
lead one naturally to guess that the All-India 
Prime Minister must be given at least 
Rs. 80,000 per annum, if not Rs. 100,000. 

It is interesting to compare the bloated 
salaries of these practically powerless figure- 
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heads (comparatively speakiug), dressed in 
brief authority, on some of whom bigness is 
thrust, with the very modest salary of the 
Prime Minister of the powerful Empire of 
Japan. Formerly his salary used to be 1,000 
(one thousand) yen per mensem. But, we 
have learnt from the Oonsul-General of Japan 
in Calcutta, that his salary according to the 
revised scale is 800 (eight hundred) yen per 
mensem. On the 19th of September last the 
exchange value of a hundread yen was Rs. 78. 
So, the Prime Minister of Japan gets a salary 
of Rs. 624 per mensem, or Rs. 7488 per 
annum ! One reason why Japan is able to 
spend large sums on the improvement of her 
agriculture, commerce, industries, education, 
health services, shipping, etc., is that she can 
command the services of men of first-rate 
standing and ability for the public good on 
very moderate salaries. But here in India the 
bureaucracy must awe and dumbfound m 
Indians, who are regarded as among the gaping 
rustics of the world, with the length of the 
purses presented to the ministers. 

Pennsyluania Gives Equality to 
Negroes 

The 450,000 negroes who live in the Stnte of 
Pennsylvania have found tlumiselve.s from hist 
Sunday in a state of absolute e(iualit\ with their 
While brethren. Every hotel by law has opened 
its doors to them. No public awimniing bath can 
exclude them. In trains and buses they can sit 
where th(\y please. In theatres, in all places of 
public entertainment, they can take their seal next 
to a White woman without the manager of the 
hall daring to say them nay. First 8^tcraber 
was the day in which the State’s Negro Equality 
Bill recently rushed through both the Houses of 
the Slate Legislature, became law. 

So the position of the Negroes in America 
has not been superior to that of the 
depressed classes in India in every 
respect, though it has been so in many 
respects. It is welcome news that at least 
in one American State the Negroes have 
now been legally placed in a position to 
rise in the social scale and be equal to the 
Whites. 

Asoka Pillars and Willingdon Kiosks 

As quite recently the ancient name of 
Asoka and the modern name of Willingdon 
have been placed in juxtaposition in the public 
mind^ it may be expected that wherever there 


are Asoka Pillars and Rocks bearing Asoka’s 
Inscriptions, there (and elsewhere, too) 
will spring up Willingdon Kiosks bearing the 
legend : 

**Bow Down, Ye Indians, Bow Down — And 
Buy British.” 

Indian Oil-seeds 

The Journal of the Society of Arts 

for August 23 last contains a paper on '^Indian 
oil-sccds” by Dr. P. J. F. Shaw, which was read 
before the Indian Section of that society. It 
is stated there : 

The total exports of Indian oil-seeds of all kinds 
improved in quantity from 733,000 tons in 1932-33 
to 1,124,000 tons in 1933-34, and from Rs. 11,31 
lacs to Rs. 13,66 lacs in value. Relatively to 1932-33, 
therefore, there was an improvement of 53 per 
cent in quantity and 21 p(T cent in value. In 
quantity the exports in 1933-34 reaclK'd a record 
level for recent years, thi.s expansion being mainly 
due to the recovery made by Indian linseed. 
ExpoiLs of linseed in 1933-34 attained the pre-War 
level, and there was also an improved demand 
for groundnuts as compared with the preceding 
year, but this improvement was accompanied by 
a fall in value. Excluding linseed aqd groundnuts, 
other kinds of oil-sccds taken together declined 
from 228,000 tons to 198,000 tons in quantity and 
from Its. 3,28 lacs to Rs. 2,45 lacs in value, rape- 
seed being largely responsible for this result, the 
demand for it falling off by about 37 per cent. 
The table given below compares the quantities 
of the different kinds of oil-seeds exported during 
the la.st three years, with the pre-War averages: 



Pn,- War 


lau-:)'} 



nvf^ rnt}P 

( Thonaamh of 

fans) 

Linseed 

379 

120 

72 

379 

Rape-seed 

273 

54 

115 

7,3 

GroundunU . 

212 

672 

433 

547 

Castor 

114 

104 

86 

82 

Cotton 

240 

12 

2 

6 

Sesamum 

119 

12 

10 

15 

Copra 

31 

— 

— 



Others 

85 

14 

1.5 

22 

Total 

. . 1,453 

988 

733 

1,124 

In the case 

of linseed, ob3erve.s 

Dr. Shaw, 


the possibility of combining the production of 
oil with fibre offers a fruitful lino of research. 

Oil-seeds are exported abroad for obtain- 
ing oil and oil-cakes from them. Vegetable 
oils are used for various purposes, the manu- 
facture of vegetable ghee, lard, etc., being one 
of them. 

The case for and against the export of 
oil-seeds from India is put thus by Dr. Shaw : 

Each of the Indian oil-seed crops presents its 
own economic and scientific problems. In general, 
India suffers a loss of nitrogenous manure in the 
export of oil-seeds which yield oilcake. Such 
exports are crushed outside India, and the cake is 
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not available either as a food for cattle or as a 
manure for the country which has produced the 
seed. 

A fair proportion of the various kinds of oil- 
seeds, oil and oilcake are exported to foreign 
countries and the rest are consumed in India. 
There is a difference of opinion about the desir- 
ability of exporting large quantities of Indian oil- 
seeds. Many people consider it as a loss to the 
country and consider that the seeds must be crushed 
in the country and only the surplus oil should be 
exported. There are others who maintain that the 
export of seed should continue. The arguments 
advanced in favour of encouraging the oil-seed 
cnishing industry in India are:— 

(1) The cakes woulil b(i largely retained in the 
country to be utilized for feeding and manuring. 

(2) The profits of the industry would be .secured 
for India and the industry would provide einploy- 
inent for many Indians. 

(3) By crushing the seeds, fresh and better oils 
could be produced. 

The arguments in favour of the export of oil- 
seeds are: — 

(1) India is pre-eminently an agricultural countrj', 
and it would be better to give attention to the 
development of agriculture with a view to ip.crea.se 
the yield and export of raw material rather th.aii 
to attempt to start lUiw industries. 

(2) Even if an oil-seed crushing mdustr\' were 
fstablished on a large scale in India, the farmers 
would not r('adily take to the u.se of cake as 
manure, aud consequently Indian agriculture would 
not benefit. 

(3) India already exports some oil and cake, 
which indicates that her actual requirements for 
these are ado(iuately met. 

(4) It would take a long time before India 
could i)roduce refined oils of the kind demanded 
in Europe, and the industry could not, therefore, 
flourish. 

(5) It is easier to export seeds than oil 

The first argument in favour of export is 
only plausible at the best. All civilized 
countries have been mainly agricultural at 
some period or other of their history, but most, 
if not all, can become manufacturing countries 
also. And they should become manufacturing 
countries also, seeing that agriculture alone 
cannot support an increasing po]:)ulation with 
a civilized standard of living and also consider- 
ing that the profits of manufacture, not to speak 
of agriculture and manufacture combined, arc 
much greater than those of agriculture alone. 
India should certainly be more of a manufac- 
turing country than it is now, because too 
large a proportion of the population has been 
thrown on the soil, leading a mere hand to 
mouth animal existence. Moreover, through- 
out her history before the British period 
India was as great a manufacturing country 
as an agricultural one. It was only after the 
“Ruin of Indian Trade aud Industries,** mainly 


during the rule of the East India Company, 
that India has become mainly an agricultural 
country. 

In the course of the discussion following 
the reading of Dr. Shawls paper, Mr. B. T. 
Mulwani, n. Ag., met the arguments of the 
advocates of the export of oil-seeds thus : 

one point emerged which could not be 

over-emphasized, namely, the very real menace 
to the fertility of the soil and the upkeep of live- 
stock from the loss of plant and animal nutrients 
in the export of oil-cakes. This formed a particular- 
ly sound argument in favour of encouraging the 
oil-seed crushing industry in India, for oil-cakes 
were highly organic and nitrogenous, and contained 
considerable quantities of phosphate, potash and 
other valuable nutrients. On the other hand, 
manurial ingn>dioiits were very much lacking in 
many of the Indian soils, and the artificial fertilizers 
imported to meet the need miglit in the long run 
deteriorate the soils. Moreover, as it was attempted 
permanently to maintain increased yields, the need 
for retaining the.se useful by-products in India 
became all the greater. 

Anotlier argument for the oil-seed crushing 
industry in India was that it would not only 
[♦rovide employment for poor and needy Indians, 
but it would also encourage and strengthen the 
development of mechanical engineering in that 
country. 

Again, as mentioned, when the seed was criii?4ied 
fresh, it produced better oil with a more pleasant 
aroma and consistency, as was shown by the iodine 
value, the essential oils, the Reichert- Mei.ssl number 
and other micro-chemical and -physical determinar- 
lions. Also, the grading of oil-seeds, and the 
separation of such poi.sonous and unpleasant .seeds 
as castor, would be easier and cheaper if seed was 
cnished on the spot, for Indian labour wa«» the 
cheapest in the world. 

The third argument quoted by the lecturer in 
favour of the export of oil-srjeds was that the 
actual requirements of India for oil-cakes were 
adequately met. The force of that argument was 
rather nullified by the previous argument, which 
st.ated that the farmer would not readily take to 
the use of cake os manure. The large imports 
into India of artificial manures and feeding meals 
also disproved the statement. However, well- 
organized instniction in the usefulness of oil -cakes, 
and reiluced prices, would no doubt induce farmers 
to take to the use of these valuable materials. 

Success in producing refined oils might easily 
be expected if some trained experts were recruited 
to start with. The object might also be achieved 
by the offer of medals, etc., to the producers of 
the best quality oils. If the exports of Indian 
oilseeds or oils exceeded the present trade, the 
grant of concessions in taxes to oil-seeds ^owera 
might help to stimulate production. The distribu- 
tion of pure and graded oil-seeds* for sowing, at 
concessions rates, would also strengthen the 
industry. 

In short, the industry^ would be complete in 
itself if oil-seed crushing in India was encouraged, 
or at least given a trial in co-operation with some 
of the Merchants* Associations. Such Associations 
would hopefully come forward, as they had been 
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strongly rcpresc Dting against the import of vegetable 

S roducts, which they suspected, in places like 
»ombay. 

We are entirely in favour of promoting 
the oil-seed crushing industry iu India. In 
the rural parts the immemorial village industry 
of oil-seed crushing, with the indigenous gimni 
or oil-press should be re-started wherever it 
has disappeared or decayed. This will lead 
to the economic improvement of the villages, 
prevent further deterioration of village cattle 
and restore fertility to the soil. 

Prof. Yone Moguchts coming 
Lectures at Indian Universities 

Som(? two months ago Professor Yone 
Noguchi, the Japanese poet and art critic, 
wrote to us that he was coming out to India 
to deliver some lectures at some Indian 
Universities. Later, on the 13th of September 
last, we received another letter from him, with 
an illustrated article on a Japanese artist, 
which will be published in our next (November) 
number. Old readers of this Rerieio know 
that this is not Mr. Yone Noguchi’s first 
contribution to it. In this letter he tells us : 
“As I wrote to you before I will bo in your 
city in November ; and my list of lectures 
at the University contains some seven subjects. 

[ shall be happy if you can print this article 
in your earliest issue, -in the number of 
November or December ... .1 am hoping to 
stay in India for some three months.” 

He is coming to India at the invitation of 
the Calcutta University. After delivering hi.s 
lectures here he will do so at other Universities, 
Madras, Annamalai, Osmania (Hyderabad), 
Allahabad, etc. 

He is professor of English at Keio-Gijuku 
University in Japan. It is a private university 
with 280 professors and fi,72(S students and 
pupils. Already 1,7 fiO students have graduated 
from this university. 

Mr. Richard Le Qalliene has given some 
details regarding the Japanese professor-poet’s 
career and art in the Neir York Times, He 
introduces him thus : 

Thf Jai)anesc Voue Noguchi, is already 

well known to Europf' and Amenca. It was 
Lafeadio Hoarn who first brought Japan into close 
relations with the West, not in any political sense, 
but in the realm of the artistic. To-day another 
ambassador of the? arts — Yone Noguchi— stands 
between and brings again into closer touch the 


contending civilizations of the East and the West. 
This poet, however, uses ‘the poetic capabilities 
of English words to serve Japanese poetic ideals/ 
while Hearn tried to inU'rprot Japan by steeping 
himself in her life*. I'he fact that Mr. Noguchi 
writes English verso with ease and feeling is 
remarkable, for one does not expect, to find ?i 
poet of the Ear East, when* all the traditions are 
dilTen'tit from those of the West, writing English 
with faeiljty. but pc'iViaps the East is not so ‘far’ 
after all, for a pod is of go nation, but of all the 

world. # 

• 

As regards his education we are told ; 

Educated :tt Keio Oijuku Universily, Tokyo, 
where he is now prores.s()r of English lib’iatuo*, 
Noguchi fell that, to further his Itaining, lie must 
eoiia- to America to study the great \\'estern peoph* 
and their ways. Arrived in San Eraiicisco in 189J, 
Ik* foiiml himself living with some Japaiie.-x* 
agitators, who were busily engagi'd in the piiblica- 
lioii of .1 small for which the young 

.student acted as earner, without recompease, 
.sleeping at night on a table with a volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Briiannica for a pillow. Later he 
became :i ‘schoolboy,' tliat is, serx’ing as a domestic 
.servant when not at sehool, and app>licd himseli 
to the study of English. Afb'r about two yoai>' 
ol Ihi.^ Iif(‘. Noguchi heard from some member.s 
of the Jai)anese colony about tlie Oalifornian poet, 
Joaf|uiri Miller, who was called by them ‘ senuian,’ 
‘the lii'i’mit wlio liv’es on dews.’ and he made .i 
pilgrimage to the poet’s home on the heights. 
Noguchi remainod with Miller for three years, and 
became his devoted pupil, publishing his first 
poems during this period in ‘ The Lark/ the little 
magazine published by (.Inlet t Ihirgoss in San 
Francisco. 

Some further details of IiLs career follow : 

In 1897 the youthful iioet was seized with a 
desire to tramp, and he made a journey on foot 
to th(* Yosemite, wlio.se natural beauties iinpre8s<*d 
him de(‘ply. The following year he* walked through 
IHirls of Southern Califoraia and of this he write.s, 

‘ I thank the rain, the most gentle rain of the 
(Jalifornian May, tliat drove me into a barn at San 
Miguel for two day.s and made me study Hamlet 
lini* after line; whatever I know about it tod.ay 
i.s from my reading in that haystaek.’ 

Tn 1903 Noguchi cri)s.sed America and went ro 
London, where hi* livi'd in ob.seurity until be 
published a litlle sixteen-page pamphlet, hound 
It) brown paper, entitled From the Easton Sea, 
which brought him immediately to the notice of 
England’.s foremost literary men. The genius cif 
the Japanewi poet was recognized by such men as 
Austin Dob.son, George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
and Andrew Lang, the latter writing that the 
poems ‘ appear to me to contain many charming 
things, ami to show a remarkable command of 
our language’. The next year Noguchi returned 
to hi.s native land after an absence of eleven years, 
again visiting England in 1913, when he lectured 
pn Japanese poetry at Magdalen College, Oxford, 

Mr. Richard La Galliene gives a list of 
other works by Mr. Yone Noguchi which will 
help thcise who may want to make a compre- " 
herftiive study of his writings. 
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In the years following, Noguchi published 
several volumes of poetry and prose, the Summer 
Cloudy the Pilgrimage y the American Diary of a 
Japanese Girly Lafeadio Hearn in Japan, Through 
the Torii, the Spirit of Japanese Poetry, and the 
Spirit oj Japanese Art, Korin, Utamaro, Hiroshige, 
Selected Poems, as well as many books in 
Jaoanesc. 

Noguchi’s poetry poswesses an elusive charm, a 
musical lilt found in the work of few living poets. 
It suggests colour and moonlight, the sighing of 
breezes and the singing of birds; his feeling is 
delicate and fairylike, and his later works all 
portray an increasing love for his adopted language 
which ho handles as no other non-English poet 
save Tagore has done. 

"The Consummation of the Age-long 
Efforts" of India 7 

Addressing both Houses of tlie Iiidiaii 
Legislature at Simla on the Ititli September 
last, llis Excellency Lord Willingdou, the 
Viceroy, said among other things : 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that 
during my Viceroyalt^’ there has been made 
possible a consummation which many of the great 
rulers of India through t,he ages desired to see 
but did not see and which was hardly in sight 
when I myself look office ov'er four years ago. 
I m(jan that the Act for the fir.st time in the 
history of India consolidates the whole of India, 
state and liritish, for purposes of common concern 
under a single* Oov^eniment of India for the first, 
time, and India can become one great country. 
The second broad feature in contrast with the 
existing constitution is that the Government of 
India under tlu’ new constitution will draw their 
authority by dirc’ct devolution from the Crown, 
just as the Domiuion Governments do. They will 
cease to be agents and will stand forth as full 
political and juristic personalities, exercising the 
function of His Majesty. The first feature to 
which I have referred is the con.'yuinmation of 
ago-long efforts, not only of the British Govern- 
ment but of .all great rulers in India, from Asoka 
onwards. The second feature is the necessan' 
preliminary and the best aiigiuy' for the full attain 
ment by India of the ])olitical characb^r which 
the most developed of His Majesty’s dominions 
enjoy. 

Those who want Swaraj for one undivided 
India will not derive the sinie satisfaction 
from the passing of ^The Government of 
India Act, 1935” as Tjord Willingdon has 
done. They have not in fact derived any 
satisfaction from it. What is of primary 
importance is freedom. Therefore, a number 
of independent Indian regions or states would 
be anyday preferable to one big subject India. 
It is true, no doubt, that the previous existence 
of India as an aggregate of several independent 
I9tate«i led again and again to her subjection, 
and it is also true that the exi8tence/)f one 
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undivided independent big country is pcefer-^ 
able to the existence of a number of warring 
independent smaller political units. But the 
independence of the smaller units is, in spite 
of all drawbacks, preferable to the subject 
condition of the bigger whole. India has been 
often described as being in diversity and size, 
comparable to the whole of Europe minus 
Russia. Would it have been better for thia 
big Europe-rniuu.s-Riissia to have been one. 
undivided subject country instead of being the. 
aggregate of a number of smaller independent 
and often warring states which .she has bee^' 
down the ages ? 

We will not here discuss whether ludia 
was ever one \)olHica\ unit in the sense in 
which she has become one now, nor whether 
the part of India (the greater part no doubt)' 
which has become one political unit was ever 
exceeded in area by the parts combined which 
in any previous age had become one politicsil 
unit. Neither will we discuss whether, though 
India might not ever have been in the past 
one political unit, there was not and has not 
been through the ages a deeper and a more 
fundamental unity of India. We will speak 
of other matters. 

As Lord Willingdon has mciitioned Asoka, 
it is necessary to poirit out that A.soka's India 
or in any ease the India of the age of and near 
about Asoka, included Nepal and Afghanistan 
or that part of Afghanistan which is adjacent 
to India. Of course, we have not the remotest 
desire that Nepal should become part of a 
subject Federated India, or that Afghanistan 
should lose her independence. In fact our 
imagination recoils from the thought of any 
country at present independent losing i^ 
independence. We have mentioned Nepal and 
Afghanistan only to point out that there were 
times when Bharatavarsha denoted a biggei^ 
portion of the earth than the Itidian Empire 
of “The Government of India Act, 1935.” 

The Viceroy has spoken of “a consumma-^ 
tion which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not 
see.” What was that consummation? As 
His Excellency has mentioned Asoka by name, 
what was the consumauition which Asoka 
desired to see ? It is not easy to answer 
either question. But it is quite easy to say 
what consummation ^^the great rulers of Itidia,’' 
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like Asoka did not desire to see. They did 
not desire to see the whole or any part of 
India coming inider and being governed by 
laws enacted outside India by non-Indians. 
Therefore, it can be asserted safely tluit the 
consummation which has been brought about 
is not the one which Asoka desired to 
see. The consummation which is a matter of 
great satisfaction to the Viceroy will not bring 
any solace to the soul of Asoka or to that of 
any Indian who wants Swaraj. 

But we certainly admit that if Federated 
India over becomes truly self-ruling and if the 
present mechanical jujrfa]>osif ion of tiro such 
poliiimlly dissimilar parts of India as the 
Provinces and tha States he the direct cause of 
and hastens the advent of that srlf-rniing con- 
dition, the framers of Indians new constitution 
will have deserved our thanks. 

The Viceroy's reference to Asoka has 
given rise in our mind to many thoughts. 
Asoka preached and practised religious equa- 
lity. It does not matter whether he was a 
benevolent despot or a constitutional monarch 
or anything else in modern political parlance. 
But one thing is clear. Though he was a 
Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu, Sramana and 
Brahmana, were treated alike in his empire. 
There was then no graded citizenship, politi- 
cally speaking. According to India's British- 
made new constitution, there is first-class 
citizenship for the master race, the Europeans ; 
second-class citizenship for the Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Christians ; third-class citizenship 
for the Muhammadans ; and fourth-class 
citizenship for the Hindus— with two brands, 
one for the ^^depressed" and the other for the 
"caste" Hindus. 

Religious toleration and amity was 
one of the glories of Asoka's reign. But 
Sir Henry Craik has told us recently 
that never in his twenty-five years' 
experience had he seen greater communal 
dissensions and rancour than to-day. 
And Indians think that this state of things is 
due not a little to the "Communal Decision" 
which is the foundation of the new constitution 
and to the other Comm\inaI Rewards which 
have been announced. 

Therefore, though India may have been 
politically made one mechanically, in spirit she 
has been hopelessly divided by the constitution. 


Par from healing old sores, it has created 
new ones. 

The constitution which has divided the 
electors into so many racial, religious, caste, 
economic and other mutually exclusive groups 
(each to place its own narrow, sectional inter- 
ests above national interests) —which has 
separated even the two sex^s, the constitution 
which has assigned seats in^the legislature to 
the various groups, not according to one 
uniform standard or basis, but according to 
varying ones, cannot be said to have consoli- 
dated the whole of India. 

I-»ord Willingclon says, now India "can 
become one great country." His Kxccllency 
may be reminded of that paragraph in the 
.1. P. C. Report where that committee said that 
they were destroying the national unity of 
India, or words to that cfFect — we are writing 
these Notes in a place far away from our or 
any library containing political literature. The 
kind of Provincial Autonomy which the now 
constitution provides will lead to gubernatorial 
autonomy undoubtedly, but so far as the 
provinces and their people arc concerned one 
certain result will be the Balkanization of 
India. The Provinces have been treated as 
regards the allotment of seats, finance, 
franchise, etc,, according to such varying 
standards, that existing, provincial envy and 
jealousies will persist and new causes of such 
feelings will s)>ring up. Thus, it will not be 
easy for India to "become one great country." 

There is another reason why, in spite of a 
single Government of India, India will not 
really become one great country. For be- 
coming truly one great country, the Provinces 
and States should have one great common 
purpose or a few groat common purposes. In 
spite of the new constitution the people of 
India will, no doubt, continue to act under the 
great common urge of winning self-rule. But 
as Lord Willingdon refers to the new Act in 
particular as a unifying factor, he or his 
subordinates should point out the great conoi- 
mon urge, purpose, or object which can be 
discovered in it. We find none. 

A common grievance may be, as it has 
often been, a unifying factor. And all Indians 
will continue to labour under the common 
grievance of not having Swaraj. But the new 
Act has divided the people into so many 
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conflicting groups and has set British India 
and Indian Indian as also the Provinces among 
themselves and the States among themselves, 
by the ears so cleverly, and each will have so 
many grievances of their own to ventilate, that 
the great common grievance of lack of Swaraj 
may fail to receive adequate common and joint 
attention. 

Federated India will mechanically bring 

together two politically heterogeneous parts 
of India. In the British provinces, there 

will be at least the form of democracy 
and some sort of modern admini- 
stration, in the States generally there 

will not be even the form of democracy — 
there will instead be the autocracy and old 
world personal rule of the Princes under the 
paramountcy of the British Crown, with its 
concomitant, the iinescapable influence of the 
resident and the political agent. Can this be 
called the consolidation of "the whole of India, 
state and British” ? 

'"Authority By Direct Devolution 
from the Crown' 

Lord Willingdon has said : 

The second broad feature in contrast with 
the existinji constitution is that tlic Governinonfc 
of India un<Jer the new constitution will draw 
their authority by direct devolution from the 
Crown, just as the Dominion Govomments do. 
They will cease to bo agents and will stand 
forth as foil political and juristic personalities 
oxerci.sing the function of His Majesty.” 

We can only smile. What does it matter 
to us the people of India how the authority 
of the Government of India is derived and 
how they will stand forth, so long as we the 
people continue to remain deprived of any ulti- 
mate authority in anything ? The Dominions 
appreciate direct devolution because their 
people have the substance of self-rule and 
independence. The mere words "direct devolu- 
tion” cannot in India be a consolatory sub- 
stitute for that substance. 

His Excellency has added : 

“The second feature is the necessary prelimi- 
nary and the best auji^ry for the full attainment 
by India of the political character which the 
most developed of His Majesty’s Dominions enjoy.” 

Oredat Judaetis Apella. 

Did "the most developed of His Majesty^s 
Dominions” enjoy the "necessary preliminary” 
of the safeguards, special responsibilities of die 


Governor-General and the Gtevernors, the 
Governor-General's reserved subjects of 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, etc., the Governor- 
General's and the Governors' ordinance- 
making, law-making and constitution-suspend- 
ing powers, Communal Decisiotis and Rewards, 
and provisons against "discrimination” ? 

Cessation of the Ramlila in 
Allahabad^ etc. 

What the Durga Puja is to the Hindus 
of Bengal the Ramlila is to the Hindus of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar, 
etc. Non-Hindus in the latter provinces were 
or are spiritually or materially none the worse 
because the Hindus there enjoyed or enjoy 
the Ramlila processions, shows, fire-works, 
etc. But some Muhammadans in Allahabad and 
a few other places took it into their heads 
to raise objections to the Ramlila celebrations 
some ten years ago and the local British 
bureaucrats gave them their support So 
these places have not had the Ramlila for ten 
years or more. In consequence the Hindus 
there have been denied a religions right, have 
ceased to have some harmless enjoyment to 
which they were entitled, and have been 
deprived of a source of undefinable inspiration. 
Whether in conseciucMice the objecting Muhara- 
inadans have during this dc*cH(lc acquired 
greater fitness for paradise is more than we 
can say. But that they have siiflered some 
mat(‘rial loss is the testinumy of the Muham- 
madan writer of the following letter in The 
Leadn- of Allahabad : 

Sir, — By the stoppage of the Ramlila our 
community is not suffering less than the Hindus. 
During Ramlila our people used to get contracts 
for lighting, music and fireworks. Muslim 
hawkers uMxi to sell paper toys, fireworks and 
innumerable other things. If the Ramfila be 
revived w'o will not only gain the goodwill of 
Hindus but our trade will get an impetus and^ 
we wall lose nothing. I may tell our leaders that 
they should learn some lesson from the indepen- 
dent Muslim States of Turkey, Arabia and Persia. 
Can our leaders cite a single example of the kind 
in those countries which were the cradles of 
Isalmic culture? So many motor-cars pass daily 
by our mosques every evening and we read our 
prayers peacefully and during the sacred Muharram 
our huge drums do not allow anybody, irrespec- 
tive of caste and creed, to sleep during day or 
night. We are, however, terribly upset only 
once in the year during our prayers and that too 
at Allahabad only by the music of Ramlila 
procession. When our own forefathers ruled 
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In<)ia was there anv such question at the time? 
We should follow the ^ood policy of co-operation 
with the Hindus which made illustrioas the 
Emperor Akbar, the most successful ruler in 
India. Remember that we can’t change historical 
fact^j. I'hercfore I appeal in the name of com- 
inonsense, to prove ourselves that we are no parties 
to oppose the Ramlila at Allaluibad. 

Mehdi /111 

Allahabad. 

Babu Rajendraprasad on fhe Bengal 
Governor^ classification of Critics 
of Detention without Trial 

Babu Rajendrapriisad, Hresidont of the 
Indian National ('ongress, has issued the 
following statement to the Press : 

‘‘His Excellency the Governor of lieugal ui lus 
address t.o the Boagal Legislative Cornual has 
divided those who iircsscd tor release or, in the 
alternative, for the trial of Ihaigal dotenus into 
two clas>ses, viz., I.lioso who were in secret s^aiipathy 
with teiToriMn and, i.hfTofore, slioiild he regarded 
as out of court, and those who, though well 
mraning, were ignorant of tho n.il stale of affairs 
and, therefore, df'served no consideration. He 
ignoH'd the third clasps wiiieh, 1 believe, is the 
largest m the countiy, and which has among it 
persons holding diverse j)ulitical views and lielong- 
ing to diverse parties. That third class »amipriscs 
persons who hold tho liberty of prison as •<a«‘rod 
and who strongly feel that none slioiitd he 
deprivi.'d of his or her liberty except as a result 
of trial, openly held, in acconlance with the canons 
of civilised law. It is this class which ha.s insisted 
on a trial of dotenus and, failing that, their 
release. Tho Government pieaf].s difficulties in 
the way of trial and prefers to rely on laws w'hich 
dispense with its necessity and substitute executive 
order for judicial deci.sion. Tlu?y have no reason 
to complain if public are not prepared to aciiept 
their view, subversive as it is of all recognised 
principles of civilised jurisiimdcnce. But to-day 
they are bent on perpetuating lawless laws, 
depriving people of personal liberty, liberty of 
association and liberty of expression of views on 
the platform and through I, he press at the will 
of the executive and they have been enforcing 
such laws with all their vigour and not unoften 
nu&iipplying them to conditions for which they 
wen3 never intended. 

“Consider the number of presses mid news- 
papers which have bec'n penalised, the number 
of associations, including labour organisyations and 
Congress organisations, which are banned, the 
nuinber of individuals who have been deprived ol 
their liberty without any of those being tried and 
condemned by a court of law, and it becomes clear 
to what extent the Government can go even when 
things are more or less quiet. Having once enjoyed 
these powers, which subject them to no scrutiny 
by an impartial tribunal ^ one is not surprised that 
they resent even a criticism of their methods. We 
must' continue to struggle against these conditions 
ujntil we are in a position to make such laws 
impossible in our land ”, 


Mr. De Valera on Qualifications 
for "Victory'' 

Geneva, Sept. 16.. 
The smaller nations continue to rally their 
support to the League Covenant. Today was 
Mr. de Valera’s turn eloquently to proclaim the 
Irish Free State's adherence to the obligations. 

In a bitter survey of the international feelii^ 
he contrasted the deep sadness now obtaining in 
the League with the lofl^r purposes of previous 
years and asserted: # 

“Today the Cynic is our*teacher. He whispers to 
us that man in the long run is only a beast and 
Victorv' resUs with the most brutal.” 

Mr. de Valera asked: “What could be more 
melancholy than to be thrown into enmity with 
iliosj* whos(>‘ friendship w(' desire and oppose those 
we admire. I'hat is a hard price wo may have to 
l):iy for collective security, but it is worth it. . 

if one aggressor is to be given a free hand and 
(he other restrained, it is better to return to the 
old sy.stem of alliances. Our own conduct now 
will iletc'rmine w'liother the League is w'orlh siin'iva! 
or whether it should be allowed to lapse.” 

M. Lifvinoff o'n the Inviolability of 
National Independence 

Geneva, Sept. 6. 

In a speeeh la.'^l evening on the occasion of the 
Italmie^’ dramatic withdrawal, Prof. Jeze, the 
.Vb\>smiaii repr(*sentalive, begged the Council fully 
to <’xnmine the fiis])iite and prevent bloodshed. 
They wen^ ri\ady to accept any help from dis- 
inter sted countries at modernisation of Ethiopia. 
He iiuoked Articlo.s X and XV' and askc'd the 
(Council by all possible measures to pren^ent the 
threatened war Still, he hoped that Ethiopia 
could count on the Councir.s (‘fficacious help. 

At this point, tho Italians withdrt'W. 

M. Litvinoff admitted that he did not sympathise 
with Ethiojua as dcMTibcd in tlw^ Italian memoran- 
dum, but. that it wa.s indi.si>euMd)lo to protect the 
independence of a member of tho lAjague. 

No internal conditions couhl deprive a state of 
its right to intf*grity and mdepoiulcnco. 

The League should stand firm on principle. No 
tighting should occur except in absolute self-defence. 

M. Litvinoff in his speech said, the Italian 
representstivf' in effect had invited the Council to 
declare itself disinterested in the dispute and leave 
him freedom of action. It was in effect an invita- 
tion to members of the Council to repudiate their 
own inteniational obligations. 

'^The Wal W'al incident had been happily settled 
and theri‘ was nothing now left to justify the 
threat of impending military' operations. 

There were measures other tnan military which 
could be used to civilise Ethiopia by Italy. He 
admitted that peace wa.s threatened. 

M. Litvinoff invoking Article X, XI and XV 
said that Russia joined the League to collaborate 
in the cause of peace and advised the Council not 
to shrink from the necessary decisions. 

"Abyssinia Refutes Italian Attack" 

Geneva, Sept. 15. 

Tne Italian documents have been carelesiUy ^ 
(irB#n vtp and meay witnesses cited who Mve 
.ttever becni^ consulted, (Declares the Abyssinian r6ply 
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tq the Italian indictment, published last evening. 

The reply, prepared by the French ethnographer, 
M. Griaule, says that an error of date in the 
Italian memorandum of nearly a thousand years 
is sufficient to discourage serious examination of 
the indictment. 

The reply points out that there is no case in the 
history of Italo-Ethiopian dispute where Abyssinia 
has declined to submit the question to arbitration, 
when requested to do so by Italy. 

The reply accuses Italy of establishing consular 
posts in parts of Abyssinia, which can only have 
strategical interest and stirring up of trouble in 
the army and tribesmen. 

If the condition of Ethiopia Ls really such as 
suggested in the Italian indictment, why lia& no 
other foreign legation protested against her? The 
Italian indictment does not justify the intervention 
of a foreign Power in Abys.sinia. 

M. Griaule has proposed an impartial inquiry by 
a committee of experts. — Reuter. 

Indian StPimmsr Breaks World 
Record 

On thn 18th la^fc, :it 1-28 x\f., 

Mr. R)bin (llibimlp.in itli) Cliittcrji, B. A., 
instructor in swininiinir to the Allahabul 
University, broke the worhl’.s record in enthir- 
anee swimmintr by reni lining in wit bp, 
swimming and floating, for 88 hours and 12 
mlnntc.o. Up to that time the world recorl 
Was that of an Italian swimmer, who had swum 
contintJonsly for 87 hours and JO niinnte.s (87 
hours ?4 minutes, according to .some). When 
Mr. Chatterji had accomplished this remarkable 
feat, he was picked up on a stretcher and 
removed to a tent where a bed had been pre- 
pared for him. He wa.s examined by several 
doctors present and his condition was declared 
to be satisfactory. At about 8-30 p. m. the 
previous evening he gave a deinonstration of 
his swimming tricks and Captain R. C. Ilanerji, 
who had just then examined him, was surprised 
to notice that the movements of his feet and 
hands were as quick and active as if he had 
entered the tank quite fresh. 

The following paragraphs from a letter 
contributed to The Leader by Mr. Lakshman 
Sahay Mathiir are worth considering in this 
connection ; 

Sir, — ^The full maguitiKle of the achievement of 
Robin Chatterjee cannot be judged from the mere 
fact that he has beaten the world record by 1 hour 
and 12 minutes. It is well known that in Euglaml 
and America in swimming tests the water is heated 
by electricity and kept at body temperature. This 
helps the swimmer to greater endurance than when 
tbe^ temperature of the water changes from time 
tq time. In, the Bharadwaj ^nk the tempgraturii 
- :k.sths .day was .different from the. temperature in 



Mr. Robin Chattoji 

the night, which was further heightened by the 
rains during the closing hours of Robin “Chatterjee 's 
performance. 

Grease had to l)e .applied to the body of the 
swimmer to prevent chill and prevent the skin from 
cracking. But Ibis re.sulted in fouling the water 
and tlie swimmer who had to keep only his head 
above the level of the water swallowed some 
quantity of it. N:iii.se}i was inevitable. Such foul 
water wa.s never to bo found in the tanks in England 
and America while swimming tests were carried 
on and records set up. 

Simple precaution.s .‘ruch as providing the swimmer 
with nibber socLs and surgeon^s rubber gloves 
were not taken which would have prevented the 
water from cracking the skin of his hand.<^ and 
feet and making the cavities between his fingers 
and toes sore. The tank being open and not 
covered the swimmer was exposed during the day 
to the scorching rays of the sun and at night to 
the cold dew. A small portion of the tank was, in 
fact, provided with shelter but this instead of help' 
ing the swimmer fettered him to one spot. 

Occidental "Neutrality” in the Italo' 
Abyssinian Dispute 

In oiir last issue we wrote in relation to 
“American and other Occidental ‘Neutrality’ ” 
as follows, in part : 

“Italy has munition factories of her own and 
has already despatched considerable quantities of 
war materials. Ethiopia has no such advantage. 
So occidental ‘neutrality’ will I against 
Ethiopia.” J 
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The Eruption of Mt. Miusolini 

The Mauchesier Guardian, we have found 
after the publication of our comment, wrote 
as follows on the same subject : 

The Ahyssiniun Minister in Paris has addressed 
a letter to the League protesting, m the naino 
of his country, against the action of all Lcagin' 
members that refuse to permit the export of 
arms to Abyssinia. If Slates and nation.^ .share 
the human attribute of conscience at all, this 



-St. Louis Star-Timel 
Italy Bay* to Ethiopia : ’ It nniy huit— 
out )ou’ll be civilized.” 


protest should find it out. Though no law forbids 
It and common justice commands it, thougli there 
is yet no war and technically no threat of war, 
though Italy, the open aggressor, masses her men 
and munitions on the Abyssinian frontierfif and 
is helped by half the countries in Europe to do 
so, Abys.sinia hei*self, the wronged, the innocent, the 
appealer to arbitration, cannot get so much as a 
single bullet for the defence of her independence. 
The just and generous (?xamplfli hae been set by the 
Ciovernments of France and B|jitain, both bound by 
a treaty actually de.^gned to enable the Emperor 
of Abyssinia to obtain all the arms munitions 
nf‘cpasary for the defence of hi.s country, on the 
ground that to permit the export of arms might 
jirejiidice the chanc(‘s of a peaceful solution. Firm 
ground and fine chances thes(\ but even were 
they .^o no chance can weigh against the plain 
alternatives of rigid and wrong. The British 
(lo\i‘rnnu'nt is now sufely out of range of 
(jue.sl ion.s in the House of Commons, but not from 
the judgmerd of tho.st' it governs. It does not 
slop India from sj'iiding grain and camp equip- 
ment to the Italian trooiis; why, then, should 
it -^Inp the (‘xport to Abyssinia of the first neces- 
.silies of war? By Sei)teinber it may bo too 
late. Thc‘ embargo should be lifted now. To 
maintain it is nothing hid sham justice, sham 
friendship, sham right, and sham neiitralily. 

Pandit Ram Chandra Sharma*s Fast 
for Stopping Animal Sacrifice 

Animal sacrifieo i«, or at lea«f, was practiced 
by the Jews to propitiate the deity. Muhatn* 
madans also s.icrifice some animals for the 
same ptirposo. Some (not all) ITindii sects 
sacrifieo some animals to propitiate some ejods 
and jiodJosscs— parlienlarly go(lilps.se <. Some 
aboriginal races and tribes also do so. 

Pandit Harnclunidra Sharma of Jaipur, 
Pajpntana, is a llindn and d(^sires that Hindus 
should ji;ive np animal sacrifice. Being a 
Hindu he peril ips frcls that he can persuade 
and influence llindns more thin others. As 
Kalighat i.s the chief seat of Shalda wor^^hip 
in Bengal, he has resolved to fast unto death 
unless animtil .sacrilii'e is discoid imied there. 
He thinks that if it be diseontiinied there, it 
would be easy to have it aboli.^hed at other 
Hindu temples in llengal and elsewhere. 

A controversy ha.s been going on on this topic. 
Public meeiings have been held in Calentta to 
persuade tlic Kalighat priests to give up 
atiinml saeiifico and the Pandit to give up his 
fast, which he began ou the 5tli September 
last: Leaders like Mahatma Onndhi, Babu 
liajendrapmsad and others asked the Pandit 
tio give lip his fast and endeavour to gilin his 
object bv enlightening and persiiadlng the 
seoiioiiDl^tbe ]Q^ducommaiiitywhieb practises 
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and snpporls animal sacriitee. .Mahatma 
Gandhi is reported co liavo stated tbat the fast 
has been premature, as the ground has not 
been prcpai*cd for it. 



Pandit Bsm Chandra Sharma 

Those who believe in one G^’ty, one 
Supreme Spirit, ought to know that what Fie 
wants is that men should sacrifice — not boasts, 
but the boast in their own selv^cs. The belief 
in many gods and goddesses is erroneous and 
is not supported or inculcated by the highest 
Tliridu scriptures. These gods and goddesses 
do not exist Therefore, the question of 
propitiating any god or goddess by animal 
saerifice does not arise. If it be said, that the 
g')ds or goddesses are impersonations of the 
various attributes and aspects of the Supremo 
Spirit, tlien the reply, in brief, is that the 
Supreme Spirit has iio attribute which craves 
the flesh and blood of innocent beasts for its 
gratification. There is, no doubt, a destructive 
as well as a creative and protective aspect of 
the Supreme Spirit But what It desiroys, It 
does by. Its own power and according to Its 
own laws-*^It does not require the hjvnd of 
<tEaa:to do,lt witli a sword or a knife. To 


think that the Supreme Spirit requires any- 
body to kill any animal at any altar or else- 
where is a superstition. It is revolting to our 
feelings. 

Eiting meat is not the same thing as 
sncrificing animals to please the deity. Those 
who eat meat do so to nourish (heir bodies and 
satisfy their palate. Hut as God, or any god 
or goddess, has no body, no hunger, no craving 
for any animal or vegetable food, and no 
palate, it is not necessary to sacrifice animals 
for the satisfaction of God or of any god or 
goddess. It may be necessary to add tliat the 
editor of this Ueview docs not cat meat or fish. 

We have written these words to make our 
position quite clear. It is notour object to 
ofleiid anybody. In order not to do so, we 
have generally avoided religious and theo-^ 
logical controversy. Wo shall not, therefore, 
'pursue the subject further, vor tvUl tve print 
any hi levs eic.^ coni rover tiny or snpporiing 
our rinrs, 

'J hose who arc neither monotheists nor 
polytheists need not consider whether it is 
necessary to sacrifice animals to propitiate 
any divine being. 

We have made our position clear in 
J^'oba.n with regard to Pandit Sharma^^s fast, 
Ilis desfre is noble. Hut wc have not supr 
ported his fast for two rea'^ons ; (i) It is 
not likely to touch the heart of those who 
practise animal saerifice and make them 
discontinue it ; (2) It is a kind of moral 
coercion, which wc do not support. We 
urged the second reason against Mahatma 
Gandhis fast before the Poona Pact. 

Shasfric Argumenf Regarding 
Animal Sacrifice 

Those who do not believe in the supreme 
authoritv of the TTindu shastras which enjoin 
the worship of cods and god lo'aes, need not 
consider the shastric arguments for and 
against animal sacrifice ; they may consider 
only humanitarian and other arguments. 

As regards shastric arguments, the late 
Pandit S.irat Chandra Sastri, who was an 
orthodox and erudite Sanskrit scholar, wrote 
elaborately in Prabcun twenty-two years 
ago, quoting texts from many shastras 
to show that animal sacrifice was 
not necessary in Shftktl-worsliip. He 
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“^also published a Vfiavastha^ signed by 
69 of the most famous pandits of Kashi, 
Calcutta, Navadwip, Bhattnpalli and Hardwar, 
against animal sacrifico in 8hakti-\vorshi(x 
This or prescripHon was obtained 

by the late Babu Balaram Da«, grandson of 
the Rani Rasinani at whose Kali temple at 
Dakshincswar Parnmahansa Ramakribhim was 
a priest at one period of his life. 

Rabindranath lagore and Pandit 
Ramchandra Sharma's Fast 

Some gentlemen of Calcutta asked 
Rabindranath Tagore to write to Pundit 
Kamchahdra Sharma to persuade him to give 
up the fast. At first the Poet thought ho 
would write to the pandit as requested by 
these gentlemen. But he finally gave up that 
intention. Here is a free translation, specially 
made for The Modern Rerieir of the letter 
which ho wrote to those who had asked 
him to request the pandit to give up the 
fast. 

“You have wriilon a letter to mo to request 
me tp ask Pandit Ramchandra -Sharma to give "up 
his l^olve to^'fast unto> death. ^Accordingly, I 
. tetter op entreaty to th<3 Pondife. • But 

. the qf my request appeared in my eyqs 

so , li^ m' comparison with the greatuc>s' of His 
noblii Tt9Sbh^; that I cotdd not send you that letter 
( .of _yery^ shame, -The, vow which ie 

hot? taken, is a vow of supreme self-dedication. 
We with ‘pur weak minds have no right to, are 
not qUjulilfeili ito, judge of its Tcsult either way. 
,'1t is that in Bengal it is not easv to 

prevent the shedding of the blood of animals in 
5f/i€ffcfi-worahip — I know that the immediate object 
of the dedication of his lifp t)y this great-souied man 
will not be admitted. But where is the parallel 
to this dedication itsf'lf'!* In this case, it will not 
do to think accordie^ to our own o^'dinarv 
standards or ideals. We shall undoubtedly fe»^I 
amruish at this dedieation of his life; but the 
value of that dedication lies in the anguish that 
we shall feel in con "''qu epee of i^ T do not. know 
wh-'t fruit, his s<^|f-sacrificc will benr in fhp 
Kali'rhat temule: but this gift of h[s life will 
remain preserved for ever in our historieal 
ho’vso of preeinus gems. I am remindfd dl 
Srikrishna’s tenet»io<r to Arjunn, at the be^rmning 

of the w'ar of Kunik.shefrn. He rehijVed the nr,* 
mnnline^’^ whieh had made itself manifest in Ariuna’s 
naind which h'^d been overoowefeH bv the crimness 
of the war The unmanlines.s of our minds, too, 
IS not worthy of reennet. Pandit. Ramchandra 

Rn.srma knows ivhat his fJhnTTnn (s^'n^'^-flhnTTn'i * own- 
dutv is. and he al.so k’^nws awnfihnrtnc vi'ihnnam 
• mrevah, “desth is preferable in the rnrsnit of 
'Zone’s, own dhnrwnr What do we k’^ow? I am 
YjipabJe to send the pathetie letter which I wrote 
■lum at first. Bhadra 15. 1342.”. 


The Poet has written a poem in BcngtitU, ^ 
addressed to the E^uidit, which ^ has beeo 
published in Prabnsi^ and of which Jthe 
following is a free translation,, specially made 
for The Modern Review : 

“Q Grcat-souled one, Thou wiliest to give thy 

own life 

To cry shame on the swctfd of the slayer — 

I make known my saluyition to thee. 

They bring himsa (the lust Cf blood) to the temple 
in the guise of hhakii (reverential love), 

They do not shrink from making worship blood- 

drenched. 

Your resolve is to purge impurity 
By dedicating your pure life. 

I make known my salutation to thee. 

The cry of the frightened beast, torn from its 

mother’s breast, 

Makes noiseful the yard of the Mother’s Temple. 
Making the killing of the powerless an offering of 

worship— 

This shame of the Motherland thou wilt wipe 

away. 

I make known my salutation to thee. , 

Cruel is the hope of merit from slaying 
The creature who is helpleas and unable to defend 

himself. 

Thou wilt at the cost of tliy own life 
Rescue him from the hands of those who art 
greedy of religious merit — 

I make known my salutation to thee.” 

^n Indian Internationalist on the 
Italo- Abyssinian Dispute 

Dr. Taraknath Das, a noted Indian ’ 
authority on international nffuifs, gave an 
interview to JB^^rlieley ]}flily Go relle (August 6 , ^ 

193.^), of Berkeley, California, on the 
-Abyssinian situation. : . ^ *. ir. ..L 

Wc quote the following extracts from it : 

Italy’s aggres^fiion in Abyssinia is the culmination 
of the policy of imperialism among the powers qf 
Europe. This view was exprcs-sed to-day bV Dr. 

Phil. Taraknath Dus, brilliant author and publicist, 
in a scholarly outline of the Abvssinian question. 

Reviewing the events which have led to the 
present clnsh between Italy and Abyssinia. Dr. Das 
said: 'After the (Congress of Berlin, presided over 
by Bismarck and in which Disraeli took the most ^ 
imT'ortant part, the partition of Africa among the 
western imperialistic power became a de facto 
affair. 

“Bismarck gave full support to British expansion 
in Egypt and was anxious for France to get into 
' Africa and not think about Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Rhineland. Germany later was given African 
colonies, wliich slio lo.st as a result of her defeat 
in the World War. 

“In the Congress of Berlin, the Italians were 
more or less absolutely ignored. The Italian.^ 
nonethetpsm cherished a dream for African empire. , 
The British, French and Russians aided the - 
Italians to g-’in a foothold in Africa and even 
supported Italy in her war against Turkey to 
acquire Tripoli, with the sole undeistanding that 
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Italy ^ould leave the Triple Alliance combination 
'in the couree of time and icin' the Triple Entente. 

" During the Worid War, Italy was * promised 
much in the form of colonial empire in Africa and 
Asia Minor, particularly for her deserting her 
former ally, Germany. But when the Versailles 
treaty was signed, Italy did not get what she was 
promised as her price for her entry in the World 
War against Germany. 

^Ttaly,” he continued, “finds it impossible for 
her to expsnd in Asia Minor, because the 
rciuvenated Turkey of Mustaoha Kenial Pasha, 
with her strong armv and with her ahiance with 
Russia and her understanding with France, will 
not be an easy object of prey, even for Signor 
, Mussolini 

“ But Abyasinia presents a different situation, 
and makea it easy for Signor Mussolini to justify 
his position in regard to Italian imperialisHc 
expansion in Africa. Signor Afuasolini mode hh 
position absolutely clear vnthoul am/ moral cant. 

** Signor Mussolini has told the English that Italy 
haa just as much right, to carve out empires in 
Africa ns the British claim to have in Egypt, Sudan 
or India, or as the French have in other parts of 
Africa. Signor Mussolini is honest when he asserts 
that. by force he is going to neguire new territory 
for a greater Italy, whereas other statesmen of 
the great imperialistic powers of Europe who 
pretend to have abhorrence and horror for II 
Duee\s imperialistic ambitions, are not so much 
for iustice for the ^ poor Ahyssininns! as they arc 
afraid that ItaJi/ir* expansion in Abyssinia will make 
Italy economically, commercially, polUieally and 
particularly navnlly > strong in the Mediterranean, 
as well as in the Indian Ocean}* ' 

' r.\^VQ^S PEEEDOM. 

-I>. Das stated. -that he is lor: thiL freedom of 
every people and that his personal sympathy is 
for the independence of the Abyssiniaus. “How- 
ever,” he added. “ so long as the guidance of 
international relations, nmong nowers is based on 
the double standard of international morality — one 
for the weak and o£c for the strong; so long as 
Great Britain eontinufis to rule and dominate over 
the peoples of Sudan. Egypt, Arabia, India, Burma 
and other subjugated nations; so long as France 
receives international sanction for maintaining vast 
cotoni.al empiro.s in Africa and Asia by ^subiugating 
o+her peonies, o^e cannot yen’’ well jnstlv condniTiu 
Signor Mu^rolini alone for fonowing in the foot- 
steps of othor imperialistic mtions. 

“ If}* Dr. D'^s rontinued. ** Abysainin is conquered 
by Italy, it will he done wifh intcrnntinnal s-ynefion, 
just as Jrcnnn received international sanction in 
annering Korea. 

“Abyssinia.” h*^ nointod out. “is a member of 
the I.eagite of Nations, as is TtaK^ Members of 
the J/eaguc are bound to maintain territorial 
integrity in Abyssinia. If the great pnwnrc\ of 
Europe who are members of the Le-^giio of Nationg 
and partictd'»rlv of the League Council, d'^eide 
that they will mornllv. eronomicnllv and mihtnri- 
stiealb' snppQ,.t, Abvssirio against Tt^ilim ariack, 
then Tl Duce wi*! certainly not court di-syas^or by 
nttaeip*ng Abyssinia and incurring the active 
hostility of these great powers. But it seen-i^ for 
some^ peenlinr feason. that Si.gnor Mnssofi*d is 
certain thaf^ these, great powers will actv»''ly 
take the side of Abyssinia an'^insf Italy, which 
wotfjd really mean tacit international favour o) an 
Italian expedition against Abyssinia}* 


JAPAN^S OPPOUTTOrtr. 

Concerning the attituile of the Japanese in the 
matter, Dr. Das said : “ Japaa ie not at , all 

interested in fighting any of the western nations, 
but is concentrating on the consolidation of its 
position in Eastern Asia, particularly in Manchuria. 
If Italy is not checked by the League in regard to 
Abyssinia, the Japanese will have a fine opportunity 
to point to the double standard of international 
morality maintained by the League. 

" The Japanese are champions and advocates of 
racial equality and are naturally sympathetic with 
the Abyssinian people from that point of view. 
Just ns no nations of Europe would like to see 
an African nation conquer a part of Europe, 
similarly, the Japanese do not like the nations 
of Europe to conquer any new territory in Africa 
or Asia.** 

Dr. Das has written to us further : 

It is a historical fact that during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, Italian policy >va8 to 
annex Abyssinia. The Italians made an attempt; 
but were defeated. This defeat was due more to 
the intemational situation than to Abyssinian 
superiority in military ability. At that time Italy 
wa.'^ virtually opposed by all the important powers 
of Europe. 

But the international F-ituation changed in favour 
of Italy during the earlv part of the twentieth 
century. The British feel that if AbvsF-inia is to lose 
her indopendence, the British should get at least 
that section of the country which contains the source 
of the Nile river. Thus the British arc opposing 
Italian occupation of Abvssihia. Furthermore the 
British attitude towards. Italy haa changed, Jbec^m^e 
Italy is now close partn/jr of France and Russia 
and the 7.^ittle Entente gfoup 'of Poweire. The 
British do not favour tlie possibility of Franco- 
Itnlian co-opcration in the .Mediterranean and 
Africa and Europe. . 

Tile Biitish are clever in: making the teamie ' of 
'Nations vtake up the- fight against Italian .policy Hn 
Abyssinia; and at the same time they senf, Mr- 
Eden to talk to Sifmor Museolini for a pj^aceful 
partition of Abyssinia, the Briti.sh establishing the 
sphere of infl^’^nce around the region where the 
sonree of the Nile lies and giving some Abwsjiiijtn 
territory to Italy and also cnbing a British port 
to .^bvssinia fo that the Brilish would virtually 
control, in'^h'rectly. internitional relations of the 
country. Signor Mup-solini ha« refused to aecept 
the uroposifion of the British; but the British 
are detnrmincd to carry out their point through 
ncf^otiation.s. 

The final solution of the Abvs.sinian question 
will donend upon the decision of Signor 
IMnc^snlini who mnv think it to be wise to get the 
Britirii support and a part of Abys«?inia without, 
fighting or he may decide to get the whole of 
Abv«!winia bv ignoring the British because the 
British would not he able to declare war against 
Italy duo to tho inter^iational situation in Europe 
and the Far East. The whole thing will depend 
unon the internal condition of Italy and not unon 
the pressing the Leagtie of Nations Once Italy 
rets, into tlie fight against. Abyssinia, France. Rnain, 
PortuoTil and even Britain, will not bo willing to 
.see Italy defeated, because such a defeat would 
undermine the prestige of white men in Africa 
and Asia. 
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Jlammohun Centenary Commemota-^ 
tion Volume 

.A remarkable and profoundly interesting 
publieafion is announced by the Rammohim 
Koy Centenary Committee, which is shortly 
going to publish a Volume in commemonition 
of the celebration of the hnndredfh year of the 
passing away of the great figure who has been 
universally acknowledged as the ‘‘Father of 
Modern India/’ The various papers read and 
addresses delivered on the occasion of the 
Centenary Celebration in are being 

gathered into the Volume which will contsiin, 
among other things, complete reports of the 
celebration held all over India ai»d abroad, — 
indeed, a uniejue record of a world-wide 
homage. A oomprehensive and exhaustive 
study from all points of view of the ‘Tnangu- 
rator of the Modern Age in India,” this book 
of about 800 pages of Uoyal octavo size, neatly 
printed, profusely illustrated, and strongly 
bound in full cloth, will contain Studies and 
Addresses, among others by Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sir J. C. Bose, Sir B. N. Seal, Sir C. V. 
Raman, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Rt. Hon’ble 
Sriniva^ JSastri, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Madame 
L. Morin, Ramauanda .Chatterjee, .T. L. 
'Vaswani,The Dowager Maharani of Maurbhanj, 
Sir ^3yed ,Roas Masood, Pandit ^Sitanath 
Tattvabhushan, Prof. Ruehiram Sahni, Dr. V, 
Ramakrishna Rao, Prof. R K. Guha, Rev. W, 
S. .Drqqhart, Dr. VV. JI.. Drummond, C. 

Southworth, etc. 

The Messages received from Mahatma 
Gandhi, Sir P. C. Kay, C. F. Andrews, Prof. 
Svlvain Levi, Dr. J. 'P. Sunderland, the Paris 
University, Bishop Boros of Rumania and 
others on the oceasion of the Centenary, jukI 
the Rem'niscences and Tributes paid to the 
memory of the Raja by Maharslii Debendra 
Nath Tagore, Keshub Clnuvlei* Sen, Max Muller, 
Madame TJavatsky, Sir Oooroodas Bimujee, 
Dr. Mohcudralal Sirear, Sir Siireiidrnnath 
Baiierjea, Mahadov Ooviud Ranade, Bipin- 
chandra Pal, Dr. Herambacharidra IMaifrrt, 
Sir R. Venkata Ratnam, etc, on different 
occasions, will add consiilerably to the 
interest of the book, in which is also being 
included the Publicity Booklet of the 
Centenary Committee, edited by Mr. Amnl 
Borne, which was so well received at the time 
of its publication. 


A handy. repository of all valuable" idforma- 
iton about the liaja was felt to be a desidera- 
tum by organizers of Rammohua Uoy 
Anniversary gatherings ; the hook U expected 
to fulfil that need. 

Henri Barbusse ^ 

The causes of world-dfcmocracy and world- 
peace have sust'iiued a great loss by the death 
of the famous French author and joiiriiulist^ 
Henri Barbusse early last month in Moscow 
hospital of pneumonui. When a few years 
ago a Committee of the Intellectuals of the 
world was formed to mould world opinion in 
favour of peace and kindred. ideaU, he was a 
member of it along with Rabitidraitath Tagore, 
Rotmiin Rollaiid, J. /T. Sunderland, Gilbert 
Murray and others. During the last few 
weeks of his life he had been engaged in^^ 
making preparations for holding a World « 
Peace Conference) in Paris. From India 7 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, ^ 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Ramananda..Cbatterjee 
had been asked to take part in it According 
to an announcement dn Ad^anee^t 

Thd National Initiative X^ommittee of the World 
Peace Conference has been locmAd with the ^ 
following peraonat 

1. Mahatma Gandhi. 

2. Rabindranath Tagore, 

•3. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. ^ 

'4. Ramananda ..Chatterjee, 

5 , Pandit Niikanta Das. 

'Nabaknshna -Ghaudbtai. 

7. K. L. Joglckar. 

8. Prabhat Sen. 

9. Aoharya Narendradeva. 

10. Saiiipurnananda. 

11 R. S. Huikar. 

12. A. Wa.sheque, Sc('rctar>^ AH-Bengal Muslim 

Students’ A.sfociation. 

13. Sudhanuiy Da.s-Gupta, Secretary, All-Bcngal 
Students’ Leagiie. 

14. Soumvendra Nath Tagore, (Organizing ^ 
Secretary). 

M. B.'irbusse hud also been trying to focus 
world opinion and sympathy in favour of 
Ethiopia to prevent war between Italy and 
that country, and with that object in view he 
wanted to hold a conference in Paris on 
September 3 last, and Rabindranath Tagore and 
the three other persons named above had been 
requested to send messages to it on behalf ol 
India. Wo do not know whether that con- ^ 
feoence could be held in the absence of 
M« Barbusse. 
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PaHiamenfary Association 
and the Indian Problem 

Colonel’ Deneyfe Reitz, the minister of 
agriculture and irrieratioii in the [Jiiioii of 
South Africa aird the leader of the South 
African delegation to the recent meeting of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association, laid 
stress the other day, in the course of an inter- 
view with Renter's representative, on the need 
vof making India an eipial partner with the 
self-governing Dominions in the so-called 
British Commonwealth of nations. Referring 
to the proceedings of that Association, he said : 

“ We specially concentrated on the Indian 
problem. After all the Indian commonwealth 
{aic!) constitutes four-fifths of the British Empire 
and it is <iuite clear that we cannot keep India in 
the Empire by force but by granting them full 
Dominion Status.” 

General Smuts, a far better known South 
^African statesman, had said similar things. 
Blit cm hotto South Africans have never 
treated Indians as equal citizens. We have a 
Bengali proverbial expression, ^^Bhooter 
vioohhe Bam nam,^^ ‘H he name of Ram from 
the lips of a ghost." But the name is good, 
even though uttered by a bhoot. 

The Indian public would like to know all 
about the matter from the lips or pens of the 
Indian “delegates" to the Panpire Parliamen- 
tary Association, 

Why ''Coloured*' People Cling to 
Independence 

The San Francisco Chi'onicle of August 
10, 1035, begins an editorial urtiele on “The 
Spirit of Murtid Ethiop" with the question ; 

Why does a ‘^cblotired/’ people, like that of 
Ethiopia, cling so desperately to its independence? 

Its answer is interesting; It says: 

In pBft) of course; for the same reason that 
other people defend their independence if they 
have it, or aspire to regain it if they have lost it. 

But it proceeds to add : 

But also for another reason, which applies only 
to the “coloured.” 

The common people of Ethiopia would probably 
be no^ worse governed by a foreign conqueror than 
they are by. their own Negus, and they might 
economically as common' people, be better oft*. 
But the difference is that, itt an independent 
Ethiopia, some Ethiopians may be uncommon 
people, and all th^’^oWess c&ti diarcin the pride 
of atkitae trittob^haateorntf^ ftieolbera in high place. 
Under “ white rule, on the other* hand, all. Urn* 
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people of native race are “common,” and there is 
no opportunity for any of thetti to rise to recogni- 
tion: 

It is no worse for a black man to be individually 
poor and obscure, in a black man’s country, than 
it is for a white man to occupy the same humble 
status in a white man’s country. Most people, in 
fact, are just that, in both countries. But where 
one black man is King, and walks with Kings, all 
other black men may feel that they belong to a’ 
potentially kingly race. Where all black men are 
ranked as an inferior caste, just because they are 
black, then the individual who wins wealth, 
learning or distinction has still not surmounted 
that caste line. He is forbidden, even by personal 
success, to gain the only things which make success 
worth striving for. 

Pride, after all, is the treasure which men cherieli 
most. The humblest black man feels a reflected 
pride, so long as there is one black nation in 
which there is one • man whose right to be proud 
i.s aceei)t.ed by the proudest of other nations. 

What *'Smatl Nations" are entitled to 

Addressing the Assembly ot the League of 
Nations on September 1 1 last, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the British Foreign Secretary and 
former Secretary of State for India, said 
in part : 

“ In accordance with what we believe to be th^ 
underlying principles of the League we steadily 
promote the growth of Self-Government in our 
own territories. For example, only a few weeks 
ago, I was responsible for helping pass through' 
the Imperial Parliament a great and complicated 
measure to extend ISelf-Governinent to India. 
Following the same line of thought, we believe 
that .small natioms are entitled lo collective 
protection for the maintenance of their national 
life.” 

“ We believe that the backward nations, without 
prejudice to their independence and integrir.y, are 
entilh'd to expect assistance from the more 
advanced peoples.” 

We have already commented on the first 
two sentences in the foregoing extract Before 
commenting on the other sentences, we may 
say that perhaps Sir Samuel uses “small 
nation.s” and “backward nations" as inter- 
changeable, though some small nations, the 
Danes, the Swedes and the Norwegians, for 
example, are not at all backward. 

As for the meaning ot the expression 
“small nation," the reader is referred to our 
Note on it in the last June number, page 727, 
pointing out what is implied in the League 
usage. According to that usage India is a 
small nation. 

Now to our comment 

Sir Samuel says ; 

“Following the same line* of thought; We believe 
th^V small nations are entitled- to ^colkf<^ive protect 
tion for the maintenance of their national 
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Sir Samuel is quite illogical. The “small 
nalioii” called India docs not enjoy collective 
protection but only British subjection. Ho 
would have been quite logical if he had said 
that just as the small uation India has had 
self-government extended to it 178 years after 
the battle of Plassey, so should the small nation 
Abyssinia (for example) have self-government 
extended to it in the year 2114 A.D. by Italy 
178 years after (say) the (luture) battle of 
Addis Ababa. 

If Sir Samuel says, India is not a small 
nation, Mussolini may reply : Must as the 
big coiuitry India enjoys the subjection-pro- 
tection of the big British Empire, so ahonld 
the smaller country Echiopla enjoy the subjec- 
tion-protection of the smaller Italian Empire.” 

Sir Samuel wants the small nations to have 
protection for the maintenance of their national 
life. But has India been able to m aintain her 
national life under British rule ? I<ct the dead 
past go, liowever. Does his boosted self- 
g<)veriimcnt Act provide for the mainten- 
ance of national life ? Does is not, on the 
contrary, take it fur granted that India has 
no national life, and therefore seeks by all 
moans in its power to foster communal life, 
sectional life, group life, caste life, provincial 
life ? 

Sir Samuel adds : 

We believe that tlic backward nations, ]^\ithout 
prejudice to their independence and integrity, arc 
entitled to expect assistance from the more 
advanced peoples.'' 

This is a quite unexceptionable principle. 
But how has it been acted up to, say, by the . 
British people, whose empire is the largest in 
the world V Sir Samuel may say that they 
have assisted the backward peoples in the 
Empire. But subjection and exploitation 
imply more than assistance, even if it be 
assumed for the sake of argument that some 
assistance is implied in subjection. Let us, 
however, assume that nothing more is implied 
in them than assistance. Still one would be 
entitled to ask, “Can any country, does any 
country, maintain its independence and 
integrity under subjection 

Division of ''Colonial Raw Materials'* 

Samuel Hoare, in the course of a 
made before the League Assembly, 


regards colpaiak raw materials, it if* nolt 
unnatural for the existing 6^te of affairs to 
arouse fears of exclusive monopolies at thC' 
expense of countries not possessing colonial empires. 
It may be, the problem has been exaggerated, but 
we will be foolish to ignore it. Britain should be' 
ready to participate in the investigation of these 
matters." ^ 

The assumption underlybig these words is 
tint the indigenous people oH the “colonies” or 
“subject countries” — these* expressions are 
popularly used by Europeans as synonymous — 
have iiotliing else to do with regard to these 
“raw rniterials” tlnn to produce them with 
their labour as wage-serfs, the Wiigcs being a* 
mere pittance. The indigenes cannot now or 
in the future claim to turn them into finished 
g mJs and be entitled to all the profits. Of 
course, if iu any “colony,” the indigenes have 
been entirely or almi’st entirely extcraiiii ited 
or reduced to a h ipelessly subject c onJitioa by 
the E ipopean C ilotiiz !rs, then the “AI ither 
Ojuiitry” will be obliged to give up perforce 
any claim to raw materials. 

On tins m itter the British mentality is very 
well indicated by the following piss ige fr>m 
Mr. Hugh Milson's paper iu The AsLUic 
Reciew for July, 10J5, 

The Otlawji policy as regards the Dominions has 
been disappointing in the past, and I believe will 
continue to he so in the future. The economic 
nationalism of the Dominions which seeks to develop 
secondary industries and the economic nationalism 
of this country which peeks to develop agricultui'ii ^ 
here, are both grave obstacles to freer trade. 
Moreover, both the primary and the secondary 
products of the Mother Country and the Dominions 
are to a large and increasing extent competitive 
in character, and that makes it doubtful Vvhether 
the future will show much improvement. 

In the case of India and the ^United Kingdom, 
on the other hand, the agricultural products bi 
a tropical and a temperate climate are comple- 
mentary rather than competitive, and there is no 
time in the future to which we can look forward 
where India will be producing the higher grades 
of manufactured goods. 

As Sir S.iiniicl Hoare’s words imply that 
Britain will not object to non-British nations 
acquiring possession of ‘'colonies”— of course 
in Africa or Asia— not occupied by the British 
or other powerful peoples, for obtaining raw 
materials, ihey may please those who have 
colonies-huiiger. But they will not afford any 
comfort or solace to the small nations or the 
backward nations. , ~ 

India ' Lpdgif jKobe i Japan) 

.W e .support the following appeal, whic]h ire 
i&tre received from Japan : 
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' pet ' mbi^h in order to tneet the ' demand for 
Indi^H: yputbs coming to Jep^ 
jfojr ed^uqa^ioi^al. and other purposes and to help 
them in ‘ acquainting theniiselves with the langua^ 
and . the jmliminary ways and manners of this 
, Tbq, vefy few. months of its existence 

prpveq beyond doubi the justification for the 
' existence of such an institution in Kobe. Young 
men coming from India in months following . the 
esmblisbment of this boarding house found it a 
great relief lo have a place where to lake abode 
after landing in Japan and to receive proper 
guidance regarding tlieir future move to attain theii 
ODjeptive. Besides these free services, boardinp 
and lodging charge for a student being onlj' 
Yen 30|* per naohth, they have found Lidia Lodge 
to be cheaper than the cheapest hotel; and th(' 
Indian food pro^'ided has been wholesome and 
the' living conditions (piite good. Veiy often these 
people leave home with the ha; 2 icst ideas about 
conditiojp^js prevailing here and on arrival get a 
rude awakening when they find their tiender 
resources fast disappcjaring, owing to the extra- 
ordinary charges that all new comers have to fao. 
in every forcim country. 

This is in snort an explanation for the effort^ 
which resulted in tlie decision of the Indian 
itiiwdeuts of ILqbe an(l O.-aka to lia\'c a permanent 
building .for thi.«« patriotic work. At a meeting oi 
the Indian Community a coinmiU(*c was elected 
for the furtherance of the above object and it ha.' 
been fortunate <’nough to be able to locate a piece 
of laud, with a sixteen roomed barracklike building 
oh it, situated in a central tuid convenient place 
(within a niinule’s walk from the Kob(j city tram 
an,d Ilonkyu Electric Railway terminiLs). ThL< 
wooden building was erected for a boarding hou.‘»(' 
for the students and in tlic opinion of the Com- 
noutlee is veiy suitable for their puiposc. This 
house and land ha^ been negotiated to b.' pur- 
chased for a sum of Yen 7,500 1- and this sum the 
comnoittee has been able to collect from the local 
Indian residei^ts. It not be out of iilaco. 

however, to mention hero that, this plot of land 
has been benevolently sold to the Committee at 
somewhat under the market price and the biuldinv* 
has been given away practically free in view of 
the object for which it is intended to be used 
In the nc,ar futiu;e the committee wish to eretd 
a' new building worthy of the name of India 
Lodge. This will reejuire a sum of Yen 50,000]- 
and the committee appeals most earnestly for 
generpus. contribution lo thi? fund and they hope 
they may receive the required amount before long. 
If you are in sympathy witli the fundamentals of 
this scheme kindly" contribute generously and bo 
pleased to send ypur contribution either to the 
HomDrary Treasurer, India Lodge, cJo P. O. Box 
No. 74, Kobe (Japan). 


Cpt^^rfff<^ping No Cdm^ / 

The Sessions Judge of Bijnor haij decided an 
interesting case undqr Sectipp 107 of the Cr. P. C. 
declaring that **the doing of a lawful act in a 
lawful manner, even if tljaf, imived tj^e suscep- 
tibilitj^es of persons of a difff^reht. faith, woqld not 
in itsalf bd a sufficient" w^mt for proceedings under 
Section 10?" * - 

62—16 


Eiye Mahoiqedaiia aud.tturee Hmdns.of Najibab^ 
had been ' ordered hy a Rrow 

secunty under Section' 107 and put in jail penitblg 
inquiries regarding the status of tpe sur^j^e 
furnished by them. It wgs alleged that the Hinaiis 
while reciting a 'katha' of ' thfe lUiiiayrana^ bldW 
a conch, the time of the 'katha^ coincidm^ with 
the Isla prayers , of Muslin^ pf Ipipatity. 

The 'Sessions Judge acquitted au abed^ on 
appeal, holding that thei-c was no apprehension 
ol breach of peace, remarking that . there , wa^;no 
evidence that the blowing of a conch was &n 
innovation. There was no mosque neai* the nb]use. 
The only thing that emerged from the evidence 
on record was that the Hindus claimed to blow 
a conch as a matter of right and that it was not 
liked by some Muslims. He held that uo^ case 
had been made out under Section 107 and acquitted 
all accused. 


So it has cooxe to this that in Hiadostan^ 
the land where the Hindus are still a clis|;in.qt 
majority^ it requires a judicial pronouuce^ 
ment to determine that the Hindu auspicio^us 
and religious practice of blowing a codcUt 
shell is not a crime ! CriniCy mind you ! 


Affermafh of ^'Leader' Contempt 
Case^ 

For contributing a letter to The Leader 
Pandit Kapil Deo Mulaviya, Advocate, 
tried for contempt of court before the 
Allahabad High Court Mr. Chintamani, the 
Chief Editor, and Mr. Krishna Kam, the 
Publisher, of the paper were also tried for 
the same offence. Mr. Malaviya was convicts 
ed and fined, but the editor and the publisher 
of the paper were let off with a warning, a^d 
an order that they should pay Rs. 100 
towards Government's costs in these pro- 
ceedings. Subsequently the application of 
the throe accused for leave to appeal to the 
Privy Council was rejected by the High Court 
and the applipation to the Privy Council 
itself for special leave to appeal also mqt 
the same fate. 

Some time later Mr. Malavira subq^t^ 
an apology to the High Court. This it^in of 
npwa telegraphed to new^p^pers outgic^^ 
Allahabad, and The National Call ot 
published it uiidqr the heading, Ci if. 
Chintamani and others, tpnder unqualified 
applogy.^^ This mistake of faqt was brougjj^ 
to the notice of the editor of aqd 

was corrected in TAc Leader. 

Thereafter the Registrar of tbe AJllahfhAd, 
High Coor,t. inj^orn^dl 
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at Allahabad that the Court has ^^ordered that 
the name of the Leader be struck oif from 
the list of approved newspapers/" to which 
Court notices are sent 

This order of the Allahabad High Court 
is neither judicial nor judicious, nor, it may 
be added, dignified. Even the worst 
offender — and The Leader was not an oftender 
— cannot be punished twice for the same 
oifencc. As the correction of a mistake in 
another paper is not an oifcnce, that paper 
had not committed any fresh offence to 
deserve a fresh punishment Moreover, 
supposing it had committed a fresh otfence, 
it could not be punished without being heard 
in defence. What is still more astonishing 
is that the paper has been practically subject- 
ed to a recurring annual line amounting, we 
are informed, to Es. 15,000 per annum for 
an indifinitc period ! That represents the 
amount tlie paper will lose every year by 
being deprived of the Court notices. 

It is the litigants who pay for the Court 
notices. The money paid is not public 
money belonging either to the Government 
or to the High Court The litigants are 
entitled to the best value for their money. 
As The Leader is the most influential fridiau 
edited paper in English in the U. P. and has 
a large circulation, the High Court's order 
is practically equivalent to depriving the 
litigants of the services of the best medium 
for advertisements in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Uudh. 

Mr. Subhas Bose on the Future 
Constitution and Policy of Congress 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose thinks that 
those Congress leaders who really wish to 
lead the nation should tackle two problem^! 
namely, modification of the present constitu" 
tion of the Congress, and the establishment 
of a one-party really ^national" organization 
with a view to establishing a common front 
of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. 
He has arrived at this conclusion as the 
result of a very careful study of those 
European countries which have become free 
ip recent times ; for example, Turkey, 
^^hoslovakia, Poland, etc. He has also 
stadied the organizational methods of the 
Odttuhtimsi^ Fascist, Nazi and other modem 


European parties. Their principles may 
differ in details. But he has found that there 
is one thing common to them, vU^ they have 
all worked for the establishment of a one*party 
organization. That has made it necessary 
for them to tackle all the different problems 
which different parties attended to. So, if in 
India there is to be a single truly national 
organization under the Congrfes flag, Congress 
must take up as its own the problems 
of the labourers in the flelds and factories— 
peasants and working-men — as well as 
the problems of Indian IStates’ people. 

We are thoroughly in agreement with Mr. 
Bose that the Congress should take up the 
cause of the peasants, workers and the States" 
people. But it is necessary to define 
"workers.'’ 

"Workers’" include field labourers and 
factory labourers. Perhaps that word may 
denote engineers, technical experts, etc., also. 
Are poets, novelists, artists, pure-scientists, 
clerks, teachers, j)rofessors philo'^ophers, 
historians, lawyers, physicians and surgeons, 
journalists, and the like also workers ? 
Perhaps bankers, financiers, and captalists 
as such are excluded. And of course, the 
landlords. Some of them at any rate may be 
willing and able to do useful work. It is not 
our intention to write the idler's apologia 
pro vita sua. But as journalists we want to 
find our place, it possible, in the coming order 
of things or, we may be fired out, as the 
Americans say, 

Mussolini's Modest Demands 

According to a ReufeFs telegram, dated 
Rome, September 21, it has been officially 
announced that the Italian Cabinet has 
rejected the Geneva proposals. 

Signor Mussolini has made known his 
demands. 

Signor Mossolini’s minimum demands, according 
to The Daily Telegraph, includes : 

(1) More territory than has been promised to 
Italy. 

(2) Any outlet to the sea for Abyssinia must be 
through Eritriia, 

(3) The Abyssinian army to be disbanded and 
Italy to be entrusted with its reorganization, and 

(4) Sufficient territory to be ceded to join Eritrea 
with Italian Somaliland.— 

Nafitfa Land" 

"Brother John” writes io the London 
Inquirer under the above caption s*— 
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One of the oldest of games is finding the hub 
of the universe— the centre of the world. Where 
is it? The self-assured Londoner will tell you that 
it is at Charing Cross. But the American eays it 
is at Boston. And others have other opinions 1 
An Apierican visiting Scotland was asked by a 
Scotsman where he came from, and he proudly 
replied : ** I come from God*a own Country,” The 
Scotsman looked at him in surprise and said 
"'Then you have lost your accent.” 

China is still the Middle Kingdom, and the 
Japanese are a Heavenly Race. To the ancient 
Egy]3tianfl the centre of the world was at Thebes: 
to the Greeks it was at Olympus; to Hindus it 
is at Mount Mem; to Buddhists it is at Gaya, 
and to Muhammadans it is at Mecca. 

Hero is a tale to go with the one about tlie 
American and the Scotsman. A Western woman 
was telling of a visit to Japan, when someone' 
asked: “What struck you most during your 
visit?” The reply was: “The thing that .struck 
me most, was to sec fo many foreigners together 
in one place ! ” 

It would help to Iiberali.se the minrls of men 
if they cotild remember that people of other 
countrie.s also think their land the finest in the 
world. One of the oldest of Bible s- -the Zend 
Avesta — tells us that this is part of the 
order of things. arT.^ingod in the beginning when 
Ahura M.azda created the sixteen lands, which 
according to the writers of ancient Por'^ia, made 
up this earth: 

“ Ahura Mazda ^^pake unto Spitama Zarathushtra. 
saying: I have made every land dear to its neople. 
<'vpn though it had no charms whatever in it* 
had I not made eveiy* land dear to it.s people 
even though it had no charms whatever in it 
then the whole living world would have invaded 
the Airyana Vaejah.” 

I remember getting quite a thrill when I read 
this verse for the first time. For T had felt ius^ 
like that about n certain part of the British Isles! 
And I got another thrill when I read some similai 
words in the Book of Chiiang Tzii, one of the 
Taoipt Scrintures: 

“The old country, the old home, gladden the 
wandereris eyes. Nay, though nine-tenths of it 
be a howling wilderness, still his oye will he glad/’ 

We can love the old country, and at the s.ame 
time recognize the fact that everyone else in tie 
world has an old country to love 

'Makfab*s and *Makfabizafion of 
Primary Schools in Bengal 

TVfaktab^ is the name g^iven by Muham 
madans to their primary schools. 

Re^rdinf; the efficiency of maktnhs in 
Ben^I^ we find the followinijr opinions 
expressed in the Hartog Committee's Report : 

“The ofiicial reports and the evidence which we 
have received indicate very clearly that, genemlly 
speaking, these institutions have done but little 
to raise the general standard of education among 
Muhammadans to that of other communities, that 
a great many of them are accentuating the educa- 
tional backwardness of the community, th%t their 
enrolment is increasing year by year and that a 
ecrntbiusnee of these institutions on a large scale 


would be prejudicial both to the. interests of 
Muhammadans themselves and to ' the public 
interest.” 

“It is in the 'special* schools that the Muham- 
madan pupils suffer most from the relative 
inefficiency of the segregate institutions — ^madrasahs, 
'maktabs* and Koran schools— which they attend. 
It has been noted that the special institutions are 
to be found mainly in Bengal, the United Provinces 
and Bihar, and it is to these provinces, in particu- 
lar, that our observations in regard to Uiem apply.** 

“In Bengal, the United Provinces and BiW 
the evidence as to the inefficiency of the * special ‘ 
institutions is almost unanimous. An inspector of 
schools in Bengal has stated that^ — the ' maktabs ’ 
and madrasahs are extremely inefficient. This is 
no! prejudiced r.ritici&ni but is the unanimom* 
verdict of tlie Muhammadan inspectors.** 

Similar condemnation of maktabs are to be 
found in other official reports. And it is not 
merely European officials who have criticized 
them in this way. There is a small section of 
non-official progressive Muhammadan's opinion 
'which is opposed to them. For instance, 
Mr. Zohadur Rahim says in relation to them : 

“ I consider thorn oven more hnrmful than the 
higher educational instiriitiona. They are veritable 
insritutions of segregation and deserve the strongest 
condemnation. They sogiegate the rising genera- 
tions of the t.wo great communities at a time 
wlicn their minds are most pliant, most receptive 
and most impreFsionablc and, hence, mort capable 
of contracting an everlasting friendship which 
might have averted many communal troubles in 
their 8uhse({uent liv'os.** 

As regards their efficiency, the same writer 
observes : 

the money spcui on the Maktabs is only 
•! «hepr waste of money. Because many of these 
maktabs, specially for girb’, exist only in the 
r»*gisl»'r« and in many others the actual attend- 
ance falls far .short of .attendance as .•^hown in the 
registers. The girls* clas.«!e.s usually being held 
within the purdah avoid detection of the actual 
slate of affairs bv the inspecling officers” 

It is not unknown to the educated section 
of Indian Muhammadans that the educational 
system in Turkey has been modernized. 
Similar endeavours are being made in Persia 
and Afghanistan. Egypt has been working 
towards the same end. Iraq and the Arab 
States in Arabia are trying to march with the 
times. 

But the Muhammadan ^^eaders" in Bengal 
still cling to the inaktnbs. If the Bengal 
minister for education, who is a Muhammadan, 
had kept the maktabs for his community alone, 
the fact conld be deplored by Hindus and 
modern-minded Muhammadans alike, but the 
"self-determination" of the bulk of the Muham- 
madans cx>uld not perhaps have been opposed. 
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But the Bengal edttctttiou minister wants to 
'maktabize’ other, noii-8ectiirian, primary 
sdhbols, too. It is said in the education 
depai*tmcnt resolution published on August ] 

\m : 

“Ah prihiary schools jittondcd by a majority of 
Muslim ptipils might bo named Maktabs, and if 
ilriay be necessary in places to have Maktabf^ as 
separate schools for Moslems only.” 

This proposal deserves strong (condemna- 
tion. To ^communalizo' pupils from their 
childhood would be a curse. 

In places where the majority of pupils are 
Muhammadan, Hindu childred must attend 
riiaktahs or go without edneation, or their 
guardians must start schools for them at their 
Own cost. But money will be found for the 
maUtabs from public funds, 80 per cent of 
which in Bengal comes from the Hindus. 

Repatriafion from South Africa Still 
Continues 

Indian Opinion of Phoenix, Natal, South 
Africa, writes in its issue of August 213 last: 

Eighty Indians left for India on the Isipingo 
last week under the GovemmcnLV repat.nation 
scheme. This is the largest number of rcpalriatcs 
to leave Durban during any one month for a long 
time. Several reasons it is stated were for 

their availing tiierns(jlve& of the Oovrrrment’s 
offer. Some w<Te going back because their parents 
wanted them to return; others v/antod to die in 
♦ heir homeland : and others unable to find work 
ui the TTnton, wanted to return in the hopes of 
finding employment on the tea c.statr.s. 

The Congress leaders at the last Round Table 
Conference complained to the Govornmrnt of 
India Delegation that they could not oppose the 
assisted emigration scheme as they were bound 
by the first Capetown! Agrf'cment, They there- 
fore fought to be released from the responsibility 
of supporting the scheme any longer and thov 
were released owing to the fact that the scheme 
Was considered to have been w’orked out by the 
last Round Table Conference and it was d('ci<l('d 
to inquire into .1 colonization Sfiheme. Jt is 
pertinent Iv asked ns to what the leadery have done 
m’ncp recei\'ing a free hand to oppose the '•cheme 
to prc\fnt their unfortunate brethren from falling 
n prey to it 

Criminal Law Amendment Act 

The Criminal Law Amendment Bill was 
twice thrown out by the Legislative Assembly. 
Bbt the Governor-General certified that it was 
necessary to pass it in order to preserve the 
tranquillity, etc., of India, and so it has bbconUe 
' ^hc law of the land by a majority ‘of the Votes 
member^ of the Council of State,' though 
Oven there it met with stoat oppoeitaoo^.&m 


several metribers like Mr. Mshtotfa, N. 

Sapru, Mr. J. C. Banerjea, etc. 

The official case for the Dill was based 
rrlainly on the state of things in Bengal, and, 
therefore, the Bengal members of the Assembly 
belonging to the Congress group desired to 
say why they Cppo.sed it. But unfortunately 
among the Hindu Congress Nattonalist 
members otily Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, the 
Deputy President of the Assembly, could 
catch the eye of the' President 

Though, as we have said, the official case 
rested mainly on the "sins’^ of Bengal, many 
Assembly Members from the other provinces, 
like Mr. Bhulabhai Dosai, Mr. Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Dr. Deshmukh, Mr. Satyamiirti, 
Mr. Sham Lai, spoke vigorously against the 
Bill and thoroughly exposed its mieohievous 
character from the nationalist point of view. 

Bengal being the chief ‘^sinner^^ in official 
eyes, it was necessary for some one to say how 
Bengal has come to be what it has been for 
years and decades past and what treatment 
Bengal has receiveci. As it fell to Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Datta to perform this duty, his speech 
deserves prominent mention. It is pleasing 
to find that, though somewhat late, some 
Bengal dailies have published it in full. It is 
a thoroughgoing indictment of the Bill. He 
has given a convincing reply k) the Home 
Members argument that the Bill is a safeguard 
against the four menaces of terrorism, com- 
munism, coramunalism and the civil dis- 
obedience movement He showed that the 
terrorist movement was not an "emergency^' 
and that the possibility of the revival of the 
civil disobedience movement was no justifica- 
tion of the Bill. As to the genesis of the 
terrorist moveihent, he ascribed it to *^hUnger 
for food and for freedom,^' though, 6f ebUfse, 
he did not justify it. Regarding the need of 
the Bill for arming the coming C^verrunent to 
fight probable dangers, he eharaeteFized this 
argument as ^‘shedding crocodile tears”. He 
narrated how the struggle for freedom -was 
at first constitutional and how later violence 
appeared— not from the people-s side - first 
He Quoted many {^i^ges % N. 

Sircar's Speeches and Pamphlets/' , fl’assiog 
on to the "Paojab, he said that ^sW^Beogal 
the •partitfon jgiViftjs ^ptahiition, ko In the 
Panjab it wiis the iTalliaaw^bag 
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iitHt)Ught IMo eiettrtetioe Hfche tem>ri8t 
mov^meQt there/^ 

It wad what >be aaid fram fii%t^hatid know- 
ledge in relation to the ^^communal riots” in 
Bengal Which must have startled the members 
of the Assembly from provinces other than 
Bengal — for the facts are more or less public 
property all over Bengal. Mr. Datta also 
stoutly stood np for the liberty of the Press. 
Altogether his speech was unanswerable. 

Bengal Ptovincial Congress Socialist 
Conference 

Among the resolutions passed at the recent 
session of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Socialist Conference, held in Calcutta under 
the presidentship of Mr. Jay Prakash Narayan, 
were those — 

CondotnnmK the* repressive laws and the power ol 
Government to deelare associations illegal and to 
imprison persons for an indetinite period <vitbout 
(.rial and to prohibit the ius<' of streets* and public 
parks for purposes of domonst rations 
Protesting against the present detention ])Olicy 
of the Government of Bengal. 

Protf’sl-iiig again-'t arcrptaiiee of olfiee by 
Congressmen . 

Opining that tlu' coinmnnal problem i*- an 
economic proVilem and tlmt (he fundamental 
interest of the overwhfilining majority of all 
communities arc idfuitieal. 

Noting wilh appreei'atioii tlu agitation oi the 
Indian public o\(*r the Italo-Abyssinian conllict 
and urging the l.eague of Nation.'? to ap!>Iv the 
.sanctions against Italy. 

Urging cenctdlation of debts of peirsauts, serippnig 
of arrears of nmts, firoposing tlnil. no nnits should 
Ik; payable for Imldings, that agi’icultural and 
indufefrial labour should get miniTniim living wage, 
urging non-alienation of Inml to non-cultivating 
classes, State expenditure on Inigation on a com- 
prehensive scale, compulsoiy^ primai-y education, 
abolition of landloirlisin, freedom from fittachmenr 
in execution of rent or raouey decrees. 

The object of the Socialist Party was detined 
as independence .^nd transfer of power to produfing 
masses, cl€fvolopmfcnt of the economic Itle of th* 
country to be pl:inn(;d and controlled by the Sbifc 
socialisation of key and prmcit’nl indnslrios, stab 
monopoly of foreign tradt\ organization of c(' 
operatives for production, distribution and credit. 

We do not object, but on the contrary 
support the underlying principles of socialism. 
But if socialists place before the public half- 
3aked proposals based on slogiins imported 
Irom abroad, these cannot be approved. Some 
the resolutions passed at the reeent 
30Dfai^C6 are of this description. 

QammunaliEeonomtc Boycott 

Tlm:«e(Miomte/be]^ of -Sikbs^Oiid Ntpdais 
itflfteiitby^ iBokM 4 M 30 l^ of tke Paii^b Muhaoa- 


4B3 

madadis is a gmve menace to pnbhc ^IranqniUity 
and to the economic fnrospeiity of all com- 
munities. It is to be hoped that some Muham- 
madan leaders will come forward to diseoorage 
such boycott propaganda. The Panjab 
Muhammadans being in the majority in^e 
Province may feel (though even there mis- 
takenly) that they may safely boycott the 
Hindus and the Sikhs, but taking India as a 
whole, the Hindus are numerically and eco- 
nomically in a stronger portion. So an eco- 
nomic boycott on communal lines will hurt the 
Muhammadans more than the Hindus. 

Mr. K. L. Gauba, a Panjab Muhammadan 
champion of the economic boycott idea, has 
issued an appeal to his community to "Buy 
Muslim.” In support, of this appeal, The 
Emtern Times, a I^ahore Muhammadan paper, 
ob^ierves that Hindus have followed a policy 
of ‘Buy Hindu’ from ^time immemorial.’ This 
paper’s ignorance is not enviable. The 
Hindus of India have had commercial relations 
from very ancient times with foreign countries. 
These countries were not Hindu <x»untrie8. In 
modifcval India, as at present, there were 
numerous Muhammadan artisans, and they 
found, as their successors at present find, 
customers from the Hindu coriminnity also. 
The Muhammadan weavers of oast Bengal and 
north Bengal have Hindus as their principal 
customers. Muhammadan tailors and book- 
binders in Bengal make their living from the 
orders which they get from the Hindus. 

Financial Relation of Centre With 
Provinces 

Simla, Sept. 17. 

A comniuTiuH* aunouiicPH that on the invitation 
til tin* Secretary of Stntr Sir Ol-to Niemeyor 
•igrrcd to imdcrtab: jui enquiry relating to the 
•illocalion of eertain resources between Central 
:iinl Provincial Goveniiuc nls in India which shall 
be s(*l,tle(l >)>• iin Order-iii-council as provided by 
the Government of India Act, 1935. Hia MajestyV 
Government have undertaken that u special enquiry 
will first bo held, so that they and Parliament 
may be fnnii.shrrl with an independent review of 
the fiDanciiil position of the pr(5vince& and of the 
Genlre, and with the technica.1 advice upon* these 
financial questions which have to be determined 
' by an Order-in -council 

Whatever the financial kneniedge and 
experience of Sir Otto Neitneyer, - tre cannot 
support thia one.«Ban inquiry rdatinj; to so 
'tmportnnt.tt mattor. ’The (Meston “jA.’wnrd” 
was very unjust to Bengali and haa deae very 
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great harm to it We are afraid of another 
such "Award’', which may ruin not only Bengal 
but some other provinces also. 

The economists of Bengal should combine 
and with the co-operation of the political and 
other leaders supply Sir Otto with facts and 
arguments, so that he may be in a position to 
do justice to Bengal, if so minded. Whatever 
goes to him should be accurately and thorough- 
ly documented. 

Just as in the case of an independent 
country which yields sufficient revenues for its 
needs, it would be a grievous injury for any 
international authority to deprive it of the 
greater portion of its revenues and thus reduce 
its Government artificially to a bankrupt 
condition, so has it been a grievous injury to 
Bengal, which yields more than sufficient 
revenue for its needs, to have reduced 
its Government to bankruptcy by the 
Meston Award. Bengal ought certainly 
to contribute to the central Exchequer, but 
not such a percentage as to be reduced to the 
position of a deficit province. Any particular 
method of division of revenues into Central 
and Provincial heads is not like a "law of 
nature" that cannot be changed. It ought to 
be equitable ; and hence, if it be inequitable, 
it should be so changed as to be just It is 
intolerable that Bengal should be artificially 
reduced to beggary. 

The Special Tariff Board 

The Government of India have appointed 
a Special Tariff Board with the following 
personnel : 

President. 

vSir Alexander Murray, Kt., C.BJS. 

Members. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola. 

Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar. 

The following arc the terms of reference to 
the Board : 

To recommend on a review of present conditiona 
and in the light of the experience of the effective- 
ness of the existing duties the level of the duties 
necessiiry to afford adequate protection to the 
Indian cotton textile industry against imports from 
the United Kingdom of (a) cotton piecegoods. 
(h) cotton yam, (c) fabrics of artificial silk and 
(d) mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. By 
adequate protection is meant duties which will 
equate the prices of imported goods to the fair 
selling prices for similar goods produced in India. 

There is the further instruction that 


In the course of this enqui^, the Board will givtA 
a full opportunity to the cotton textile industiy, 
whether in India or the United Kingdom, to present 
its case and, if necessary, to answer the cases 
presented by other interested parties. 

We are not impressed by the constitution 
of this Board. 

A European man of business as president 
is not a Ame wow, bat^ supposing he was, 
one with direct knowledge* of the cotton indus- 
try ought to have been chosen. Sir Alexander 
is not such a man, and his knowledge of even^ 
the jnte business is not recent 

There ought to have been an economist of 
recognized position on the Board, but there is 
not 

It was recommended by the majority of 
the Fiscal Commission that "the Board must, be 
one which will command the confidence of the 
country." Does this Board fulfil that condi- f 
tion ? The minority of that commission 
observed that "the chairman should be a trained 
lawyer occupying the status of a High Court 
judge." Is Sir Alexander Murray a trained 
lawyer, no matter of what status ? 

Tariff Boards like the one just appointed 
should consider the interests of the consumers 
as well as those of the producers. Bengal 
having the largest population among the pro- 
vinces is the largest purchaser of Lancashire, 
Japan and Bombay goods, and it has some 
mills, too, in addition to the hand-loom indus- ' 
try. In view of these facts, it is curious that 
since the formation of the Tariff Board in 1924 
no Bengali, or even Bengal European official, 
has been appointed a member or president of 
the Board. Is it claimed that Bengal has not 
yet produced, or imported from Britain, any 
persons like those who have hitherto been the 
presidents and members of the Board ? 

Christian Missionaries and Indian 
Aborigenes 

Newspaper readers are aware that the 
Bihar Government have recently forbidden 
some Hindu workers to work among the 
aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur on the 
alleged ground that such activity on their part 
might lead to breach of the peace and tbe like 
Of course, there has never been any catise for 
such an apprehension during the ceritiity-lonp 
Christian activities in that region ! In thhh 
ze^l for preventing Hindu workers from ^ing 
on. with their work the^ Bihar( GbvOrameot 
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.Secretariat have farbidden even a dead pandit 
to go to Chota N^pur ! In a statement on 
the subject issued by Babu Jagat Naraiii Lal^ 
JPresideut of the Bihar Provincial Hindu 
Sabba, it is said : 

‘‘The Chief Secretary to the Biliar Government 
through his recent circular and the Bihar Govern- 
ment through their confirmation of the same during 
the recent proceedings of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council have made an open confession 
of the policy they have been pursuing and want to 
pui’sue ill the matter of missionary propaganda 
amongst the aboriginal Hindus of Chota Nagpur. 

**The circular does very little honour to the 
Bihar Government and its various departments in 
charge of supplying up-to-date information to it, 
inasmuch as they have not the means to Imow 
that Pandit R. C, Dwivedi died several years ago 
and Pandit A. Prasad is touring in foreign countries. 
I feel flattered by the honour the Government 
have done me b 3 '^ taking so great a panic and 
alarm at the 8 or 10 days’ tour undertaken by me 
in onl 3 ' two of the districts of Chota Nagpur after 
a long interval of several years, that they had 
not even the timi* and the patience to distinguish 
between the dead and the living/’ 

These paragraphs are followed by appeals 
to the Christiau missionaries and the Bihar 
Grovernment and the Government of India. 

“ I would ask Christians as such to be fair 
towards a faith among whose adherents the 3 '^ have 
carried on ceaseless prosolytisation so far and to 
allow them to do the little they want to do for 
protecting and propagating their own religion even 
at tliis late stage. I appeal to the Bihar Govtni- 
ment to recon&idcr the circular of the Chief 
S^'cretary and to withdraw the same if they wan* 

\ to keep and follow the principle of religious 
neutrality and 1 appeal to the Government of 
India also to move m the matter to make a clear 
declaration of their policy on the subject.” 

Babu Jagat Narain Lai concludes by decla- 
ring the Hindus^ right to undertake missionary 
propaganda. 

“I want at the same time to make it clear that 
if such obstructions and harassments are sought, 
to be unjustly placed and perpetuated in the way 
of Hindu mist^ionary propaganda, Hindu India 
w'hich is becoming more and more awakened 
gradually, shall tolerate it no further. ’ 

Dn Sunderland's Articles on British 
Authors, Scientists^ etc. 

Our readers will be glad to know that 
the article on Georg rEliot by the Reverend 
Jabez T. Sunderland is the first of a series 
of articles by him on eminent British authors, 
^^oientists. etc., to appear in succeeding issues 
of The Modern Revietv. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's Articles 
' They will be glad to learn also that some 
ortioles written by Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru 


iu the Almora District Jail will appear in 
the November and succeeding numbers of 
our monthly. 

Assembly Carries Motion for Con- 
sideration of Mr. B. Das's Bill 

On the 24th of September last the 
Legislative Assembly carried by 65 votes to 
bO the motion that the Bill of Mr. B. Das 
repeating the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
iy08, be taken into consideration. The Bill 
now stands adjourned to the Delhi session 
and has created a record of one bill having 
occupied some time in two sessions and being 
put oil' to a third session for final disposal. 

The Government have got a new weapon 
in the form of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1935, and the people want the old 
sirnillar weapon of 1908 to be put in the 
melting pot ! 

Mr. Subhas Bose^s Suggestions for 
Indian Industrial Development 

In a letter addressed to the ^‘United 
Press” Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose says that 
for Indian students going to Germany or 
other European countries for practical training 
in some line of manufacture, ‘Ht is desirable 
that before leaving India they should first 
make sure that they will get the required 
practical training.” 

He writes : 

In individual caseir- such facilities may he 
procured through the recommendation of Indian 
firms making large purchases from Germany. The 
best remedy, however, is for the Government of 
India to move in the matter. 1 believe that the 
Government of India has been making an annual 
purchase of about 30 lakhs of rupees worth of 
engineering stores from German firms alone 
Besides this, more than 20 lakhs worth of engineer- 
ing stores (mainly locomotives) are being purchased 
from Hungary. Between 20 and 30 lakhs of rupees 
worth of engineering stores are also purchased 
from Great Britain, Now the question is what are 
wo getting in exchange? Every industrially back- 
ward country—like Turkey and Persia— makes a 
condition before making any purchase in any 
country^ that a certain number of apprentices should 
be trained in factories in that country. I know 
from personal experience that if such a condition 
is imposed by the Government of India, every 
selling country in Europe will accept it. 

He makes the following alternative 
suggestion : 

If for any reason the Government of India 
refuse to take up this matter, I would request the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce to take it up. Once 
again 1 may assert from knowlodge that if such 
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a < damiid is made by the Indian, Chamber o{ 
Commerce, it is bound to be respected abroad. The 
big firms of Europe are fully aware that beside.^ 
the purcha.scs made by the Government of India, 
individual Indian firms who are membei’s of the 
Indian Chamber of Commeroe. also make large 
purchjisps These firms may decline to make such 
purchases in future and they may also put ])ressure 
on the Hritish Government through the Legislative 
Afticmbb- Consequently, the big firms abroad 
will nor dure refuse a request urgonth- made bv 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce. So far 
Cermanv is concerned, the admission of foreign 
apprt'uticcs depends not only on the firms concerned 
but ah(» on the German Government. 1 know of 
X cafle in which a firm offered to take an Indian 
appieutice, but the German Governmeul refused 
pt'rmis.siou 

Mr. Bose’s suggestions are important and 
ought to he taken up by Indian educationalists 
and industrialists. 

Next President of Indian National 
Congress 

A discussion has been going on as to who 
should be chosen president of the next session 
of the Indian National Congress. Two names 
have been prominently mentioned in this 
donnection, vix.^ those of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose, Though we 
do not hold some of the opinions they hold^ 
we can and do appreciate both. It is not 
necessary to institute any comparision between 
the two. It will suffice to say that both are 
highly educated, both have sacrificed bright 
worldly prospects in order to be able to serve 
the country, and both have suffered much in 
the cause of the country, and both have 
knowledge and experience of public affairs 
and of the work of practical administration. 

If Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had not already 
presided over a session — and an epoch-making 
session too—of the Congress, wc would 
perhaps have voted for him for various 
reasons. Of course, we do not think that 
nobody should be congress president more 
than once, nor that the experience gained by 
presiding on one occasion is of no value for 
a subsequent term of the office. What we 
mean is that, as the country has already got 
from Mr. Nehru some guidance and service 
let it get such guidiunce and service from 
another person belonging to the new 
generation of leaders. 

There is one important point to be urged 
|i».favourof choosing Mr. Subbas Cbaadra^e 
ai^piMtdant next seasimi nf the «id- 


gfeast Pnmg his recent, Mmmu 

hehae carefully studied nptolhly tha poUtMc 
that continent but the cultural; 
and iodustria) and .other economio movements, 
as well. He is, therefore, in a .ppaition.to giyg 
the country a lead in several directions. 


AiPIndia Women's Cqp/erence 

On the 21st of September last the anoual 
autumn meeting of the All-India Women^s' 
Conference was held at Simla under the presiv 
dentship of Begum Shah Newaz. Over five 
hutidred women of many creeds and cartes 
were "present. Rajkumuri Amrit Kaur deli- 
vered the address of welcome and introduced 
Begum Shah Newaz tp the audience. 

The Bcgiiiii rejoiced at the progress miide by 
the All-India VVonion’t; Conference during tlie ten 
voary of its exist once, and pcrhap.s much more wa- 
ve! to be accomplished. She laid special stress 
on the unity among the womanhood of India 
in all matters pertaining to their and thel-'^ 
<‘hildren^s welfare, find believed that this spirits, 
of unity would bo the salvation of India, Sh» j 
gave an interesting account of her recent iabouiv 
in Geneva and told the; audience of the wonderful 
work the women all over the European wi^ld and 
America were doing. The Begum cmphpizod the 
impoi-tanco of Indian women taking their rightful 
place in this infi.niafional labour of love 

The Coriferoncc passed a number of im- 
portant resolutions. 


The resolatiQU moved Iruin the chah' stated 
‘This Conference lends its wholo-hearted aupporl 


off 
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once more to the Bill foi* the Su 
Immoral Traffic in women and C! 
before the Punjab Lfigislaturc.’’ It was iiuaaimouslv 
adojpted. 

The Conference exi)resfscd its profound dis 
approval of the jnctiiods of exuranchisem^nt. 
election and repn?sentation relating to women ii' 
the new con.stitution as being against what* th< 
organized women of India have stood for, froii. 
the very beginning. TIw Conference also requested 
the British Parliami'Ut to safeguard the interesl- 
of women by making provision in the Instrument^- 
of Instructions that are to be framed for Hit 
Governor-General and Governors, that women^ 
shouJd be given chances of ai^pcjatipn in tht 
adminietratioD of every province as wclf th« 
Central Government, ei^eciaily in the I^paninient^ 

Educatipn, HenUh and Labour. Provision- should 
also be made for at least qne woiqan to h 
appointed to each Provincial Public Servic*" 
Comn^pn, 

was resolved to forward a cqpy of this rpsolu 
tion to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 

The Conferonoe expressed approval <A' tin 
principles underlying the fplfoynu^ befou 

the Legislative A^mbly : (1) The Bil} to validate' 
manigg^^ Mwco 'diipereiM^ caetoft qf ttiiujuifr 

-to ai«k» pMviiioti for the epplipetieh' Mowro 



Personal Law (Shariat) to Moslems In Britisb 
India; and (4) The Bill to amend the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages in 
Indian States. 

The Conference resolved to appeal to the public 
for funds to organize a central office at Delhi 
with a paid staff, which was recommended by the 
Standing Committee at its meeting in Poona. 

In order to ensure better physic, perfect health 
and beauty of the coming generation the Con- 
ference adopted a resolution for carrying out 
systematic lectures on food values, whenever and 
wherever possible, and in particular of women. 

Finally, the Conference called upon every body, 
in particular on women, to buy as far as possible 
only Indian made goods for personal and house- 
hold use. It made a special appeal for use of 
' Khadi * because the greater the sale of ' Khadi' 
the greater the economic help rendered to the 
poor villagers.— (A. P.) 

Indo-Barma Financial Sefflemenf 
Inequitable to Both India and Burma 

In moving his amendment for the rejection 
of the report on the Indo-Burma Financial 
Settlement Mr. Mathuradaa Vassonji, m. l. a., 
said in part : 

I ask in the Amendment I have moved that the 
Report be rejected because it is inequitable to 
both India and Burma. The Tribunal was 
constituted, in direct opposition to the promises 
given on the floor of this House, that when the 
matter came to be finally adjudged the Tribunal 
adjudging it would have upon it representatives 
of this country and of Burma. These assurances 
were repeated at the Round Table Conference; and 
if one reads correctly the meaning of the Report 
of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, it reiterates the same aasurance. 

The Amcry Tribunal had not only no 
representatives upon it of cither India or Burma; 
it did not even hear any representation from these 
two countries. I am aware that officials of 
both these countries’ Governments were hoard by 
that Tribunal. A Tribunal, which consists 
only of the representatives of one of the parties 
to a case, and would not even hear representatives 
of the other parties concerned, cannot make a fair 
and equitable award ; and, were there no other 
reason to reject this Report, I submit, the 
personel and procedure of tlie Amery Tribunal 
would alone suffice to entitle both India and 
Burma summarily to reject its Report. 

We were told, the last time this matter 
came up for discussion in this House, on an 
Adjournment motion, that if the House wanted 
to make any representation the Govemm'^nt of 
India would forward its proceedings to the Tribunal. 
This assurance was given to us by the Honourable 
the Finance Member himself. But, even while 
the Honourable Member was offering this bait, 
the Tribunal had already signed its report. A 
Report which had been arrived at without 
any hearing of the parties primarily concerned 
cannot but be condemned by everyone with the 
most rudimentary sense of justice. 

Coming to the consideration of some actual 
Lssnes^ Mr. Vassonji said ; 

May 1 mention, only for the sake of illus- 
tration in support of my argument, the case of the 
public debt of India? The Tribunal has taken 



without scrutiny the aggregate of the D^t. If 
properly analysed thatltebt would. I venturi to 
submit, be apportionable radically differently from 
the apportionment advised By the present 
Tribunal. 

The cost of the Burmese wars and annexation; 
the deficits in the Burman local administration 
ever since Burma became part of the Government 
of India; the share of Burma in the so-called War 
Gift,— these are instances which spring to one’s, 
mind. I think that the cost of the Burmese 
wars and annexation ought not to be charged either 
to India or to Burma; and so far as those nhounts 
add to the total of the Indian Public Debt, the 
same should be reduced and the amount debited 
to Britain, who has received the whole of tho 
benefit from such wars and conquests. Similarly, 
we are also persuaded that the so-called War 
Gift of over 189 crores of rupees being initially 
invalid, ought not to be charged against this 
country or Burma; the more so as, for the present, 
all war debts are in suspension. 

In order that the Indian Nationalist attitude 
might not be misunderstood, Mr. Vassonji 
added : 

By objection to this Report, we Indians are not 
(o be understood as desiring to add to the liability 
of Burma towards India. Far from it. All that 
we desire is that the matter be properly investigated 
into by an impartial Tribunal such as was promised, 
and with adequate safeguards that all relevant facts, 
materials and considerations would be submitted 
to that Tribunal before it makes its recommenda- 
tion. And may I add that if, as a result of 
such a proper and exhaustive investigation, the 
eventual liability of Burma is found, to be less 
than what the present Tribunal has recommended, 
India would not only freely accept such a decision; 
she would be really glad that a younger and less 
advanced sister starts upon her new life with a 
lc.sser burden than was at first proposed. We would 
not only be just towards Burma but even to be 
generous, if only in memory of the long years of 
our .association and affection; if only in the hope 
and wish that the door for future re-union should 
not be barred for her between India and Burma. 

Big Deficit in Railway Budget 

The Report of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee on the accounts of 1933-34 says : 

‘‘The total deficit in the railway budget during 
the years 1931-32 to 1934-35 amounted to about 
Rs. 32 crores. In 1935-36 the budget anticipated 
a deficit of only Rs. 2 crores, but judging from 
the actuals of tho first fe'w months it appears 
that the deficit will be much greater unless there 
is considerable improvement in earnings during 
the remaining months of the year.” 

The Committee proceed to observe : 

“The position is actually more disquieting than 
these figures indicate, because under the present 
accounting system certain expenditure which 
according to sound financial principles should be 
charged to revenue is being charged to capital.” 

Who are responsible for these huge 
deficits ? Not in the least, of course, those 
who lay down and control railway policy and 
manage the railways. 



Bengal Governmenfs Scheme for 
Training Defenus 

We have not seen the Bengal Govern- 
ment's sehemo for .training detenus for indus- 
trial and* agricultural occupalions “with the 
object of giving them fresh starts in life \vh(*n 
released/^ A brief press suramary says : 

The scheme is divided into Iwo l)art^. apii- 
ciilturaJ and industrial. With ivrt'renfe to thr 
» agricultimil sdieme the start will bo mad^ ^v^tl^ 
market gardeninu; and t'niit fanning Th('rc \\ill »>•' 
three camps, each with 25 ih-tmiis and com)»n^ma 
an area oi 150 acres. Each batrli is ('Xjifcted t“ 
remain in camp for three seai^ons whon alter tlnw 
would be proficient enough to undtaf aki* iiult'p*‘ndeni 
ventures. 

The indii.slrial scheme ]>rnvid('> facilili-e for 
training in small industries like (uUf'ry. pr«>ltery, 
brass workp anil umbrella maiiufa<-t ure Fourlet'O 
camps, wuth 15 delenus (aieh, are i)roposed f > Iv' 
established for this seel ion, the jw'iiod of tiamiug 
being one yt'ar. 

AH expenses, including workimi capital neec'^sary 
for both the snliemes, will be ^ll^lll''hed L/ th<' 
Government. During the training ])i'riod. minimura 
restrictions consistent with salc'ty, will br* imposed. 
— United Pres.s. 

Sir P. C. Ray, who is an omimuit indus- 
trialist and ha.s studied iridustrial and agri- 
cultural problems with parthnilar reterence to 
conditions in Bengal, has said of the seheine 
that 

he welcomed the idea of providing the del ''ini'- "witl 
facilities for making a nrvv sturt in life :e wed 
as as>’iPting in deNa loping the iinlur il n MUir ’.s <)<* 
the country. He, howevtT, tlujuiilil that if tli" 
scheme was to be made work‘d>l(' and reediv 
successful, the detenu.s uiuk r training diould not be 
made to feel that they w'cre lik<* iin-oner' uniler 
constant police surveillance. 

HLs concluding ob.servation should lud, 
however, be lost sip;ht of. 

The selieme can by no menus be i- 

a suVjstitute for the relensi' of the detenu.-: wliiei' 
IS demanded by the whole ((aiiifr-. . [Jnii<d I’ji,- . 

Another ])rominent public man who has 
pronounced an o]>inion on the selKunc is 
Mr. *Sarat ('handra i^ose, who was hims(*II a 
detenu for years and has beem i(*cently releas- 
ed. He said : 

Although he had not }>een able to work himsrdf 
up to be enthusiastic over it, ho felt that it 
deserved a fair trial nt the hand.s of the public 
and the detenus. The scheme was a j>artial 
recognition, though tardy, of the principle that the 
Government of the eoimtry had a \ei’y largo part 
to play in the dev( loyjrnent of its agriculture an<l 
industries and that “ administrative functions” 
were only a very small part of the duties they 
owed to the citizims. That being Ids view, lio 
welcomed any attempt, inadequate though it might 
be, on the part of the Government to perfonn 
t^ir duties towards their citizens. In lii.s view 
tu^nrever, in order to make tlio schf*me even a 


partial success, it was necessary that no humiUathug 
condition or restrictions^ shoum > imposed bn'I^e 
doionus, that the scope of the ^eme should be 
widened both as regards the nature and extent of 
training to be given and thu number to bo trained 
and that the detenus should be assured adequate 
financial aid from the State on the completion of 
I heir training in order to enable them to set 
tlivm.solvos up in busimss. He also urged the 
rjovemment not to inakt* sweeq^ing observations on 
<ietenu.s ms a class but distinguish between detenu 
Mild detenu. Finally, Mr. Sarat Bose welcomed 
the K'JecLiou of Mr. S. C. Matter, author of “A 
Kecnveiy Plan for Bengal ” for the working of 
the sclu'me, and felt, if obsbaclbs were not thrown 
in his way. he would not bo sparing in his effort.s 
to mak(' tlie scheme a suceesa. — A. P. 1. 


Abyssinian Military Tactics 

A ';///// (Ohicit'^o) of Aiigiiiit 1!) last writes ; 
it was significant news which came aiit of 
Alnssiiiia tJu' oth(‘r day. A body of Italian troops, 
m the siory ran, had cjiinpod for the night 
by a running .stream. Wluai the morning came 
thrro any si ream — a wlioh' n\'er had slopped 

luruimg’ lu.slead the clear, cool water, l.liere 
was nollu’ng but thi’ dry beil of rocks aucl dirt. A 
))arch('d regiment beat a haslv rolreat, and leached 
.it Ja.^t a precarious safely with forty dead and we 
know not how many wounded. 

Cinemas and Children 

The Gnanlian of Madras, whioh deaerve.s 
.special prai.se for the iinrcniitting attention it 
pays to the question of the influem!^ which the 
cinorua.s exereu'-e on the character.s of young 
and olil, writes : 

An .anal.y.’-i.s of tla* e.sfiniatcs of films we ha\M. 
been )>ublishing i^ iiis1riu'ti\ e. Of tfi(‘ 89 filni^j 
shown in two of llu' be.^t hou’-es m tlie city of 
Aiadras dm mg llie first liiilf of this ehliniale-; 
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d’lie geiierai (;ondu.sion i.s plain lhat children 
receive' little con.sideration from thi exhibitors. 
'’Hie assumption that cineiua.s are desirable 
enlerfainiuerit for children is WTong. 


Our Puja Vacation 

. "Die [Modern Review Office will rcraain 
dosed on aecount of the Durga Puja holidays 
from file IJrd October to the I Gtli October, 
inclusive. Taitters, money orders, etc., 
received during this period, will bo dealt with 
on the reopening of the Office. 

Septeuifeer 30, Um. Cj^TTKRJJ^^ 

’ Proprlci(ir, Tne 
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THIRD EDITION OF 

RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRIES 

BY 

MAJOR B. D. BASU, I. M. S. 

m THIS EDITION. 

THE BOOK 

HAS BEEN ENLARGED 
ITS GET-DP HAS BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED 
BUT THE PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED FROM Rs. 2-8 TO 

Es. 2 PER COPY 

POSTAGE EXTRA. 

BUT A COPY AT ONCE : 

The Modern Review Office, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
or Dr. L. M. Basu, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 

Dr. Rajanikanfa Das, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 

Specinl Erono77nst Intermit kmnl Lnhour OfTirc, Leaam of Nations : Formerly Lert/mr in EeonomicSt 
JSew York I nirersihj : So?)icfime Special Agent, Uepai'tment ot Labour, United Government* 

PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 

Price Rs 3. Postage Extra. 

'he Times of India, M«ay 26, 19:U : - 

“ It is the first systematic attempt to hriDg together all the available information 

n the subject of plantation labour and as sudi this book ought to find a place on the bhelf of every 
erious student of the Indian labour probJem.” 

Fo be had of— The Modem Review Office, Calcutta 


mSSOllNI AND THE CULT Of If All AN YOUIH 


An €ipo$ilion based on the speeches ol Denllo Finssollnl 

By P, N. ROY, m.a., Lecturer m Italian at the University of Calcutta 


Plot Koy is a fine scholar and has interpreted the Italian Saperman from a stodf 
of original material. The Mysore Economic Journal says: 

“ A study of Mussolini, the sabre rattling exponent of Fascism, is attempted by Mr. 
[toy on the basis on the dictator’s numerous speeches. Whatever Mussolini’s failures may 
>e, he rejuvenated Italy which was crumbling to pieces after the agony of a prolonged watT. 
tils new cult infused confidence and gained the allegiance of Italian patriots who were kficus 
>0 saving the gl‘>ry of Italia from the dust of imminent and destructive civil warfare. 
Dbis book gives Mussolini’s own interpretations of Fascism, which the author has oareflltiy 
sompiled and edited for the benefit of Indian readers who are anxious to learn sometuoiif 
ibout the masterful matter of the Italy of to-day. The book is well illustrated with anuro- 
iriaie pictures of the mauy-sided activities of the Duee in bis native ooautry." 


Profusely m^tiated. Oiutn (filt with Jacket Pnoe Bit, 3^ ool]|’ Poatiige.extfai 





D6rit8 thei^ koowled^’e of the Britifih period of Indian History mostlyi if 
not wholly, from the Works of British Authors. 

But these are one-sided and misleading. 


For a True Account of the British Period of Indian History, 

^ Read Major B. D. Basu’s Historical Works 

The Chief of them are ; 


I. 

II . 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

'VI. 


Rise of the Christian Power in India 
India Under the British Crown 
Consolidation of the Christian Power 
in India 

Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries 
History of Education in India Under 
the Rule of the East India Company 
The Story of Satara 


Rs. 

15-0 

99 

10-0 

99 

1-8 

*9 

2-8 

99 

2-8 

9f 

10-0 


Advance writos ; 

"'The Rtfte of the Christian Poirer in India, amply shows his vast learning, enidite 
scholarship and liercnleaii labour. Mr. Ramananda Cliattorjee, its able publisher has not spared any 

S ams to make it in every way \vorihy of the repa^atioa of Major Basil. It is difficult to write a true 
istory of Biitish India and Sir William Hunter has justly sod. ‘A ir- o history of the Indi.n people 
under Hritidi lulo has still to be pieced together frc*rn the archives of a hundred distant record r )om8. 

with a labour a'lnos^ beyond the powers of sny s-ngle man. and at an expense almost b^^yond the 

reach of any ordinary [irivate fortune.” Yet Mdj ir Basil has accomplished this ^ask and hus work is 
one that can safely servo as a model to other workera in the domain ot historical scholarship. 

One of the uaesti^ms that confront us in our study of B-itish Indian liistory is. “What was the 
reason of the su cess of the English in India?” The answer is given by .Major Basu m the words of 
a British ptfic r who wrote in 1S21 in the Asiatic Journal^ We must at once admit that our conquest 

of India was, through every struggle, more owing to the weakness of the Asiatic character than to the 

Imi-e effect of our own t*rilluint achievements ; and emp re rolled in upon us when we were merely 
contemplacng the protection of cur trade, or repelling the insult. Kiogaoms have been vacated for us, 
as if t'y magic spell ; and on the same principle we may t>et down as corra n that whenever one- 
tw'entieth part of the population of India becomes as provident and as scheming as our-olves. We 
shall run back again, in the same ratio of velocity, the same course of our original insignificence.” 
It is replete with statements and facis which throw mu h newr light on the history of India during 
the days of the Corat)any. The author has expl< ded many tin ories about some nf the most well- 
known Governor-General like Clive, Hastings, Dalhousie, Ellenb irough. Beniinck, Dalhousio and fret at 
nought previous opinions. To htive written that story from the point « f view ot an impartial critic 
and interpreted it for the benefit not only of the present but also of future generations of Indians has 
been the magnificent performance of Major Basu.” 


To be had of : The Modem Review Office, Calcutta 

Or of Dr. L. M BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad 


8A8ADHAR 81AHA, Ph.l)., BOOKSELLER, LONDON, 

Has startpd business io book-selling and is able to supply the needs of Indian 
readers direct from Europe. He intends to develop the second-hand book side ot the 
business especially. 

, His terms are cash on delivery or else payment throngb a Bank in London on 
j^msentatiott of invoice for the order. 

fei;. ..Addrem : 2, GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W, C. 1. 


BY R. D. BANERJI 

In two volumes of Royal 8vo. format Printed on the 
finest antique paper and illustrated by numerous plates 

Both Vols. I and II OUT Priee Rs. 2^ per Tol. 

Half-Morocco Binding, Rs 25 PerVoiume 

This book, which was written by the late Mb. R D. BANEEJI just 
before his death, is the finest history of Orissa yet published. The illustra- ; 
dons are all specially engraved on two-hundred screen plates. 

.From The Servant of India 

‘The second volume of this posthumous work fully maintmns the standard of the first Tiia 
difficult task of arraoRing and presenting in a readable form the sordid and disjointed history of a land 
during its decadence and painful death, has been attempted with considerable success, though the 
author has had to disgress very often to state and explain unused, forgotten or discovered original 
sources, on which that presentation is based. 

“The chapters on Maratha and British administrations afford much food for reflection to the 
administrators and citizens of India today. Marathas, Oriyas and Bengalis, Indians and Europeans in 
India, Hindus of different denominations and Muslims, have all poignant lessons to learn, mistakes to 
avoid, wrongs done to atone for. Appendix V shows the archaeologist Mr. Banerjee^to have been an 
impartial student of modern history as well, and he has rightly drawn attention to the failings of the 
people of Bengal from the days of Clive to those of Macaulay. This of course does not detract unduly, 
from the reputation of Bengal for eminent services rendered to many parts of India during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century and down to our own day. It is unfortunately a truth that the different 
peoples and communities in India, all through history to the present time, have tried to exploit or lord 
it over one another in various ways, under the aegis of some foreign rule. 

“In Chapter 29 Mr. Banerjee is in his own special sphere, and has certainly made an originid 
contribution to the study of Orissan art and architecture on scientific lines ; he has rescued it from many 
vague generalisations and guessworks. He concludes that the gap between the first mid toe seventh 
centuries (A. D.) in Orissan art highly is as inexplicable as remarkable, though he admits that there 
has inot been yet a full and accurate survey of Orissan antiquities, specially in the hilbStates, It fH 
possble, in my view, that present-day studies in toe origins of the so-called Qupta revival will in the 
near future show that the early mediaeval (seventh century) Orissan art, fnlly developed and striking 
at its first appearance, was only another florescence of toe same original Naga-Yakataka art (third' tor 
gizto centuries), as the (Inpta art was ; it is of course well known that toe Naga-Yakataka poUfb^ 
influence spread over Western (HtU) Orissa in that period.” 

For other opinions, see advertisements in previous issues of The Modern Review, 

AU lovers of history and literature should order their copies straightaway frehst] 

ITHE MODERN REV^W P)P1C1, CAEQllTli 


V volume is a seqnel tx) the author’s well-known work, “Rise of the Chris&a 

This too 18 a monumental work. 

.. , > Major Basu’s is surely the pioneer work* He has ransacked almost all the offieial ana 
offlom documents and Parliamentary Debates, He gives a true estimate of the operation , of 
Mministratiyo ma^inery of the couotrv from the days of the Mutiny right up to the Vioeroyal 
Lord R adiog. The^ tocua , of his highly pow*-rfui searchlight has illumined many obscure and 
corners of history. His judicial and critical spirit vitalised with his intimate and personal kaowh , 
of the political affairs of the country for nearly half a century has not only exploded some of t 
erroneous notions Mit coniirmed and corrected the historical conjectures. He is ever serious " 
shrewd and traces the spring of every |ioli»ical event of far-roaching imp>r'ance. Like an imj 
but cautious film operator ho releases the huge multi-colored procession of ev<^nts on the screen 
punctuating with short suggestion, pithy pronouncements and clear comment>irics His queries 
histoncat episodes are^ cliartningly witty and wise* With a keen historic, sense sphndour and 
be handles the broader issues in their minutest details. Religons, socio-poli ical, educational* 
tprial, commercial and fiscal policies have been masterlv interpreted and documented with authorii 
tive evidences very rarely accessible to many. His highly informative treati e on the educadOflMl^^ 
acUvities in India under the rule of the E. 1 . Coy., first published in ^he “Modern Review” of CalCdt^ 
and then separately publish^ is a constant bread to the curiou-i and the conductors on the cultural front|' 
Foreign negotiations, Afghan, Persian and Russian, have been clearly enunciated and 
throw a flood, of light on the “sphere of intlu^ncx)” and India’s political p^siti m in relation to othW 
countries. His treatment of exchange and currency questioDs, agriciiburai and military policies 
be pf immense va'ue lo experts and political Pundits. He cleverly leads us to the origin of socio^^t 
political and economic problems which have given rise to aginations and questions of periodical*. reforniB«^. 

Major Basu is no mere compiler. He is 'thoroughly scientific and stands sho ulder 
shoulder with Stubbs and Gardiner. Jle gives an organic unity to the historical facts with a f ee, frault^ 
and refreshing air. 

Praised also in The People, The Modern Review, The Leader, The Servant of India, Advance^fl 
The Hindustan Review, The Mysore Economic Journal, The Indian Nation, etc. 

Price Rs. 10. Postage Extra 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCITITA 

Or of Dr. L. M. BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 

Jusf Oaf CANONS OF Jusf Oaf 

ORISSAN ARCHITECTURE 


By NIRMAL KDMAR BOSE 

Fully Illustrated with 46 Plates. 

A scientific study of the forms and engineering methods used by the 
architects of ancient and mediaeval Orissa. Seven rare palm leaf manuscripts 
have been used in this work. Original texts, English translations and notes. 

Price Ps. 10. postage extra, 

pinion of Mr. E. J. Rapson 

As the author explains in bis Introduction, Indian architecture has hithertu becax,BUuiie4 
defly from personsl observation and by means of comparison with the forms of /Western architoottun^ 
i recent years, however, the importance has been mpre fully iecoeai8<4 of bmtfing to bw on dw 
Lijoot the information embo^ed in the Sanskrit nilporSastraa and the traditional lore which has boefl 
iad^ down from generation in the femilies of Indian craftsmen. /■/ 

The object of the author has been to illustrate the existing monuments of Orissa and’''te 
itMibe their chataotoristio features with the aid of all these three sources of knowl^^-obsemtW 
literamre and tradition. He has produced a valuable work of tefetenoe. The usefulness of 
il efibaimd by a Dictionary of architectaral terms. 


AN APPEAL BY BANKURA SAMMILAN! 

The Public are aware that this year there has been a complete failure of crops in the district 
of Bankura and the prospect of agriculture is very gloomy. Last year the eiops were almost a failure 
and what little the people of the district could lay by from last year's scanty crops has already been 
exhausted and actual slai vation sbires them in the face. The cullivating classes are in a state of 
despair and no (css so are the artisan classes who are absolutely without work. The ciondition of 
middle class gentry who can in normal times somehow make two ends meet c^an Jetter be imagined 
than described. 

On the o<‘casion of visitations of famine in former years, the Bankura Sammilani was able to 
carry out the work of relief of the distressed and suffering humanity with the si:(»ntaneoiis help from 
the generous public both in India and abroad. The gaunt spectre of famine is stalking the land and 
the distress on this occasion is likely to be more acute than previously. To add to the cup of misery 
which is already full, a devastating flood has swept aw.^y hundreds of villages in North Bankura 
bordering on the river Dimodar. Tlic flavor* caused in portions Barjora, Slejia, Sonamukfii, Patrfisayer, 
lodas beggars all description. In some places no trace of habitation is visible. The villagers have lost 
all their (tattle and other belongings and the immediate need of the hour is to clear the debiis, remove 
the decomiiosiid (ureasses from under them and give adciiuato assistance to the villagers to rebuild 
their homes and to carry on for some time. 

Mr. Krishna Chandra Boy, Assistant Secretary of the Saminilani, has already visited -the affected 
areas and distributed su-*h relief as the limited resources of the Sammilani permitted. The magnitude 
of the distress reiiuires a much larger amount than the Sammilani can affoid. Timely help in 
present stage of the di.stress will save many lives and help to ward off a disaster which is as widespread 
in extent as teriiiie in its conscquen(‘es. The Sammilani approaches the gcneious public for help to 
enable the Sammilani to cope wiili liie iiumanitariau work which it has undertaken. 

Any kind of help will be iliaukfuily accepted and acknowledged by Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, 
President of the Bankura Sammilani, at the Prabasi & Modern Review Office, 120*2, Upper 
Circular Road. 


BANKURA SAMMILANI t.)FFlCE, 

20B, Sankantolla I]ist Line, 

Calcutta, the 2Gth August, 1935. 

RAMAi?rA:<mA CirATTETunE, President, 1 

(L'diior “rrnhdsi Modern Bemew'') 
DiQAMBAU ClIATTErMEE, 

(Ex Jtiduc, Caloith Ilifjh ConrI) 

Rai BasajVta Kt’mah Nr^t(;i BAiiAnni, Vice-President, i 
(Retired (iovirmnent Pleader) 
Bholanatu Ba.vcrjee. Vic'o-President 

(Reined Exvruiire Engineer) i 

Biio.rAncRLLAv Ua/.uv, Vifc-Piesidcnt, 

[Reined Disinci Magistrate) 

Rev. a. E. Brow.v, Vicc-I ‘resident, 

{Prineipnl, Bankura Weahy an College) j 

Rai llEMAyTA Kcmau Raha BAiiAnra. Vice-President, j 
(III a red Post Master General) j 

Dr* Sir Kedak Nath Das Vice-President, 

* (PtinripaL Carmudiml Medical College) i 

JBai Saheb Ram Nath Mukhkrjee, Vice-President, i 
(Editor, ''Ih^ikura DarpatC) 

EAMSAPAJr BilATTACIIARYA BaHADUR, 

/r>.* J ^ . Vice-President, 

KHetired Assistant Magistrate) 


B. K. Cno'BmniTRT, Bnr~aULaw 

Rai Hari Pkosad Bankrjee Hahadtjh, 

( Merchant d- Landholder^ 
Bhetnath Koley, (Timber Merchant). 
Prof. J^otish Cuandra Mandoe 


Kedak Nath Chatteiuee 
Rishi.vdra Nath Sarkeu, Lfonorary Secretary, 
(Advocate, Calcutta High Court) 

Be.ioy Kumar Piiattachai£va, Treai^urer, 

(Advocate, Ualculla High Court) 
Krisna Chandra Roy, Assistant Secretary and 

Assistant Treasurer. 
(Pleader, Ahpore Judge's Court) 

Abani Kanta Mandol, Assistant Secretary. 

Radhika Prosad BAKEarEE. (Journalist). 

Dtt. Anatu Bandiiu Roy, Surgeon, ^ 

^ ^ (Sammilani Medical School 

Dr, Dukoadas Gupta, Senior Physician, 

^ ^ (Sammilani Medical School^ 

Dr. Ramgoti Baneiuee, Superintendent, .4 

, (Sammihni Medical Schoc^ 


Important for the cultures 

The Renaissance of Indian Art has nov become an accomplished fact. Even the Western "f 
World of Art has given recognition to it. 


Special Offer 

CHATTERTEE’S PICTURE ALBUMS form a series of Seventeen nnmbers, each containing , 
^ 16 coloured reproductions. Of these No.i. I and 10 are. out of print. The other Fifteen numbers— 
which are all indepetuienl—ATQ priced at Rs. i each, postage As. 6. The u-sual price for tliese 
Fifteen numbers is Rs. 30 plus postage Rs. 2. 

A small number of these sets of 15 are yet available. So long they are available, our 
readers are given the following offer ; 

The Pull Set of Fifteen for Rs. 18-8. Post free in India 
Any Ten Numbers for Rs. 134. » » » « 

Any Five Numbers for Rs. 7-0. » n n •> 

124 per cent of the above values should accompany V. P. P. orders in stamps. Rebate 
to the same extent will be given for delivery taken by hand. 

Only A Few Sets Left 

CHATTERJEE’S Albums are of Great Value— Historical and Artistic. 


THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE 


Abanindranath Tagore—The Master 

Nandalal Bose—Acharya, Kalabhawan, Sautiniketan 

Sukhalata Rao— The famous painUr-aulhoress 

OaKaaendranath Tagore— The Master and creater 

of a Sutiool 

Asit Haidar— Principal, Lucknow Scliool of Arts 

Jamlni Prakash Oanguli—Late Vico-Principal, 

Calcutta iSchooi of Arts 
Sailondra Nath De— Vice-Principal, Jeypore 

Art School 

Abdur Rahman Chughtai— The foremost 

Musalraan Painter 
Samarendranath Gupta— Principal, Mayo School of 

Art, Lahore 

Sarada Ukil— The famous painter of Delhi 
Mukul Principal. Govt School of Art, Calcutta 
M. V, Dhurandhar— Vice-Prindpal, School of 

ArU Bombay 

iKolaram— (Old Master) 


Surendranath Kar— Teacher, Kalabhawan, ^ 

Santmiketan 

Fratima Devi— The Gifted daughter-in-law of the 

Poet 

Bireswar Sen— School of Arts, Lucknow 

Dcvipi-asad Kay Chowdhiiry--Principal, Govt 

Sc hool of Arts, Madras 

Khsitindranath Majumdar— Indian Society of 

Oriental Art 


Mahabir Prasad Varma— Maharaja Burd wan’s ^ 

Court Painter 


Dhirendra Kumar Dov-Varma 1 Painters of the 
Ranada Charan IJkil f India House 

Sudhangsu Cliowdhuri J London 

Manindiabhusan Gupta— Instructor, Govt School 

of Art, Calcutta 

Ramen Chakravarty— Head Master Govt School 

of Art Oaloutta 


Late Suren Ganguli 


Late Dpendra Kishore Ray Chowdhuri 
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Items are mo^e than aids to 
beauty. They* are things of 
beauty themselves and beauty 
born of Ajanta passes in to the 
user’s face. For, real, facial 
beauty under modern condi- 
tion is that charm, which 
consists in freshness of looks 
and exhilaration of spirits. 



Notional soap and Chemical 
Works, llniUcd :n Calcntta 





^ No more bother about memorizing definitions 
. *or intricate grammatical rules. The English language 
'^can now be mastered easily and quickly. 

Grenville Kleiser, the wdl-known author of over 
a score of standard works, 
has discovered a new raethod 
which is embodied in his 
famous Correspondence 
Course in Practical English" 
and Mental Efiicicncy. It is 
^ so simple, and interesting 
that it gives you a command 
over the English language 
in the shortest time possible. 
It requires just half an 
hour of your spare time 
every day and enables you 
to— 


Enlarge Your Vocabulary by Thousaiidii 
Expressive Words; 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place; 

Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar and Idio^; 

Write Tactful and Forceful Letters, Essi^ 
Advertisements, Articles, Stories, Sp6ecll^ 
Petitions, Memorials, etc.; ' 

Become an Eogaging Conversationalist 
Attract Attention in Social Gatherings 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and Influence 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position and'^ 
Achieve Greater Success. 



MASTER WRITERS HAVE PRAISED THIS COURSE. 



; ^lls Parker Butler, 

Iftipuirtr JIumoriat ami 
' Short- Story Writfr. 


“A good idoa oxculloiU- 
ly worked out. Supplies 
what nine out of Um men 
rand wog^eii need before 
put pen to paper 
or open mouth before 
an audience. I should 
uspeoiatly meonmeud it 
Nto college graduates. 



Rupert Hughes, 

Noifid Norrluit, T\-jti 
ami Jhamatist. 

“Any one who cuu- 
Hcicntiously follows the 
attractive path you have 
laid out ought to llnd 
himself bettor infurmod 
tliiui most of our writers 
and speakers uro, and 
itlflo iiioro doKtoroiis iii 
the wielding of vrnrds.'’ 



John M. SIddall, 

h\jnntmrly Kdilor of 
Armrican Magax i w. 


“A most helpful Uoursi*. 
There is no doubt but 
that the men and women 
taking this CV)urse would 
be ablo to express them- 
selves ill clear, roni’iso, 
forceful English.’* 



E. J. Wheeler, 

KdfUrr 

'*Chtrretd Opintori." 

“1 eiuiuot conceive how 
any such coin so could bo 
constructed tliat would lx» 
an iinprovcnunit upon this 
and I CAiino eoucoixe of 
any one’s pursuing this 
cour'»c e niseieniiously 
without >n' ig henetited 
in a in.arked degree.” 



Mary Roberte 1 

loAtnent JfowUsi end^ 
Dramatist 
“Your lossoiiB 
be excellent for 
purpose. Also the 
lion, of books for 
appeals to m*' 
sti'ongly. It looks 
scholarly and most intelfl^^ 
gently compllod course j 
instruction and writing!^ 


All lines of business, all trades, all professions, 
arts and sciences are represented among Mr. Klciser's 
students who number more than 100,000 all over the 
world. Write for full particulars to-day to The 
|ratorial- Institute, opposite Edward Park, Delhi 6, or 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

Opp* Edward Park, DELHI, 5. 

Send me full parUculaiN of tho Kloisor Corrospoiideuco tloitrf 
for utraiuing Mu<4loiy of Eugligih. Enclosed two annas in stamp 
for posiogo, oic. 

Name 



COUPON. 


Address.,., 


Indira & Other Stories 

By tho Great Novelist 

BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEB 

Translated into En^,'lish by the Cambridge 
Professor J, J). Anderson, d.ijtt. 

Re. 1-8. Postage extra. 

Illustrated, 


Leucaderina 

Read Booklet freely 
Distributed *by 

R BANE’RJI 

IIIIIIJAM, E.I.K. 


KING & CO.. ^ 

IIOMKOPATUIC CIIKMIHTS, 

90-7- A, HAfjh'hON Road, ani» 45, \V KU.BSi.tT 
SruKicr, CALCUTTA. 

Only pnp'st medicines from Bcjoricke and 
Tafel of America are stocked. Rates — ordinar^' 
mother tinctures 8 as. per dr, 1 to 1‘jth dil/ 
at [ as. a dram, 13 to 30th dil. at 6 as. av 
dram, ‘20)th dil. at As. 1‘2 a dram. I 


The Garden Creeper Baldness, Hair-falling 


A Very Striking Transitional Novel 
By SANTA DEVI and SEETA DEVI 

Iia.USTRATED. 

Price Rs. 2-8, Postage extra. 


Two Novels by the Gifted Novelist 

SEETA DEVI 


Dandruff, grey hjjir, etc., all hair disease'* 
are sncoessfully treated by the specialist and 
experienced Doctor N. C BASH, bsc., m.b., 
t.hT.m., DPH. with newly invented well-tried 
specific medicines. For postal treatment,; 
age, duration, samples of hair, etc., full parti-i 
culars to bo sent. One month’s medicine Ra. 2,. 
3 months Rs. 5. 

SKIN CLINIC— 120, Comwallia Street 
Calcutta 


The Knight Errant I White Leprosy 

Ra. 2-8. Poatfltrp PirfrA • ^ 


Rs. 2-8. Postage extra. 

The Cage of Gold 

Rr. 2-8. Postage extra. 


SURETY CURED IN ONE DAT 
White spots are changed into natural 
colour on applying three tiroes only by it> 
quick marvellous effect. A guarantee may be! 
given for returning the double price iix 
case of failure. Price per tin Rs. 3 only.! ,! 

Manager. PDT.JilAHABfR AOSlUBHABA^f 






18 A WORTinrHTLV A£SKI m BVSIirCRfl BUttiDINO, TBC SBtCKSS THAt ! 
ATTAlMEn HINOUSTHAN'S BFFOhTS TO 8EUVE THE PUBUO HAS MS CMKOtf'i 

PUBUC CONFIDENCE • ;i 

ITS YEARS OF 

Evficiest Manaohment, FAfR Dkaunos, Prompt SmtEmcHT, 

OB CLAIMS LtBERAl. ’iKRMS. EKTt'RPniSK. JUDICIODS RESERVES, - 
Sound Invsstmksts, Huge Assets and Usefud Service' 

HAS CREATED PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 

Tfie following figures will convince you t 

New Business Bonus 

FFU THOU8x\ND» TEK YEAB 

(ExcEFjfc) Endowment Rs. 23 ® 

Rs. 2,50,00,000 On Whole Life Rs. 23 

Hindusthan Co-Operative Insurance Society, Ltd! 


IIeabOfucc: HINDUSTHAN BLDGS., CALCUTTA. 
Brandies-. LiOMlUY. DEI.HI. PATNA. .MADKAS. 


N. SARKER, Gen- Manager. ; ^ 
0/necs : ALL OVER INDIA & EAST/ 


QUMARESH 

It ^ psfabl «Iip(J a unique reputation for cuiiug Liver 
troubles in Infants and adults alike. It is a puivly 
veg(MiP)le proilucr, wiili 100 p'<*r cent indiL'enous lieibs. 

J^^'ltlVf3 have been recoided in lutes inal troubles 

duriiifc dentition ; Hepatic obstruction; 8uminoL Diarrha^a; 

Worm conditions; Ammbic Dy^^entery ; Post-natal anon^Yia 
and gastro-intestinal rioub es after clnhl-birth . Qtimaresh 
Is a wonderful tonic after severe acute diseases. 

SHOTHANOL RHITOOL 


The latest diccoverv in the indiL^enons drug 
wo Id which is theare*te 5 t help to the Pny^^icians 
to fiaht out. Peri Heri and epidemic drop^v. 
Jr is of particular benefit in dropsy, asc tps with 
we knes^ of heart, hit/hiv efflcieons in .laundice, 
(Elemaand General Ana'^arca. Testinv nuls from 
a I parts of the c<Minrry have received 

euIoffisiniBr the nnfailini^ effil'-acy of ‘^SGOTH ANOL.’’ 
Samples with Iiieratme is at yoor di^pot'al. 


To correct all functional disturbances 

Menstruation -ll 

Invaluable in Dvsmenorr ooi, AnfiPnqrrh(Ba,;|g 
Afenorrhasria and Sreriliiy. Positive effect infacr|i 
do'^^. Ad pr€*d and prescribed by the leadieii^^l 
Ovr^jooo offisrs. 

Literature and samples to the professioti' 
on application. 


THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, SALKIA, HOWRAH. 

OR 

Itepresf^taHves : 

THE4NTERNATIONAL SURGICAL Co., 

SnndBunt Ro»d. Ol'fftum, BOMBAY, 4 . 





M. B. Sirkar & Sons 

B. Sirks^r 


(Son &;Grandso*ns of Late 


MANUPACTURINO JEWELLERS. 

Dealers in Guinea (22-ct) Ooid only. 

124 & 124/1, Bow'Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Telephone*:— B. B. 1761. Telegram^:— Brilliants 

Kecently separated from my brothers, with 30 years’ experience, I have 
started the above-named Jewellery shop. All sorts of Genuine Jewelleries, 
various kinds of Guinea-Gold Ornaments and Silver Ware in stock 
for sale. Tour sympathy, co-operation and trial earnestly • solicited. 

Old yold and silver exchanged with new ornaments. 

Catalogue free on application. 



LfiV£R WRIST WATCH 
at Rs. 2-10 

GUARANIKED 5 TEARS 



Moat comfortablf*. fashionable, accurate and durable, 
iitted with Rascope Tjever Machinery erivou away at 
this ‘ hcfip pritte Nit^kel c^ise Rs. 210, Superior 
quality Ks. 3-4 and Gold-plated tase Rs. 4-8, 
heciantfular Rs. 7-8. Three watches, postage free. 
;|IiDe watches, one vvatch of the same quality free. 
^Disapproval money back. 


! BEST BOX CAMERA 

^ • 


A new import in cameras which 
beats all cameras in the market. 
Good opportunity for beginners to 
learn photography quickly* Com- 
plete with tne dozen printing 
paper. 4 film exposers, strong lens 
and developing chemical Instruc- 
tions free. Price Rs. 2-12 Postage 
and packing extra. For three at a 
postage free. Money refunded if disapproved. 



PHARAT UNION TRADING 00. 

2394 (Sm. M. X), CtilotittR 


Remember Musical Instruments! 

When Doing Your Puja Shopping 



The claim of musical instruments as presents 
for your dear ones on festive occasions is by no 
means less than that of clothes and ornaments. 

The House of Dwarkin's has been dealing in 
musical instruments for over 60 years and it is 
here that you can get your needs filled to your 
satisfaction. There is a fine and. large assortment 
of Harmoniums. Violins. Esrsjes, Setars, Organs, 
Gramophones. Records, Flutes,^ &c. which the firm 
« ffers at the very lowest prices ofimpatibie with 
reliability. Every article offered by Dwarkin^S is 
protected by a guarantee of flawlessness. 

Please umie for catalogue staling far what 
insirummts : 

DWARKIN&SON 




' ; Course 

. of Famous System 
of Scientific 
Mind'Training 
Now Ready. 

Write For Free 
Book, “The Science 
of Success,” To-day. 

The Qrpatest system of ficipn- 
* tjfic Mirjd-Trainiritrllie world 
has ever aeon conios before the 
people of tins couulry now in 
a new and i^reatly improved 
form. 

Polmanistn lias lK3come the 
New' IVlmariisin'-a modern 
Uourse lor Uie modern mind, a 
Course wliioh^ deals with the 
problems of today with iriotho<ls 
aUupied to the inH.‘d.s of totlay. 

Formerly there wore only 
12 Little Urey Hooks— each ot 
thorn,” says the Baroness 
Orozy.’ “a small ^^old luine 
wliioii goes to eurioli the biaiu 

Today ‘there are 15, and 
they deal wnh such subjects 
fw 

-Driving out the Inferiority Complex 
-Howto Achieve your Purpose in 

life 

'-Concentration and Mental Control 
—The Remedy for Mind- Wandering 
r-The Science of Self-Realisation 
-The Qualities of the Money Brain 
-Self-Expression and Personality 
—How to Become Popular 
—Good Judgment In Business 
—How to Handle Facts Scientifically 
—Your Sub-Conscious Life 
—How to Create Original Ideas 




Vandyk 

SIR HERBERT BARKER 
who advises cveiw reader who wants to 
succeed to **Take-up Pelmanism/* 

SUCCESSFUL ACTION 

pELVIANISM strenglhcna and 
^ dc\Vlops ail Ihe valuable <iualities 
of your brain. It trivet you a won- 
deiful all-round increase in powder 
and ('apacity. It develops and 
strengthens your : 

-WILL-POWER 
-ENTERPRISE 
-OBSERVATION 

COURAGE 

-DECISION 
-DRIVING 
FORCE 
-BUSINESS 
ACUMEN 


-INITIATIVE 
-JUDGMENT 
-CONCENTRATION 
-SELF- 

CONFIDENCE 
-ORGANISING 
POWER 
-MEMORY 

-PRESENCE OF 
MIND 

and many important qualities. It 
teaches you the secret ot successful 
action and gives you Personality. 


‘ praised By the great 


Ufe 

^Pelmanlsm In Action 

and, of course many others. 

The New Pel man Course 
embraces all the latent discover- 
ies in Practical P>ychulogy. No 
pains liave been spared to 
make it Iho hnest Course that 
can be taken up, by any man or 
womau who wishes to achieve 
success (with the money- 
i^wards of success in any 
BuBineas, Trade jor Profession 
as well as in Social or Public 
life. 


n^fEAT men praise , Pelmanism 
^ and recommend it to their 
friends. “I know of no other method, 
to compare with it.’’ writes Sir 
H^^rbert Barker. “The system 
brightens our outlook on the glorious 
possibilities nf life ; strengthens pd 
quickens our memory and under- 
standing ; gives coherence and 
clarity to our thoughts, and enhances, 
unbelievably, our capacity for intellec- 
tual enioyment -and usefulness. 
Benefit beyond computation can be 
secui^ by all who will follow the 
directions given in the Course.” 


SAyjS; ©F W? 

PELMANISM. 


POR upwards of 50 yeara^ 
"Truth” has .enjoyed a., 
world- wide reputation for fear- .i) 
less and independent criiicism-)’ 
Unaiipreliensive of consequeor : 
ces. It has been the courageous v 
exfioser of knavery and .tiie; !, 
peisistent advocate of every ; 
movement which it has felt txy ' 
bM tor the public wellare-' 
"Truth” has* now made a- 
special investigation iuio the 
meuLs of the New Pelmanism 
and has issued a report, a copy 
of which can be obiained on ^ 
application. Here are a few 

extracts : - 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

<«THE Pel man Institute h^ 

* for many years studi^ 

the principles underlying the 
acthievement of feu<*cess, and ' 
acquired a systematic and 

formulated knoAdedge of, the 
way in which those principles 
w^ork. It has m lact, plat*ed r 

success on a scieutilic basis. 

* ♦ ♦ 

uThE Pel man. Institute must 
^ be unique in the richness 
of its resources and this un- 
doubtedly explains its outstand- 
ing pre-eminence. In its uwn 
field ot applied psyoliology. to 
evojy day net?d.s it certainly 
need never fear a rival- 

A FULL description of the New 
Pelmanism is given in a book 
entitled “The Science of Success.*^ 
To obtain a copy of this book^ 
together with a copy of “Truth's” 1 
Report, cut out the foiiowing . 
coupon and post it today. 

POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
TO THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 

Indian Headwartm DaW* *, 

Branch : 102.-1S, CUve Street* 
Calcatta. 

Floaoo Bond free— , 

1. A ci>py of ‘‘The Science of Suceest.” 

1 A copy of ‘‘Truth's” Special liepork 
on th« Ktilarjjod and Improved Course. 

Name 

Address 


•w 


Occupation. 

IjUl CMncMamwi— >• CanfUIntltil 






ASSOCIATION LTD. 

90/11A, Harrison Road, 
CALCUTTA 


Manufacturers 

of 

Ail kinds of pure Vaccines, which can 
be had fresh from the Laboratory in 
any quantity and strength. 



Our Mew Products t 

(1) SYRUP'LAXA— A mild and sure laxative, very 

palatable to taste and a liver tonic. 

( 2) LACTOLAN— Very efficacious in cases of 

infection. Highly recommended by the 
doctors and extensively used in Government 
Hospitals. 

(3) ARSENO-TYPHOID~A marvellous remedy for 

all cases of Filariasis, such as Big Legs, 
Elephantiasis, etc. 

Maditra Agent:— Mr. A. P, KESAyAN, ].64, Mint Street, MADURA. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO THE CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

Good remuneration to respectable and influential agents. 
Ask tor our descrlpHvo pries lists and asrsncy terms 




[ WILL BUy 

HINDUSTHAN 


* ^HiT NOT 

• THIS PUJA O 



Portable Model No. 105 
Single Spring with 
automatic Brake and 
Metal Diaphragm 
Sound Box Complete 
Rs. 45. 

Col. Rexin; Rs. 47-8. 

HINDUSTHAN 

6-1 Akrur Dutt Lane :< Calcutta 


lllmtraUd eatalogw 
sent free on request 




EFFERSAL 

EFFERVESCENT FRDIT SALINE 

valuable in 

ALL DIGESTIVE AILMENTS 

Purifies Blood, Improves 
Appetite, Keeps the System fit 

Absolutely non-habif-formlng 


BENGAL CHEMICAL :: CALCUTTA 





•GROW NEW HAIR THIS 
EASY WAY AND LOOK 
YEARS YOUNGER 

“Vitex” world’s best hair grower pre- 
pared according to the indication of 
Dr. Moran of Paris, revitalizes 
and stimulates the hair bulbs into 
vigorous growing activity. It takes 
only three minutes a day, yet in tliat 
short time it performs wonders. 
Dandruff disappears in less tlian eight 
days, hair stop falling and new hair 
appear on bald patches thus overcoming 
baldness permanently. 

Vitex treatment is easy to follow and is 
equally beneficial to both men and women. 

Rs. 5/> per bottle. 


VITCX, 

HAIR ROOT VITALIZeI 

COES TO THE ROOT OF HAIR TROUBj 


Pearline Beauty Products (Paris) 

P. 0. Box 493. BOMBAY. 

Calcutta Agent: M/s KEMP & CO.* LTD,, 

■ . 10. Olivo Row Oalciiffa. 

Punjab: M/s Dr. lAISINQH & SON, 

' The Mall. Uhore. 

M/s J. F. LETOILLE, Chemist, 

Mrtnnf TYriAil AlAflraa 


PAYABLE in ADVANCE— itnnual • itilatt<i 
Rs. 8-R ; foreign Rs. 11>8 or 18 Shillings or. 
.*) Dollars. Half-yearly: inland Rs. 4-8, foreign’ 
Rs. 6 or 9 8h. e 

The price of a single or specimen copy is 
As. 12, by V. P. P. As, 16, Back numbers 
when available As. 13 gach post free ; by 
V. P, P. Re. 1. The price of a bopy out- 
side India Is. 6d. 

Terms strictly Cash, or Value Payable on 
delivery by post 

Cheques on Banks situated outside Calcutta 
must include annas six extra for commission. 

If old subscribers do not renew subscrip- 
tions or give notice of discontinuation in due 
time, Ihe next issue is sent by V. P. P. on 
the presumption that that is their desire. 

Complaints of non-receipt of any month’s 
issue should reach this office within that 
month quoting the “Subscriber Number.” 

SCAI.K OF ADVEUTISKMENT CHARGES. 

OuDfNAHY Ai>vi:rtisbmk.nt3, Sinolk Inskrtiow. 

Rs. As. 


Per ordinary page 40 0 

„ Dalf-page or I column 21 0 

„ Half a column 11 0 

„ Quarter column 6 0 

„ One-eighth column 4 0 


Ratks for Dispbay Advertisements. 


Single Insertion. 

Inland. Foreign. 

1 Page ■ Rs. 120 £ 9. 

* „ Rs. 70 £ 5. 08 , 

* , Rs. 40 £ 3. 

Rates for special spaces on enquiry. 

Advertisers desirous of effecting change in stand- 
ing advertisements, in any issue, should send 
revised advertisement copies within 15th of the 
preluding month. We do not hold ourselves 
responsible for any advertisement block being 
damaged or lost 

77/e Modern Review reserves the right to 

discontinue any advertisements or to delete or 
alter words or phrases which in the editor’s opinion 
are objectionable. We do not also hold outselves 
responsible tor printing mistakes. 

Advertisers are requested to take back their 
blocks within 15 days after sending stop orders. 
Otherwise we wiU not hold ourselves responsible 
for the loss of or damage to any bloek or mocks 
left with us. 

The fTlodern Reufew Office 

i20-3, Upp er 


i 






i^re^iwfii 



Deliciously 
Cool O' 
Fragrant 


EXCESSIVE 

OILINESS 

BLEMISHES 

DRYNESS 

SALLOWNESS 

BLACK HEADS 


GIVE YOUR 
SKIN AN EVEN 
SMOOTH SURFACE 
KEEP YOUR 
SKIN LOVELY 


l&rwil 




»t7^l 


Gain Beautiful Hair By Using ‘RADIOH’ CASTOR Oil 
Makes Poor Hair Strong & Vigorous 


OTHER 'RADIUM' 
SPECIALITIES FOR 
HEALTH ^ BEAUTY 

RADIUM OIL 

RADIUM EAU-DE-COLOGNC 
RADIUM TOOTH PASTE 
RADIUM COCOANUT OIL 



'MaautoiCtared by 

RADIUM 

LABORATORY 


Sold hy 

GOOD STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


Sole Distributors .. 

Basak Factory 

3, Brojodiilal Street, CaicuHa,. 
PHONE 218 B. a 


,|roTe.firf>e*?r2 









J. i » VV**.«»V*W**V» wuAVt -w— ^ • T~ 

to 4 Oz. Original Sealed phials are available. 
Catalogue on request. 

GUERNSEY’S OBSTirRICS 

AND 

DISEASES OF WOMEN AND YOUNG 
CHILDREN Rs. 13. 

SETT DEY & 

JUST PUBLISHED JUST PUBLISHED 

OITA TEACHING 

or 

BHAOWAT OITA 

by 

Kadha Charan, b. a„ b.sc., 

With text, English Translation and commentaries. 

Second Edition. Price Rupee One and annas Eight : 
Postage and packing^ annas Eight only. 

(this forms extra Vol. 6 of the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus series of the Panini Office) 

7b be had of 

THE PANINI OFFICE 

49, Leader Koad. Allahabad, U. P., INDIA. 


WHY SUFFER 


Fi'oni 


I l?s. 2 plus 
'postage 


G. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


1. Pyorrhcoa. 2, Deafness 
3. Diabetes. 4. Rheumatism , 

[). Painful Menstruation J 

IjepT-osy 'I 
Phthisis 1 

Mercury | Rs. 5 plus postage 
Asthma 
Uric Acid J 

Always insist on Dr. Sinha’s efficacious remedies. 

Dr.J. N. SIN HA, 

134, Raja Rajendra Lall Mittra Road, 
Belliaghatta, Calcutta. 


FREE I ABSOLUTELY FREE II 

Ral Sahib Dr. K. C. Dass* 

Seerete of Happy Life 

A booklet on Health, Wealth & Prosperity is 
being given free : Apply to 

Dr ROV, 30-2, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 



water bottles, Hmr OB. - 
and other kinds of fluid. 

It closes the bottles and 
pints tightly and quickly. 
No leaking, no spoiling, 
bottles look nice— kept 
always in stock. 

Industrial Machinery Co., 

* 14, Clive Street, 

* Calcutta 


Wanted ? 


A good job is waiting for you somewhere. To 
ascertain it. get help from these valuable books, 
Guide to Imperial Services • Rs. 3, Careers for 
Indians. ..Rs. 2. Small Scale Industries... Re. 1-8, 
Foreign Studie8...Rs. 2-5. British Studies- •• Re. 1-8, 
Indian Studies • Rs. 3, Indian Industrial Industries... 
Re. 1-8, Higher Scholarships (Govt.. University, States 
and Public) - Rs. 3, Thousands of copies .sold 
up-to-date. Send Your t )rd(3r Today. 

The News Agency (MR), 

Chipitola, AGRA. 


EXPERT ASTROLOGICAL WORKS 

CoNsri.T : B. Sliridliar Ganapathy Baliga, Astrologer 
P, 0. Bantwal S. Kanara. India. 

Trained nudt^r tlie Astrologer of the 

world Prof. B. SURYANA RAIN RA W, b.a.. m.u.a.s., 
F.R.T 1 ..S, etc. Ifeceived highest testimonials from 
])ersons living in America, Uhina, Canada. Neder- 
lands, Ceylon, etc. A trial order will convince you 
marvellously. Charges :'-Life Reading Rs. 15. 
Complete horoscope Rs. 25. Annual-reading with 
monthly details ineduding dates Rs. 10. Honoiary per 
3 (luestions Rs. .5. Please state correct Inrth-date, 
time, montli and year with birth-plac.e. For the 
cliargos about mfirkot fluctuations, cotton, wheat, 
shares, eb ., apply urgently. No communications 
will be attended to unless accompanied remittance 
in advance. 


KNOW THY FUTURE 

Astrology A Science and 
Science always A Truth I 

Send your time and date of birth or letter 
writing time and age or the prints of your palms. 

Your character, riches, education, children, 
marriages, occupation, etc. 2.5 marvellous predictions 
Rs. 2-4 ; One year life-reading with character 
sketch Re. 1 -4 ; Answers to any five questions 
Re. 1-4-0. 

The following ancient books are translated by 
Daivagna K. N. SA8TR1 Jatakara^jekyam Re. 1 ; 
GoWTHAMA SaMHITA As. 8 ; VANCHANADHEKYA»r As. 8. 
Postage extra. 

DAIVAQNA K. N. SASTRI, 

Sastry'a Astrological Bureaui Tunl, M.9JVL Rly. 
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BEST INDIAN 
PAIN BALM 

GVREa 

Headache, Rheamatism, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, 
Cough, Cold, Cuts, Bruisest 
Burns, Stiff Joints and 
other bodily pains. 


MILLIONS SOLD 


t Reviews of all kinds proclaim 
40 years ago and today 


Amrutanjan is the best Indian Pain Balm 
Sold everywhere. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT, 

P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. Plionc No. B.B. 2053. 
Also BOMBAY and MADRAB 



Times Change 

Fashions Change 



But Our Prompt, accurate. 
Economic — Service remains 
unchanged. 

Calcutta Optical Co., 

45, Amherst Street, 

’Phone 1 B. B. 1717 


HONEI BOIKS 


CALCCTTA 

INSURANCE 

LTD. 

86, CLIVE STREET, 
CALCUm. 


Jahr’s Venereal Diseases — .lust out. Rs. 8 

Custis Practice— .lust out. Rs. 6 

Family Practice— with chapters on Anatomy 
and Physiology. Rs. 3-8 

Epitome of Homoeopathic Domestic Practice — a 

nice pocket book. Pp. 240. 3rd. Edi. As. 8 

BURNETTS — Consumption Ks. 3-8; Tumour 
Rs. 3-8; Skin Rs. 3; Liver Rs. 3; Gout; 
Rs. 2. ■ 

MANY OTHER VALUABLE BOOKS in Euglisb, 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu & Gojrati langu^e 
are available. LIST FREE on request 

N.BIttTTACHARTrA&CO 

KMIMIt niMIU(ir.>4ttlVE SrCtt. 
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Hbrbsdfdpe 

|r iroor Beal Lift told Free 

7®“ 1*^® to without any cost what 
itpe l^farfi indicate for you, some of your past expe- 
: n^ces, your strong and weak points, etc V Here is 
chance to test FREE the 
likill of Pundit Tabore, India's 
'^ost famous Astrologer, who by ' 
if^plyiog the ancient science to 
nsenil purposes has built up an ’ 
enviable reputation ? The accuracy j 
of his predictions and the sound 
piactical advice contained in his 
: Horoscopes on Business, ^ecula- 
toon, Finances, Love-affairs, Friends, 
j^emies, ^ Lotteries, Travels, 

, Changes, Litigation, Lucky Times, 

'Sickness, etc., have astounded edu- 
;^ted people the world over. 

UEpnoE SlACKEY of New York 
believes that Tabore must possess 
some sort of second-sight 

To popularise his system Tabore will send you 
FREE- your Astral Interpretation if you forward 
him your full name (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) address and 
date of birth (English Calendar) all cUarhi uriticn by 
yourself. No money required l)ut you niay, if you 
like enclose 4 annas Stamps to help cover postage 
,;and misc. costs. You will be amazed at the remark- 
able accuracy of his statements about you and your 
affairs. Write now as this offer may not be mfuie 
^agaim No personal interviews, all consultation by 
mail only. Address: PUNDIT TABORE, (Dept. 
341-H), Upper Forjett Street, Bombay VII. 

IMMUNITY FROM DISEASE 

IS THE ACID TEST OF 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

My System being based on nrimuples of Yogaic 
Asanas, Surya-Namaskars and Modern Methods of 

training assures 
soundly functioning 
internal organs as 
well as a lissom 
exterior. 

Write for ray 
provSpectus book 

PERFECT PHYSIQUE 

illustrated with 40 
full page classical 
and muscular poses 
of my pupils and 
myself on art paper. 
Price 8 As. by M.O. 

g >versea8 1 Sh. 
P.O.) 

SURYA-NAMASKAR 

Chart with 10 bi 


TROUBLES 

BY USING 

DYGIEMC nODSCnOlD 
niTER 


It 

is 

a 

necessity 

for 

every 

village 

home. 



Highest 

Recommend* 

ations 

from 

Directors 

of 

Public 

Health. 



Hygieuic Household Filter Co. 

60, Shikdar Bagan Street, Calcutta. 

’Phone 1634 B.B. 

CALCUTTA MUSICAL STORES 

Hat^moniums 
of all kinds of 
reeds, v i x,y 
German, Paris, 
Estevo, Kasriel, 
etc. in Scale- 
Change Coup- 
ler. Dulcetina, 
Pos’. Travell- 
ing, Folding, 
Box-Fold i n g, 
Box, etc., are 

manufactured by our expert and under our personal 
supervision. It is an admitted fact that our Har- 
moniums are ^ the best in the market as regards 
quality, durability and high workmanship and the.v 
also suit all pockets. Large Stock of all varieties of 
Musical Instiuments to suit all pockets. 

New llhAStrated Catalogue free on application 
Model Flute Harmonium 3 octv ; 1 set of German 
Reeds Style A Rs. 20, Style B Rs. 26. 3 Octv. 2 sets 
of German Reeds. Style A Rs. 30, Style B Rh. 

3 Octv. 1 set of Paris Heeds Rs. 30 and 35. Double 
Reeds Rs. 50 and 56- Other varieties Rs. 60 to 275. 
wifrh in hiiy Complete Violin sets. German-made Violin with bow 
of mvsSf case Rs. 14, 16. 21, 26 to Rs. 250. 

Pi^e 8 As bvM o' German-made Mandolins Rs. 12, 14, 17 to Rs. 75. 
price 0 A8. oy iVLU. Qerman-made Guitars Rs. 20, 25, 3o to Rs. 40. 

German-made Banjq Mandolins Ks. 18, 22, 28 to 36. 

ADVANCE QUARTER AMOUNT WITH ORDEN 



1 Sh. 




(Oveneas 
B.P.O.) 

K. V. IYER, 0.Ph.E. 

BmgaloTO City, 
Qndia) 

School addrecaes not enterkmed. 


mWAS & SOM 

;5,4.oiirer CU^kmv Ro^ (M.fU 


.'■"J.V 


TEN MINUTES luxu- 
rious massage with 
Oatine Cream at 
bedtime to cleanse 
the pores, build up 
the tissues of the 
under skin and 
stimulate the tiny 
bloodvessels which 
give the delicate 
bloom of youth. 

DAILY application 
of Oatine Snow to 
protect the skin 
from summer’s sun 
and winter’s cold 
and remove al 
blemishes, rough- 
ness and shininess 
from the face. 


REGULAR use of Oatine Soap for the 
bath and the toilet to render the 
skin soft, velvety and delicately 
fragrant. 

OCCASIONAL use of Oatine Shampoo 
powders (selecting the oily or non- 
oily as required^ to cleanse the hair, 
stimulate its growth and afford an 
added sheen and lustre otherwise 



If you are not yet famillaf . 
with the quality of Oatine 
Products cut out thi'ii: 
coupon and post it with 6 anniii^; 
in stamps. C 

COUPON — Send me trial samples of 
Oatine Cream, Snow, Soap, Powder 
Base, a full size Shampoo Powd«,’; 
and the Oatine Beauty Book, for , 
which I enclose 6 annas in stamps. . 

Name 

Address 

mt OAIINC CO., 

If, piMNsc» mm, cALcom. 


TOT IS THE « OATINE" WAY TO BEAUTY 


edLbiN 


(A) Moral Quotations from Shakespeare: Exhaustively drawn from all his 37 plays and 

includes (1) and (2) of P. W. Series below. 

Contains Shakespearean gems of wisdom: reminds one of one’s fresh, guy school days: al 
oft-MUot.ed Muolations aie theiv : j^rinh'd on thick hi;;hly {zla/ed paper. p]vory lover and admirer of 
jShakespoare n'ttu.us il. T'ri Rs. l-l-O. PovSta^^e extra. 

(8) Five precious Books of Pocket Wisdom Series: fl) Short Moral Q.iiotaUqns from 
Shakespeare, (L?) Ijonj^er Mojal Uuotations from Stiakespeare, Cl) Thought Gems, containiiif? about 
2000 t'lioieesl. sliortes', sweetest, oft-quoted quotations from over .‘>00 4 *r’eatest tliinkors and writers. 
(■1) Golden Proverbs contains about ‘JiiOti chon-e i>roverbs. Pii* e of earii of tlie.se 4 books is only As. 0. 
Poslage, etc. ‘'Xtra O) Golden Thoughts for the Year one tlioimlit a day. PHim^ As. 2. Oostaj^e, Ac. extra 
These Five books improve the laimuajxe (English) ol students, very very quickly- But the moral 
and spiritual asf)ect of erluc.ition — s«^lt-analysis, se!f-f>iir)li«-atioii, self-reali ation— i.s tiiKur i^o'cat aim- They 
mould character aiid (euff to truth, virtue, wi.sOomand lii},dier jilanes of lile. $, 

Questions on Engli^ih History (from t486— 1924) <*aiefully rkoseu ind sct^ematically arran^i^d 
in an oi-d^r, wii! )>e sent fiee on apfiliration. 


A(I<iross: 'Mr. M. VENKATASIAH, H. A., Krislinnraja Mohalla, Mysoro 


Dram . 

8 & 9 Pice 


Dr. CHANDRA’S 


Phone • 

B. B. 4332 


CLINIC & PHARMACY 

HOMEO CHEMISTS BOOKSELLERS & IMPORTERS. 

36, BARANOSl GHOSE STREET, CALCUTTA. 


TREATMENTS . -(1) I)f\ I.NK bv a un-at S.VDITli bv appnintmonl .iily. 

(LM IIOMKOI'ATHI* by T)i. i: N. .Milk lx •rpM' \ (:i) SDKtlK'AI. by a nmow’ied 

sur^O'oii TRY ONCE 


PRINTING 

is not only a tiling of ^‘(UN ^jty hut d h.is greater lutritisK’, .u-sthetic viduo also , 

And for this r(qisoii you should equip your trade wdtii the most up^to-dafe uiacbines 
and materials. 

Machines: -For News, dob and Art Printimj: there are no iivals in the fit Id to our - 

PHOENIX RECORD VORWARTS 

Materials . - Our S. O. Types A Borders j^iv(‘ more than MILLION TMPftFSSIONB 
Avifcfiout appreciable damaire to tho face Wo always hold heavy stm'ks of Printing 
MnchiiULs, 'bypes, Holders, Paper (hitting, Perforating and Stitching Machines, Roller 
Composition, Inks, etc, etc. 

//cr V iw/y io IN DO-SWISS TRADING CO., 

’I’lidix*; (Ad. 4171 2. Church Lane, CALCUTTA Tele ; AKOUYAM 

CHANCHALA AGARBATTIES (REGD.) 

IFINEST INCENSE STICKS IN THE MARKET) 

A Swadeshi product of unquestionable merit useful in jirayers, festivities and social functions 
and for every day use. One quality and one prim. Rs. 7^S-0 per ^eer of 24 tolas. Postage extra. 

Money refunded if dissatisfied. KUNTALARANJANI W0RK8,- Mysore. (S. India) 

..a . the VEDANTA SUTRAS--- 

OF BADARAYANA with the commentary of BALAOEVA (Govinda Bhashya) 

SECOND EDITION. INDISPENSABLE TO STUDENTS OF mi)IAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Prif.e RUPEES FOURTEEN Only; PodtaKos and Packing Rs. 1-4.. . 

(This forms Volume V of the Sacred Books of the Hindus Series of the Panini Office). 

To be had of THE PANINI OFFICE. 4 ^, Leader Road. Allahabad 




and Steel 

Suppliers to the Nation 

Over 50 lakh tons of TATA STEEL have 
now founti use in bridging the country’s mighty 
rivers, in the construction and maintenance 
of its vast transport systems and in housing 
its people. 

We are proud of this truly national service, 
and prouder still, that to-day, as in 1012, when 
TATA STEEL was first produced, we remain 
the only producers in the country of rolled 
steel from indigenous basic materials. 

Demand TATA STEEL bars, structiirals, 
plates and sheets for strength, stability and 
quality. 


1 1 1 
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These are the reasons for fhe ever- 
increasing popularity of 

Tosh’s TEA 

It is the Leading Tea in the Market. 

A. TOSH & SONS. 

Tea Ahnehants, Calcutta 


His Master's Voire 

Ghamophones Recokds. 

“■ ■i»*i jfwjeiojjina Gramophones, 

Hindusthan, Columbia, Twin & Mega- 
phone Records. 

MULLICK BROTHERS 

Oramoplione, Bicycle ft Perambulator Dealers 
182< Oharamtalla Street, CALCUTTA 


'' ■ ’Iiisiii^oa'' tod .IwdW 
and the aadia Insatatioii— 




Perfect Siah.t 

Kestoied by Sellers Rog:d. Lotns Brand 
Oennine 'Lutns Honey’. t!ie safest surfst, 
and most hig:h praised natnres care for Eye- 
diseases, Cares even Cataract. Beware ol 
IMITATION, Insist on SELLERS. Literatare 
free. 0. N. MooKEfUEE & Sons— 19, Lindsay 
Street, Smith Stanistrket A Co., Ltd., 

Frank Ross & Co., Ltd., Calcutta 

Wanted Students 

No matter where you live or what you 
’ do, we can make you an Accountant 
Ip. for Ouvt., Railway, Municipal, Dist 
Boards, Mercantile Services, etc., 
Splendid Prospects for our students. 
Ap]dy for free Prospectus N0.214-M 
ss^::r with n(3w Calendar, to the Dean. 

The India School of Accountancy 

Post Box 2020, CalcuUa 


I The Central Bank of India 

LIMITED 

Ofeeks 

INSURANCE BENEFIT 

TO ITS 

SAmO BANK’S DEPOSITORS 

AT 

Cheapest PnssiEiLE Premium Rates 
N o modical examination. 

No woiry and e:.pcp.se cf pri^miums. 

^ilonlhly payment of proitiium without. c-Atra 
idiarjios. i 

CASH CERTIFICATES: ; 

Hs. t)l-0-U deposited now will hrin^ Rs. lOo 
after three years, w-hicli yield a rate of 
interest compound. 

HOME S A VINES: 

])er annum per minimum riLonthly 
i ‘alanee. ! 

(:rK-Ki<:NT account: 

V/> from 1st ^\[ V fo .Hst Det-emher. 

\\'!o from 1st Jriunary to doth -lune 
For furtner paiticulars please applv at any 
of our Blanches 

Calcutta < Ifcu'es ■ j 

100, Cliv): STKEfc.T, 71. t'hmss Street, j 

It I, Linusav Street, IMl, ('oknwai-lis Street, 

SA, Ri:.'-sa Roar. 

Puja Clearance Sale 

' 'lifiinul s»lo 

I’l'Kt' I’l'l'O 

K'i. As. Ks. \s. 

Alt Story Wonder Book 3 12 3 8 

Wonder Book of the Navy 3 12 3 8 

Wonder Book of Machinery 3 12 3 8 

Wonder Book o1 Motors 3 12 3 8 

Staircase of Stories 4 8 4 0 

Golden Staircase 4 8 4 0 I 

How It Works 3 12 3 4 

How It is made 3 12 3 4 

Young Chemist 2 0 L ^2 

Wireless for Beginners 2 10 2 4 

Ideals of Indian Womanhood 3 0 10 

English Synonyms — Pink 2 10 ^ ^ 

Story of the Stars 5 10 4 0 

Science for All 4 8 4 0 

Telegraphy & Telephony 3 12 3 4 

What Time Is It? 2 10 2 4 

Animals in the Wild & in Captivity 5 10 4 0 

GOLDQUIN & CO., ltd. 


College Street Market, Calcutta. 
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Imperial History of India 

(700 B.C.-770 A D) 
by the leading Indian Historian, 

Mr. K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A, Bar-at-Law, Patna 

Roautifully printed, oh»th bound. 

orixioxs 


Price Rs. 8-0-0. 


“ft is a frroat acJjievernent...” If. p]. Dr. Tiu-rf, 

must be wanulv roimuilulatod-..” /1/r. (J. E A. U’. OUlhatu C. /. /<>’. 

“liis latest woik earru-s still further his uuirpu^ reputation makes a Yalual)!e addition to the 
meatrro stuek ot Indian ilislori/s*! sources of a iilcrare cliaracter.” Dr. IP.idh'il' unmd Mook^rji, 
Lnrpnnir. 

“ . ...yory important addilion to the source hooks- Dr. A- S. AHcfat. 

“ indeed a crov^uiinti a» hievemcnt../^ yW/e Ortssa 

“ distinct and valuahle addition Lradrr 

The Wild Tribes in Indian History 

by Dr. B. A. SALETORE, M A., Pli.O. 

cloth bound Ihice Ks fi-O-O. 

FEW Of^JMOXS 

- distinctly promisinw venture” Dr. F. H . 7V/omus. 

•T’eallv valualde addition.” Dr. d. I*. Ixeith. 

‘‘....excellent..’' fir. /.* D finrmit 

'' uselul cullc('tioLi.” fh Ftni honou' 

.‘.stroiiiily I'ecomimmd this hooR ..." Dr. B. jyar 

History of Indian iHatheinaties 

by Drs. B. B. DUTT and A N. SINGH, M.A, 

Tart 1. 1 !>:}."). Priw Rs. b-O-O. 

'Who (lisc(iViTf‘(l Joi'iinals ■ an old controvrrK.v so(t)od.'’ riinii’ir. 


Rrir-f Rs. (i-O-O. 


The Life and Works of Amir Kbiisraii 


hv Dr. Mohammad Wahid Mirza, MA., Lucknovtr 
IJfdf). ijloth hciind. 


h'ice Rs. 4-0-0. 


Raiatarangini 


or The saga ol the kings of Kasfnuir hv Kalhana 
translated into Englisli, with intro., notes, appendu'os, index, etc, 

by Mr. R. S. PANDIT and a Poreword hy Pandit JAWAHARI.AL NEHRU. 

Illustrated. [hice Rs, lS-0-0. 

HAl PAHADrit .MAnAMAHt)PAI)HYAYA 

Gaurishankar Hiraehand 0|ha's Coninieiuoration Volume 

Ooiitaining articles of historical value hy the rejuitc'd scholars of 
India and abroad. Indispensable book for every lover of Indian 
History. Rig volume, Price Rs. 10-0-0, 

Aaishadha Oharita of Shrl Harsha 

or tho famous love-story of King Nala aud Damayanti translated into 
English for the first time with Notes, etc. l>y Principal HandiquI. Complete, 

Price Rs. 12-0-0. 

BESIDES ABOVE WE CAN SUPPLY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE ANY BOOK OEAl ING WITH 
INDIAN ANTIQUITY TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. Please apply to : 

IVIOTI LAL BANARSI DASS, Booksellers & Publishers, Said M Itha, LAHORE 
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m India 

Second Edition, Revised and Illnstrated. 

A Big Volume of 1011-f"Xvi pages of about the size of The Moilern Review. 

With 120 Illustrations and Four Maps 

The Portrait of Siraji, in colours, is from an old painting in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 

Sfouf Clofh Binding Strong Pictorial Jacket 

PEICE ETJPEES 15/- ; POSTAGE AND PACKING Es. 1-8 
PEE V.P.P. Es. 16-12. 

Has been praised in The Tribune, The Hindu, The Hindustan Review, The Indian 
Literary Review, The Sind Observer, The Indian Review, and The Mysore 
Economic Journal, The Modern Review, The Young Builder, The 
Daily Herald, The People, India and the World, The Leader, 

Unity (of America), The Christian Register (of America), 

The Servant of India, and The Japan Chronicle. 

Dr. Rajanikanta Das, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 

Special Kconomisi, Tntfruntional f.ahour OfficT^, League of Nations : Fonnerlu Lepi a rev in Economics^ 
New York Unirersitn : Sometime S/>ecieil Agent, Depmimeni of Labour, United States Government- 

PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 

Price Rs 3. Postage Extra. 

The Times of India, May 2(1, 1931 : — 

it is the first systematic attempt to hnns to{?ether all the available information 

on the subject of plantation laliour and as such this nook ought to find a place on the shelf of every 
serious student of the Indian labour protilem/’ 

To be had of— The Modem Review Ottice, Calcutta. 

nUSSOllNI AND THE CULT Of ITALIAN YOUTH 

An eiposiffion bused on the speeches oi Denlfo rinssollnl 

By P. N. ROY, m,a., Lecturer in Italian at the University of Calcutta 
Prof. Hoy is a fine scholar and has interpreted the Italian Superman from a study 
of original materiaL The Mysore Ecoiwmic Journal says : 

“ A study Mussolini, the sabre rattling exponent of Fascism, is attempted by Mr. 
Boy on the basis on the dictator’s numerous speeches. Whatever Mussolini’s failures may 
be, he rejuvenated ItaJy which was crumbling to pieces after the agony of a prolonged war. 
His new cult infused confidence and gained the allegiance of Italian patriots who were keen 
on saving the gb^ry of Italia from the dust of imminent and destructive civil warfare. 
This book gives ^^lussolini’s own interpretations of Fascism, which the author has carefully 
compiled and edited for the benefit of Indian readers who are anxious to learn something 
about the master iul matter of the Italy of to-day. The book is well illustrated with appro- 
priate pictures of the many-sided activities of the Duce in his native country.” 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth Gilt with Jacket, Price Rs. 3-8 only Postage extra. 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCUTTA 



Disc ol 



IBio-Chemic Tissue Remedies. 

Bio-chemistry, ^reat scientific invention, developed by the world-renowned 
(rerman Dr. SOIIUSSLEK f?ives wonderful results. Xo need of doctors. 

Simple application. Everybody can cure himself by ndoronce to the 
(luidobook. Immonso saving? ot time and money M(‘dieines from '1 X to 
1000 X of the hi;:* best potentiality prepared in our Tliarmacy, machinery 
worked by E. ])ower. Remedies fresh and cheapest <aiides (particulars 
price lists free) in Eniijlish, Hindi, Marathi tlujrati Re I S-O eatdi. 

J’osta;?e .As. 7. 

J. P. PANDIT & CO.. Baroda. 


MIRACLE 

DR. W. C. ROY’S 
SPECIFIC FOR INSANITY 

(E.sTAip.rsiicii OvKi^ L\st GO Ykaks"^ 
NUMETWIJS TESTIMUXIALS 
“I personally know of eises cured l)v Dr. 
W. C. Roy’s Siiecihc for Insanity.'’ 

(Sff.) The late Sir Rronrsh Claualrn 

Kt. Offg. Chief Jasfice of IJeagaL 
“The cure has been complete.” 

— Dr, T), Ihse. d/. B. 
“Acted as a charm Completely cured.” 

— Dr. Sriaafh Chose, d/. II Baadclkhnnd 
Price Rs. 5 per Phial. 

S. C. ROY & CO. 

Manufacturing Chemists. 

1G7-3, Cornwallis Street and 
.30, Dharamtollali Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

Telegrams Dauphin, Calcutta 


Prabasi Press 

Is equipped with Modern Machi 
iiery,and a wide variety of types! 

Can print BENGALI, SANSKRIT, 
ENGLISH and HINDI Books. 

ARTISTIC COLOUR PRINTING 
A SPECIALITY. 

LI MO-TYPE NAG API composing 
work, as Below : 

ftsKT 5rf?50r «T?T I 


KVERY LADY IS ADMIRINL 
Mrs. K^^NANTLM,A (hldsiis 
Iimenious Invention 
ADARSHA SOOCHI-CHITRA 
Books of Novel Steneil plales for print- 
imx Embroidery Designs. Ro Carhon 
Tracing. ‘JOO lmi>rcssions from each 
\sliect. Indispensable for Needle 
work, leather-craft, silk-art, 
wall-painting, or anv class of 
Art. In 7 Parts. Each part 
As. 8. Ink As. 2. Pad As- 2 
BUY A Set to-day from any 
I respecdahlc store or direct from 
GHOSH & SON, 

62-7, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS, India, Bubal\ & Ckylon). 



linNT he misled by the allnring advertisements 
ot »iuaek or fake, astivlogeis. (let your Horoscope 
Re.’idiugs I'lepared by . - 

The Astrologieal Bureau 

(of l^rof. S. C. dlukerjce, m.a.) 

Estd. 1S92. 

Uaighai, Benares (’ity. 

and you will bo perfectly satislied. Full pros- 
pectus and testimonials on application. 
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India's Educated Men, Including StudehS^ 

Derive their knowledge of the British period of Indian History mostly; if 
not wholly, from the Works of British Authors. 

But those are one-sided and misleading. 

For a True Account of the British Period of Indian History, 

Read Major B. D. Basu*s Historical Works 

The Chief of Ihcvi arc : • 

I. Rise of the Christian Power in Indiai Rs. 15-0 


II. India Under the British Crown „ 10-0 

III. Consolidation of the Christian Power 

in India „ 1-8 

IV. Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries „ 2-8 

V. History of Education in India Under 

the Rule of the East India C ompany „ 2-8 

VI. The Story of Satara . „ 10-0 

Advance writOvS : 


“7//^ Bise of ih(t Christian Power in India, amply shows his vast learning, erudite 
scholarship and lieiculean lahoiir. Mr. Kamanaiida (’hatierjee. itvS able publivsher has not si^ared any 
pains to make ir in every way w^jrthy of the reparation of Major Basa. It is difficult to write a true 
history of British India and Sir William Hunter has justly said. "A triiO history of the Indian people 
uiuler Brithh inle has still to be pieced together from the an'luves of a hundred distant ref*ord rvioms. 
viith a lalioiir almost beyond the powers of any vSmgle man, arid at an evpfuise almost beyond the 
reach of any ordinary private tortmio.” Yet Major Basil has ac<;omplishe<l this task and his work is 
one that can safely serve as a model to other workers in the domain ot historical stdiolarshi]). i 

One of the questions that confront us in our study of British Indian history is. “What was the i 
rea.'^on of the success of the English in India?’’ The answer is given by Major Ba u m the words of 
a British offior who wrote in 1821 in the Asiatic Journal^ We must at once admit that our conquest 
of India was, through every struggle, more owing to the weakness of the Asiatic character than to the 
bare effe(a of our owm brilliant achievements ; and empire rolled in upon us when we wore merely 
contemplating the protection of our trade, or repelling the insult. Kiugaoms have been vacated for us, 
as if t)y magic spell ; and on the same principle we may set down as certain that whenever one- 
twentieth part of the population of India becomes as provident and as scheming as ourselves. We 
shall run bar*k again, in the same ratio of velocity, the same course of our original insignificence.’’ 
It is replete witli statements and facts vrhich throw rau'*h new light on the history of India during 
rlie days of the Company. The author lias oxpieded many theories about some of the most well- 
known Govenior-Oeueral like Clive, Hastings, Dalhousio, Ellcnboroiigh. Bentinek, Dalhousie and set at 
nougtit previous opinions. To liave written that story from the point id view of an imnartial critic 
and interpreted it for the benefit not only of the present but also of future generations of Indians has 
been the maguificent performance of Major Basu.” 

To be had of: The Modern Review Office, Calcutta 

Or of Dr. L. M BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad 

SA8ADHAR 8INHA, Ph.D., BOOKSELLER, LONDON, 

Has started business in book-selling and is able to supply the needs of Indian 
readers direct from Europe. He intends to develop the second-hand book side of the 
business especially. 

His terms are cash on delivery or else payment through a Bank in London on 
presentation of invoice for the order. 

Address : 2. GREAT ORMOND STREET. LONDON, W. 0. 1. 



HISTORY Of EDUCATION IN INDIA UnUI THE lULB^ 
OF TOE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


SKCOND EDITION 


By M4.10B B. D. B4SD, 

Excellent printing & get-up. 

New Orissa says : Tlio late Majcr 1?. D. Basil’s 
researches into Hritisli Indian history arc well- 
known, llis ‘'K lsc of llic Cnrislian Tower in India”. 
“India UnthM* llio British Urown” and ‘ (Jonsolidation 
of the Chiistian INiwin* in India” have" all hciome 

classics Kiilly documented and suiiportcMl l»y 

conteniporary olheial records, writings and speeches 
of British sUlesnion. Anglo-Indian, olhcials and 
Jiidian puhlicisls, Mr. Basu’s liistor.x of tlie education 
of Indians uiiiler the ruh? ol tlie East India 


Price /v.s. 2 Av. S neU 

Company is a tarelul and informative study of 
siibiect \vhicii is ol .ihsorhing interest to the present 
gouTation ol Iridians, fully awakened to the 
national idea s and justly taking a pride in their 
her Page ol a vast, ru h ami amuent literal ure. A’ 
study of this )»ouk l*y Major Basu will come as a 

leveialion to most Indians The hook deservedly 

takes a tiont lank among nationalist imblieations 
and should find a clicTished iilace in eveiy national-' 
ist iiouse-hoid. 


i-M-s. (Betired) 
Cloth, gilt letters. 


Also liiyJUy praised TuimyNK, Thk iriNDUSTii vx TTmks, Kouwaud, Thc Hindu oi Mai uias, 

Tm: (iDAum \N od- Madkas and others. 

The Second Edition of this Remarkable Book has been Just Published. 

It is an improvement on the First. 


To be had of; 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, Calcutta Or of Or. L. M. BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 


FOR PUJA GIFT CHOOSE 

RUSSIA TO-DAY 

By NITYA NARAYAN BANER)EE-WHO VISITED RUSSIA LATELY 

‘Daily Sun’ of Tomliay : “The writer desci'ihes arts, ph tures, litercitLiri\ industrial life and edueatioOiy 
government adnmii-trat ion and jiidiciaiy, marnage and niarruHl hie, civil lilo and jails and many other 
important topii s...Tlio author has T»''^i^ona!iy veritied the conditions and lacts -- 

‘Leader’ of Allaliahad * llis miirative is simple and unassuming." 

Hindusthan Times of Delhi : Tim hook is a concielc account of ^^hat Russia means toda,y'-to thO’ 
foreigner, to the eomnnuiist and tfie non-com nninist. Our regret en liuishing the hook— it reads like a, 
novel, was lliat the, aulhoi' has not given us more....” 

A. B. Patrika of Calcutta: “He sees tilings with an uiien mind and descrihcs them plainly and, 
impartially” 

Modern Review : Mr. Tanerjce is a cleaver enough ohservei and although we note in him plenty 
of admiration there is no ahsolute surrender...” ^ / 

Bombay Sentinel : It (‘onstitutes one of tlie most well-halanced judgment on a highly controversial' 
suhjeiit— the s.Nstcm ol the Soviets ol Red liu-sia..” ^ 

PRICE Rs. 2 (Two only; cheap edition. 

Strong Cloth bound and with 37 illustrations Rs. 3 (Three only) 

By the. Same author “ Full of facts and hgnres and praijlical suggea-^ 

MODERN AGRICULTURE applicability to our c-ountry.” 

Price Annas 12 (twelve only) --Adumce. 

PRABASI OFFICE, *20-2, upper circular road, CALCUTTA 

NATUROPATHY 

The Art of Drugless Healing by Dr. V. M. KULKARNI. 

CWITH ILLUSTRATIONS) 

‘‘From the pen of Dr. Kulkarni hav« come many bookH of unquestioned merit.” Walter Seth 
Kipnis, Fklitor, A. N. A. Journal. Amoi ica. This is yet another hook up-to-date and a value of information 
on the subject. Over 300 pages. Ask foi; free descriptive pamphlet. Price Rs. 3-S, Po.stago E.Ktra. 

ROY ft CO., Homoeopaths, Princess Street, Bombay. 


The Ainrita Ba/ar Patrika writes on Major B. D. Basu’s ' " 

India Under the British Crown 

r A' is i*- secinol to tlio author’s well-known work, “Rise of the Christian Power in 

India . This too is ^ a monumental work. 

Major Rasu’s is surely the pioneer work. Tie has ransacked almost all the official and non- 
omcial dofiimonfs and Parlian.outary Dehates, lie t^ives a true estimate of the operation of the 
administrative machinery of the .'onntrv from ilie days of the Mutiny rij^ht up to the Viceroyalty of 
Jnrd Reading. The focus of his highly powerful searchli^dit has illumined many ohscuro and dark 
corriors of history. His luilicial and cu'itical spirit vitalised with his iutiinatc and pdisonal knowledge 
01 the f)olitical afTairs of the country for nearly half a century lias not only exii^oded some of the 
erroneous notions hut couli/'med irid corrected the historical conjectures. Ue is over serious and 
shrewd and traces the sf-rin^r ol every political event of far-reachirif^ importance. Like an impartial 
hut cautious tilui operator he release's the hu^e miilH-c-olored procession of events on the scToen often 
nunctiiatiii^^ with slioit sn^^^t^estio j. pithy pronounce men ts and clear coininenUries. llis queries after 
nistoneal episodes aie < harmiii^rly witty and wuse. With a keen historic^ sense, s]>lf'ri(lonr and foi’co 
he handles the hroader issues in their minutest <letails. Rclitiious, socio-political, educational, terri- 
tprial, cnniinOTvial and liscal po.icic's have heon masU^rlv interpreted and documented wuth authorita- 
tive evidences very rarely accessihle to many, llis hij^hly informative treatise on the educational 
Jii India under the rule of the P]. 1. (>oy., first puhlishoil in the “Alodern Review” of Calcutta 
and then separately piildished is a (‘onslant bread to the (turioiis and the coiuliKdors on the enltural front. 

Tle^^otiati()ns, Affi:haD, 1‘cnsiari and JTussian, have been clearly enunciated and they 
throw a Hood of li^^ht on the “spicic^ of influence” and India’s political position in I’clalion to other 
countries. His treatment of e> t han^e and curnmey (piostions, ajrriciiltiii-al and military tjolieies will 
be of immense va'uo to e\p«n‘ts and ixiiitieal Pundits. He cleverly leads us to tlie origin ot sorho- 
political and e< onoiuic piohleins which have triven rise to aizitations and questions of periodicalx reforms. 

Major Ikisu is no uu re compiler. He is thoronq-hiy S(*ientitic and Lstands shoulder to 
shoulder witfi Sfufihs and tiardiu 'r. ife nivos an organic unity to the historical facts with a foe, frank 
and refreshmtr air. 

Praised also in The People, The Modern Review, The Leader, The Servant of India, Advance, 
The Hindustan Review The Mysore Economic Journal, The Indian Nation, etc. 

Price Rs. 10. Postage Extra 

THE MODERN REVHilW OFFICE, CALCUTl’A 

Or of Dr. L. M. BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 

JusfOuf CANONS OF JvsfOuf 

ORISSAN ARCHITECTURE 

By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 

Fully Illustrated with 46 Plates. 

A scientific study of the forms and engineering methods used by the 
architects of ancient and mediaeval Orissa. Seven rare palm leaf manuscripts 
have been used in this work. Original texts, English translations and notes. 

Pric^ Ps. 10 postage extra. 

Opinion of Mr E. J. Rapson ; — 

As the author explains in his Introduction, Indian architecture has hitherto been studied 
chiefly from personal observation and by means of comparison with the forms of Western architecture. 
In recent years, liowever, the impoHance has been more fully recognised of bringing to bear on the 
subject the information embodit d in the Sanskrit Silpa-Sasiras and the traditional lore which has been 
handed down from generation in the families of Indian craftsmen. 

The object of the luthor has been to illustrate the existing monuments of Orissa and to 
describe their characteristic features with the aid of all these three sources of knowledge— observation, 
technicial literature and traditi m. He has produced a valuable work of reference. The usefulness of 
which is enhanced by a Dictionary of architectural terms. 

' , PKABASI OFFIOdl 130-3, Upper Circular Road, OALOUTTA 
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A NEW BOOK by Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 

Evolution and Religion 

United India and the Indian States writes : The liook .3 written in sensitive prose and ia 


Mr. Simdeiiand is well-known to odueatod Indians 
and especially' to the ivaders of Lndii's threat 
monthly periodical The MufJrDi Eennr to wbicli he 
has often eontrihnted. This l)Ook deals with the 
evolution of the world, of men and of re]i;j;i(>n. and 
with the ])ro)>len)s of Pain and Kvil. It attempts 
a leeonciliatiou of Keli^don with 8ei(Me*e and all 
lliat science stands for. The accounts of the jrenesis 
of the world accord in^i fo ditreroiit relij^ions 
scripture^, a?’e rejected, and tlic doi ‘trine ol evolution 
is upheld as showduj^ the how of llie WDrld, and. 
therefore. heiuK' a mil re.nhitifm of Hod instead 
mew assertion of K'islnirr and t.lmuipotcrice 
f(uind in the seriplui’es, Kvolulion, it is pointed 
out, denionstrates the ])lai\ of (j(»d to man- It can- 
not, tlicTcfoie, he Sdid that iMtiunahsm and pnenss 
will make for invliirion. Thev will, on the <ahor 
hand, only continiu' to unfold (rod’s plan Pivilisatioii 
is nf)l an aitilicial ^^rowtli, it or^inically conue.-teil 
with evolulioii Witii the j)r0L'ress ol thom^ht and 
OTiOral cMiltiire, relit,don will advance and hecofii(‘ 
j)urer and more refined. At the earliest stapes of 
liiiman-evolutiou, pdiLdon had of ntv'essity to he 
priinilive in character. The fiitiue will see not 
less of rrdiffioii, hut less of saijer;>{ition atnl le-s 
of iiriesterafl. 

Tlie author is an o]itimisl. He exatiiiiu's the 
contradiction involved in the idea c'f an All-loviii‘/. 
All-poweitul Father of (hildren ^vtK) an^ suhicct to 
evil, and to misei-.v which is not always man-made. 
Ho ILnds the solution of the piohlem in the doctune 
of evolution. Man Ims I’isen tliroiij^h lln*a^nsto 
his present moral slatui' Mven ));v.n and e\jl 
serve the end of tin’s sclieme, the m'adu<il perhvtion 
of man. The evil tendencies m man are only tiie 
mistakes tlmt he makes in “(.?ro])in^" ’ his way up- 
wards. Earthqucikcs and oilier visitations of Nature 
only show that the world is under Paw, and in 
any casG) a \vorld under Law is bettor than a 
w'urldunder chaos. The author sr'os in evolution 
proof of man 3 continuity and of the souPs im- 
mortality. 


lucid from hep inn mg to end. 

Prabuddha P*harata writes 

The ceriln tiicme of tin? hook is to show that 
evolution Is really an ally of religion, that it 
])rocUims the eJoiy of (iod in a far more? eflectivo 
way than the pencsis .slories of tlie orthodox 
Semitic religions. Kvery icligioa has mythology 
as w'ell as phihiscphy tlnne i.s no liarm in that 
Put daiigm' comes wdien the one is (‘onfoundod 
with the 0. lor. And this has been the case witii 
some (|ue, r religious minded people, who have 
compelled some stales ot America to pass law’’s 
pn;hihilin.c the teaching of Lvolnfiou in si:lioolR. 
This V(U‘y clear and convincing (cxj)nsitiua of both 
Evolution and (rue Peliiiion by Dr. Sunderland 
ought to bn an eye-opener to these people. 

The \>o()k has a gonei’al inte/’osl too. Here the 
reader:^ will find a fine colleition of easily under- 
standable (laia presented lieautilnlly atd logically, 
wTilcli rire suni(‘ifmt to coiivim'c unbiased minds of 
tlie m’ 'itt tMitli of Evolution- evolution of the world, 
of m.in, and ot I’climon. esoiution from simjilicity 
to c'jifjplexitv, Irom Iminogeneitv t(/ heterogeneity 
The authoi’ has .shown t(»o that alilioiigh there is a 
cl.iss jf cvolutiouish, who find no noeessity of a 
Hod (or the c\olutiori ol tiie world and everything 
ill it. vet evolution truly imdei’stood is not only 
not ‘1 ill (rod I'Ut demonslMles tlic eMstrmeo of a 
va.-llv womh'rtwl intellig'moo giving shapes to 
things and iiciugs wnth and fora, purpose. Moreover, 
‘xpi.iius and evil ' a imperteclions in the 

t'.rocess ot evolution, wliich will drop oil’ in the 
liiial ^tagi*. lie Inins llu very fact of man’s 
muieifectiois idiysicah meiibih moral, and spiritual 
"-into cogent jirgiunonls lor immortality. It is 
lucoiu civahlc tliat mode :: u'an wiui his horrible 
shortcomings is liic ullimate end of such a finely 
attuned process ut evolution through millenniums. 
Tlie book has given Evolution the dignity of 
Religion, lias supidi“d Religion with a scieutitie 
basis, and lias a.-^sured man. the very end of evolu- 
tion, of his perfection and immortality. 


Also highly praised by Indian Mrs.^Exoicu, Tnn Hii^inrhTinvN Timcs, The D. A-V. Cci.leuk ll^^oN Magazi^hc 
The TiuimNE. Tun Ilmnu, Tun (Iuakdjan, TiiekSuiiouha PAimivV, Tun Bomuav (hiuox'icTiK and others 

Price Rs. 2. Postage extra. 


The Modern Keview Oltice, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 



HISTORY OF ORISSA 

BY R. D. BANERJI 

In two volumes of Royal 8vo. format. Printed on the 
finest antique paper and iiiustrated by numerous plates 

Both Vols. 1 and II OUT Price Rs. SO^per Vol. 

Haif-Morocco Binding, Rs. 25 Per Volume 

This book, which was written by the late Mr. K. D. BANERJI just 
before his death, is the finest history of Orissa yet published. The illustra- 
tions are all specially engraved on two-hundred screen plates. 

From The Servant of India 

‘Tlie second volume of this posthumous work fully miiintains the standard of the first. The 
difflf'ult task of arrantcinj^ and presimtiuf? in a readable form the soi’did and disjointed history of a land 
during its deoadenco and painful death, has been attempted with cousidenible success, though the 
author has had to distress very often to state and explain unused, forgotten or discovered original 
sources, on whieli that presentation is based. 

“The chapters on Maratha and British administrations alTord inmdi food for reflection to the 
administrators and citizens of India today. Marathas, Oriyas and Bengalis, Indians and Europeans in 
India, Hindus of different denominations and Muslims, have all poignant lessons to learn, mistakes to 
avoid, wrongs done to atone for. Appendix V shows the archaeologist Mr. Banerjee to liave been an 
impartial student of modem history as well, and he has rightly dmwn attention to the failings of the 
people of Bengal from the days of Clive to those of Macaulay. This of course does not detract unduly 
from the reputation of Bengal for eminent services rendered to many parts of India during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century and down to our own day. It is unfortunately a truth that the different 
peoples and comrnnnities in India, all through history to the present time, have tried to exploit or lorf 
it over one another in various ways, under the aegis of some foreign rule. 

“Ill Chapter 29 Mr. Banerjee is in his own special sphere, and has certainly made an original 
oontributiou to the study of Orissan art and architecture on scientific lines : he has rescued it from many 
vague generalisations and guessworks. lie concludes that the gap between the fii-st and the seventh 
centuries (A. D.) in Orissan art highly is a.s inexplicable as remarkable, though he admits that there 
has inot been yet a full and accurate survey of Orissan antiquities, specially in the hill-States. It is 
possble, in my view, that present-day studies in the oiiginB of the so-called Gupta revival will in the 
near future show that the early mediaeval (seventh century) Orissan art, fully developed and striking 
at its first appear^j^^ was only another florescence of the same original Naga-Vakataka ait (third to 
sixth centuries), ai^ the Gupta art was ; it is of course well known that the Naga-Vakataka political 
influence spread over Western (Hill) Orissa in that period.” 

For other opinions, see advertisements in previous issues of The Modern Review, 

All lovers of history and literature should order their copies straightaway from 

, THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCUTTA 




OPEN LETTER TO PARENTS 


Dear Sir or Madam, — When your children first arrived they brought with them a wonderful lot of sunshine. 

Later, you became proud of the intelligence they displayed, but, still later, you became anxious as to what would 
become of them in the future. Perhaps you were anxious when you visualised them as grown men and women. 

Even with plenty of money it is not always easy to select the right career, and a parent is sometimes inclined to ask 
advice of some relative, and in ninety nine cases out of a hundred that relative knows nothing at all about the 
possibilities of employment. 

Why not let me relieve you of some of your anxieties ? In fact, why not let me be their Father ? 

We do not profess to act as an employment agency, but the nature of our business compels us to keep an eye upon 
the class of men and women that are wanted and who wants them. 

There are some people who manufacture an article, and put it on the market to sell. Wc do not do that, we work 
in exactly the opposite direction. We find out what employers want and we train our students to fill those jobs. We 
have to be experts in the matter of employment, progtess and prosperity. 

If you have any anxieties at all as to what your sons or daughters should be, write to me, or, better still, let them 
write to me personally — Fatherly Advice Department — and tell me their likes and dislikes, and 1 will give sound 
practical advice as to the possibilities of a vocation and how to succeed in it. 

Yours sincerely, 



YOU CAN HAVE A COLLEGE TRAINING IN ALMOST ANY CAREER 
FOR A FEW SHILLINGS MONTHLY 


Accountancy Examinationa 
Advertiainx <uh 1 Sales 
Management 

A. M. I. Fire £. Examination 
Applied Mechanics 

Army Certificates 
Auctioneers & Estate Agents 
Aviation Engineermg ^ 

Banking Boilers 

Book-keeping, Accountanev and 
Modern Business Methods 

B. Sc. (Eng.) 

B.Sc. (Estate Management) 
Building, Architecture and 
Clerk of Works 


Cambridge Senior School 
Certificate 
Civil Engineering 
College of Preceptors 
All Commercial Subjects 
Commercial Art 
Concrete and Structural 
Engineering 

Draughtsmanship. All branches 

Engineering. All branches, 
subjects and examinations 

General Education 
G P.O. Eng. Dept. 


Heating and Ventilating 

Industrial Chemistry 

Insurance 

Mathematics 

Matriculation 

Metallurgy 

Mining, Electrical Engineering 
Motor Engineering 
Motor Trade 
Naval Architecture 
Pattern Making 
Pumps Md Pumping 
Machinery 

Radio Service Engineering 


Road -Making and Maintenance 

Salesmanship 

Sanitation 

Secretarial Exammatiooi 
Shipbuilding 
Shorthand (Pitman's) 
Structural Engineering 
Surveying 

Teachers of Handicrafts 
Telephony and Telegraphy 
Transport Inst. Exams. 
Wireless Telegraphy and 
Telephony 
Works Managers 


STUDENTS IN INDIA r'iui scfiinj iniinodialely un cnrolmeiil, h ^"uod supply of lessons, and therefore 
start at once. You do the i)apers in thoir onler and (iispatLli direct to Sheffield for examination and 
; orrection.^ They are then sent hack with moiv work, and in this way a continuous stream of work 
is always in transit. Distance makes no difference. 


Write to Dept. 191, THE BENNETT COLLEGE AGENCY, DELHI. 
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Cure DIABETES 

At HOME! 

STARTLING 

NEW 

THEORY 

y<ni on IIh' imd to reiovei-y AT 
<io(Lsoiid to tlioiisands ' Why not to VOIT ' 
ValUtil)lo FRp]p] BoolvLtells how 1 
Wi itc t'oi’ it T( )I)A\ I 

liftpid tt* (Vr/ant 

VENUS 

RESEARCH LABORATORY 

P. O. Box 587 - - - CALCUTTA 


br. i: Ai 

WOBT.IT-KEKOWNED PATENT 

IC MIC COOKER 


WATER ^ 


I ■ jVtrETABll.Sjl Ij I 


mm 


ChAPATi if 


t WATER 


M A M N G f 


IC MIC COOKERS LIMITED 

29, COLLEGE STREET 

9-1, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD, 

B n s.')'. CALCUTTA JOIIcnOKh j 


Well-known since (10 Years 


Batlwala Ague Mixtiin 

FOR MALARIA, INFLUENZA & ALL SORTS OF FEVER 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


For Wholesale Write to 


CfllMANLAL r. SHAH 

l\ 0. Box No. 355. CALCUTTA 


GOODBYE! 


GREYHAIR 


IJ 


restores ^^ey luiir to its 
natural rich and lustrous 
colour without a dye. 
Rs. 3 lar^^c phial for ad« 
vanced ^^I’eyness. Re. 1-12 
small for slif^ht ^Tcyness. 




BALDINE HAIR TONIC (Regd.) 

promotes new growth ol 
hail', overcome baldness, 
stops hair and re- 

move's dandrull. Rs. 2 lar^^o 
phial. Re. 1-4 small. Three 
phials (Full Course) delivered 
post free. 




\ \ * phials (Full Courst,*) ^ post free. 

' delivered post free. Sole Distrihuhru 

^lENTIFlC PUBLISHING Co., (Medical Deptt), Bhowanlpore, Calcutta. 

tta Agents; Rimer & Co., Chemists, 114, Ishutosh Mukerjee Road, 67-4, Strand Road, Calcutfe 




It is a swcct-scentcd toilet soap 

Harmlcsss even to the tendcrest skin 

Contains no traces of free alkali 

Keeps the skin in a s^enn-free condition 

and removes coarse rough patches and 

blemishes 

And above all — 

MARGO SOAP is luf]hly stiifable 

for use in u’intrr. 



CALCUTTA CHEMICAL. CALCUTTA 

BRANCHES; Bomivw, Maooas ano SiNciAPOiU'. 

Buy where Value and 

Service are Better 

Wc Stock; 

GRAMOPHONE. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, CAMERAS, 

CYCLE, and 

WORLD-FAMOUS « PHILIPS” 

RADIO RECEIVERS. 

7*lr(/sr rail >>/ fnih for n li'-t. 

M. L. SHAW Ltd., 

5/1, Dharamtala Street. 

OR 

C. C. SAHA Ltd., 

170, Dharamtala Street. - - - CALCUTTA. 
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EMINENT AMERICANS 


WHOM INDIA SHOULD KNOW 

PRICE Per Copy Rs. 3. Per V. P. P. Rs. 3-9. 

For Modern Review Subscribers : Ks. 2-8, post free : Per V.P.P. Rs. 2-10. 


The Servant of India .sivys . 

The reader always fhiiiks of Atnorica as 

the IrUid of tlio Almii’hty f)ollar, as tli(i laiul wheie 
Uaroetii(?.s and Kocklellers nourish, hr. Sundorlarid, 
in llu^ voliiuio imdor review, supplies us with 
iatoresliiiii’ ])eri pictures of fourteen oruuient 
Amohean men and women w hose, aidive and success- 
ful idealism has heen their <‘hi(d title to priory. The 
sketches of Ahiviham Linroln, of Kinersou and of 
Thomas l*aine in ])yrti(‘ular are liru’ siiee.imens of 
Dr. SunderlantTs style and literal v craft. India i.s 
on the road to freedom and social ri'constniction 
and so the study and contemplation of the laliour.s 
aad achieviMuonts of workers in the lie’d—even 
when these woikers ha.vo lived and thrived in 
other <‘auntn(\S“ is hound to l»e stimulatintJ:. We 
heartily recommend thi^ hook to the reader and 
trUvSt that l>r SunchTland or soinehody els-? will 
write on tin' s.inui lines -i hook dealinji with the 
lives of ‘Eminent Indians’. 


The Leader says 

Dahii Ihimanand (diattei jei', editoi of Tlir Mfjdern 
llerifn\ desei’ves the thanks of the Indian jmhhc 
for hiin^dnji: out this imi>lication which is meant 
to he rf?ad hy Indians. Indeed, the full title of tlie 
hook is fjium iff AiHfunfffs (I'lfont Jinlia should 

kfiOU'. 

If Aineiica today is rusliiim headlonjjc in an 

inordinate pursuit of wc.ilth and luxury and is 
stooped in ^ross materialism, she hiS produced 
^freat men, haulers of thoimdit, eminent scientisls, 
men of letters, and n:ia?at pliilanthropisls : if India’s 
greatest shame today is lier i»olitical suluection, and 
if some social evils continue to receive the sanction 
of usaLT, she IS now ui dead earm^st to hrinn^ 
about her political emancipation, and is making 
rapid strides towaixls social reform and improve- 
ment in all the departments of life. 

Eufi/fcnt uifurricafis wull onahle Indians to know 

something of soim^ ol Amorii'a’s best minds 

The honk embodies iho jienportraits of fourteen 
distinguislied Americans di'awn by one of their 
own countryimm. well-known in India-- 


Dr. .). T. vSiioderiancl. The learned doctor’s reaction 
to India’s political btrugglo is well known, and he is 
a very sympathetic and discerning student of 
Indiau life and thought This charaider-sketches 
are vivid portiayals of the liti' and activities of 
lancoln and others.,.. 

liCt somebody in fndia write a similar hook, 
entitled ‘Eminent Indians.’ Why not let Bahu 
Ramanand Chatterjee address Iiimsolf to this task, 
tor whii'li he is eminently tilted. 


United India and the Indian States says : 

i This hook consists of short life sketches of 
fourteen eminent men and women of America. They 
are the noblest leaders of mankind, patriots, poet- 
I phiiosoTihers, champions of freedom, poets, men of 
i letters, so(dal reformers, ^ religious teacliors, noble 
i women, editors and educationists. The author has 
merely given a vivid and truthful record of these 
i great men and women as they have impressed his 
i mind, influenced his tlioughts and enriched his 
wisdom. 

In thi.s altrac^live portrait gallery of the eminent 
inrm and women of America, the antlior has 
markedly mentioned and drawn parallellisms with 
eniinenr Indians whenever occasion arose, so that 
this hook IS sometimes a ('ouip irativc study of the 
eminent men of America and India. These portraits 
are made lively and iru[)rossive by the introduction 
of anecdotes and reminiscences alioiit these gimt 
personages most of wliorn Dr. Sunderland intimate- 
ly knew, whicli bring the salient and interesting 
characteristics ot the personality in a Hash of vivid 
colour and life. Dr. Sunderland’s catholicity of 
histe, his abounding .symiiathy, his balance of 
judgment, his skill in focussing attention 
on the important characteristics of the subject on 
which he speaks, his discriminate selection of apt 
words and epithets for the right place and occ^iision, 
his unrestrained and easy narration is evident in 
ea(;h and every lino of this book. Dr. Sunderland’s 
well-known sympathy for Indian aspiration has 
brought India nearer to America by this beautiful 
book. We are sure that this valuable book would 
had an honourable place in all literate homes. 


Also hifjhfij prrilsed % -The Hixmr, IkofUAY CunoxiCLi:, Sind Ousetivkr, Hindu.stiian Times, Guaupian 
Indian Messenokr, Foiiwauu, The HindustU/VN Review, The Union Magazine, The Triuune, 

The 1m>i\n Review, ITx. rv, The Twentieth Centurv of Allahahad, Advance India of Madras 

AND many others. 
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this easy way 


and make sure 


of Success 


¥N every field of endeavour the outstanding 

men are those who speak and write with 
clarity and force. They may be known as silent 
men but when they must talk they can do so ! 
Their words then bite like chisels into the brains 
of other people ami fhnir will is carried out. 

WHY MOST PERSONS MAKE MISTAKES 

What is the reason so many persons are 
deficient in the use of English and find their 
careers stunted in consequence ? It was 
discovered by Sherwin Cody’s scientific tests. 
Most persons do not write and speak pood Entjlisfi 
simply herause they never formed the hahif of 
doinp so. 

WHAT SHERWIN CODY HAS DONE 

The formation of any habit comes only from 
constant practice. Shakespeare, you may be 
sure, never studied rules. No one who writes and 
speaks correctly thinks of rules when he is doing 
so. It is usually found in teaching Englisfi 
though that wrong methods are adopted. By 
means of unique exercises it has been over- 
whelmingly proved that Mr. Cody's pupils have 
learnt more in five weeks from his system than 
similar pupils have learnt in two years, hy 
other dry~as^dusf methods. 



Sherwin Cody 

WHAT STUDENTS SAY GREAT BENEFITS 

A RAIS states : — ‘*Thc Course is the key for 
writing correct, conci.se, appropriate and force- 
ful English. I was for a period of seven years 
at the Aitchison Chief’s College, Lahore, under 
the tuition of European Profe.ssors and for 
about the same period in England yet I am glad 
to have studied your Course.*’ 

A MINISTER writes ; — “Your Course has been 
of great help to me in both writing and speaking. 
I have learnt more from this Cour.se in less than 
a year than in all my previous schooling, and all 
the books that 1 have read on the .subject.” 

BOOK ON ENGLISH 

Those who arc interested can find a detailed 
description in a fascinating little book “How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day.” Unquestionably it tells you the most 
interesting story about education in English 
that has ever been written. If you are efficient 
in speech it will give you greater confidence ; 
if you are deficient surely you want to know if. 
Write to-day. 


THE SELF-CORRECTING METHOD AND 
PERSONAL SERVICE 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s New Method 
is habit'forming. Anyone can learn to write and 
speak fluently by constantly using the correct 
forms, but how is one to know in each case what 
is correct, Mr. Cody solves this problem in a 
simple unique sensible way. There are not 
hard and fast rules to memorize and in a short 
time you will come to use the correct forms and 
the right words. A personal interest is also 
taken in each student and any difficulties that 
arise arc dealt with carefully and promptly by a 
staff of qualified instructors. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW 


THE METROPOLITAN INSTITUTE 

Alipore Road, Delhi, 2. 

Branch : 102-2, Clive Street, Calcutta, 

Please send me without any obligation on my 
part, your new free book *'How E^ott Can Master 
Good Einjtish in 15 Minutes a Day," 

Name 

Address 


Age Occupation 

ALL CORRESPONDENCE IS CONFIDENTIAL :. ^'* 


N. K. MAZUMDAR ft CO. 

HOJMffiOPATlUC PHARMACY 

Head Office— 34, Clive Street. Branches — 165, 
Bow Bazar Street ; 130A, Asliutosh j\riitherjpe 
Koad, Calcutta 

MEDICINES 5 AND 6 PICE PER DRAM 

Fresh Medicines and Surdrirs at cheap rates. 
Cholera and Family Box with VJ, 24, 30, 4H, 
60 and 104 phials of medicines with dropper 
and guide, Rs. 2, 3, 3-S, 5^4, 6-6 and 10-14 
respectively. Postage Extra, ’Phono No. 2723, 
Calcutta. Price list on application. 

SocnM) E HIT ION OK 

Everybody’s Guide to 
Correct Letter Writing 

A most, praotic.fil and 
complete^ «iiidi‘ to tho lu*sl 
stylo of modoj-n coitos- 
pcmdoncK lottors 

as also tlirii' appropriate 
answers of all olass(!s. 

Ho. 1-12. 
Magic Manual {J/hisf) 
Model'll Mi rvn ■ 1 os e \ pose^ i . 
Variuii^ TrioLs. He. 1-S 

BHATTACHARYA & Co., 

los, MiiKtaraifi Bahii Street, 
Caleutta 


ENDI CHADDAR 

Recognised to he the best for winter season. 
Known for its durability and softness. Many 
appreciated. Size 6yds. >< 51''. Price Rs. 6. Packing 
Pt).stago free. 

GieSON KNITTING WORKS 

LUDHIANA. 

“The l^aidi Ohaddar which you supidied at your 
earliest convenieui-e reached me to iny entire 
satisfaction. And 1 hope, 4hat, whoever will order 
of the sained from your liiiu will l»o <nnte ratistied 
witli the <iualit.v ol th<^ same cloth. 

S/D. A. Muiidii, B. S. & Co., Ltd. 

(.hmnij Ollirc: Bl RM ITHAlN )RE 

Torch Battery 
Machine. 

Suilahh' for making twery 
type of toivh-liglit hattei'ie.s 

1. riicMuiiMl Mixing Machine, 

2. Ikitteiy Press, .‘k (’apping 
Machine, 4 Zim- case making 
machines. 

INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY CO. 

14, Clive Street 
Calcutta 




UARN URDU AT HOnC. oim 

TEACHER 



REXOWNRD IJOOIv-MOMEN’S URDU 
will toacli you how to speak, read, and write 
Urdu correctly in a short time. This hook is the first of its 
kimi ever written. Kvery student and Husinc.sstuan must have 
a Copy. Handsome Commission will be given to hooksellefs. 
Price Rs 2*8, Posfacjr nmuis (I. Atjentn n atMod crf^ryichn'r. 
Wrltr to: Soofi Book Depot, No, 8, Basanti-Kothi, Ludhiana, U. India 


Honesty is the Best Policy. 

Madan ENDI CHADDARS. 

Are our sjioi ial manulactnre, famous in India for the Ia4 1.5 year.s. I’liro silky. Rc.ognised to ho tlie 
Bept in the Market, lor tlnrahilify, softne.ss and elieapness. Most Useful in WINTER. Size 6xH yds. 
Pri(‘<; Rs. (j p,.T pair. Pat king and I’o.stage Free. Satisfa<-tion t Juai'anteed. Si)t;cial r.oiice.ssion fOr 
3 pairs’ rustomers. 

LUDHIANA SILK HOUSE, Prop ; Basanta .Mai Bhaia Mai, Ludhina No. 12. 


Hon Kong 

i 

! iOndon 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 

By G. B. MITRA, M. A. 


Srinagar 
I . 
Kuala) mnpur. 


“ The hooK will he a very great help to students particularly those wlio are studying 

^vill^out fhe help of a teacher ” — R. W STllNTRE, Prof, of Math. 

Fergusson College, Poona 4. 

BASU MITRA & Co., 24, Chakrabere Road, South, Bhowanipur, Calcutta 



“PRIDE IN PRODUCTION " 

StEEL SAFES.CABINETS.G. I. & M. 5. TANKS, OIL DRUMS. ETC 


SEND rOURENOUiPlES: 


(SADADHAR SHAW & SONS, 37 . harrison road, Calcutta 

SUPPLItRS TO OOVEFtNMfeNl. M U N IC I i'aL I U t S, R Al LWAV S AND THROUgHOU I INDIA, 



OF A BENGALI CHEMIST 

VOL. II (Autobiography) 

By Acharyya Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray 

Price Rs. 4 


Some Opinions of the Press on VoL I 

“A more remarkablo career than that of P. C. Rav could not well be rhronicled. The story toi4 
IS rot. only fascinating : v has an altogcth^'r special valno. as a pTcj-cntaiion of a complex mentuli^ 
unique lu chafarler, range of aliility and ‘xpen'once • * * * Fiom l>egin*-»ng to end, the messawi- of Xm 
book IS one of ihe higliest endeavour, pulsating with vitality and intellectual force. Few pages 
'Without proof that the author is steeped lo our host traditions, no mere natioLalisb’’~Vfl/«';v?. 

‘Next to the late Sir Ashutosh MonKerjee. Sir Prafulla Chanora Hay has been the foremoU 
nengah cducat’onist of oui* time .”— London Times (Kducational Supplcmrnt) 

. Tms »s an ini resting and inspiring account of what a chemist’s life can he.'^ - Journal of tm 
"American Chemical Sonety^ . 

* “An autoi'iograniiy of the' Great Indian Chemist * • • contains much thoughtful advice to tsb)^ 
younffer • geneiation, based on his own keen observation and ripe experience- -TAo Chemical Aui^ 
{London) ' *'/' 

“To the chemist this Imok is of great value. It is also one of the fin^^st works on education thai 
inciia hiis produced. Generaf-ons of students, many of them now well-known, in the land have hsA^ 
rcasori tn be j/rLteul to the anihor. ’— {CalenUn). ' 

"Alter '\lHhatma Gar dlii’s "Avtohiofjrnphif' no more challenging book bv an>.iher eminent Indian 
has been issued in this country than tlie "Life ami Kxye.rknces'^-'Thc 'Mail. 


CHUCKERVERTIY, CHATTER J EE & CO., LTD. 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE STANDARDISED 


TINCTURES, Sprifuou,s preparation Patent 

& Proprietary Medicines, Surgical & Veterinary 
Instruments, Scientific apparatus & Chemicals, Toilet 
requisites & Food-stuff. 


Commercial Analysis of Shellac Minerals, Saltpetre, 

» 

Ores, Oil, Water, etc. undertaken. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN DRUGS, PATENT 
MEDICINES, FOOD-STUFFS. Etc. 

BUTTO KRISTO PAUL & Co., Ltd, 

SSKSIAft MRNUFUCTURiNG CHEMISTS, CAICUTTA 

V ... . .. 





ECONOMIC JEWELLERY WORKS 


JEWELLtBS.C0tD6StLVEPSHITHS lO.CHOWRINCHEE ROAD, CALCUTTA 


All kinds of Ornaments are made by us and Guinea Gold only is used in their making. We also 
purchase gold and silver, or if desired new ornaments can be made for the Customers with them. 

lataloqves are sent on request. 

IMPORTANT FOR THE CULTURED 

The Renaissance of Indian Art has now become an accomplished fact. Even the Western 
World of Art has iriven ^eco^fnitio^ to it 

Special Offer 

CHATTERJEE’S PfCTURE ALBUMS form a series of Seventeen numbers, each containing 
16 coloured reproductions. Of these Nos- ^ and 10 are out of print* The other Fifteen numbers— 
which are all independent— s^re priced at Rs. 2 each, postage As. 6. The usual price for these 
Fifteen numbers is Rs. lU) phis postage Rs. 2. 

A small number ^ of these sets of 15 are yet available. So long they are available, our 
readers are given the following offer : 


The 

Full 

Set of Fifteen for 

Rs. 

18-8. Post free in India 

Any 

Ten 

Numbers for 

Rs. 

13-4. 

Any 

Five Numbers for 

Rs. 

7-0. 


12i per cent of the above values should accompany V. P. P.* orders in stamps. Rel:>ate 
to the same extent will be given for delivery taken by hand. 

Only A Few Sets Left 

CHATTERJEE’S Albums are of Great Value— Historical and Artistic. 


THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE 


Abanindranath Tagore— The Master 

Nandalal Bose— Acliarya, Kalabhawan, Santiniketan 

Sukhalata liao— The famous painter- authoress 

Gaganendranath Tagore— The Master and creator 

of a School 

Asit Haidar— Principal, Lucknow School of Arts 

Jamini Prakash Oanguli— Late Vice-Principal, 

C^cutta School of Arts 
Sailendra Nath De— Vice-Principal. Jeypore 

Art School 

Abdur l^hman Chughtai— The foremost / 

Musalman Painter 
Samarendranath Gupta— Principal, Mayo School of 

Art, Lahore 

Sarada Ukil— The famous painter of Delhi 

Mukul De— Principal, Govt. School of Art, Calcutta 
M. V. Dhurandhai’— Vice-Principal, School of 

Art, Bombay 

Molaram— (Old Master) 


Surendranath Kar— Teacher, Kalabhawan,. 

Santiniketan 

Pratima Devi— The Gifted daughter-in-law of the 

Poet 

Bireswar Sen— School of Arts, Lucknow 

Deviprasad Ray Chowdhury— Principal, Govt 

School of Arts, Madras 

Khsitindranath Majumdar— Indian Society of 

Oriei 


Mahabir Prasad Varma- 


riental Art 

-Maharaja Burdwan’s 

Court Painter 

Dhirendra Kumar Dev-Varma *) Painters of the 
Ranada ()haran Ukil J* India House 

Sudliangsu Chowdhuri j London 

Manindrabhusan Gupta— Instructor, Govt School 

of Art, Calcutta 

Ramen Chakravarty— Head Master Govt. School 

of Art Calcntta 

Late Suren Gangoli 


Late Upendra Eishore Ray Chowdhari 

MODERN REVIEW OFFICE— 120-2, Upper Circular Bead, Oalontta. 
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WIN Rs. 75,000 

in our 

Grand Xmas Triple Offer 


isf Prize Rs. 40,000 (For all correct) 
Rs. 10,000 for tho best attempt on the 

free entry Coupon. 


Rs. 1),000 for runners up, (1 & 2 Errors) 
Rs. 10,000 for the first all correct 

entry nveivod. 


Rs 300. FOR THE M/VXIMUM NUMBER OF ENTRIES (GUARANTEED) 

Any number of entries may be submitted. Closing Date December3]st. Local entries 2p.m. 


name eruLs in this (rJS) 

2 : A ! I i -Ani mals ha ve this 

A \ ill i)i -Gentle _ (liS) 

! J ^ 

j ! j.i~ A rout,e forjsjn])_ (lOi 

( ') I 1 * I C l L „.L” A .princely game (59) 

7 ! ( ■ ' A '' ) * ^Necasvsary for sailing {2iG 

S ! I i ) 1 K 1 ( >PcmDjir * ^ (4(0^ 

9 I if ' h] I -A nil in her below ton (12) 

l(t| ' Ai ' Kj -Females love a trood one (ir>) 

r' St^arF "" ' (17) 

121 \\ I A_l • Tart t ^f the hofly (12) 


HOW TO SOLVE 

Kill Iho liliiiika 111 

nai )l WOlil VA'lth .1 
li'tkT 1o J^IVO till' (‘luo 
ifutMi aifAiiist il aiici 
clu'rk tho ^^OMl I'N 
adding tho humutumI 
valwo (il onch Itdtor 

For example, take No. 1. It is Cern our name 
ends in this, C - !>, \i 12, 21, and B 2, and the 

total is IIS. Now solve he other 11 words and 
win a prize. 

Read Rules and Ci nditions Carefully 

The entry fee in this competition is One Hnpee 
for each entry. For a competitor who submits ten 
paid entries is entitled for a free entry. Free 
entries must be marked “FJ{EE ENTRV.*’ Coinf>e- 
tilors must write tlunr name and address and the 
numhor of paid and free entries submitted in block 
capitals on tho hack of tlie envelope and on I lie 
M. 0. Coupons. 

1. AH entries must he n^ceived hv Ihe last, post 
on Decornber .41 st. Anv received later will ho 
disqualified. 

2. Failing: an all-eorroat solution which ag:rees 
with the sealed kej* solution deposited with the 
“QUILON BANK LTD.” Kottayam, the first prize 
will be awarded to the nearest correct entry. In 
case of tie or ties the money will b^ equally 
divided. 


A. No responsibility can be accepted for any 
entries lost mislaid or delayed. No correspondence 
can be entered into or interviews granted. The 
decision of tlie competition Editor on all matters 
relating tf) this competition is ahsoliitoly final and 
legally binding and is an ex pi ess condition of entry. 

4. Employees of the club are not permitted to 
compete. TJie prizes are likely to be reduced in 
direct ))roportion if tlie collection does not come 
to our expectation. A winning competitor can share 
only one prize other tlrui additional prizes r/i,:— 
rrizes for Free entry, first all-correct entry and maxi- 
mum number of entries. 

.“>. Entrance fee must bo sent in by Indian 
Postal Order or money order. Money orders. Postal 
orders A Entries must Ix^ addressed to ‘'XMAS 
TIUPPLE ^ >FFER,” INTERNATPiNAL CLUB, 
KuTTAYAM, S. INDIA. No .stamps accepted. All 
entries must be filled in cither with ink or type- 
writer. M 0. leceipt oi’ postal order must 
accompany the solution. 

(I. Mutilated answers will he disqualified. Com- 
petitors submittinir more than one entry must 
number them vserially. PLAIN PAl^ER ENTRIES 
ac(>of)ted. The answers will be published on the 
10th lanuary, 10:16. For the convenience of com- 
petitors abroad we have made the duration of the 
compctifioii to two full months. No more difficulty. 
Never get mislead by similar names. Get assured 
that you remit tlie money and entries to INTER- 
NATIONA!. (04 B, K OTTAN AM, S. INDIA. Lose 
no time in forwarding the entries, for an hour early 
might make you a rich man. Enlist in this Grand 
Tripple oiler and enrich yourself. Any entry which 
does not comply with tho above rules will bo 
disqualified. 

7. Enclose an addressed envelope and i loose 
i anna stamps for posting detailed winners list. 


A B (^iD|E i]i\A 'll 1| .I iK L jM 
1 2 ni l :r >'0 n ,s i)jio,ii:i 2 |i ,2 

NO p!L)iR,SiTiUiVW;X,Y|Z 
1115 l(i!t7il841I'2(J21t22l2.H!24!2.o!2fi 




MARQUESS OF ZETLAND, 

Secretary of State for India, Graciously remarked while Governor of Bengal. 

I viRitt3d the Sakti Ousliadlialaya on July 17, 1920, 1 was astonished to liud a factory at which 
the prodin tion of Medicines was carried on so great a scale • • • * MaTHUR BABU seems to have 
brouglit the Productions of Medicines in accordance with the prescriptions of the ancient Shastras to a 
high pih'h of efficiency. 

cHYABANAPRASHi AOHYAKSHA MATHUR BABUS Jmakaradhwaja 

Rs. 3 Per Seer f I R8.4PERTaLiB, 

stitn ousHimiuun-Dm 

ESTl). 1901. 

MRITASANJIBANI-SURA 

The Best Ayurvedic Tonic Wine for Nervous Breakdown, Acridity, All sorts of Liver Troubles, 
etc. Most profitably used after Delivery and by tho eonv^loscouts, after all diseases. 

Ks. 2-8 pint, Rs. 4-8 (piart a bottle. 

Proprietors Mathura Mohan, Lai^ohan & Pilanindrx Mohan MuKirAPADHAVATA, Chakrabarty. 
Branches:—? in Calcutta and nearly oO all over India and Burma, Catalogue Free on application. 

Managing Proprietoi — 

MATHURAMOHAN MUKHOPADHYAYA, CHAKRAVORTY, BA, 

Calcutta Head Office 52-1, Beadon Street. Branch: — 12, Chowringhee, Calcutta, Madras Branch: 

PERFECTION 

IN / 

PROCESS WORK/ 

# 

NO MORE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN ORIGINAL & PRINT 

All sorts of Half-Tone, Tri-Colour, Line & Line- 
Colour Blocks Executed Promptly and Carefully. 
Speciality in Advt. Designs, Layouts & Printing. 


CA^-AnT PI7E>r 



DEy"IGNERy" • PROCE/y ENGPAVER/ AND ART PDINTER./ 

• KE>'HAB*CHANDI7A* /EN • XT • CALCUTTA* 
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AROH WARISWARA 
By Naudiihil Boso 
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JAMKS M VRTINEAU 

|{Y . 1 . T. sr\F>KRLANI) 


G OD’S most priM ioiH jrifts <0 tljc world 
;U’(‘ i^rcat inon. Hut tlio valiio of 
oroiit nion varu'S accord i 11 to the 
♦jualilv of tli(‘ir oTcatnc^s. More 
iM(('llc(‘tnal ^TcatrM‘^<, miact'ompaniod witli 
moral, is (»f c()iii|iarati\'cly low value*. Indeed, 
a man of intcll(‘ctual brillianev in.ay even lx* a 
curse to Ihf* world, if he us(*s lus intcllectmil 
powers for evil ends, lint ij^reat meti wlio 
are not only ^reat in intellect, but <;Teat also 
in ni(»ral . eliaraeti'r — wIk> possess not onl;^ 
brilliant mental powers, but the will to ii-(» 
I hem for highr-st purpose^ such men are 
blessings to th(* world wluj^e value v'annot be 
over-estimated. NVe ^peak of “AIe\and(‘r I lie 
( I rent/’ Such ffr’eatue^s as tin' famous ( ri'eek 
i'onijiieror represents, stamK for mingled good 
■and evil. In like manner, the greatness of a 
Daesar or a Napoleon, or of ;i Wellington and 
a (Jrant, repn*seni s(wne inllueuees that 
couserv(* and benefit, and some that hurt and 
destroy. Ihit there is a ela.-s (»f great men 
whom wo may look upon as representing good 
and only good, to the race. In this class we 
find sneh historic names as Socrates, Plato, 
fsaiah, Paul, Luther, ^^ilton, Wesley, ( 'hamiing, 
(landhi, Buddha, and Jesus. Tn this eonipanv 
^[artineau belongs, because in him, as in them, 
splendid intellectual gifts were allied with 
moral endowments eciually splendid, and his 
brilliant powders were employed, not for 
destructive or selfish ends, but to ad ranee 


truth, righteousness, peace, love, and whatso- 
ever makes for the permanent betterment of 
the world. 

Martineau was a member of the famous 
I.'Ondou Metaphysieal Society, which oontiined 
many of the most eiiiitient thinkers, literary 
men, seieiitist.s and public leaders of England, 
''Ueli a'^ t'rladstone, Mill, Ifn.vley, Tyndall, 
T<*iiny'Ou, Browning, (Cardinal Newman, 
Professor Praneis W, Newman, f^ord Selborne, 
and (’ardinal Manning. 'rennyson has left 
it on record that lie regarded Martineau as 
tin* master mind of all that remarkable 
eompaiiy : and (lladstime said to Prances 
Powei’ ('obbe, ‘'Martineau is beyond tpiestion 
the groate.-'t of living thinkers.” This was 
high praise. Hut l)e<t of all, Marlinoau was 
as great moimlly as he was iutelloetually. He 
always used his splendid powers for worthiest 
ends to discover and give to the world the 
highest kind of IrutJi -moral truth, spiritual 
truth, religious truth, .such truth as would 
feed the best that was in men, and therefore 
most bcuelit mankind. 

Martiueairs life Was not only unusually 
long, but it was filled throughout with strenu- 
ous work. It is hardlv too much to .speak of 
it as three lives in one. 

Tiff. Pkkacjiek 

h'irst, w^e have Martineau the Preacher. 
Add together his four years as minister in 
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Dublin, his twenty-fivo ynars in Liverpool, 
and Ills fourteen at TJttle J^)rtland Street, 
Tiondon, and we have more than y<‘ars 
of steady pulpit w'ork. And it was f)ulpit. 
work into which he never failed to ))nt his 
best of mind and heart. I low high was its 
quality may be learned from the strong 
testimony of those who listrmed with absorbed 
attention to his intense and (‘Io([U('nt discourses 
and may be seen also by turning to his 
volumes of ])rin(r(l sc'rinnns, which hav(‘ 
carried his fanu* as a preach(‘r into every 
civilized land. Sm h a ministry aK)no, witi) 
no other labours added, Wi)nld se(‘m to be 
enough fur one mau. 

Tm: Tj:a4’Jii:k 

Second comes Marti iieaii tlu' Te‘aelu‘r. 
Here again wa* liava* what would seem to be 
nearly or <jinte a full life-woik. A\h‘ hairn 
that ho taught a year with Dr. Carpenter, in 
Bristol, in very early manhood, befena* enterifjg 
upon his care(*r as a [)rea(*her. Then, after 
he hjid been preaching in Jiiver|.)ool six years 
or so, at the age of thirty-fiva*, he was 
appointed to the chair of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and j^olitieal Kconomy in 
ManehesL(‘r Colh'go. Here hi< n'al career as 
a teacher began. And it eontimnal, with the 
interruption, f believe, of only a single >ear — 
when he was absent for .study in (Laniany — 
through forty-live ye:irs. 

During all (hat long time, either as 
Prob'ssor in the Colh g*^, or as its Prineijh'il, 
Ih^ held a shaping harjd on the education of 
a large proportion of the* young men trained 
for the I'liitarian and J^iberal Christian 
ministry in Great Britain, and of mit a few 
from other lamD. The inlliu'nee of this work 
as an ediu'ator cannot b(^ told. It was an 
inflnenee not only to elin ily the thinking, and 
gnidc the research, and widen the knowh*dge, 
but to ennoble the moral ideals, to ejiiie^ken 
the ('ntlmsiasm, and to elcep(‘n the spiritual 
life, of these yening men, and thn)Ugh them 
the ehurehes whicli the.’y w’onid be called to 
serve, 11 is aim was to give his students not 
only traineel jninel^, but di.'-ciplineel wills, and 
purified afleevdons. It was to send them into 
the work of tln^ ministry to ])ropagatc a 
religion at once free, cJilightencel, and devout ; 
to proclaiui a (Jospel in harmony with all 


truth, all beauty, all goodness, and rich in the 
deepest pieties of the heart ; to plant iu men 
a faith which no advance of knowledge, and 
no revolution of liuman thought, can disturb, 
because grounded in the living revelation of 
God in the Iniman .soul. Idicsc were the 
ends for which he strove. 

TjfP. JiVruTER 

The third Martinican was the persuasive, 
the powerful, the brilliant, the indefatigable 
writer, who, from early manhood to the 
extreme age of nin(*ty, was constantly giving 
forth to the world pamphlets, print(*d sermons, 
printed h‘etnres, articles in daily and wO(‘kly 
papers, elaborate articles in magazines and 
reviews, and, most important of all, books 
which never fail(*(l to attract attention, to 
awaken thonght, iokI to compel assent or 
di'isent. What made it possible for him to 
prodiu'c so many papers and articles of 
thonghl and l(*arning, and so many books, 
was the fact that there was a unity in all ’no 
did, so that he was able to f)onr into his 
pnnt(‘d p:iges the wealth of both liis pulpit 
and his t(‘acli(‘r\s chair. His sermons were 
of so high an order that they stood the t(‘st 
of type. His college lectures furnished 
rnatfrial for some of his greatest published 
works. I'hus the streams of both his 
pn'.aehing and his teaching were indispensable 
tributaries of the stream ol his aiJthorslii[), 

M \IirJNEATT^s Exik)\vmi:nts 

Dr. Martiiu'an’fr. endowments were both 
many and rich. His was a subtle, keen, and 
penetrating intellect. He was a trairied 
lugifian. He was a profound philosophic 
thinker. He was a spiritual seer. Me had 
a vivid and powerful imagination, which was 
for ever at play, and wdiieh east the fascinating 
lighi*^ and shado\vs of poetry and symbol 
upcm all he said and wrote. He was gifted 
wdtli a rich and stately elocpience. He was a 
rno'^t devout worshipper. He had a striking 
and powerfid personality. (.)ne of his well- 
known conbunporaries declares that his 
personality was the most impressive and 
eonnnaiiding he over met, not excepting 
Glad.stone’s. 

Hoxoltrs 

Few men have received .so many academic 
and other honours as Dr. Martineaa. Hut 
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his honours were somewhat late in corning. 
Tt is interesting to notice that America, 
rather than England, was earliest in appreciate 
ing and giving recognition to his greatness, 
ns was also true in the case of Carlyle. In 
1872, Harvard University eonferred upon 
Martineaii the degree of LTjI>. He was 
then sixty-seven years of age. Leyden 
followed, in ISTo, with i(s S. T. D. ; E-Iin- 
bnrgh, in 1881, with its 0. 0. ; and Oxford, 
in 1888, wlien lie had r(*aelie(l (lie ago of 
eiglity-tliree, with its D. L. Four years 
later still, in 18{)2, Dublin added its L1H). 
to that of Harvard, (^nite as notable Vvcre 
the honours that eaine to him in other forms. 
Nearly all his la t(‘r birthdays were marked 
by tributes from distinguished men. Perliaps 
tile most memorable of these was the addn\*<s 
presented to him mi lr‘s ('iglity-ihird birth- 
day, written by Dr. .low<'lt, of Oxford, 

ree(»gni/ing in tin* warmest terms the great 
S('rviee which 1 h‘ liad rendered to jdiiloso- 

phical and religions thought, and sigiieil b}' 
more than six hundred of the most eminent 
writei’s, philosophical thinkers, artists, 

sci(Mitists, edneators, religions leaders, and 
public men of (Jreai liritain, America, and 
the Continent of ICnrope, the names of 

Tennyson, IJrowning, fklwin Arnold, Max 
M filler, Dean Hrndl(‘y, dowett himself, and 
James llussoll liowell heading the list. 

JilMITA'I’lOVS 

1 have sfioken of Dr. Martineaids many 
and rare gifts. Tint it needs to be added 
th.it only to a limited extent wm’e they 
popular gifts, 'riioy seemed, in a way, to 
lift him above, and to separate him from, the 
great mass of his fellows. As Wordswortli 
sang of Milton : 

“His soul was like a star, and dwelt ajiart.” 

Ele was a great preacher ; but it was a 
preacher for the few rather than the m.any. 
He was a great teacher ; but it was a teacher 
for thoughtful and matiire rninda. 

He was a great writer ; but it was a 
writer for the cultured — for men with trained 
intolligoncp, for thinkers. He could not 
easily reach common minds. This he realized, 
and sometimes it sorely troubled him. He 
spoke of it as a limitation, which he* had 
tried to shake oS^ but found himself unable. 


Once, soon after the appearance of his great 
work on Theism, an extended abstract of 
which I had published in America, he wrote 
to me raying that it was one of the regrets 
of his life that he was not able to write more 
simply, e(ml‘(‘ssiiig that ho often felt the need 
of an interprets* or a translator to bring his 
books wifliirj reach of mimls that he wanted 
to n^aeh, and .inking me if wc had not on 
onr sid(j of tlie water somebody who could 
translate or interpret liim to the public at 
large. 

Ihit if his writings apjiealed directly to 
only a comparatively f(‘w- minds, they were 
the ablest and strongest minds of their time. 
They were the fertile minds, into which it 
was worth while to drop seeds of new 
and higlier thought. They were the leaders 
of their generation. That he wa.s thus 
able to tea(‘h the teachers, to mould the 
thought of thinkers, and to sway so many 
ma--ter min(L, is the s(‘cret of his great 
and g?*owii)g inlluenco, and the assurance 
th;it his work will live. 

His OkI' ,M' i:sT Sktivick to l?F.T.lGro^^ 

P(ali:i[).s the greatest single service that 
Dr. Martineau rendered to religion, was that 
of helping men in an age of great theological 
upheaval, caused by the unprecedented 
devclopmcmts of science, to sec that science 
find religinn are not antageiii.stie, as so many 
believed, and that religion has nothing to fear 
from science, no matter what further scientific 
developments mav arise. Science h.ad made 
such rapid progress, and had brought to light 
so many (‘aols whudi had contravened old- 
established theologiejd theories and doctrines, 
that there \vas wi(h‘spread alarm lest the very 
foundations of religions faith should be over- 
tnrne<]. It was bsared by many that the 
diseovorv of law ruling everywhere in nature, 
meant the dethronomeut of God. Others 
feared that the new science was sweeping 
.away the whole spiritual univer.se (Including 
both God and the human soul) and leaving us 
only a physical realm, or a universe of blind 
matter and motion. In the mid.st of this 
anxiety and alarm Dr. Martineau came forward 
calm and confident, maintaining, with a clear- 
ness of insight, a strength of reasoning, and a 
breadth and precision of knowledge, which at 
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f»n(:c commiindocl the attention of the thinking 
world; that law, so far from banishing God, is 
only a name for the method of God’s universal 
activity ; that materialism, so far from being 
formidable, and eoinpelling us to give up beli<‘f 
in spirit, is nothing but pure assumption, with 
no basis of sound reason or of known fact to 
r.tand upon ; that science, so far from destroy- 
ing God, is only possible in a universe whose 
basal fact is Intelligence and Mind ; and that 
there is nothing in either law or science that 
can in any way disturb religion, beeaust! 
religion has its foundation, not in irrational 
doctrines or unscientilic creeds, and not even 
in sacred books, but in tlie deepest experience^ 
of the soul of man. Thus did this great 
philosopliie thinker render a service to religion 
which soon cairns to be recogni/ed as second 
in importance to that of no religions t(‘acher 
in the modern world. 

A Radk AI. 

Dr. Martiueau w^as a theol(>gicaI radical. 
He was much more of a radical in his later 
life than in his earlier. He tells us that, a> 
the result of his studios and his own mental 
growth, he had found himself compelled, 
during his public career, to tliinl' out afresh, 
and to re-shape, at least twice, every part of 
his religious philosophy. In this lie reminds 
us of the great scientist, Sir Charles Lycll, 
who, after he had written his greatest work 
on gcologj^ in what he intended to be its final 
form, threw it all away, and went through the 
great labour of writing it all again, in the light 
of the new doctrine of evolution which had 
just risen on the world. 

A CoN.sERVATi vj: 

But if Martinoau was a radical, he was also 
a conservative. There is a class of radicals 
who seem to be always trying to tear up by 
the roots the hopes and faiths of men. To 
this class Martinoau did not belong. Rather 
was he the kind of radical who is always 
seeking to plant the roots of men’s hopes and 
faiths deeper, and in richer soil. Such a 
radical is the true conservative. 

Much that is thought of as Martineau s 
radicalism is connected with the doctrine of 
miracles. Men had long been building religion 
on a foundation of miracle, and claiming that 


it could have no other foundation. But 
Martineau saw that science was more and 
more bringing miracle into discredit with many 
minds, and therefore threatening, for sucii 
minds, to overthrow religion. Hence he set 
himself to the task of finding a foundatiryn 
other than miracle, deeper than miracle, which 
no fading away of nrtraole could affect. lb* 
found such a foundation in man’s own moral 
and spiritual nature. This foundation was 
indestructible and eternal. 

Ills CoNSCIKNTlOlJSAKsS AND CoiinAOK 

Dr. Martineau was a man of great in- 
dependence, courage, and eousciciitiousness. 
Indeed, he was independ(int ami brave be(%'ius(‘ 
he was ('onseieutious. His conscience was 
his oonimander. Wh.at it bade him do, that 
lie did, at (^very hazard. Such obedience to 
conscience is always the truest heroism. His 
conscientiousness and bravery vere shown by 
his taking the unpopular sid(5 in many things. 
They were shown by his allyirig himself with 
a small religious body lik(* the Unitarians. 
With his splendid gifts, if he liad la'cn in om* 
of tlie larg(ii* ndigions deiioininalions. especially 
in the National (''hiireh, lie could have had 
any honour or distinct ion which England was 
able to bestow. Bnt he would liave despised 
himself, with unutterable scorn, if he had 
detected in himself any turning aside even by 
a hair’s-breadth from the jx'jth of what he 
believed to be truth aiul right, for tin* 
sake of any possible honour or advantage. 

His (■ATiiomciTY 

Few men have ever been so broadly 
catholic in spirit as Dr. Mailineau. lie saw 
good in all forms of religion ; he discovered 
some precious clement of truth hidden in the 
heart of even the most dark and repellent 
creed, and his desire was always to save th(* 
good, while casting out the evil. His catholi- 
city made him unwilling to be cut off from any 
religious communion. Nothing could prevent 
him from at least extending his sympathies 
to all. Others might curse him ; he would 
bless them. He felt that he had a possession 
in evoiy religious prophet, and saint, and 
teacher, of whatever name. Augustine and 
St. t. Francis, and Luther and Calvin, and 
Wesley, and Leo III, Mohammed, Ram Mohun 
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Roy, aud Swedenborg, an well as the bretliren 
of his own household of faith, all belonged 
to him, because he recogni/.ed the piety of all. 
And yet, with all his spiritual sympathy, he 
was the most unsparing of truth-tellers. FTe 
insisted on letting the light shine into all 
dark places. He would not compromise with 
superstition, with bigotry, with ignorance, with 
nnethical conceptions of God, with degrading 
views of man, witli irrational religion'- 
doctrines, in high places or low. While he 
would not knowingly injure any Church or 
any Religion, however bad its theology, or 
deep the superstition in which it wrappcil 
itself, he Avould endeavour to help and bles.s 
all, by doing whatever was in his power to 
^how them higher truth and lead them out 
into larger life. 

Vi) I'lti-: Lam' 

In mind and heart Dr. iMartineaii n(*\er 
grew old. He kept liis intellc'ctnal activih 
and his menial freshness through life. In a 
letter written in his ninety-second year, he 
speaks of him.self as not having desired old 
age, but God had sent it to him, and he had 
found it, rathei’ lo his surprise, something to 
be thankful for, something ^‘dce])oning instead 
of impairing the supremo interfjst and signili- 
eanee of life.’^ Much of his best writing 
was done after ho was eighty ; indeed, all 
three of his greatest books ^‘Types of 
Ethical Theory,” '‘A Study of R(‘ligion,” and 
'‘The Seat of Authority in Religion” w(*r(‘ 
given to the public after he liad reached that 


advanced age. This is something nearly or 
<|uite unprecedented. All this was possible 
because his thinking never became stereotyped 
He was always ready to read new books, 
and to seo‘k ricw standpoints from which to 
look at truth. His thought to the last was a 
flf»wung stream, it never became a stagnant 
pool ; and the n*ason w^as, he was always 
pouring tu'w water into the stream, and 
drawing water out of tin* stream. In this 
lie may wc'll be, a lesson and an example to 
us all. Woe to any of ns if we ever allow 
onr minds to become pools ; if we evc'r cease 
to read new books and tal<(* interest in fresh 
thought ; if we slop growing ; if we fail to 
keep onr faces- turned toward God^s new 
ami for ever new sunrises. 

I litid myself ('ompollcd to regard 
Dr. Martinean as tlie greatest prophet, thinker, 
and teacher that the liberal faith has yet pro- 
duced in the (^Id Woi’ld, and as only equalled 
by Ghanning, Th(‘odore Parker and l!3merson 
in the New. Most of his thoughts 1 believe 
will live. Most of his teachings 1 believe 
will take root in the world and grow. 

A Gukat J.Kiirr 

Men lik(' Martinean arc splendid lights 
rai^(*il aloft on rocky headlands to guide the 
lliouglit of the world in safety in its voyagings 
over the ocean of I ruth. The future will 
think imu’e wisely and >afcly regarding the 
pnifouiHp'st problem^ of human life and 
destiny ix'caiisc of wliat Jaimes Martinean has 
tliouirlit and written. 





rm: soudauh y ov islam 
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S OMl^ lime b;i(‘k T n^ul with ^reat 
interest an arti.'le l>y Sir Mohamad 
I(|bal on ihe So!i(laiit> of rslain. Sir 
Mohamad’s writinj^s always affraet 
me, for fh(‘y give me some iii'^iglit into a world 
whieh T find diHienlt to nnderstam]. So far 
as religion and the religious outlook an* 
eoneerned, I live in ihe ont(;r dark'nes^, but, 
in spite of this defieieney in me, I am snlli- 
eiently interested in tln^ hi'^torical, eiiltnral 
and even the phihesf^pliieal aspects of religion. 

[n his article Sir Moha]nad dealt with the 
issue created between the tjadianis and the 
orthodox Muslims and considered thi- as 
‘extremely important’ andadeeting tlie integrity 
of the f)arent eommnnily. 'fhe t^adianis, 
according to him, had discarded the basic idea 
of Islam - -the fmj\lity of prophethood — and 
had reverted to some, (‘xtent to early findaism 
and the pre-ls!amic, Magian (mltiire. He was 
therefore of opinion that this ‘rel)r]lious group’ 
should not be allow(‘d to carry on its subver- 
sive propaganda, and, in any event, should not 
be permitted to mascpierade as IMuslims. 
Qadiani leaders did not accept ^ir Mohamad’s 
argument and vigorously repc'Iled some of his 
slatements. 

Sir Mohamad’s article raises a liost of 
issues and makes one furiously to think in 
many directions. I hope that ho w^ill develop 
some of his points in future writings^ for they 
deserve a full discussion. For the moment 
r am concerned with one aspect of his argu- 
ment only. It would be impertinent of me to 
discuss th(‘ validity or otherwise of this 
argument from the point of view of Islam. 
Idiat. is a matti^r for erudite IMiislims. Kor 
me Sir Mohamad is an authority on Islam 
worthy of resjieet and 1 must assume that he 
represents the orthodox view-point correctly. 

If tliat is so, I presume that Turkey under 
the Ataturk Kcmal has certainly ceased to be 
an Ifelaniic country in any sense of the word. 
Egypt has been powerfully influenced by 
religious reformers who have tried to put on 
new gJirmcnts on tlie ancient truths, and, 


I nnagine, that Kir M|)haniad does not approve 
of tln< moflertii«t tendency. The Arabs of 
vKvrifi and Pah'stinV* more or less follow 
F<rvpti.an thoiight-iMiiTcnts and are partly 
inniienecd bv 1'urkev’s cxamjde. Iran i-^ 
dermilelv looking for its cultural inspiration 
to pr(‘~I^lamie Magian days-. In all these 
conntrie-^, indeed in everv eoiinfry of western 
and middle Asia, nationali.st id(*as are rapidlv 
growing, nsnallv at the exy)en'-(‘ of the ])nre 
ami orthodox religions outlook. Islam, as Sir 
Moli.amad tells repiuliatr‘S the race idea 
(ai}<l of course the •^graphical idea) and 
founds itv(‘|f on th(‘ religious i(l(‘a alone. But 
in tlie Iw!amf(‘ countries of wc'stern Asi:i we 
iind todav tlu' r.ua* and geograjihieal idf*as all- 
poworful. The I’nrk takes pride in the 
Turanian race ; the Iranian in his own ancient 
r.aeial traditions ; the Egyptian and Syrian fa^^ 
well as the p('op!e of Palostim^, IVans-Jordan 
and Irn^i) dream of .Vr.ab unity in whieh the 
Muslim and f'hi’istian Ar«al)s will shan'. 

All this (dearly show's that those nations 
have fall(*n a wav from the ideal of Islamic 
solidarity whieh Sir Mohamad lavs down. 
AYhero then do('s this solidarity exist at 
present ? Not in Central Asia, for in the 
Soviet parts the breakaway from orthodoxy 
is far greater ; in the Chinese parts the 
predominant currents are probably nationalist 
(Turanian) and Soviet. Afghanistan and 
Arabia proper remain in Asia, and then there 
are a number of rslamie countries in North 
Africa, apart from Egypt. flow far this 
orthodox outlook of religions solidarity is 
prevalent there I do not know, but reports 
indicate that nationalistic ideas have penetrated 
even there. And nationalism and the soli- 
darity of Islam do not fit in side by side. 
Each weakens the other. 

From Sir Mohamad’s view-point this 
situation in the Islamic world must be a 
deplorahl(‘ one. The question of the Qadianis, 
important as he considers it, sinks into relative 
insignificance before these world happenings. 
He stresses the need of a real leader to rise in 
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the Punjab apparently to combat the ^iadiaru 
menace’. But what lead does he give in 
regard to the wider menace ? The Aga Khan, 
we arc told, i‘4 the leader of Indian Muslims. 
Does he stand for <his solidaritv of Islam as 
defined by Sir Mohamad Iqbal ? 

These questions are relevant even for a 
non-Muslim ; for on tlu? answer to them 
depends the political, social and (Mionomic 
orientation of Indian Muslims and their 
[’(‘actions to mod(‘rn ideas and thoiight-cairnMits, 
in which some of ns anj intcr(‘^tcd. Nlam 
i)(‘ing a world <‘omnmnity, its policy mn-t also 
1)0 a world policy if it is to prc-(;rvo that setise 
of solidarity. Sir Mohamad should giva‘ iis 
^ome hint of this policy to meet the nationalist, 
-()(.M'al and economic problems that confront 
each country and gro(i|). 

The only hint he gives in the article is a 
in‘<xativ(^ one : that n'litjions reformers should 
f)c |)Ut down. In this, lie tells ns, Ik* cr)rdially 
agrees with the orthodox Hindus, and religions 
reform is supposed to include all social 
reform. Ho makes a provincial suggestion 
also that the distinction of rural and urban 
Muslims be abolished, a.s this intcrbircs with 
the unity of Islam in the Punjab. Presumably 


the fact that some Muslims cultivate the fields, 
,soni»^ are big landlords aud live on rent, some 
are professional peo[)le living in cities, or 
bankers, or artisans or captains of industry, or 
labout\n-s, some have an abundance of good 
things of life while most others starve, will 
still remahi and will not interfere with Islamic 
unily. 

Perha]>s it is tlie object of the recently- 
formed ‘^(/‘)uncil of Peers and Mosl(*m Leaders,” 
of.whicli Sir Mohamad Iqbal is a member, to 
fiirlh(‘r this unitv and the solidarity of Islam. 
To an ontsjdci* it seems a little odd that 
Christian m(*mbcrs of the British House of 
Lords .'^hould be so interoftted in the progress 
and solidarity of Islam. Puit at tin* liuich at 
Claridge’s in r.ondon that followed the 
fonmition of this Coiuu-il, the i\ga Khan, 
w<* arc told, “developed the theme of 
^Anglo-Mo-tlcrn unity”. I’crhaps the two 
unities lead into one anotlier, and build up a 
wider and more* embracing unity. It is all 
very confusing. I wish Sir Mohamad would 
(*x plain and enlighten ns. 

Abnoni l)istri<*t .fail. 

L>(). 8. .T). 


Ills HIGHNESS THE AGA KHAN 

Bv JAWAIIART.A!. XKHPJ: 


S IR Mohamad LibaTs earnest plea for 
th(‘ soli(l:iritv of Islam and his protest 
against lissipurous tc'Jidencies led me 
to wonder as to wlu'rc the lim* shonhi 
be drawn. His Highm'ss the Aga KhaCv is 
today considered the outstanding l('adcr of 
th(* Indian Muslims, 'riie (lovaaiimont tivats 
him and honours him as such, orthodox 
Muslim leaders, whenever in troiil)le or laced 
with difficulty, seek refuge under his sheltering 
wings. Even Sir Mohamad might, so to '<pcak, 
be said to march under hi*^ political banner. 
From the point of view of orth<Hl«)X Islam 
md its unity of conception, politics, sociology 
Old economics can hardly be sepanited from 
religion. One would think th(*rcfore that 
die Aga Khan was the ideal rcpn'sentativ'C 
'^f this unity and solidarity of religious belfef. 


Whether tln\ is so I do not know and 
I shoiild W(‘l(^omc wiser people to inform me. 
I have long had a vagm* kind of idea, 
]iow(*V(U’, that li(* hardly belongs to the inner 
orthodox fold, and I have admired him for 
the truly wonderful way in which he m.anages 
to combine, and gracefully carry in his own 
fieivon, the most (;onf radictory (pialities, and 
to take part in multifarious activities which 
appear to be mutually antagonistic and 
irreconcilable. Me is the head and spiritual 
leader of a wide-spread and wealthy sect and, 
I am told, that almost divine attributes are 
assigned fo him by his devoted followers. 
He is said to derive a vast ecclesiastical 
revenue from the faithful, and one of his 
sources of income is supposed to be the 
granting of spiritual favours and indulgences. 
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h iiitorosliiig to lind (liese old-world 

pnirtices briiii; continued today in an i»it<?nsive 
I'orin. Blit tlH‘ really remarkable faet is that 
tin* s|)iritual Imad who supports and (Mieouragas 
tln*s(‘ prae.liees is a niod<‘rn of moderns, 
highly cultured in western ways, a prince of 
the tui r, most at home in London and Paris. 
( )nly a remarkable personality could sin^eess- 
fiilly carry this <louble burden. The Ajjja 
Khan not only does with supreme ease, 
but In* adds to it many public and political 
activities as well as tin* leadership of the 
Indian Muslims. 'Fhat is an astonishine; feat 
which, even though oin* may disagree with the 
Aga Khau, fills oin* with admiration for him. 

But tin* (juestion that is troubling me, as 
a result of reading Sir Mohamad l(|bars 
statement on the solidarity of Islam, is how 
all this fits in with that solidarity. Tt may 
be perfectly justiliable to spend the money 
of tin* FaithfnI on racing ; that after all is a 
minor matter. P>ut is the y\ga Khan’s .sc<a 
a partn(*r in that fslamie '-olidaritv or not V 
1 remember reading long ago Mark Twain’s 
a(*eonnt of a visit paid by the Aga Khan to him 
in Bombay. Mark 1\vain’s Indian servant burst 
into his hotel room one da\ in a state of 
extreme exoitcu. cut and armouiiecd lliattb)d 
had (‘ome to pay a call on him. Many pi-ay 
to (jrod daily — and M:irk Twain was a 
religions type* of man — and each one of us, 
according to liis enrly teaching or mental and 
spiritual development, has Ids own eonei’fition 
of (lod. Blit the best of us are apt to be 
taken aback by a .siKkl(*n vi.sitation of th<* 
Almighty. Mark fwain, aft(*r he had 
re<*ov(‘rcd from his initial surprise, discovered 
that (lod had come to him in the handsome 
and corporeal .shape of the Aga Khan. 

'This characteri/ation of the Aga Khan 
as fiod was no doubt a foolish en or of Mark 
Swain’s sei'vant -and the Aga Khan cannot 
be luld responsible for it. So far as I know, 
Ik* does not (‘laim divinity. But there seem 
to be a large number of foolish persons about 
who ascribe certain divine or .semi-diviue 
attributes to him. Some of the propagaridists 
of the sect describe him as an nntlar or 
incarnation nf the divinity. They have 
every right to do so if they believe in it. 

J have absolutely no complaint. But how does 
this all tit in with the solidaritv of Islam ? 


A story that has long fascinated me is 
the account of the Aga Khan giving r/iif.s 
or not(*s of introduction for the Archangel 
(Jabriel to his followers, or some of them. 
'Fliis, so the tale runs, is to ensure their 
<*omfort and happiness in the next world. 
I <*annot vouch for the truth of tins story, but 
I do hope that it is ^Jased on fact. There is 
little of romance left this drab and dreary 
world, and to eoircspond with an archangel 
is a ea|)tivating idea. It seems to bring 
heav{*n nearer, and even onr life here down 
below as-’innes a rosier hue. 

'riieu there is another story, not so 
attra(*tive, but nevertheless extraordinary 
<*nongh. I had lK*ard of it previously and 
lately I read an account in a book by an 
American tiMV(‘lli*r. (\:)lonel M Alexander 
Powell ill Ills 7V/C Lasl lloinr '>f 
n‘terring to the Aga Khan savs : 

■ Jiis Haaclily is .-o uelivd, ia the eyes 

of hiR folloivors tlijil, the uator in which he 
l):ithcs is carefully (‘oascr\e<l Jiml sold ai)nuall> 
I.0 the n'])resciUativcK of tlic various Mohamadaii 
sc<‘ts at a (MTcmony httlcl once each year at Aga 
Hall in Ronibay. The price paid for this holy 
water is the Aga Khan’s weight in gold, the 
.scales used for the weighing een'inony Ix'ing 
adjii.sted to the fraction of an ouiK*e troy. As 
tlie Aga Khan is a plump little man, thi* [wici* 
panl hn* his used hath water is a high r)ne." 

(’oloncl Powell has probably added soim* 
journalistic and fancy touches of his own to 
this account. But the story is an old and oft- 
repeated one and, to my knowledge, has never 
been contradicted. If the Aga Khan can find 
a profitable use for his bath water and at the 
same time ^erve and exalt faith, surely it is 
no oi;e’.s business to object. Tastes dilfcr and 
it takes all sorts to make this world of onr*-. 
But again I am led to wonder if all ihi*^ 
furthers the solidaritv and Vlernocracv of 
Islam’. 

Another incident comes to my mind. It 
was after the War when Kemal Pasha had 
<lriven out the Ureeks and eistablished himself 
firmly in power in Turkey. His (iasnal 
treatim rit of the new Caliph, appointed by 
him, drew forth a j^rotest — a very polit(? 
prob'st — from the Aga Khan and Mr. Amir 
Ali. Kemal Pasha scented an English 
eon.spiracy and suddenly started a fierce attack 
on England, the Aga Khan, the Caliph and 
som<^ CoiKStantinople journalists. He was not 
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very polite to the Aga Khan and drew all 
manner of unjust inferences from his long and 
intimate association with the British Govern- 
)nent and ruling classes, lie pointed out that 
the Aga Khan had not becm keen on following 
the previous Caliph’s religious mandate when 
w^ar had broken out between Turkey and 
P]ngland. lie even stressed that the Aga Khan 
was no true Muslim, or at aiiy rate notan 
orthodox one, for did he not belong <o a 
h(‘retical sect ? All this and much more he 
said, keen on gaining his end, which was to 
discredit the Aga Khan ami make him out to 
be an accomplice of British foreign poIi(;y. 
And making the Aga Khan’s move a pretext, 
the Atatiuk put an end to the ancient Khilafat. 

Kemal Pasha can liardly bo said to be an 
authority on Islam, for he has dolil)erately 
bi'okcn away from many of its t(‘nets. Ills 
motives were purely ])olitical, but his criticisms 
W(‘rc not wholly without apparent force. 

As I write this, another aspect of the Aga 
Khan’s many-sided personality comes up before 
me. It i-> given in an intimate, every day 
account and is thus all the more valuable and 
revealing. It appears in tin* liomlon I>iiHlninlrr 
and I have come across it in a (juotation ifi 
th(‘ AV//' Slnlrsimuf* This tells us that 

‘ allLoa^^h the Ag.i Khan loves the thinj^s 

of life ho is a j2:rcat f^ounnet and has his owji 
<‘i)ok t.JK’ro is a very coasiilorahle Hpiriuiul side to 
Ji is life. Jt is hard lo pin him down cxacily on 
this point. TJut he will .adinit to a strong feeling 
of the battle between ^ood and evil. At any rate, 


he IS a wonderfully good sportsman, and when 
Jack .loci offered him a blank cheque the other 
day for flahrain, he refused because he said he 
wanted in his decrepit old age to be wheeled 
alongside his Derby winner and say, ‘Well, that 
was a jolly day !’ 

Much to my regret I have never met the 
Aga Khan. Only once have I seen him. This 
was in the early non-co-operation days at a 
Khilafat meeting in Bombay, where I sat not 
far from him on the platform. But this 
glimpse of an attractive and remarkable 
personality was hardly satisfying, and I have 
often wanted to find out what curious (piality 
he possesses which enables him to fill with 
distinction so mnny and such varied roles, 
combining the thirteenth century with the 
twentieth, Mecca and Newmarket, this world 
and the next, spirituality and racing, politics 
and pleasure. Wide indeed must be the range 
of Islam to include all this in its unity and 
solidarity. 

But looking at JSir Mohamad liibal’s 
statement I aui again led to doubt, for Sir 
Mohamad seems to have little love for the 
non-conformists. lie believes in the straight 
and narrow path of true orthodoxy and those 
who stray from this must forthwith remove 
themsolves from Ills ken. How then am 1 
to remove this doubt and dilBculty ? Will 
8ir Mohamad help in solving the riddle? 

Altuora Di.strict ,lail 
*JI August, ID.'k) 
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Proulkais or THR Ex(aatsio>f Poi.icv 

T he movements of Chinese, Japanese and 
llindu labour have brought to the fore 
today the pressing problems of conflict of 
colour and race, such as those of the prohibition 
of immigration of free imported labour of black, 
brown or yellow stocks in America, Au.stralia, 
Mast and South Africa, or the forced reservation 
of areas in dilferent continents. The hostility of 
Canada and the United Htate.s of America to 
Chinese and Japanese immigration has led to 
the passing of a series of repressive measures. 
Both these countries have enacted laws with the 
avowed intention of limiting Japanese immigra- 
tion and settlement, and the question has been 
rendered still more acute by the independent 
action of California, which, claiming its right 

64-2 


as a “Sovereign” State, has gone beyoinl the 
federal precautions aimed at the exclusion of the 
riap.inesp population widiin her borders, with 
the result of chronic diplomatic friction be«ween 
Tokyo and Washington. 

S<irrn Amruk a’s PoniciKs akd Oi»i*oKTTbviTii.> 

South America is weak from an international 
point of view, Ixicause th(* vast territory is divided 
into states of huge area, but of small, scattered 
populations very jealous of one another. These 
state.s united at any rate on the (luestion 
of excluding any Asiatic settlements on their 
shores, though pockets of Chinese colonists are 
now s('attered along the Pacific (.Wst. The 
immigration of Chinese is prohibited in various 
states of Latin America, namely Co.-^a Rica, 
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TiihM, JvMiJulor, Mild IVni. liidinii iMhourcr^ 
rcrrmU'il iiiidtM’ rontract are proldhil.ed in (^)^la 
Riea by an Aet of \\^'27). In (inu^nay tlici 
authorities may A\lien tiu\y <loein it expedient 
prohil)it the ifiiiiii^ration uf Asiatics. Jn contrast 
to th('-(^ le^rictive policies I'razil (aicoura^vs the 
Iniini^ratioii of Japanese and Indians by tln^ 
otiiT of free of land.' ddiwartinl in tlieir 

lei;itiinat(‘ aiid^itions in Canada and the I'niled 
SlaP'S, llie Japanen" have n'cently iK%U)l.iated 
fur <'uncessions in ('liile, [\'ru and otlua* 

euimtnes, but the respon-e has not Invii as 
lavonrablf' as diey wished. Jba'dl, IVrn, and 
the Ai; 4 '<*iitijie are the lew localities which have 
( ncourayeil them and emi^^ralion to tlie.sj' leirions 
i.s pjrK.‘eedin^a ajiace. Hra/il, in lact, is riow 

cuusitiered the Mec<a of the Japane.M' emii^rants. 
Since tile .laparuse lahoui'ers are weleomed there 
lor exploiting the Ixaindle^s vir’^iin land in that 
country, it i^ considered lire »no-t dr'sirahle outlet 
lor the euiiut^^ted poiinJation o| Jairan. At the 
(Mid ul llL^s theie Were livinj^' in Brazil sunn* 
7ti,r>(l(» Japain'se, inosj ol whuni \vch‘ leading a 
eoinpaialivelv liap))y and p<‘acelid life in >San 
Ihinlo and other places, woikinu on farms or 
])laniations, either lea^ d or their own. In Ihaii, 
,Iaj)aiu“'(; eiiiiitiatiun d:U» s fi'om IS!)!). At pi’escnt 
tlnae are about lb,!)S() Japanese, inehidiiu^ 
(m.ua.q;ed in farminu: and otiier lito's irt tin* hinter- 
land, the ivniaiiid- r livin;^ in Lima aird ru'iiih- 
hourhood as farm-uorkei*s, small jr:id(M>, ( te. In 
addition, tluM'o are about Tj.OdO Jajranese in 
Ar;;« nlina, Bolivia, (’bile and uther Sunt.li 
American Slal''s.'r Cut ol a total ['< palation uf 
t'J,;)l)i ),<)())* ill Brazil, there ate ii«MMH)0 Bed 

Indiiiiis, \\he» are luund rii(»sl(y in the Amazun 
ai'ea. i'hesc K(sl Indian'^, thuii|Ldi liR;i’uiu;h 
in*('d,s (jf flic •'uil, ar(* .iVeMse Irmii the 

~l(*iidy <\tn(imi(Mi-' 1 dcinr which is 

[aueurahle in almmlanec l)\ em'uiirai^in;; 

mimi^^ratiun, nut urily fruiu Japan, hut also irum 
India and China, iha/il, howeviM’, has nut so 
tar attriWM.ed Indian and I’liinese iininieranls. 
'I'lie uther stat( s in tropical Ameiiea liave haidl> 
i‘m-oiiiae(d any Oiu'iital emi^raiiori at all. Tims 
vast 1ui( ,'is III \ (Mi(/.uehi, ('oluinhia and tire 
< diiajrcs .-till await the axe aitd idoir; 4 h of tire 
pivuuer setlltM’. About tlu>*e-<juarlei‘s uf the 

entile <irea ol Bolivia is undevtdopi d, yet llulivia 
is a eunniry rich in ayi-ieiiitnial and luiiieral 
n'-uniei--. It ranks next ti; Brazil as the .second 
rid)hei-e\])ui iin«^ country ul Sonlh AnitTica. It 
produce^ OIK* <iuaiter of the tulal tin output of 
the woihi and is neh also in antimony, lead, 
petroleum and other materials. Givat jrait uf 
i^M•u is al-u in tin* same manner inadequately 
developed. l>oth sii^rar and cotron have enormous 
possibilitii-s in tlie. undeveloped tracts. J'hi.s 
eounliT ii^ ('qually rich in minerals, but tbesc 
ar(5 far liom bein.i,^ adequately exploiteu. Eeiiarlor 

fVobk’ftin iif Ihc Pari fir, p. 400, 
f The Japan Lear Book. i^.iO. p. 45. 


is one vast forest, excepting- the inter- Andean 
plateau and a few arid sjrots on the Pacific.. 

(Ritton, rubber, and (‘oeoa would find here 
cong:eninl s )il, while there are rkdi deposits 
of .gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and coal 

tliat await utilization. In tlieso fast ajid 

vii'gin n^gious of tropical South Aiiierl<‘a, 
where the population is too small to 

utilize the magnificent niitural re.sources^ a new 
era of (‘c,onomie ])rosj)orito’ will follow the entry 
of the Asiatics. Nor is there any reason for their 
exclusion on grounds of race, for tlr(3 American 
Indians and the I^astern Asiatics ai-e diffeiviil 
sections of tlie Mongolian division of mankind, 
and ih M*e .s(‘/Mn.s to hr* no objection to their inter- 
breeding. Wliat lias been aeliieV(‘d as a re.^'iilt of 
emigration of Indian ])i^‘isant settler.s may lx* 
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Tire agi ienltural rh'velopriKMit of British aii<l 
I)iil(‘h Guiana as eompai'ed with the hack ward mv-.'- 
oi the neighbouring Preneh territory wlrert' 
immense forest^ extend and little, agriculture is 
found, is diK^ to the initiative and toil of tlx^ Indian 
peasants. Tlu* Indians numhei-ed liHl.oTd and 
‘»7,bt)l> in l!).!t) in Britisli and Dutch (Juiana 
resjieetivtJy, the settleiiKMit in llx'^e t<*rnlui k-.s 
IxMiig fairlv old, dating from iS.'lS in British 
Ciii.ina and lS.5:, in Surinam. 'Fla^ Ind'ans are 
large ]andowniM>, merehant.s, rir*e-mill propi ietors, 
.sln»pkeepers and retail deaieis in Gniaria, whih* 
111 'L'rinitiad they havr; now lieeome tin* leading 
eommunily. In th(‘ W'e^l Indices as well as Guiana 
the Iiuliaijs have I’i^en to thea’r present position 
aft.(‘r their j*eieasi^ from indenture, (‘ontiihuting 
at till* saiiu' time tf) tlie all-i-ound pi-osperity of 
the t(*r ritoi-ies which liavi* proved hospitahie to 
tlaii). d'h( Indian ha.s come to the foi’efiont in 
Guiana not merely because of hi.s Miperiurity in 
di(" manijiul.itioji of the shovel, hut also fur his 
diligcMiei*, thrilt ami ambition. In fact, he has 
proved more laborious and thrifty than the 
Javam^so in Dutcli Guiana, while Ik* is a greatir 
iis.M‘t lor a colony tlian the (Jiinose because, 
wlule he arlhcres to the land either as frec^ 
labourta* on the estate or as small holder, the 
latter seek tirospeets in .small retail trades. It is 
because of the Indian ixiasants* toil that British 
Guiana’s exjxu'i.s of rice have reached a coirsi- 
tlerabic figure ; formerly slie used to imi)ort large 
quaiiiitie.s of ricii. In fact, the independent 
l)ea.saiitry will be the mainstay of Guiana's 

• Imports of about 15 million lb. of rice (19(K)) 
have been converted into an export trade of 4rU 
million lb. 
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(‘(•onomift fulutv il' the innni,«:ration system he 
continued. “Alon^^ Jho (^>rentyne nnrl West 
(basts of Berhir'o nud in the Maliaicony and 
Miihaica districts,” observes J. A Luclchoo, '‘are 
to he foun<l thrivinj*’ euldvations and farms 
owneJ and manai^ed hv 1‘T-ist Indians, and are 
powerful object lessons of what ean he accompli- 
she<l in tin*, way of colonial development if 
facilities of draifui‘r(‘ and irrigation are atlordfsl 
tin* sctt](‘rs and advances hv means of small 
loans’’ ■ fn French Cniana Hindu immi^ratiim 
failed, arnl the (byenrui trovermnent, because* of 
its indifleri'nt eoloni/.ilion ]Hdicy as compared 
with Ih’itish or Dutch (oiiana, is now faced 
with the --erious problem of labour ‘^hortai***. The 
portnrruo^^e, (!hini*se, and Javau(*^o who v\ere 
lnfiodn'*ed, have now cither returned home or 
have deserted the laml for small tradi^L^ 
ped dinri:. arni similar avo('ati<ms. Of the tew 
Indian ‘-urvivors (d’ tin* former immi'/'rn' 
tion, *'nm(* work as miners in the ^o]<l'tields, 
while oiIhts are (*n.cumi‘d iii market irnrdenifij’ 
on small holdings ii(*ar (’aytMine With the prc'^ent 
de(ici(‘ncv of labour, the h'rench colony cannot 
nndcrtaki* land reelamation, wliieh must precede 
airrienllnral and cconomi(' d(ivolopin(m t. c 

'Ibau'K'NL \.s \ Fint d run 

\si\rn' Fmuuimion 

'rioju'cal America furnishes many nnv 
mateiials and products, ^ueli as rnblxu’, ebony, 
imde canv, ('<v|ar, satin W('>od, rosewood, lec'wood. 
toll/, diyitalis, aconite, arnica, la'lladonna. eo<Mine, 
bal*’ain, copailia, sarsapai ilia, i}a*eaciianba. 
vcLodablc Ivory, llrazil nuts and vanilla. 
(‘illn*r not found at all or only in limited onan- 
lities in other tropical rei'ions. The cvploitalion 
of the typi/’al jirodnets of tin' jilatcauv and 
lowlainis of torri'l America is at present 
• piite inad/Mpiat/*, for want of an indiisti imis 
})0])u]-ition. South America’s jilace in the 
world ec/)nomv is thus closely bound U[) 
with the prolilem of Oriental emiiiration, by 
whi('h ahme can tin* world be a.s.sure<l of an 
adctpiate supply of these valuable eornmo/litii"^. 
N<‘it}ier Kt*d Tndiaus nor Negroes are eapable 
of the strenuous wnrk of rei’lamatiou and ironical 
aj^riculture wliih^ both Mes(,i/os and Atulattoes 
hav(‘ proved tliemselvea nnion<r the most unstable 
and volatile r/iees, of mankind. Trofiieal South 
ArnericMins are now nioslly a moT].i>rel race, 
mise/'p^enation haviufr i^one on for jieueratious 
between Iberian, Indian and Mejrn) from 
the Atlantie to th(i Ibcilie. The white 
element of the population is small, probably 
not more than It) p/u* e(*nt, and is 
profTressivedy diminisliinp:. Professor Ross 
observes : “The wisest sociolopfist in Bolivia 

^ Address before the British Guiana East Indian 
Association, The Indian Etrnt/ranf, Aiipiist, 1910. 

t Peace llandhnoka, Vdl. XXl, French Guiana, 

p. :12. 


told mo that the zambo resultinp: from the union 
of Indi/in with Ne^^ro is inferior to both the 
parent race.s and that likewise the mestizo is 
inferior to hotli Whit/* and Indian in physical 
stnmoth, ri'sistance to disease, lonj^^evity ami 
bra /ns”. The eharn^es of colonization of the 
wliite ])eooh‘ from th/; Ari^t*ntine and Chile on the 
one h'lud, and from the United State.s and 
Sonthern Europe on tli/j other, which some people 
(l ink the only *iasisfaetory solutum of the South 
Ameri/'an rai'c prohbun. are remote. The white 
peopk:* may hav/* a firm ])osition in the south 
and On llie Br/izil liii,dilands and the Andean 
j)lat»^iiiix, hut they have no prospects of perma- 
none(‘ in llm p-reat/*!* part of the continent, which 
is troj)ic<il, and where riinfall, soil, and vetretahle 
am! mineral re.soiinvs all combine to make that 
n'^fion })eiliaps the mn*it ]>ro/lii/*tive while so far 
th/‘^ mo-!t in.ide/piatelv developed in the whole 
world. Indian^, Chim*^/^ and dapane^Je may yet 
conv(‘rl il-i hai*n‘n wild/Tm^S'-es into smilinp; (ields, 
or<‘hard.'=i and plantitioiH, and thriving: centres of 
indii.->try and manufacture. 

A I N’rnvi.iA: K\/ la sn»N Poi n y v*'. 

1 )l.\ !■ lOPMf.NT. 

Au-lralia has l(*!.rislaled lon;^ ajLTO apcainst the 
['em*tiati(m and •'(*ttlorm*nt of her territory by 
(olourerl rae(*s. At first it was the Cdiinese, hut 
J'ltievly it was the Jap:in(‘se, who (*anse«l her to 
inr-i-*t on the ct^lour l)ar. The “White Australia” 
i/l(‘a is not a poliliea! fl:(‘orv. Tin’s point of view 
is ^ve]j express/Ml in an arli/*h‘ in the Anirrimn 
Ii'rrit <( of f,\ / fi'/f's “Australian" of all classes 
and j>olitical atlilialions rcirard rh(^ policy much 
as Amfii(‘ans iei>'ard the consiitulioii. U is their 
most articulate arlieh* of faith. The r/‘ason is not 
far to ^<\'k •Austr^di^^u civilization is little more 
th.an a partiril frin/^^e rmind tin* continental 
coaMliiie of 12,210 miles. Tlie coast ami its 
hintcriamis are scitl(*d ami develoi)e*l, althou^(h 
im'ompletely, for the (aitire circumference; in tlio 
centre of the country lie the aj)f)arenfly illimitable 
wa'^tes of the Xo Man’s I .and, occupied entirely by 
"crud, snakes, saml, aiul hljickfVllows. The almost 
mnnl<*ss regions of the island continent are a 
terrible menace. It is impossible to police at all 
a/le(|uately >^neh an onornious area. And the 
peoples of Asia, Ix'atiiu'' at the bars that confine 
them, rousinj; at la.^^t from their ai>:e-lono; slumlxT, 
are chafing at the restraints imposed ut)on their 
fr/'(* entry into ami sr'ttlement of such unin- 
liahite/l, undeveloped lands.” On account of the 
economi(‘ ami political factors coiinecte<l with 
the “White Australia” policy, the Af-iatic clement 
of the population has i)een oradnallv but gfrcatly 
reduced. In iStH, tliere were dS,29S (Hiiiiese in 
Australia as compare 1 with about 2(V)00 in 1927. 
The /lecroase has been lar^e, especially since. 
1901, when the Asiatic population stood at 1\17S. 
In IStil, d.i per cent, were Asiatics. In lOll the 
porcontafte had fallen to t).9 and in 1 9-4 to 
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0.5 *. Up to the last decade of the 19th century 
the action of the various colonies towards (-hinese 
immigration was directed to avoiding the evils 
which were supposed to be connected with a large 
(/hineso element in the community ; between ISOl 
and HM)1, the feeling evinced gradually developed 
the ‘‘White Australia” policy which excludes all 
coloured people. On the consummation of fede- 
ration this poli(!y was expressed in the Common- 
wealth Immigration vVet of which made the 

entry of persona desiring to settle in Australia 
conditional on their passing a <lictation test in 
any language wdiich might be prescribe<lt. 
The total number of ('hinesc found in Australia 
was 17,154 and of Japanese only ‘J,92R, while the 
Indians who have permanently settled in Australia 
numbered 2,OUO approximately in 1921. Of the 
total population (1927) of nearly 9.2 million 
persons, the aboriginals and half-castes arc now 
reduced to some 75,000 and the Asiatics to Jii.oOO. 
In 1911 the Asiatics niind)erc<l .‘)!),71(» persons. 

A very large number <d' Indians from the 
North-West Frontier Province, tlie Punjah, and 
Baluchistan had emigrated to VVestern Australia 
before the introduction of railways and bad 
organized camel transport, which supplied 
a real need of the country. These Indians 

(mt(*red Australia as free men, and it was the 

lure of gold which accounted for the rush, 

although the first and last dire<*t emigration 
of Indian contract labour took place as early 
as 18d7-dS. But restrictive measures liavo now 
checked this emigration. Bosi<les, the Indians 
arc <lenicd the franchisee both in Western 
.Australia and (Queensland, while mining conces- 
sions in the former state and employiiieiit in the 
dairy industry or the .sugar industry are not 
j)ermitted. However, a remarkable instance of 
Indian agricultural enterprise in Australia is 
furnished by the success of a Sindlii merchant 
who established a prosperous sheep-station (with 
25(»,(KMl acres of land) in Western Australia. 
IVopical agriculturo (;an be pra(;tised successfully 
in Australia only on a few areas on the east 
coast of Qiujensland. Here white labour is 
(‘mj)loyed in the sugar plantatioms, but the 
sugar industry has to be protected in various 
ways. Australia is a barren wilderness crying 
for immigration. Griffith Taylor divides Australia 
in a very striking manner into two parts by a 
line from Geraldton, West Australia, passing 
near Kalgoorlie, Port Augusta, Broken Hill and 
so north to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The drier 
north-west portion contains over 50 per cent of 
the area of Anstraliji, but only about 2(),000 
white people live therein, or one-third of one 
per (!ent of the whole. l"he vast empty spaces 
of Australia do not .‘^how any signs of increase 
of population. Between 1901 and 1911 the popu- 
lation increased by only 18.07 per cent in the 

'5' Sec (hford Sur¥nj of the BrHisk Empire, 
A^ol. V, p. 282. 

4 Australian Y«ar Lhol, 103.5. 


whole continent, an increase which w^ almost 
the same as that between 1890 and 1900. Be- 
tween 1911 and 1921 the increase was only 22 
per cent. For a new country where the density 
of population i.s not more than lo to every 10 
sq. miles of territory, this increase falls consi- 
derably below the requirement. Further, an 
analysis of occupations in the census indicates 
that while the primary producers (agricultural, 
pastoral, mining and quarrying, and other) 

increased bv only 12,iR6 between 1911 and 19^ , 
and the pastoral producers and miner? actually 
flecreaswl in the decade by 10,()00 and 

39,000 re.«i>ectlvely, the industrial workers 
increased by and the ProfessW - 

domestic and commercial classes by as 

Sir (Jhiozza Money observes: “Australia, as a 
nation, is built upon its primary producers am 
the statement describes an inverted pyramid, 
is a situadion which obviously works apmst what 
are the hc-t interests of tlic nation . t-reat 
Britain and Australia have recently come to an 
agreement reirardinp a scheme of assisted emigra- 
tion. Imt (Jrrat Britain has failed to supply 
Australia wilb the agricultur.il pioneers which 
she rciuircs. In spite of the operation oi the 1. 
:;4,ooo,000 agreement between Great Britain ami 
Austriiliii, the number of assisted emigrants^ 
Australia has shown a sensible decline in J.he la . 
few years, and in 1i»30 the assisted emigration 
was suspended on account of unemploymen . in 
Australia. The British bkionomic Mission b> 
Australia recently recommended certain luodi- 
fications of the Agreement. 1 hey have liecn 
much struck by the comparatively small degree 
in which intensive u.sc is made of the land in 
Australia ami deplore the fact that Au.strtU.a 
exports in important .|uantities only such primary 
lirodm ts as wool, hides and skins, meat, wheat 
and timber unassisted by subsidies. 

Australia, so to speak, rides oii ' 

back Both the increase in the 
as the result of decisions of the Arbitratioii 

(Courts and in prices and cost of living as the 
result of tariffs have involved Australia in a 
vicious circle, and are crippling Australia s pro- 
gress ami her power of supporting increased 
population t. In fact, with her 
problem in the presence of vast unexploitcxl 
resources, Australia is now facing an a^nomic 
crisis to which she has drifted as a result of hei 
policies of protection and immigration restriction. 
With the majority of farmers among her immi- 
grants Australia, it is expected, will japjav 
recover from the economic depression dxie to Imk 
of regional balance of occupation, and rapidly 
fill up her vast empty spaces. 

Nkw Zeai-aniVh “Am. White” Fomcy. 

New Zealand is not less firm and drastic in 
the exclusion of Orientals than Australia. Ihere 

♦ 'fiiePeHi ofUie WhiU, p. , 

t Ueport of the British Econonne Mtssion to 

Aasiralia, 
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is no prohibition of permanent domicile for an 
Indian as in Australia, but in practice he can 
only i?et permission for six months* sojourn in 
New Zealand. The number of Indians in the 
whole island is now reckoned at about 2, WO. 
The first movement to New Zealand was be^run 
by ex-indentured labourers from Fiji who left 
that island in expectation of better wages and 
conditions of work in the new colony. They 
(jould not, however, establish themselves in 
agriculture or trade. Most of them are casual 
labourers who have reached a decent standard 
of living ; a few are fruit-vendors and artisans, 
and there is also a sprinkling of professional 
classes. On the countryside the Indians, mostly 
Puniabis, are engaged mainly in farming jmrsuits, 
scrnn-cutting, land-drainag(', milking, etc, while 
in the citie.s Indian.s from Western India are 
<*hiefly to be found, trading mosfly as fruiterers 
and pedlnis. The Chinese in New Zealand 
■niimhcr about 8000. A special poll tax of L. 
loo is levied on ('hinese residents. There are 
almost no Japanese*. Recently both the people 
and (lovernment are demanding more stringent 
rcstrietions, and all parties in th(‘. country are 
solid for a white New Zealand, “if pos.^ilde 
per cent British’*. Tlieir Immigration Hestric- 
lion Bill i.s considered to be one of the most 
arbitrary and reactionary measures c‘vcr intro- 
duced in a Briti.^h community. 

»Iai’An’s Hold ox tiik PAcrnr. 

During the War, Japan has enormously 
extended her hold on the Pacific and has become a 
source of great anxiety to both the United States 
of America and Australia. In earlier years, the 
d(‘fence of American territory in the Pacific was 
related to four possessions forming a so-called 
(juadrilatcral: Dutch Harbour in the Aleutian 
Islands ; Alaska, (xuam, I.VJO miles east of the 
Philippines; Hawaii, 2100 miles south-west of 
8an Francisco ; and Samoa, lOOO miles south- 
east of New Zealand. These were strengthened 
by the audition of the Philippines and Guam 
ill 180(S, and the Panama Canal Zone in 190:i 
Into the midst of this area Japan has entrenched 
nerself strongly by the captuni of the Marianne, 
Marshall, and Caroline Islands. lOconomically 
insignificant^ their importance is very great both 
as coaling and cable stations^ Japan, however, 
has admitted the American right to erect a 
wireless .station at Yap, in the Caroline group, 
and the right to land an<l use submarine cable.s 
there. 

Coming Claims ok Asian lauour. 

Asian labour took a prominent part in the 
early development of some of the British 
t Colonies in Africa, but is now “a drag on their 
political future** and “tends to lower the standard 
of life and consumption of the European 
labourer.’* Here the economic situation is 

Bowman : Tkc New World. 


complicated by the pressing demand of the 
latter that though he came later in the field 
his higher standard of comfort and activities 
give him a superior right. But the Chinese, 
Japanese or Indian labourer bases his claim 
on his less extravagant requirements, which 
are, however, suited to the climate and the 
region. Chirirse and Japanese labour, which 
must emigrate beciause of the excess of surplus 
population at home hut finds the door banged 
in America where <dimate is most suitable, will 
insist cr(' lung in the International Labour 
Conforonce upon it-* rights to participate in the 
reclamntion of Central and Northern Australia; 
while the (dairn also of the Bantu races, supple- 
mented, if need bo, by the Indian stocks, to 
eon vert the wildiTnesses of Central and Eastern 
Africa, may not go unrepre.^ented in the Imperial 
Conferences. For if international eeonomic.s 
perpetuates the demand for the open door and 
tho claims of industrialism to exploit the tropical 
regions of the East, the door in the West will 
not long remain elo.scd and the claims of the 
Indian agrieulturists, miners ami traders in 
South ami East Africa, of the Chinese and 
Japanese in America, Australia and the islands 
of the Pacific, and of th(3 Alongoloid peoples of 
the (Vntral Asian stei)|)es, to take part in the 
pastoral ami agricultural devedop merit of the 
(Aui.'nlian and Alaskan wilds, may bo a siibiect 
of future discussion and settlement in the Far 
J*]asterii ( 'onfiTonees. 

Asian Ovlu-Poi’Llation Mrsr iiavk Outjjts. 

Already w(i finrl the beginning of an Asiatic, 
renaissance, basml on Asian solidarity, accom- 
panied by a tremendous and slcadily augmenting 
outward thrust of surplus men from overcrowded 
home lands. The serious pressure of over- 
population is encouraged by mo<lern .sanitary 
sciimce as well as the humanitarian hygiene 
of the whites. But the danger is said to be 
not only Asiatic industrial competition but also 
that the white stocks may in the end be swamped 
by Asiatic blood. The Yellow Peril Militant, 
threatening not only from Jaiian but also from 
Uhina, is an old vision, and the living spectres 
of a Pan-Asian or Paii-( 'oloured Alliance are 
still stalking abroad in the highways of inter- 
national relations. Indeed, it is the aggressive 
poliey of America and Canada, and particularly 
of Australia, against the Asian migration which 
is responsible for the rising tide of colour, the 
imperious urge of the coloured world towards 
racial expansion which has been bafHed by a 
Pan-Nordi(; syndication of power for the safe- 
guarding of the political and economic supremacy 
of the whole white world. 

Unutilizki) Lands in AsiATic-tlxcLUDiNci 

COUNTRIES 

But world economics will not subordinate 
the une((uivocal behests of eiionomic productivity 
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to Uui oxcliiHivo :iihI nniliinlly hostile flemaroiitioii 
of p(*on()!nir regions or to economic M'lf-snflioiencj^ 
or self-(*cnf red ness. If we into consideration 
the (listrilmtion oj the produ(‘tivo and arahle 
land in countries which che(*k Asian inijjration, 
wo -hall at oneo understand the causes ami 
extent of the nia^sent lack of normal adju.-tment 
in the field of the mmra lions of la hour. Wo 
tak<‘ ATiKD'ica first. Arahle hunl is *Jl.i per 
cent of th(» lotal productive ari*a in ( ^inada 
ami I) in IVitisli India. Meado'vs and 
[lastun's form 17.S pn (amt. in Canada. The 
cereal (aa)ps occupy otJ.M per (vnt in Canada 
an(I ol.S per (amt in Hritish India. Tin* cpcat 
|)lains of Canada -ci>m to he as well adapted 
to wli{‘at-”ro\vio” on a ‘rrnid scab* as any 
similar area in the world. Kxtenslvi^ undevelopnal 
wheat tracts lie in Northern Albert i and 
Saskatcliewan. Likewise manv valleys In H-iti-li 
(^>luml>ia arc also thomi^ht to l)f‘ well ndapti'd 
to excln>lv(' \N heat'lirowinir. Tie* total prodnet* 
in 10i*i wa^ rej)Orted to he ‘^51. 7 17,001) hii'^hels ; 
in 1!)0‘> it was looo,.‘'rj:h000 hnslads. 'rinis in 
a dee.mle there shown an inciaai.-’f' of more 
than l‘J7 ])cr c(‘nt. The avcr<e/(' vi(dd in 
10L5 was ‘Jj.Ol huslnds pea* nc.n*. This is a 
low average, rather lower than the avcrajrc 

yearly yield, for was not a year of ^rood 
harvests. 'Flie follow! ni: (inures show the yields 
of wheat in four of the important jirovijiccs of 
(’amida in 1!)'J7, and lO.tl. 

in -m:r - 

ioj: i!);i 

Maiiilohii L\l‘.r),‘577 2:,iiOO()(Mi 

S.-iskntchcwjiii :MLS<V),0i)0 i M.(KH'VXV) 

Alhertn IVJ.LSniKK) 1 luXnMU') 

British ( ^ilumhm l.nOS.tKO i,r)S(),o(>> 

'I'hen* are (*normou.-» j>os.sil)iiitic ; ()f increase 

wh(*at prodnelinn in(Janada which cannot la* 
realized on aivount of lack of st*ttler.s in the vast 
stret(*hes of nnhroken prairie. 

“Of the 1,100,000 acre-* which comprise the 
nine provinces of Canada (excludin?/ tlie North- 
West terntori(!> and the Yukon) 111,000 acres 
or di per cent, of th'; whole area are capahle 

of hein^^ devoted to ac:riciiUurc in the future. Of 
this availahle ar(*a l(\ss tha!i a (piarter was 
occupied as farm land in 101 T ’ 

Tin* followinfif table indicates the varying 
de*^rces of local agricultural develo]Mnent in 
t anada. 



Pvrccnl.iiiir 

PereenttHjc 

Percentage 

)’f»)\M|CC 

of ffiimod Uind 

uf (impioved) 

of farms 

rrincii Kdward 

k) mitil area 

land to total 
farmed land 

tiwned by 
occupier 

Ishiiid 

S7.0 

G.^).0 

01.:] . 

Nova Scotia 

;ir).o 

21.0 

0.5;] 

New Briinswick 

2:5.0 

02.4 

05.1 

(iuchcc 

:i.9 

52.5 

015 

Ont» rio 

0.7 

.58.2 

84.:] 

Manitoba 

0,8 

55.1 

81.0 

Saskatchewjui 

28.2 

7)60 

70.7 

All>er!a 

18.1 

40.2 

79.4 

British Colnmhia 1.3 

19.0 

84.0 . 
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The j^reat central block, includin;,' the provinces 
of (Juehoc, Ontario and Manitoba, comprising a 
<*on^ideral)ly larger area than that of all the 
otlvT provin(.*es, shows an inacletpiato develop- 
ment of a^rieultiire, althou^rji such land as is 
occni)ied is largely cultivated. The newness of 
the ju’airie provimvs is indicated not only by 
the comparatively ^mall proportion of the land 
yet 0 (!<*npi(M!. but also by^ the relatively larj^e 
proportion of furms not oc(^ipied by tin* own(‘rs. 
Th(‘y are .siilijcct to tlv • restlessness of new- 
com('rs\ Tlie first settlers grew their wheat in 
th(‘ fmc'^t cl(*arinos of the east, but when the 
gre^at livele-'s ]irairi(*s of the interior W(am dis- 
covered ihe c« litre of the win ‘a t-g rowing imluslry 
moved rapidly we-twaird, and the fann(*rs of the 
(nist, while still growing wdieat for home con- 
sumption, now Hml it iinpossihlc to compete 
with those of tin 5 prairie provinci*'; in Ihe matter 
of export, and an* turning tlicir attention to 
other hranch('s of the industry, notably dairy- 
fanning ami fruit-growing Kven the climalc* 

here is very snil:il>h\ for the winter cold cleanses^ 
and pnlvcri/(*s ihe soil, and tin* intensi* beat 
and bright snnshim? of snrnmer ri|X*n off the 
grain to perfection, Consid(*ring tin* fact that 
tln^ Siberian proviiuM* of Poholsk within the same 
latitude ])rodi?c(.nl in 11)U7 nearly 1*J million 
biHln*N of wheat, the agricultural pos.sibditic^ 
of (-anada have not been sutbeiently realized. 
Already her exports of wheat flour are nearly 
as great as those of tin* United States, and Ihc 
indications point to even griMiPn* progre.ss in 
future. She exports annually m‘arly om*-half 
of her whe;it crops, most of which goes to fJrea^^ 
Ih’it.iint. Ikit at pre>ont there, is almost a vast 
(‘ontimmt that awaits the hand of the tiller. 
Only two countries in tim wmrld, Kussia and 
China, are larger in extent than (7inadaS, hut 
she has re.dueed lln*. number of Indians by 
unfair (bVeriinination from NldO to 1,‘ifJfl within 
u few d(‘cndoH. The following tiihlfi gives 
productive and unproductive area.s a.s percen- 
tagc.s of total area, in acres. 

Co'inliics Protluctivi Per lliiprofluchvc Pci Total Area 



Area cent. 

Area 

cent. 

Ojinda 

27).i»0r),7.52 2.7 

04o,:iii,:]t>(> 

07.:J 905,977, 118 

( ,V*n trill 



» 

I ndia 

187.81:], Hvs .(•) 

|):],788,02:] 

25.4 251,001,191 


Per cent of total 

■\rca 

lond tirca 

J.ainl area of the country 1 ,()( )‘k2H*),fX)0 100.0 

Land in farmn 87H,708,32r) -IG.2 

Improved land in farms 178,47)1,700 251 

Unimproved land in farms 400,iJ46,575 2l.(' 

Over one-half is arable, and a little Ics- 
than half of this is occupied as farm land. 
About one-fourth is forest, and one-eighth 

• Kcowmitral Ufsonreea of (Jannda, 42. 
t Bimgflton and Griffith : The Wheat Indmtry. 

• § Economic Resources of (hvada, Ministry 
Agriculture (Sc Fisheries. 
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sjiJirse woodland and cut-ovcii* land. Two-fifths 
is arid or scmi-arid. generally requirin^^ irri^a- 
tion ; ono-twentyfifth is rtwamp and overflow 


land requiring: draina^fe. Most of the dry, wet, 
and sparsely-wooded land, wilh part of the forest 
area, is adapted to j^n’azingf. 


CIVIL WIATION IN INDIA 

Pa anil (CHANDRA MITRA 


F lying, altliongh already in so advanced 
a stage, is at once so novel and 
interesting that one is still prone to 
look upon the aeroplane as somedhing 
shrouded in mystery. Aviation, I'eally speaking, 
begun at the b(‘ginning of the present eonturv. 
' But it received a great impetus from tlio last 
great war when aeroplanes were extensively 
as instruments of attack and recon- 
naissance. 

After the war, philanthropic imm started 
ollering awards or trophic^s for the advanee- 
ineiit of aeronautical science. Aniong-jt the 
awards, the hVencdi Schneider dVopliy is 
worih mentioning. It is open to all nations. 
^In the tirst year of tlie eompetilion the s[)e<‘d 
vva*. If) III. p. h. and today it is as high as 
') ")() m. p. h. The race takes place once in 
three years and the last two races were held in 
the Solent waters, .south of England. l.<ady 
Houston, an (‘iiterprising and immensely 
wealthy woman, is one of those who have 
liberally given their wealth for the advanee- 
inont of Hying. She has spent thousands of 
|)oiinds for the Ibverest expedition, whieh has 
j>roved that modern ainrraft can safely lly 
to an altitmie of 30,000 ft. Messi\«^. Black 
and Scott won the first prize in the last 
Melbourne air race. This prize carrying 
Ub^OOO was given by an Australiiin gentleman 
named Mr. Maepluu’son on the oe(*asiou of 
the centenary celebration of the foundation 
of the city of Melbounif*. Last year, General 
Balbo, the Air Minister ef the Italian Govern- 
nient, flew from Italy to South America and 
hack with a tte<‘-t of aeroplanes without any 
accident 

r Poets and scientists prophesied the steam 
Vessel and the railway and the automobile. 

I 'ach of these lias come into existence, made 


a place for itself and achieved general utility 
at an inconceivable speed, and still progress 
in each (‘ontinucs to bo made. Each step 
with the aeroplane is of greater length and 
the progress far more remarkable. From the 
single seater, barely able to rise off the 
gj-onnd, we have today, by comparison, 
monster airplanes of metal construction and 
lingo pnwer, with aile<inate brakes, electric 
starter^, comfortable cabins, meals, radio 
telegraphy and telephone communication, 
f 'omparalively heavier loads per h. j). and 
per su|)porting surface are being carried 
today. And yet wc are nowhere near finality. 
Heavy oils or l)ies(jl ty[)e engines without 
lire ri>k, light in weight are nearing the 
production stage. New but more eflicient 
eeonoini(‘al fuels rein.ain to be developed. 

('anada has already employed the aeroplane 
in forest patrol for many years. Areas of 
land, hitherto unexplored, can thus be 
snivcycd and explored with a view to discover 
minerals, '^riiis has also been done in the Crown 
( .’olonics and mandated territories of the British 
Em|)ii’e, namely, in New Guinea and British 
Guiana. Dining the last earthquake in Bihar 
and < )ris.^a, a survey was made by means of 
aeroplamvs. Autogiros — aeroplanes without 
wings, ailerons, elevator or rudder, can do a 
good (l(\al by way of relief transport, especially 
during the floods in India. The great 
advantage of this machine is that you can 
land on your tennis court and a time will 
come when you will be able to land on the 
roof or courtyard of your house and use it 
as a substitute for your ear. Tliis machine 
is actually used in England to control large 
crowds at the races, etc. 

In India, there is practically no provision 
for demonstrating the utility of aircraft Proper- 
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ly (lireotod plan of education .should be adopted 
and furthered through some suitable national 
agency and through local busine.ss organizations. 
The programme should be mainly directed 
towards the ])rospectivc investor. Tliere is 
plenty of important business intelligence 
scattered throughout the country but investors 
are too busy to scour the country for it and 
they will not acccjU as authoritative statements 
of the enthusinsts seeking financial backing. 
We have seen how within a short period the 
automobile has gro^Yn from its infancy to the 
first place in value among the finished products 
of European industries. In its growth the 
auto designer, investor and consumer wore 
handicapped with unsolved mechanical 
problems, retarded by the lack of good roads 
and servicing etjuipment along the roads. 
Today aviation enjoys the fruit of this vast 
store of mechanical knowledge and equipment 
and ther(i are more technical data available 
to the aeronautical engiiic(‘r than in any other 
field of engineering. It is often .said that the 
aeroplane i.s now a scientifically complete fact, 
only waiting for adoption by far-seeing 
capitalists in India. For this we are indebted 
to the Director of ('ivil .Aviation in India, 

Publicity of the riglit kind is of the utmo.st 
importance in India. In 19T2, the Air League 
of Great BritaiFi, of which T happen to be a 
nuMiiber, gave a free flight thnnighout Great 
Britain. In the development of airmindednes.'^, 
the Indian public i.s far behind the immediate 
possibilities of substantial traffic. The advantage 
of air travel should be better emphasized. 

On general principles, I feel that passenger 
service should be separate and distinct from 
mail service. This id(‘a is adopted by the 
Gennai» Airways and also Air Prance, the 
Franch Air Line. Nothing hinders the 
development of air transport more than 
disappointing pas.scngers who wish to make an 
important journey but find themselves crowded 
out by the mail. If speed i.s wanted, then 
range or load-carryirig ability luitst be .saerL 
ficed. If the craft i.s to be a great pas.sengcr 
carrier, then we must expect les.s speed and 
le.ss manoeuvrability and so on. There is 
another point. The public should sec to the 
comfort, as well as the safety of the air lines. 
You can compare the accidents on the Imperial 
Airways and the French Air Line. 


The most essential factor in air operation 
is the engine. Engine failure becomes rarer 
as years pass by. Twin-engined “ships^' and 
even tri-engined "ships^^ are increasing in 
number and adding to the sense of security. 
They also increase the pay-load that can be 
carried in a single pl^ne. The variety of 
designs in planes at present is bewildering but 
it indicates progress. Every now conception 
is given a trial and the best endures. The. 
Chief P^ngineer of the Imperial Airways does 
not advise crossing the English Channel with 
one engine, especiall}" when it is a pas.scnger- 
carrying machine, England is too small a 
country for the purpose of flying and it is 
very difficult to compete with the well 
e.stablished railway.s. A.s compared with 
railway travel, not much time is saved by 
flying, nor are the airports well situated from 
commercial point of vuew. Ternpelhof of 
Berlin is a well-situated aerodrome. Outside 
the aerodrome you can have your tram or bus. 
You .save your time for conveyance. From 
Croydon to London it usually takes about 30 
minutes by coach and a businessman loses 
half Ids time on the bus, .so that there is not 
much time gained by air travel. Similar is 
the position of the Calcutta aerodrome at 
Dum-Dum, where a passenger wastes half his 
time on the bus, but if the aerodrome were 
on the ‘^Maidan", for instance, he would loser 
no time at all in reaching his business. 

Stunt and demonstration (lying continues 
to take a ghastly toll of human life. I'liis 
does more injury to aeronautics than anything 
else. The splendid records established by 
mail and commercial line.s get scanty publicity 
compared with that of tragedies which occur 
in the field of experiment and adventure. If 
an aviator falls while performing some risky 
trick or trying to establish a new record it is 
all over the front page of the newspapers. But 
the preci.sion and regularity with which scores 
of pilots traverse mail routes or carry 
passengers from city to city attract little 
notice. 

The Research Committee of the New 
England Council, an association of business 
men, say: "The air age is here. Aeronautics 
is no longer a 'game^ but an industry. There 
is money to be made ia it. But, as in any 
business, success will come to the intelligently' 
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planned, efficiently organized and adequately 
financed concern, directed and manned by ex- 
perienced personnel and producing a superior 
product whether that product be transportation 
of plane parts or finished aeroplanes. For the 
community there is opportunity to improve its 
general economic position by providing itself 
with a landing field.’* 

In brief, the future of civil aviation is one 
of extraordifiary promise'. r[i( 3 re is great 
need for intf'lhgcnt young men in tlie h'gher 
branches of business management, both for 
manufacturing and transpo»t purposes. There 
is again need for training in aviation 
economies, as well as aviation engineering. 
[JiJess bininess in its various branches rests 
upon a sound economic basis it cannot 
possij^ly maintain itself. 'Pliere is also need 
for a more comprelKmsivc study of inter- 
national commercial aviation. Science has 


improved the technique of aeronautics and 
all that human ingenuity can devise U being 
employed for the security of passengers and 
and the elimination of avoidable risks in air 
travel. When all these are achieved, air 
travel will constitute an important competitive 
factor with other forms of transport, pardcu- 
larly railways. Such competition is in every 
way desirable and will be of advantage to the 
public. Air travel is here and has come to 
stay. It has immense advantages over other 
forms of transport. It will secure maximum 
economy by the elimination of time and space. 
The world owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
the pioneers in flying who have made air 
travel a practical possibility. Mankind has 
produced no finer type of men than the air 
pilots, who, in time of peace and war, have 
blazed the way of progress in directions 
hitherto uncoaceived. 


SONG-HARVEST FROM PATHAN COUNTRY 

Bv Piior. DEVKNDRA SATYARTHI 
II 


T he spirited and fiery rhythm of (^har-Bela 
soiujf, rapt in warlike airs, liad such an 
inflm^nee on P.itliJiJi music; that it. more or 
less revolution i/ed the very key-note of the 
Pathan’s song-hai vest. It may vsafely he said 
that the soul of Paclian music [)rior to Char- Bela 
period must have boen softer and sweeter as 
compared wiili that of the post-(7/^r Beta music 
" form. 

There is indeed a variety of musical shades 
in the tunes to which the Palhans put tlieir 
son vs, hut marlial in character like the Pathans 
themselves as they all have turned, the foreign 
ears, accu.’-tomed to their national (•onc<*plions of 
melody and harmony in muj^ic, fail to have its 
sympathetic appreciation arnl take it as a 
monotonous thing. Birlml’s criticism of Pathan 
music before Akbar, which has come to live as 
a matter of historic interest, too, represents a 
foreigner’s outlook when he say.s ; 

“Fill a brass pot with stone-bits and then shake 
it as much as possible. Tti«^ monotonous noise 
it produces, will fairly give an exact idea of 
Pathan music.” 

Again, in Northern India there runs a 

popular saying: 

^‘Music appeared ou the scone like a little son 
of the soil m Bengal ; its tender age, so swe^t, it 

65-3 


passed near about the United Provinces ; in the 
Punjab it attiinud its full youth ; and Jt embraced 
its iirtlural death when it entered the very doors 
of the Pathan country.” 

But if music is the Elysian voice of Ood and 
the beauty of soul, it is as immortal as anything 
and death is not meant for it. Thus Pathan 
imi'^ic has its own technique and beauty which 
may he open only to those who carefully 
comprehend the external surroundings of Pathan 
life and character which have played a great part 
in its orgfini(! growth. Then and only then they 
may have a sympathetic appreciation of its 
diverse shades, rapt in inspiring airs of fulb 
blooded actions and (irises of Pathan life itself. 

The Paihan Orchestra consists of Jlrbab (the 
native violin), Sffrnai (the pipe, ami Dliol .the 
(Irani). The word Behnb has come to live as an 
emblem of on('’s mistress in the native folk-lore, 
and thus celebrates the people’s love for the 
car-pleasing notes produced on the Rehab, which 
may aptly be taken as a graceful ornament for 
the Pathan song. The musical effect produced 
by tlie Surnai has its own marked interest : it 
touches the very core of Pathan heart Jonding 
an additional charm to the Orchestra composition. 
As for the drum-play, there is always a war-cry 
in its background. However different may be 
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The author colleetiii;!: soiikh from a Pathan minstrel. 


j'liufo i»v It. n 

the standanl of ofioh orch(*.stni, tlie Pathan 
inu.sician.s cannot hut conic in free communion 
with the warlike raptnre, ami tlie Pathan feasters, 
too, cherish it with a Ricat mlmiralion. 

Some of tlie modern mu.^^icians in Pathan 
country are seen under the prevailing? inHiUinee 
of Indian and Persian music and a few of them 
have already hiken it upon themselves to 
introduce new ways in the realm of their national 
music. Ihit they can hanlly attain any success 
in this attcmiit, as the Pashto words lose most 
of their original spirit when wedded to the airs 
which are in no way native to the Jhithan soil. 
Thus, if an era of renaissance is to come in 
the garden of Pathan music, it must come only 
by the natural development of its soul from 
within rather than through the foreign key-note 
thrust upon it from without. The song-harvest 
in Pathan Country covers a rich variety of 
themes and may be ranged in various categories. 

Tub: Lws or Natukk 

The professional minstrels as well as the 
amateur song-smiths of both the sexes seem to 
have sipped sweetness like bees from Nature’s 
gaiden to form a honeycomb of the lays of 


nature, known, as “Da-Kudrat Sandro*^ in their 
native terminology. 

The natural scenes depicted in these songs 
are from nature it^rdf rather than the outcome 
of imagination and fancy only. 

When the morning bree/.e comes like a newly 
marrieil bride to play with the green branches 
of a pine tree which stands as an emblem of a 
gallant wanior’s handsome stature in the native 
folk-lore, the Pathans sing, in a suggestive tone : 

Behold -O behold the pine tree ; 

I low gracefully plays the breeze with it. 

That the snow-clad mountain- tops have their 
own appeal for the Pathan mind, is evident from 
the following lines : 

Jiehold -0 behold the mountain -tops; 

What H 111 mg of beauty have created the silvery 

snows. 

Again : 

lluw gracious is Allah on the black mountains ; 

Snow he showers on their heads and makes the 
flowers blossom all around them. 

The home-loving Afridi minstrel is certainly 
at home with Nature and its sweet manifestation 
in Tcrah valley when he breaks forth in an 
indigenous strain, celebrating the beauty-spots of 
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Tirah and Maidan (Tirnh^s most important 
place), where Afridie appear on the scene like 
their native song-birds : 

Tirah is a garden and Maidan is all verdure, 

The Afridis arc the parrots sporting therein with 

joy. 



A feast of national song and dance. Both 
minstrels and ‘Lakhtais’ (boy-danccra) , 

• *-arc hired for such feasts 

Whenever the Afridi minstrel, roaming from 
village to villatre carrying his Rphuh^ happens to 
be away from Tirah —his sweet homo ho cannot 
help picturing /a landscape on the canvas of his 
mind and then celebrating it in song. Offering 
prayers to the Almighty for the safety of 'Firah, 
the Afridi land, he asks him to keep a wayfarer 
like him free from the clutches of Death : 



A festive gathering. Both young and old alike 
take part in such gatherings on gala days 


1. O that Tirah do I recall to my mind, where 

the sun 

Glimmers out of the clouds, soon after the rain 
has washed over the hills. 

2. May Tirah enjoy an ever- welfare through 

Allah’s grace 

And may the Afridis live long lives therein. 

.3. O don’t send Death, my Allah, unto a way- 
farer, 

By his thoughts of homo, he’ll be tortured even 

at the last hour. 

These short and simple lays of nature are 


* During the weekly bazars and fairs, held on 
gala days at Maidan there appears a sea of fair faces, 
which may even outshine the native roses. 


generally sung with an indigenous tinge of 
suggestiveness and whoever sings is sure to meet 
with a corpus of appreciative hearts. Great is the 
people’s joy, reproduced by the flowing airs of 
these songs, when Nature herself, too, seems to be 
at rest, with her ears kept towards those fellows 



A girl wearing a ‘Pezwan’ (nose-ring) 
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‘Pezwan’ (nose-ring). The Pathan lover generally 

y shouldn’t my sweetheart’s lips be so smooth 
and fresh ? 

() constantly under the shade of her ‘Pezwan’ 
when they remain throughout the summer and 
the winter. 

who care to celebrate her beauty in song. But 
the clear stream of simple poetry which flows 
throughout these short songs, ranging over a 
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Bridal palanquin. The Afridi women in Tirah compare thoir bride with a Kashmir 
bcaut,v and celebrate her palanquin as the golden one : 

IjO I Tirah’ft bride ia like a Kashmir beauty, 

0 to her faiher-in-law’a house she groos in a iroldon palanquin. 

riioto bv K 11. ilohnos. Ppsliawar 


variety of Nature*s aspects, naturally fails to 
exhibit its full expression in the diisert of 
tninsljition. 

Tlic beautiful sight of a mountain-spring 
cannot but capture the imagination of Pathan 
men and women whenever they happen to come 
by its side. But all the more charndng becomes 
the scene if the parrots, which are also the 
emhietns of sweethearts in the native folk-lore, 
happen to lend it an additional colour. Thus 
it imiy symbolize the heart of the Palhan lover 
or beloved, in the realm of these lays of Nature : 

O my hcflrt is lik<' a mountain -spring. 

Prtrnits of all lands come and delight in its water. 

A sad bride, looking towards the starry heavens 
feels that the stars will comply with her request 
to go to her angry sweetheart forming a Jirgah 
(lit. a tribal council, but here it means a 
deputation) : 

No flowers accepts mv sweetheart from my hands, 

0 a Jirgah of stars Pll send to him. 

Among the innumerable .«t.irs the pole-star 
has its own appeal for the Pathan lover, who 
may sf-e it even on the face of his sweetheart. 
It is indeo<l a living theme, celebrated in some 
of these songs. Here is one : 

O there are two things, dazzling to the eye— 

The pole-star on the he.'ivens, and the 

beauty-spot on my beloved’s chin. 

Several songs are redolent of the Pathans’ 


Jove for the landscape beauty of the river Sind, 
known as Aha Sind (lit. father Sind) in their 
national terminology. To address a flower that 
blossoms near the Sind is one of the popular 
themes : 

() thou the blossoming flower on the 

bank of Father Sind I 

Either I’ll succeed in plucking thee or I’ll 
offlr my life in the deep waters. 

The theme of comparing the Pathan beauty’s 
breast with the Sind, loo, is not less popular : 

Thy fair breast is like the Father Sind — 

With its nipples as the whirlpools which 

cannot but drown one. 

In some of these songs we may see the 
Pathan hennty with her flowing and silken locks 
when she takes a bath in her village stream and 
addresses her sweetheart in a lyrical impulse : 

0 Bct the charms of thy handsome stature 

the river tow^ards me. 

Here 1 stand with a silken net (of locks) 

in my hands. 

(0 ril surely capture it). 

Again the wntx^r-sitlc scene may suggest a 
new tune for her song : 

O my body is a river with my heart ns its shell, 

0 like a {icari do 1 bring up the thonghts 

of my beloved. 

The river landscape may offer her the sight 
of a cucumber-creeper when it flowers. She is 
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apt to adore its pleasing aspect, which may 
symbolize her own heart where blooms the flowt^r 
of love. Rut again she brings a new theme in it 
when she addresses her lover in the following 
strain : 

O only a single heart I had which thou 

hast stolen away 

O it is not a cucumber-creeper which should 

flower more than once. 

The sparrow has its own place in the Pathan 
village-life. Chamhana is the Pashto word for 
it, which is often given to a girl as her name. 
Little girls have a peculiar tiste for the 
sparrow’s chirping notes. In their own simple 
way they believe that no bird is so free as the 
sparrow. Thus the sparrow has become an 
emblem of an urunarried girl, who is absolutely 
free from the worldly anxieties in the native folk- 
lore. Here is a song from a married girl, who 
liappens to meet with Patho in her new walk 
of life and can no more chirp like a free 
sparrow : 

In free air was I floating like a spirrow : 

Alas into the net of unprincipled persons 

nm I caught ! 


repertoires of spring-songs, known as Da-Sparh- 
Sandre which they sing to pay the proper 
homage 1 1 the new season. It is a matter of 
homely life for a Pathan gtiliant to note the 
approach of the spring-fjueen : 

The ad rent of spring do I clearly guess, 

Lo I the maidens have carried and brought 

baskeifuls of the yellow flowers. 

The crowing cocks play their own part in 
the role of the messengers of spring : 

The cocks are crowing at various places, 

Calling: ‘those who wish to enj()y the sight of 

flowers should rise with the sun.’ 

No matter if the spring- rose, is very beautiful, 
the Path in belle sings of her sweetheart who 
even oiushinos the r()s(3 : 

Whenever ray sweetheart enters the garden, 

The rose blushes ‘and hides behind the 

encircling leaves. 

But she may ask him to bring her spring- 
flowers : 

0 fetch heaps of flowers from the garden, 

0 the spring does not stay for long. 



Pathan shepherds. They have thtir own songs. 
VUoto by Rs B. UoIuich, Pcsliuwai* 


Spring Pongs 

The spring season, known ns Spnrh by the 
Pathans themselves, is righily considemd ro bo 
the proper exponent of Nature’s genuine colours. 
This is the time when the nutiye youth ami 
beauty come forward to play ‘hide and seek’ 
umong the flowers that adorn the local ^and- 
cape. Both men and women alike carry 


If the spring-rose can exhibit the text of 
handsomeness b fore the Pathan belle, she cares 
to pay its due to it : 

Thy nsf)<?ct resembles ray lover’s, O rose ! 

Thus have I fixed ihee on my pocket. 

But all the girls are not equally fortunate 
to get flowers which resemble their sweet- 
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A •tiller of the soil. 

IMm.Io by H. If. 

hearts. Here is one who is still in search of 
such a flower : 

All the <j:ardons, I’ll visit to-morrow. 

To find out a flower that resen)ble<^ my lover. 

The flower is also an cinbleiu of a full-trrowii 
sweet />irl. Here is a son,^ from a Pathan 
< 7 allant : 

The dower which was once a tender bud 

now blossoms in a foreij^n garden. 

My he^rt goes out to hover about it, like a bee. 

(bminemorating the beauty of his inistre.s9, 
who shines among the nuirieroiis spring-flowers 
that blossom forth to become an ornament to 
the native landscape, the Pathan warrior sings 
extempore : 

Too many are the flowcrfl of thy beauty. 

My Jap is full ; () now which of them 

shall r choose ? 

How can a full-grown Patliarj maiden live 
without putting flowers on the little tuft of hair 
known as whi(ih sh(^ wears as a symbol 

of virginity, when she can hear the call of 
cupid : 

The scent of my love’s approach has come to me. 

0 I must deck my Urbal wdth flowers. 

vSometimes she may ask her friends to bring 
her flowers : 

O bring me lap-fulls of flowers. 

I’ll make me a crown on my 

It is re^illy a mystery for the Pathan girls 
why the pine tree, which is an emblem of a 
gailant, bears no flowers even in spring. They 


He sings as he ploughs 

ncliiuN, IN'shwur 

may just put this (piestiou to the pine tree 
itself : 

Loftier than all the trees is thy head, 0 pine ? 
Why docs not thou bear flowers in spring, () pine? 

But the pine lias its own fragrance even 
without the flowers. Thus the villago youth may 
like to enjoy a sound .slee[) at noon under the 
pine shade, so cool and refreshing. A gallant 
who was once sleeping under a pine saw a 
beautiful girl as soon as he opened his eyes 
and felt that she has already stolen his heart. 
What .should he do now, was the question. He 
resolves to go to that girl's village and to move 
about in the streeLs to win her heart in return. 
Thn.s he sings to her in a suggestive tone : 

() ni block all thy ways. 

(} thou hast ruined my sleep under the pine. 

It is just possible that autumn may come in 
the shape of death to some one's flower-like 
match. Here is a song which bespeaks a sad 
loss of this typo in the days of spring : 

Flowers arc numerous, may Allah make them 

more and more 

Oh, Autumn has come on the one, which 

was my share. 

Again : 

Thy terra is over, 0 yellow flower, 

Through barren lands do T roam but And 

no trace of them. 

The Bulhul is also an emblem of a sweet 
mistress who does not like that there should be 
any autumn for her flower-like match. 
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Thus the Pathan mistress hastens to enjoy the 
spring-flowers before tlie autumn comes stL^althily 
with its fatal efleet : 

T£ thou likest to be penoroiis, be so today, 

O all the flowers will be withered with the 

very approach of the next morning. 

Youth is symbolized by the spring and Age 
is certainly an autumn, when she addresses 
her mat(‘h calling him a bee which has come to 
live as a symbol of the lover in the native 
folk-lore. Here is a song : 

() over is the term of my youth, () bee! 

No more will my garden invite thee with 

its blossoms. 

Autumn first destroys the best spring-flowers, 
is the theme of many songs. Here is a 
specimen : 

No more ia the aeaaon of the beat flowers, 

Tn hundreds can 1 have them if T like the 

useless ones. 

The bee may come in time or not, but how can 
:i flower be safe from the eyes of the autumn : 

The spring-flower turned old coveting the hce, 

() never came the bee and lo ! the autumn’s 

hand is on it. 

Sometimes the hands of Autumn fall upon the 
flower just before the eyes of the hec, who is 
imagined to give up its life at the sad sight : 

The bee kept hold of the flower-to]), 

its heart was suddenly pierced and the 

garden was all drenched in its blood. 

PASTOKAr.S. 

F^hpun is tlic Pashto word for the shepherd, 
who occupies an important place in tlie every day 
Pathan life. There is something iieculiarly 
noteworthy in the Pathan shepherd’s personality, 
a state of rough and ready living, and a span of 
rude simplicity, not to be termed a thing of 
altogether rubbishy nature. 8ong and rhythm 
arc beautifully knit together in the sphere of the 
shepherds* every day lib) and fluy possess 
a good number of short pastorals, known as 
“l)a-8hpano-Sandre’’ in their native terminology. 
These simple and short songs are probably the 
outcome of the shephenrs own jrenins and they 
furnish us with precise glimpses of their 
sentiments and feelings. 

The pine tree lends an additional <u)lou! to 
the pastoral landscape on the Tirah highlands. Hero 
is a song which is a window into the pastoral 
life during the gala days or on some other happy 
occasion, when the innooent shepherd brothers 
and sisters cannot turn a deaf ear to the call 
for dance : 

(Jome underneath the pine tree 

0 shepherd brother I 
Let’s embrace each other in glee 

O shepherd brother ! 

All the more pictorial becomes tlie pastoral 
life on Tirah highlands when the sky is 


overspread witli (douds and it rains. But some 
one must feel sympathy for the absolutely 
drenched shepherd. It has come to live as a 
popular theme. Here is a specimen : 

Lo ! there is a doud-burst over the Tirah 

highlands. 

Thou art drenched to the bone, dear 

shepherd, take thy flocks homeward. 



When a Pathan peasant brings harvest. He 
knows how to sing of his golden harvest. 

IMiout n IJ IlMliuf'.. IVsliuuar 


As evident from some of those songs, both 
the boys and girls arc seen grazing their flocks 
in the pastoral lands. We may hear the shepherd 
addressing his mistress: 

() thou art like the mot^n on the heavens, 

() thy sheep and she-goats are like the houri^i. 

The Paslito word Spogmui which stands for 
the moon, is in the feminine gender and is thus 
generally used as a simile of a fair girl or 
woman. 

Sometimes we meet a shepherdess, who speaks 
to some gallant shepherd in a sweet impulse : 
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O the Bprinji: hath come specially to favour <hce, 

►So thfii llowtTS riia>sr. ihoii hrm^r, »o Jeud the 
little ones of the she-goaia as iboii goeat. 

The tin me of the Palhan romance of “Jalat 
aiul Jfahhuha/' too, has eome to live in these 
short pa.«loralfl. Tlic shephenl is compared to 
Jalat and the shepherdess to Mahhuba : 

() turn thy drooiedary this side, t) Jalat, 

O .Mahhuba’ll offer Ihee, spring’s gold.n flowers. 

Again : 

Guide'll arc the icins of the dromedary, () Jalat, 

'llie jingle of her bells has stolen my heart. 

Some shepherd-girl may like to give her heart 
to a Kochi, who has his own car.ivm to carry 
me^chMndi^•e betwtrii Pt .-ba^Mir and Kabtd. Some 
of her virgin comradi s may i-ing to her: 

O if thou likist to Und out a lover, et he )>c a 

Koehi, 

Kor a visit lo Kulail will he tak thee on 

his camel. 

Here is ji song put in the mouth of tlie 
love-lorn Kochi himsell: 

O my heart has hem looted while trying to win 
thy favour, 

lake a caravan they lout in a track, wild 

and barren. 



Feasant women. They have their own songs 

The waters of the river Sind that sometimes 
go down furnish the shepherd lover with a 
beautiful theme ; 

0 ye pangs of love, pray, subside a little, 

(; e en the waters of Father Sind go down 

at limes. 

TjtK Peasant’s SoN(tH 

The simple insjiiration for song is not very 
far from the peasants in Palhan (Country. They 
can Bing whenever lh(*y like. Nature herself is 
their inspiration-source for the song-ciafc.^ Thus 
a variety of songs, known as ‘Thi-Zamiridaro- 
Sandre'^ in Palhan terminology, has come to Jive 
with the children of the peasantry. I'he peasants 
songs may further be divided into the following 
offdh<^t8 : 


1. ‘Dii-Baran Sandre’ or the rainy season 
songs. 

2. T)a-Tve Kavals Sandre’ or the songs 
accompanied hy I he ploughing. 

id. ‘Da-Kar Sandre’ or the songs accompanied 
by the the process of seeding. 

4. T)a-God Siindre* or the songs at the 
weeding time. ^ 

a ‘Da-Loii Sandre’ #r Ihe harvest-songs 

The sim[)le coneeptmns of the majority of 
these* songs naturally belong to the peasants 
themselves. 



A Kochi. Some shi'iJicrd girl may like to give 
her heart to a K"chi, who has his own caravan to 
carry merchaiidise betwi'en Fesliawur and Kabul. 

I'bo peasants’ heart goes out to pay a liomage 
to the dark (‘loads whenever they l)ring rains 
iVr their (;rops. Here is a short piece which 
they sing again and again in a suggestive 
toiK^ : 

O don’t mock at all at the dark, ye people ! 

() daik are the cluiid.s, poised in llic heavens. 

Tfere is a song, .suggested by the view of the 
Tirah itighlands wlum the cJouds have already 
showered, and of the hill streams which run 
d(nvn to the vaJh^y to take prosperity to the 
chdilren of the peasantry living there : 

Lo I it has rained on the highlands of Tirah ; 

Lo I here approach the sireaiiis, fall of water, to 
fertiJi/.c the length and breadth of the valley. 

But how can all tho peasants be equally 
fortunate. There may be some on whom the 
goddess of fortune may not smile even during 
the rains. Every spot in Palhan Country is not 
a Tirah. There are parts like that of the Marwat 
tract where the average of annual rainfall is only 
six to seven inches : it is as unirrignted mass 
of land where the joy of peasant-life solely 
depends on the rains which are not only scanty 
but arc also unseasonable in more cases. Their 
Alliih may or may not favour their crops with 
the rains in proper lime, the peasants are bound 
to the enforced payment of land-tax, the rate 
of which is gencraily a uniform one, to the 
revenue departments The world Thai which is 


I* 


ibui/r EDUclTldN li^ iiibii 


proiiotiricdcl l)y Ih^ Marwata as Tal stands foi 
the barren land and the pathos of the peasant 
life in the Thai has come to live in the native 
proverbs 

e? ca i 

(The cultivation in the Thai is like a broken bow.) 

Again the beard of a Hindu who may or may 

not keep it has become an emblem of the 

uncertainty of the YY^Z-cultivation : - 

5[ ^ I 

(The cultivation in the Thai is like a Hindu’s beard.) 

When it rains in rich parts like Tirah, the 
peasant in the unirrigated tracts may break 

forth in a pathetic strain : 


The golden rains haven are already b^un, 

Oh, with an empty lap is going abou^t my 

unfortunate self. 

The peasant woman whose husband happens 
to be a wayfarer oh the highroad, has hei^ own 
theme : 

Pour down rather softly, O cloud, 

My beloved one is a wayfarer on the road Whe^c 
there is no shelter. 

Here is a beautiful picture of a rainy seasoh 
scene. It is raining in torrents and we see a 
peasant beauty addressing her lover : 

O it is raining and my yard is full of water, 

() come in, placing thy feet on mine at cac*h step. 

(To br concluded) 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Uy S. C. CHAITDHIJRY, m.a. (Cal.), r.d. (0.xon), m. n. s. r. (Lond.) 


Inthoduction 

A high standard of general education, 
continued into adult life, is the necessary 
condition, not only of right living but 
of effective citizenship. Its general aim is to 

study and practise the art of life. 

Tims niiy bo put into a nut-shell the basic 
principle of Adult Education which is the 
problem of the day. And as tlie world with 

its improved means of easy, rapid and cheap 

poinmunication moves on, as with one impulse, 
With new ideas of amelioration of man's miseries, 
Iiidia, in spite of its «liverse disabilities, must 
not lag behind svhere there is one to emulate. 

It Is not because all other branches of 

cflucational activities are being conducted under 
iho best of conditions in India, that we are 
invoking special attention to Adult Education. 
The entire structure of educational work demands 
a wholesale overhauling. Elementary education 
as it should be, that is, free and compulsory 
primary education, is still in the domain of the 
(Iream-land. Secondary education is still follow- 
ing a course grooved out to suit quite diHerent 
conditions and a far backward age. The votaries 
of vocational Industrial Education, ns it is in 
the U. S. A., or after the manner of the Swedish 
Sloyd ‘ system, or the Russian Handwork 
exorcises, that has helped to change their 
“learning" Schools to “life” Schools by creating 
a keen interest in tho curricjdum by emphasi- 
zing life problems, are still crying in the 
wilderness. 

Adult Eduoation, A Crytnu Nkeu 
Yet, though this phase of our educattenol 
frame-work is late in coming, it must be taken 


in hand with the same amount of energy and 
will as it is our duty to devote to its other 
phases. The whole field of our educational 
reform must be tilled and tackled as an unbroken 
whole. To study “whole thoughts” and not 
scraps of separate ideas, means practical business. 
That is the grand doctrine of Socrates. Educa- 
tion must be a vital and dynamic force in a 
nation's life. And, in order to bo so, it must 
be based upon life's needs. Even in its 
elementary stage, it must strive tp meet the 
instinctive d(*sires of the child. Ancf, when we 
so often hear it said that education is 
regarded as the key industry of civilization, that 
education is the long-sought “moral equivalent 
for war”— (L. P. Jacks) —when even the most 
materially-minded economists have now joined 
hands with the moralists in recognizing that 
“education is our most valuable form of 
wealth”— (Educational Research Bulletin, U. S. A., 
Sept. l'd‘-T))-will the vast majority of our 
brethren, the adults of India, be still denied 
admittance into tho avenues of further educa- 
tional progress ? Rousseau's voice is regarded 
by some as of far greater resistless eloquence 
in proclaiming the Rights of Childhood than in 
proclaiming the Rights of Man, as his 
ushers in a view on education which is considered 
to be the charter of youthful deliverance. The 
work of Adult Education will, in that sense, 
stand forth as an einbodiment of the Greater 
Rights of Man, a more valuable charter bestowing 
on man tho right of demanding an ever-elastic scope 
for a whole-life schooling, to enable him to give 
form and expression to his aspirations for a 
fuller intellectual life. When engaged in his 
work of earning a liveliho^ the adult awakes to 
the consciousness that his mental life is no 
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lon^^er bein^ refreshed or replenished. He 
iiiMiiiictively turns to the occupations of leisure 
to remeily the duhct; for, while work nnikes 
living possible, hisure, rightly u^ed, gives lile 
elev.iiion. Adult Education will direct us how to 
utilize our leisure in the bc'fc possible way. 

The adult populaiion may be divided into 
three groups lor tins purpose : the illiterate 
ina^Scjs, the general public lollowing their respec- 
tive vocations and the army ol the unemployed. 

Tnii ILMTKUATK MAftSKS 

Let us take the ca^e of the illiterates. A 
casual reference to the table of statistics lor the 
world’s illiteracy will at once bring to view to 
what a S(»rio\vjul plight liulia has been rednceil. 
Yet, has net the ex[>arK>ive power of this Indie 
civiliziition, notable in extent, strength and dura- 
tion, struck and battled ibe minds ol ereat modern, 
wc'^tern antliorities on India? [Vuh Wir Charles 
Ebut) The seed of a great civilization was there. 
Tile iradition of a liigh culture was there. Yet, a 
whole nation is weltering in the mud of utter 
ignorance liecause tlic' gate of all up-to-date 
knowledge is elosed to its uninitiated eyes. Hctc 
is the farmer who has to pay rent or interest on 
his debt. Yet his innocence of the three ITs 
throws him at the mercy of the rent-agent, the 
money-lender or any public olfieer. flere is the 
midwife or the wet-nurse on whom depends the 
healthy advent of the future leader of society. 
Yet, she plies her trade earele.^s and disdainful 
of the vast volume of literature on maternity- 
welfare, as anything in black and while is 
Creek to her. Who is responsible for this 
abominable slate of affairs ? 

Where giows it not, if vain our toil. 

We ought to blame the culture, nut the soil. 

(Pope) 

Shall we stand by anfl see them go to 
their graves, when we can help to remedy it, with 
these crying grievances in their minds that they 
had eyes yet could not see, they had feet yet 
I'ould no: walk, they had liamis yet eouhl not 
work ? Adult Education will bring in iinmedinl^^ 
relief, as it Inis done elMMvhere. The history of 
Adult Educalion in England, drawn up by the 
able tienman-liip of ^Ir. R. C. Rmise, m. a., 
Waiden of tlie IVrcival Cuildhouse, Rugby, de.s- 
cribes the growth of ibis movement from 1798 
wlun it? object was to instruct men and women 
in reading and writing, when ihere was no 
Oliver provision for it, to the present time, when 
it has to a great extent achieved its object of 
increasing the sources of that deep power, of 
joy by whicli men see into the life of things 
and realize that joy comes from the creative, 
and not from the acquisitive, faculties. 

Thk GKNrcRAL lT;iiLic Wanting Better 
Leisure-time Occupation 

Next let us take the case of the general 
public following their respective vocations. 
There are many among them who were out off 


from their academical career by sheet* force of 
adverse circumstances and sent adrift along the 
rough and lumhle of the world, with a great 
thlr^t for knowledge left unappeased. They 
must be hankering after opportunities to add 
to their stock of knowledge. It is imperative 
upon society to see that their pent-up energies, 
uinlirccted talents and unoccupied moments do 
not go to waste or be it^t diverted to unhealihy 
channels, f 

“To separate educational interest from 
contemporary life means not only that education 
grows meaningless and comes to rely upon 
tradition for its inspirations but it also means 
that contemporary life, because this educational 
interest is witlnlniwn from it, becomes mechanical 
and iinihst)ired by the variation and charm of 
youth.” (Jane Addams.) 

The army of the un employed 

And then there are the more unfortunate sot 
of the unemployed who wdl readily welcome, as 
a great relief, any opportunity to follow up a 
course of further education, as an ennobling 
occupation ha* the [lerioils of i«lleness thrust 
upon them, as a means of improving their enrn- 
ing capacity, or oven as a mere hobby. OilierxNise 
what else can they do but go on adding to the 
more and more increasing number of pielnre-goers 
paying regular tributes of lime amt money to 
the nude <lenii-gods of the s(Teen, tailing ready 
victims to the liarangues of uii instructed demago- 
gues and quacks of open-air oratory, and 
employing their leisure and talents to litigation 
and party-faction? One will quite jn-tly lay the 
blame, for lids vast wastage of linman talent, 
energy and opportunity, at the doors of those 
leadrrs of the country who prove themsGves 
hopeie^•s l)ankru()ts in inventing and organizing 
a scheme of sori.tl regeneration hy inaug mating a 
system of Adult Education. 

Examples of other countries 

The more so when we see before us the 
inspiring examples of Adult Education settlements 
woiking in full swing almost all over the world. 
There is no harm in emulating for assimilation. 
Ofily we should beware of foolish imitation when 
our eyes are dazzleil hy the comforts and luxuries 
of the western world, by their Rolls-Royct s and 
radios, by their Black pools and Monte CarluS. 
We should look deeper and emulate the spirit of 
their constructive activities. We should not 
hesitate to l>orrow when one has a better Thing 
to give, and we should borrow it well. We too 
in our days of glory lent our goods to others, 
and China, Japan, Siam, Burma and the whole 
pacific regions borrowed our gifts and became 
gainers by our Buddhi>tic culture. It is now to 
the credit of the westerners that they have gone 
forward, and we shall be wise to emulate, as once 
we too did our share of helping them with our 
Arabic, Syriac and Indio cultures. Even in these 
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days of our ufclier downfall they still recognize 
their debt. The masterly report dealing wiih the 
History and Development of the lAlrrnry Institutes 
of London^ published from the County HmII, 
Westminster Bridge, pays the sweetest compliment 
to Indie culture by opening it with a beautiful 
translation of a Sanskrit text, which lam tempted 
to cpiote here : 

‘■Listen to the Salutation of the Dawn ; Look 
to this day, for it is life, the very life of life. 
In its brief course lie all the varitioa and reali- 
ties of existence ; the bliss of growth, the glory 
of action, the splendour of beauty ; for yesterday 
is but a dream and to-morrow is only a vision. 
But today well-lived makes every yesterday 
a dream of liapf)inesH, and every to-morrow a 
vision of hope. Look well therefore to this day ; 
such is the Saluation of the D.iwn.” 

(From the Sanskrit.) 

The city literary Institute stands in a part of 
T>>ndon inhabited by the wagc'-carning class. 
The building ^tood almf)st diTelict for twtmly 
y*‘ars. JI(*re, with tlie help of one of the mo-t 
(1 votoj] servants of his hdluw men, Mr T. (t. 
Wdliams, m. A., r. n. ri. s., the London County 
(Lnncil is carrying on, as part of Urn public 
system of education, an experiment which the 
Mister of an Oxford College recently descrihed 
as “the most astonishing of modern timo.s*\ H<tc 
some six thousand adult men and women without 
u|)per atM* limit have groufied themselves into 
two or three Inindred elapses and circles for study 
and intHllectnal recreation. There are no subjects 
to be “done” under compulsion for an examina- 
tion only, ami therefore as quickly as ]>os8iblc 
“to be done with.^^ They gather hero impf^lled 
only by the desire to open the windows of the 
iiiind to a wider horizon of human thought and 
achievement, and to enrich their lives through a 
more cultivated use of leisure. It was started in 
IlUO and is open to men and women of eighteen 
years of age and upwards. 

The curricuhim consists of such a Avide range 
of Mihjccts as English, German, French, Life and 
Ij’teratiirc ; Theory of music and harmony ; 
Philosophy and Ethics ; Psychology as an aid to 
life ; Country dances ; eurhythmies ; Physical 
exercises, with fencing for women ; Physical 
culture ; History of cuhure in outline ; Astronomy ; 
Biology; Botany; Chemistry in the Home; 
Science of healing ; Science of the Human 
Body ; Photography ; Radio Science ; An haeo- 
loi;y ; Horticulture ; ('omparafive Mvthology ; 
Ciitline of History of the World ; Economic 
Planning; Law in Everyriay Life; Bases of 
Human culture ; Architecture ; Elocution and 
Drama ; Public Spesking ; The story of Archi- 
tecture ; Fine Arts ; Furniture, Textile and Pottery ; 
Art of writing. 

Some of these courses are under the Univer- 
sity of London tutorial classes and Extension 
joursea, enabling one to obtain Univepity 
Diplomas, 


The Mary Ward Settlement, founded by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward in 1891, has flourished 
from a mere gathering place of unschooled young 
men to a fuli-fle(lg(*d edui*ational centre consist- 
ing of a People’s College, a Boy’s Club, a Girls’ 
Club, Afternoon Classes for men, the Tavistock 
Little Theatre, a Residential Training S(?hool, a 
Nursery School, and a Children’s Play Centre, 
under the devoted management of another high- 
prieat of educational adventure, Mr. Horace 
Fleming, m.a, 

The Ruskin College of Oxford, Fircroft 
College of Birmingham, Holy Brook House of 
Reading, Avoncraft College for Rural Workers, 
Worc<‘8(ershire, the BUh-Slrect Women’s} Evening 
Insiitute and the Sayer Street In-titute for 
women are Adult Educational Instituiions con- 
tributing to a happy solution of the most burning 
problem of tlie d.iy, capitalism versus socialism. 

Every facility is oflVred by this system for 
bringing the highest reach of ac.ulemicd achieve- 
ment to the doiirs of the humldest worker in a 
remotii village. Students may follow one or other 
of the n^gular degree courses of two or three 
years, generally for an honours degree 
as at Oxfoni and (" imbridge. Two or 
three years’ nsidenco in Oxford or 
C’inil)ridge is involved thereby. But at other 
Ulliver.'^ities stiulents Ciin often continue to live 
at hom(‘. Stjholarships to meritoriiH students of 
insuflieient means are oflTereil bv some universities, 
generally ibrough thidr Extra-Mural Departments, 
by the C<mtral Joint Advisory Committee on 
tutorial classes by the Miners’ welfare committee 
ami by certain Local Education Authorities. 

From this rieh sphere of cultural activity", 
fostered and upheld by the illimitable resources 
of the greatest Empire of the world, let us turn 
our attention to a small country to the north of 
Europe, lest we should ascribe our want of 
vigour and initiative in educational adventures 
to pecAiniary disabilities. The Folk High Schools 
of Denmark, with their concomitants or Rural 
Schools of Household fkronomics and Special 
Schools of small Holders, came into existence 
when the nation was politically distraught and 
in dire need of a healing and unifying 
influence, and when the very national existence 
of Denmark was threatemvi. The Redding 
(now Askov) Folk High School was openeu 
in 1844, not as a part of the plan of secondary 
education, but with the objei't of foun'ling an 
in'‘titution where peasant and burgher can attain 
useful and desirable arts, not so much for 
imine Mate application to his particular calling 
in life, as with reference to his place as a 
citizen of the State. The system has stopped the 
city-wanl tide of the rural population, as it has 
given a broad culture, a devotion to homo and 
soil and native land, a confidence and trust in 
one’s fellowmen and a realization that smjcess in 
life is moa'-ureil by stan<lards other and higher 
than mere money-making. Yet^ it has made the 
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infiiienoe of Denmark felt in the markeU^ of the 
world, and has thus stootl forth as a compelling 
example of the essential inter-relation of education 
and national welfare. 

In England, too, it was the need for an 
fj'ducated and w'ell-informcd citizenship that led 
to the enquiry of the Adult Education Committee 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction in 1919. The 
Committee reached the conclusion that Adult 
Education “should not he regarded as a luxury 
for a few exceptional persons here and there, 
nor afl a thing which concerns only a short span 
of early manhood, hut that Adult Education is 
a permanent national necessity, an inseparable 
aspect of (atiz( 'll ship, and therefore should be both 
universal and lifelong.’' 

MoDIKKWTION for AJ)ArTATr(>N TO TIIRNKKDS 
AND CONDITIONS OF InDI A 

W(3 are proverbially poor. Yet what other 
country can boast of a greater and more unique 
natural wealth ? It sounds like a paradox. The 
explanation is not far to seek. We have been 
deprived of the indispensable link between 
bountiful natural resources and properly guided 
human efforts. That link is education, the 
indisputable ally of a contented life, *‘the chief 
wealth of a nation.” While regions of effort, 
as the British Isles and North America, have 
become masters of the comforts and amen ties 
of life, this region of increment, possessing varied 
and valuable natural resources, looks on and 
invites the contempt and pity of their advanced 
brethren of other countries who olf and on refer 
to them as “the half-starved teeming millions 
of India.” 

Education properly conducted will enable us 
to join the rank and file of world's best pro<lucers. 
The vast natural resources are there. Ixjt us 
tap the treasure-house of this wonderland, and 
the country will soon return to its traditional 
peace, comfort and culture. Improved civic 
knowledge will bring in good-will and mutual 
toleration among different communities, and a 
better understanding between the rich and the 
poor, and the rulers and the ruled. 

In introducing this system of education into 
modern India, we should make a slight departure 
from the curriculum followed in other countries, 
in allotting a principal part to the training 
of the rural folk in their traditional and 
hereditary crafts, to make the villages self-contained 
centres of healthy, contented life, with high aim, 
high ambition, and high standard of living, 
consistent with and wisely limited by a full 
knowledge of the exigencies and the broad facts 
of life. 

Borne of the adult settlements of England 
have includwJ nursery schools and children's 
play centres among their activities. We may 
with greater efficacy include in our system rural 
organization work, as adopted by the Area 
Schools of East Suffolk. 


The system may be divided into three 

broad types : The City Adult Schools, The 
Town Adult Schools, The Rural Adult Schools, 

In England, the population is mainly urban. 
It is, liowever, not so in India, where the 

population is predominantly rural. Not only 

should it be our duty to shape our system to the 
needs of our rural society, but it should be our 
aim to check the onrush of the village peopld 
to the mirage of urBan amenities of life. A 

healthy rural life will promote a healthy cons- 
tructive outlook, as contrasted with an abstract, 
vague and therefore unhealthy and indefinite 
social aspiration which must be the case when 
we shall run after rosy, highly -coloured but 
abstract pictures, instead of w'orking out practical 
paths of progiess. Real progress lies in choosing 
the golden mean between appreciation for what- 
ever good points there are in the existing state 
of things, and demand for better realization of a 
higher self, while in the mean time all constructive 
works should, instead of being cried halt to, be 
pushed on with strenuous vigour. 

ExISTIN(^ INHTITrTfONS FAVOimADlJ-: 

TO ITH INTKODITTION 

There are some educational settlements in 
Bengal where the soil is ready for the sowing of 
the seed. One of them is the Satsanga Asram 
of Pabna. It was, at its inception, a scctariHii 
religious settlement. Now it is an all-round 
educational settlement, not affiliated to or recog- 
nized by any University, yet imparting cultural 
and vocational as well as University training, to 
men and women alike. It gives industrial and 
commercial training in its own workshops. It 
invites Christian, Islamic and Vedic religious 
speakers to expound their views and prefers a 
non-sectarian and non-orthodo.x, and so, a cosmo- 
politan and tolerant view on religious matters. It 
aims at inducing people to live religion so far as 
they are able to grasp its main principles, rather 
than be content with attending now and then 
highly philosophical lectures on obscure points 
of religion. 

Bantiniketan, an educational settlemont of 
Poet Tagore, better known as Tagore's University 
of Bolpur, is also a suitable place for organizing 
centres of Adult Education. 

The Srarnajibi Sangha of Comilla and the 
Ushagram School of Asansole may take up a 
clue from this Adult Education movement whicli 
will be of great help to a healthy reorganization 
of rural life. 

The curriculum may consist of the following 
branches of study. 

For City Adult Schools : Domestic Economy 
and Domestic Hygiene, English, Bengali, Hindus- 
thani. Co-operative Banking, Commercial 
Geography, Woodcraft (for gins) and Wood- 
work (for boys), Dressmaking, Cane and Bambo(i 
work. Music, Photography, Lantern lecturen 
describing aircraft^ Electric^ and Industrial 
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Engineering, Municipal Civics. Carpentry, Smithy 
and Buikiing-work, History of the world in 
outline. 

For Town and Rural Adult Schools : (In 
addition to those mentioned above) Modern 
Farming, including gardening, Dairying, Cattle- 
rearing Fishery, Foultry, Village sanitation, 
including nursing and maternity welfare 

AcCOMxMODATION 

As an immediate necessity accommodation 
may be arranged for in school and college 
premises, mosiiues and temples and the adjoining 
open grounds, and unoccupied premises belonging 
to charitably minded persons. 

Ways and Means 

Eor necessary expenses we shall have to 
depend on fees (on a very small scale) ; (Corpora- 
tion, District Board and Municipal grants 
voluntary contributions, trade ami ceremonial 
fumis, receipt from sales of produce, and 
where possilDle, inconu^ from (jaiiteens, ami 
public entertainments. 

Any expenditure on this score will ultimately 
prove to be the most profitabh^ investment. The 
teacher should go forth with his bowl of alms 
for this laudable object. Iwen the smallest 
contribution from individual sympathizers will 
provide him with suflicient resources. 

The 'rEAciiEJt’H Mission 

The teacher is the prophet of a living future, 
and not a merchant of a dead i^ast (President 
(rlan FVank). It is th(^ teacher’s function, anti 
the noblest of all missions, to find out ami 


give shape to the living future,— -to lay the 
foundation of the most balanced social order. 
The educator shall not rate himself as a leader 
of children only, but as a maker of society 
(Daniel Kul^i). 

Of the five types recognized bv sociologists, 
vix>, the Bohemian, the Philistine, the Vamp, the 
Dictator and the Oreative, it should be the aim 
of the cdu(*ator to increase the proportion of 
the “creative type’ in his society, — those whose 
wishes will be balanciMl, who will not be easily 
attracted liy empty shibboleths and slogans, and 
whose nature will be tlexiblo ami easily adjustable 
to new conditions and new environments. Oenius 
is ninety per cent perspiration that is 
learning) and ten per cent inspiration (that is 
innate^ capa(‘ity). In this i^e of machinery the 
teacher should not allow his clear vision to be 
obstructed by protuberances of excessive mechanism 
and forget that man is the most efficient engine. 

CoNn.rsiON 

Let us make a beginning and work indefati- 
gably with stout optimism and with selfless 
dt'votioii. All otherwise doomed country’s gratitude 
awaits you, far more valuable than the 
victories of a Napoleon or an Alexander, far 
more precious than the dis(‘Overie8 of Oook or 
( Columbus. 

(‘ulture has been defined by Matthew Arnold 
as “knowing the best that has been said and 
done in the worhl.” L^‘t us kindle this beacon- 
light of culture and r(*model our whole life in 
this new light. AVe shall be happy ourselves 
and be able to contribute our share anew 
to the progress of mankind. 


THE DAMODAR FLOOD OF 1935 (AUG. 13) 

Bv PUOF. M. N. SAHA, r. n. s. 


T he Damodar once again after an inter- 
val of twenty-two years, burst its 
embankments this year and a flood of 
severe magnitude reached Burdwan 
and other parts of W estern Bengal, 
causing untold misery to the people. 
The last destructive flood which had 
occurred on Aug. 8, 1913, was con- 
spicuous for the number of private relief 
parties organized by the people of 
Calcutta for the relief of the distressed. It 
was a unique effort on the part of the people 
of Bengal, the like of which had not been 
seen before. 

In a statement on these floods the Hon^ble 


Sir B. L Mitter said in the Bengal Legislative 
Council : 

“In the first part of the current month (August) 
there was heavy rain in Chota Nagpur, causing a 
rise in the Damodar river which, for a considerable 
distance, is the bounHary between the districts 
of Burdwan and Bankura and then runs through 
the former district. Several breaches in the protec- 
tive bund took place and water rapidly rose to a 
height which varied with the locality, in some 
parts the Grand Trunk Koad was some 8 or 10 ft. 
under water.” 

About the area affected, the Hon. Member 
said 

“Small areas in the Ranigun], Ondal, Far'dpur 
and Kaksa tbanas along the upper reaches of the 
Damodar. were floodecT ; while in the Burdwan, 
Khandaghosb, Raina and Jamalpiir tbanas the 
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areas inundated wore ^*on8idprRl)le. In the Anagram 
I liana a area uas flooded by the waters of 

the Ajay.” 

The river problem in Western Bengal 
remains a chronic one. Geologically W estern 
Bengal forms part of the old land (Gondowana 
land) of Chota Nagpnr and has been formed 
by the silts deposited by rivers which have 
their source in the hills of Chota Nagpur. 
These rivers ( tin’ Mayurakshi, the Ajay, the 
Damodar, the Knpnarain and their tributaries) 
run generally from north-west to sonth- 
ea-^t and empty their waters into the Hooglily 
River. As they get tlieir water supply from 
the Chota Nagpnr Hills, tliey have got all the 
characteristics of hill rivers, that is, imually 
they run dry or have little water flowing 
in tlnan, but when tliere is a largo amount of 
precipitation in tlie hills, they become raging 
torrents, overflow the banks, burst through 
the embaid\ments, and cause untold misery 
to the itdiabitants. Before the advent of the 
railway, both banks were jirotected by 
embankments which were meant for protection 
against a oalamitous flood. But in normal 
years the peasants n^a’d to m<jko breaches 
in the embankments to g(‘t supply of 
silt-laden water for their fields. This not 
only ensured irrigation of their fiedds, but 
also fertilization. Each river had a number 
of branches by means of which water was 
equally distributed over the whole area. Sir 
\V. M. Wilicocks, who studied the districts 
from the hydraulic engineer’s point of view 
in 1920, thought that the old fan-shaped 
net- work of branclu’s and canals was 
extremely suitable for an even distribution of 
water thronglioiit the whole of Western 
Bengal. He did not hesitate to pronounce 
that the system was the work of man in some 
pre-Christian ora. He found a similarity 
between lh*s system and that in the Kavery 
valley in South India composing the districts 
of 7'anjore and Tinnevelly, and did not 
hesitate to say that the river training in the 
Kaveri delta was the work of settlers from 
Bengrd. 

We may not agree with Sir W. M. 
Willeecks^s exenrsion into arehasologv, but there 
ean be no doubt that we have before us the 
impressions of a great engineer regarding the 
harm done to Western Bengal by the system 


of railway lines. When the railways were 
opened in 1854, several measures were taken 
to protect them. First the railway lines 
themselves constituted a very strong embank- 
ment; secondly, the embankment on one side 
running parallel to the railway line was made 
extra strong, so that the flood water could 
never make a breach it. I'his was for 

the protection of the n^Ivvay and any breach in 
the embankment by private persons was made 
criminal. In addition to that, several other 
parallel embankments were created in the 
shape of the Eden Canal, the district board 
roads, etc. 

The ellect of all these measures, which are 
designed to protect the railways, became very 
soon apparent. In IS 15, Burdwan was 
supposed to be the most pro’-permis distriet 
in India, if not in tlie whole world. This is 
te-titied to bv several European visitors. It 
produced plenty of rice, sugarcano, oil sec-ds, 
and cotton and was regardcHl as a health report. 
Even as late as 1850, people from Calcutta 
nsr>d to repair to Ihirdwan for improving 
their health, as people now repair to 
Doogliar or Simnllollah. The railways 
were oponpd in 1850 and Burdwards tales of 
sorrows started from that date. Malaria 
broke out in most virulent forms, and within 
ten years half the population in Western 
Bengal fell a victim to it. The population of 
the flisfriet fell from 750 to 500 per sq. mile in 
ten vears. The districts which were once 
regarded as the gardens of India were reduced 
to hot-bprls of malaria, and the people who 
remained had very little vitality left. 

All this was caused by the dislocation of 
the distribution of water tlirough the districts 
passed by these embankments. The physical 
effects are very easy to understand. Most of 
the branches were gagged or stopped. The 
water, compelled to flow through one channel, 
went on depositing the silt on its bed, so that 
the bed gradually became higher than the 
surrounding country. This increased the 
danger from flood, the surrounding country, 
being deprived of water for irrigation as well 
as fertilization, declined in productivity ; and 
at the present time mostly one crop is grown 
in these parts. Bengal, particularly the part 
lying on both «ides of the Ganges, Central 
and Western, which used to supply the whole 
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\\rorld with sugar, cotton, oil seeds, and silk 
is now entirely dependent on foreign countries 
or other parts of India for these necessaries 
of life. It was a consideration of these wrongs 
which drew from Sir William Willcocks the 
remarks that the Government had erected five 
Satanic chains in the Burdwan district. 

At the time Sir William W^illcocks published 
these remarks in his Readership Lectures to 
the Calcutta University, the Irrig.itioii Depart- 
ment of the Government of B(*ng:il, who arc 
the keepers of conscience for the rulers of our 
country in these inatUu’s, stoutly denied the 
charges brought by Willcock-j, but it was 
apparent that they were suffering from a 
sense of inner guilt. In recent years, the 
Government lias opened some of the branch 
rivers and the canals, and has produced a 
Development liill for the purpose of restora- 
tion of old water-ways. Wo hope that these 
measures will be carried out. But we caiuiot 
refrain from remarking that the plans arc 
being made in a rather haphazard way. We 
do not think that even with the best of inten- 
tions, from the personnel which is available 
to the Bengal Irrigation Department, it is 
po'>?*iblc for them to make a proper hv<lro- 
grajihic survey of the country ; for, if the 
scheme is to bear any fruit, it must be based 
on a seieutilic study of the problem. This 
includes a proper study of the rainfill in the 
sources as well as in the basins during the 
past thirty or forty years by comp(*tent 
stiitislicians and meteorologists in determina- 
tion of the level of the country, of the capacity 
of the rivers to carry flood waters, and of the 
needs of the peasants for raising the various 
economic crops. 

There are some signs that the present 
rulers of B«uigal, II. K. the Governor, the 
Meinber-iu-Charge of Public Works, the 


officers of the Irrigation Department and the 
members of the Legislative Council, all want 
to do something for these unfortunate districts ; 
but the measures so far proposed do not 
indicate that any of them have a comprehen- 
sive view of the snbj**ct. I may go a step 
further and say that they have all something 
of the reformist’ zeal of the much-abused 
medieval emperor, Mohammed Tuglil.ik, who 
as history does not tell us, was a wonder for 
learning in those days and was really actuated 
by a feeling of good-will and service for the 
community, but who tried as history tells us, 
to force all measures of reforms without 
making a proper study of the problem or 
taking sullicifmt pains to prepare the public 
mind for reforms. 

The present ago is an age of science when 
the forces of nature are being controlled with 
an amount of success which could not be 
dreamt of by early generations. This is still 
possible in India if measures of reforms are not 
forced throngl), but are evolved in a true 
sciemific spirit. But the unfortunate part of 
the situation is that everybody in power (power 
may extend to five or ten years) wants to iin- 
mortilizo himself by thrusting on tlie public an 
alluring scheme, patient study and mature plan- 
ning not appealing to anybody in power. The 
re'-ult is that we are having “Giiznavi cuts'', 
^‘Bijoy (Mits”, and attendant mutual felicitiitions, 
and daily press platitudes, but to any observant 
critic, thesi» measures cannot appear more thin 
drops in the ocean. 'Uie name of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Bengal has not been 
allowed to be associated with any sclieme, 
but we hope that if he over allows his name 
to be associated with any scheme, it should be 
with that of a proposed "River Physics 
Laboratory” for Bengal. 



A. E. 

By IIARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Uohed in an elemental husK of sleep, 
Life-crowned with lonely laurels of repose, 

To the Great Spirit a ^reat spirit fi:ocs, 

One who was aye a treader of tlie deep. 

Dawns cling: about his trailing: g-arniont-hem 
And eves, with chaste wdiite oflerini^s of tire, 
Salute him as he gfoes and name him sire 
Of inward Beauty while he blesses th(;m. 
Interpreter of true intensities, 

Lit at tile cold, hijjh altars of the Far, 

Whose little song:s were lone iniinensitieo 
Vibrating: with the life of mist and star, 

He has become a fiart 
O^ the un fathomed Nature throbbing: kot*n 
In thingfs and creatures unto wliom his heart 
Throbbed mystic ecstasies of tlie Unseen. 

AE ! when T was told that you were dead, 

[ laughed within myself and held my breath 
In a rare sweetness, and, within me, said, 

“How can he die whose wsorigs have given death 
R(!lease from its own shadow, gripping it 
Above the level of time-perishings, 

AVho, in a kingship of the soul, dolli sit 
Beyond the mournful mystery of things 
Ruling calm realms whore <doudless azuics live, 
Where firmamental majesties reside T* 

Forgive the sacrilege, AI'N forgive 

Our dull unconscious lips 
Whose utterance at be^t is but a pale 
Process of sound missing companionships 
Witli realized fires behind the veil. 

High- water mark of the prophetic iniud ! 

Sago singer of the fpiiet eternal years ! 

Departing from our earth you leave behin<l 
Illuminations drawn out of high spheres 
Like radiant wines from many-clustered grapes 
Hanging from dim innumerable boughs 

Of the deep Spirit’s ilrowso 
And warmed by suns which iininiagined roll 
Melting inagination’s fruited shapes 
To (lowing essences. A master-ease 
Keeps running through your songs of rev(Ties 
Distant yet intimate, fraught with supreme 
Silences, burning vistas of the Dream 
That some lone Master in the being sees 
As in a magic glass. What absolute 
Precision of the great undying Light 
Has flowed to us out of your inystitj flute, 

0 seer! you who have now grown one with sightf 


What a serene, controlled iiolce was yours, 

May, is. even now, — poet o# sleepless truth I 
Out of your silence what a 'rapture pours, 

0 giant ancient of eternal youth ! 

The thought of you vibrates and all the wires 
Of life are resonant with calms of words, . 
Master musician of immortal fires I 
Vour homeward songs are halcyon-homing birds, 
Cleaving the twilights of the drowsy clay 
And climbing quietly from crest to crest, 
Marking along the solitary way 
Epochs of Beauty garnered up in rest. 

Since childhood I have been a worshipper 
At your pure shrine of song whose deeper taste 

1 learm'd to gain in manhood, when the stir 
Of wisdom gradually turned the waste 

t)f spendthrift life into an inwardness 

Thrice ex(iui8ite and chaste, 
When the soul, throwing off her gaudy dress 
Of liery, youthful Imste, 
Began to dwell in a high tower alone, 

Delighting in your full eternal tone. 
Unconsciously, your rich and sombre voice 
Rang in the heart and lent my lesser own 
A truer note than I had known before ; 

Hojiring your lieavenly choirs, what other choice 
Is left unto the listener, 0 seer ! 

Than to bo grateful to you, and rejoice 
That such a marvellous poet and austere 
Has been among us, with his golden gift 
Gf goilward inspiration to uplift 

The sorrowing hearts of earth 
Gut of dark mysteries of death and birth 1 

AE ! your travel over earth is done, 

And now to a great rest you have retired ; 

1’he mystic colours of your setting sun 
Linger in apace, which they have gripped and fired 
Forever, and above the horizon-glow 
Dark with a dream-excess, behold the far 
And exquisitely slow 
Appearance of your spirit's risen star 
Symbolic of a sempiternal peace, 

Lighting the heights of heaven's eventide, 

Where seraph hosts of sounds in glad release 
Dissolve to ethers, burningly abide, 

Fountains of inspiratioti that outspray 
Shadowlesa streams of whitenesses sublime 
Lending the earth's young singers ray on ray 
Kindled through heavy darks of songless time. 

Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
20-7-35 Pondicherry 



THE ART OF KIYONAGA 

By YONE NOGUCHI 


T hough Moronohu bepiin to servo both the 
u^ly and beautiful aspects of earthly life 
on a platter of Ukiyoye art about lOoH, 
the first year of Manji, thii ei<<hty years which 
followed were a period of necessary preparation 
for the appearance of Kiyona'^a, king: of the 
wood-ensravin*? world of Japan. Like Mount 
Fuji, far above, the lesser ridges, meek and un- 
assuming, Kiyonaga made Utamaro and other 
mountain range.s of artists pay 
I)upils’ courtesy ; they received 
from liim the most important 
suggestions for their art If 
Kiyonaga had not appeared at 


have nothing to complain of, on the 
contrary, when we 0 (msider the cttbrts Kiyonaga 
exhausted in a short time towards the perfection 
of colour-prints and the influence ho exerted 
upon the artists of his own day and after, wc 
cannot refrain from praising him as an artist 
appointed by Heaven. 

Now examining the works of Kiyonaga, I 
find a small print in two colours, yellow and 


the time he did, it is probable 
that I he d(‘VeIopmcnt of 
“Kwansei’s golden age of colour- 
prints” would have Ixum delaye«l 
for thirty years at least. I 
b(*liev(3 that the name “Kwansei's 
Golden Age” can be justified for 
the period of Utamaro, Sharaku, 
Veishi and Toyokuni only by 
remembering that between the 
/(Miith of spring with full bloom - 
ing and the start of summer 
with new leaves there is one 
day’s dillerence ; speaking strictly, 
t h 0 s e artists who followe<l 
Kiyonaga belong to the period 
of decailence. The eighty years 
l)efore the advent of Kiyonaga, 
cannot be said to be too long 
for the perfection of the art. 
One has to go up slowly and 
easily when ascending Mount 
Fuji ; and when one reaches its 
summit, one has to make oneself 
ready at once for the <lescent. 
In the same way the Ukiyoye 
art in colour prints wdiich 
Kiyonaga raised to its prime 
during the time from the third 
to the eighth year to the Temmei 
era, was obliged to fall into a 
sad period of decadence only 
after those five brief years. The 
face of the harvest moon shines 
l)rilliantly for half an hour every 
year, and the cherry blossoms 
of spring are enjoyed in one 
day’s rapture. The rapid change 
that came over the Ukiyoye 
colour-prints is only another 
instance of the law of mutability 
in nature and life ; so we 



Crossing the Rokugo River by a Ferry ; one sheet 
of a Triptych. About 1780 
Kanda Collection 
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vorniilion, (lepi(Hinff an (episodic scone of Nasii 
no Yoiclii, 11 ftiinous archer of the (jcnji Clan, 
wliicli may he ono of his very early works ; 
lliere are amon^c the prints ho produced before 
the titfJi yc^ir of Anyei (I77G) several kinds of 
theatrical pieces in Jlosoban, of course nnprolen- 
tious and plain. Kiyona^^a b('<'iin to make prints 
in rejrnlar ctdour-print manner, chaiij^ing from 
the Jltoiiye which he had produced hitherto^ 
pr»'bidj|y after the sixth year of Anyei. A 
spe«-imen of the chan;'e is the piece, Kinsaku 
Yamashita as yVlcoya in “Yedo Hhitafe Kosoile 
at the Monta/ i theatre, 1777 ; it is 
iiit< re.-tiiifj’, because we already see a certain 
mood in it that belongs alone to Kiyonaga in its* 
coarse colouis and faiiering lines, an>] the fact 
that the print looks something like a .7mrc-picture 
foretells that he will direct his art soon towards 


the actual life of women. Rut 
I think that the best specimen 
of his act<‘r-prints or the best 
piece in which he treated actors 
in daily life is one in which 
Kinsaku Yamashita, a famous 
woman impersonator of the day, 
stands between two beautiful 
geisha ; a ^art of my commentary 
n<ite on iu reads : “This is a 
faultless pmco like a pearl holding 
within itself a lustre mysterious 
and soft : ns when one views 
the full moon in autumn, one 
is embrMCcd most swe(*tly by 
an invisilde gho^t of beauty. It 
is not too much to say that 
Kiyonaga controls his own art 
lierfcctly here, anti takes a secret 
pleasure in his artistic victory.” 
Like this piece, there are many 
otiua’ ])rints which deal with 
actors ami stage scenes ; in the 
mid-'remmei period Kiyonaga 
produced many things generally 
calleti “l>t*gatari-mono” ilepit^ting 
dramatic scones with reciters of 
ballat] drama in llie back^rountl, 
the examples of which will be 
found in “llnnshiro Kiku-no-Jo 
and Monnosiikt” in “Tsuma 
(lasaneAwase Katabira” at the 
Nakamura thcatr<», 17Sl, anti 
“Sojuro ns Masiit-ura n n d. 
Murajiro us ben no Naishi iiv 
“Kunioi no Hana Ynshiiio' 
Wakamusha,” I7^s6, and others 
If the artistif* capacity of 
Kiyonaga had been limited to 
those theatrical things and his 
(Jhuhiin (cahinet size) series like 
“Fuzt)ku Juni Tsu-i” or “Shiki 
Hakkei” or “Hakone Hichito 
Meisho^ or “Asakusa Kinryuzan 
Jikkei,” we conltl not call ' 
Kiyonaga a great artist. He 
began to issue the series of “Hinngata Wakana 
no ILitsunioyo” (New Patterns for Young 
]^i*ave-), succeeding Koryu^ai probably at the 
eml of the second yt*ar of Temrnei, but these 
prints tio not yet tlif-play the special beauty 
whicJi Kiyonaga revcaletl afterwards. Speaking 
generally, Koryusai’s work in “Hinagata Wakana 
no Hati'Unn)y()” lacks artistic delicacy, because 
the artist too often abused and misappropriated 
the pigments of vermilion and yellow which 
were far too strong ; although Kiyonaga, on the 
other hami, softened Koryusai^s sensuality and 
want(jnness in his Hatsumoy*) series, I do not 
think that he can bo proud of them. Kiyonaga’s 
apprenticeship closed about the third year of 
Temrnei, 17k^, and he had then only proved 
him-^eir, I should say, to be an ordinary artist. 

But his achievement after the fourth year 
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of Temmoi is almost miraculous ; being: a living: 
example of the pluase, “A bolt fn»m the blue/* 
Kiyona^iH bepin all of a sudden to reig:n in the 
world of colour-prints as a genius whom people 
Iooke<l up to agha'^t with mlinirMtion. This uri- 
expecred ri'jo of Kiynnaffa with an Oban print 
of beautiful women is certainly one of lew such 
instances in the artistic annals of Japan ; in 
truth, there is no case parallel to it, unlena that 
of Moronobu or Harunobu. When Kiyonagra 
began his wonderful career as an artist td’ the 
heauiiful women of Yedn's by— treet->, homes of 
sensual songs or love-brimming sake-cups, he 
could have been compared with the rising sun 
amid clustering clouds To say that he arranged 
and adjusted a trailitional technique of the past 
to his personality would he only a fniprificial 
explanation. Where did he find the key to such 
miracles of art ? My answer is siriqde, 
because I have only to say that Kivonaga 

opened his eyes to the real life of 

beriutiful women and touched its vital spirit. 
Lib ’s spring gushes up endlessly ; when art 

touches it aiid makes it her own propjTty, 

she can for tlie fiist time under^tand and realize 
something of tlie Kt<*rnity that runs through all 
the cH'ations of (rod. ()[>ening his eyes to the 
reality of lieautiful women, and feeling its skin 
and smelling its fragrance, Kiyonaga was given 
a mystery with which ho broke oft’ the outside, 
hii'^ks of art and thrust into its inner heart 
which lay (loop within ; with this my-tery ho 
, fixed the foundatiion-slone of his art immovably. 

It is true that most of the men and women 
Kiyonaga drew are fast livers and dandies and 
professional singers and harlots ; but I have 
'nothing to say against them when a west»Tn 
critic found in th(^m gods and goddesses with 
lordly gaze or sereim foot. Even a moralist of 
the hardest typo would recognize, I think, their 
beauty of health with an ecjuilibrium of spiritual 
forces that glimmer within, which are not se< I ac- 
tive, but graceful and dignified. The quality ol 
.Kiyonaga’s art which is real and spiritual 
simultaneously, is of a kind highly regular, 
b(X5ause the beauty which life sometimes sugg^^sts 
and sometimes explains is here presented 
‘ visionally by a law that is musical. It is unjust 
to talk about it from the point of view of m-wleni 
aestheticism ; and the nile which measures 

Utamaro’s inflamed decadence i.s unsuitable for 
Kiyonaga. The excellence of his art outshines 
his contemporaries in a freedom that is far from 
libertinism ; like quick-silver running on a board, 
Ills sensibility towards beauty mako.s us feed 
ashamed of our hardened senses. Although I 
do not mean to apply a general morality to him, 
I think that when he expresses a particular 
human conilition where body and soul are 
heautifullv joined, the principles of what is called 
“Moral Aestheticism” can he partially appjied to 
him. As examples of beauty which is good, 


Kiyonaga drew the bodies of geisha and 
courtcHauH, through which he visualized pure and 
instinctive human emotion. Justifying a secund 
thouglit in the word.s, ‘‘Beauty is truth, truth 
beamy,” Kiyonaga conformed in his art lo 
Hidleui^m where what w^as best in beauty was 
best in morality ; it is said in the wes't that 
Kiyonaga was ihe only artist of the Greek type 
ever found in Japan. 




Thiw \Vi)inen in a Poblic Bith H )u^e 
iSericH : FuZ'»liii Azii'iia no \iehiki (“Broc ide 
of the Ei-i in Fashion’’) About 1785 
Matsu kattt Collection 


The arti'^tic conception of the modern times 
is difft^r'Mit from that of the ancient Greeks, 
because the fonii'T treats life and art sepamt' ly, 
while the latter, believing that one’s ho-lily 
health was th(^ highest beauty, sought art in the 
beauty of actual living. The Greeks of the past 
thought perfect equilibrium of body and soul to 
be life/s highest aim ; therefore the perfection of 
healtlt, which is the bciautification of ho-lv, was 
assidu aisly sought. Acc >nling to Plato, an 
artist was a man in the land of health, whose 
understanding of Ix^amy became spiritual. wIumi 
b'os-e I by iatel|.‘ct. If Plato had soan fhe work 
of Kiyonaga, he would surely have glorified fhib 
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Japanese as his ideal artist. The men arul 
women Kiyonajja drew in the works he produced 
after th(‘ fourth year of Temmei, are 

wonderfully sculptures(|ue ; if tlu^ draperies could 
bo taken oil', you would (ind their bodies perfect 
in symmetrical development. And the undress- 
in" \>ould be (juite unnecessary, bi'canse we are 
(;onsci<]ns of their beautiful limbs l)eneath the 
«lraperies as they are in the prinl>. J'his sculp- 
tures! pie l)eauty in Kiyomii^a’s H^oires is sf)lcndid, 
a ^^reat si"ht amon^ the colour-prints of 
♦fapan. 

The series of Tosei Vuri Ihjin Awase was a 
significant sif^nial rocket, a phenomenal publica- 
tion proclaiming that Kiyona^m was now a 
major artist of beautilul women in Oban, ami no 
longer a sort of collateral artist with amateurish 



Within and without the mosquito net 
About 1784 
Matsukata Collection 

cleverness ; this work excels in the clarification 
of colour-arran"cment and deliberateness of com- 
position, wliich arc part of his new device. We 
feel iji it a sense of beauty when the sediment 
of vulgarity is tak(m out; ami ono^s urbanity is 
satisfied by it. But w’h(ai you want to soc the 
perfection of ]\iyonaga^s art which took one 


more stride foi wards, you should come to the 
series of Fuzoku Azuiua no Nishiki, “Brocade of 
the lOast in Fashion,” includinfi" the famous 
piece of “Matsu ka/e and Murnsame” ; the beauty 
of its composition is almost unparallelled and 
superb, so that we may say that pictures of 
beautiful women in prints of the Ukiyoye school 
had now reached their highest possible point. 
The set of twidve dij)tychs eallcMl ^linami 
Jmiiko, “Twelve Months ♦f the South,” L a sort 
of frra<luation thesis of art in whieh Kiyonaga 
exhausted a show of ])om})Ous display. This 
final fli^^ht is quite kcleidoscopie wdth unnecessary 
exaggeration, natural to a brain in a dangerous 
state of fatigue ; when he forgets the virtue of 
modesty, he often falls into the pitfall of difiusc-r 
m‘ss. It is a pity that he could not continue 
to control his principle of concentration in art 
as before ; 1 think that some pieces in this 
series of diptyehs look better wdien separated 
from tiie rest. 

Kiyonaga’s sands of artistii- life had run out 
by the end of the Temmei period, although such 
a work as (he ten pieces of Jittaiga Fuzoku, 
“Ton Styles of Manners,” belongs to th(* second 
or third year of Kwansei. . . . In truth, the 
syinnu‘tri<al beauty of lim* in Kiyonaga's 
art may ho. rom})ared, I think, to the soul- 
melting Jioto ot a flute sounding, now loutl 
and then low, from a distance under the starlit 
sky in An hi inn. 

• f know that T should kee]> the guMler part 
of my euloiry ia r(*serv(*, because Kiy()naga’.s 
wwld-famuns triptychs are waiting to Ix^ 
mentioned. Among them 1 will point out first 
Hamaeho-(bishi no Yusiizii’iil, “Enjoying the 
(^:>ol of Evening at tb(‘. Bi\cr-si(h^ of llamaelio,” 
ami Shijo-l\aw\aia yusuziimi n ) Tai, “Enjoying 
the (Vjolof Evening on tin? River- Beach of Shijo”, 
valuing thc*m more than other triptychs. 
“Hainacho-fiashi no Yiisuzurni” in which the 
women of gay ijuarters, dwellers in the world 
of roiigo ami powder, are treated stunningly, 
is surely a triptych, al (bough we have today 
only two of the .sheets; in tliis piece Kiyonaga 
reveals his particular art whi<*h discloses the 
mystery of feminine beauty, keeping a gentle 
and self-poss(\s.sL*d mien before the sanctuary of 
human life. I wrote in my Japanese commentary 
jiote on it: “The atmosphere of (ho work shows 
the freedom of women who are released from the 
restraint of a feast-chamber, something like a 
blank page between the chaiiters of a love story. 
The six women haviJ left sake-imps and samispu 
behind, and are now taking a momentary joy 
in the ev(‘ning coolness at the river-side of 
llamaiJio; their face.s overflow with the song life 
sings at the moment of re.spitc from lust. I find 
in them the attitude which belongs alone to a 
moth taking fully a summer night’s charm. The 
two geisha, (allow me to speak bombasti- 
cally\ looking like goddesses who have 
left God's presence, and are masqueradig 
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as women of the lower world, are here seen Trees of Sumida (rawa,’^ the technical exertions 

taking a walk by the rivei^ which smiles with a of the artist brought a result that only repeated 

suggestive air under the veil of dusk. They are his former mannerism. Excepting the series of 

as tall as tiger-lilies by the mountain-side. ^‘Ten Styles of Manners” which I have mentioned 

They only know how to walk forward among before, the works Kiyonaga produced in the 

the breezes. See how their long sleeves and beginning of the Kwansei era are short of 

skirts are swelling and waving! The breezes hide creative counige and independent audacity, 

in them. The beautiful women carry them along because having reached the summit of art 

most delightfully.” alloted to him, he iilly slept in reminiscences 

T know that the zenith of 
Kiyonaga ^s power in composition 
is found in “Shijo-Kawara 
V.usuziimi no Tai,” to which my 
head bends down in respect as 
when I s(»e the full moon of 
Autumn taking her scat in the 
.niiddle of the sky with graceful 
jlignity. Hut 1 say in a part 
'of my Japanese note on it: “I 
have here the liglit feeling of 
Ha<biess which always comes 
from the psychological perception 
of perfection. I take (lelight in 
work which is only eighiy per 
cent succes=»ful, for the resf 
that is unfinished gives me a 
chance to fill in with my 
imagination; my power of 
at)preciation finds itself invigo- 
rated by a ihing which through 
the virtue of imperfection 
-uggests something belong- 
ing to the future. I know that 
such a criticism as ihis is 
blasph(*n^y to Kiyonaga’s mast(’r- 
piece, ami it is altogelher too 
extraordinary for anybody to 
f(*el sad in the presence of a 
work which is perfect and 
faultless. Then let me exclaim 
in admiration of Shijo-kawara 
Vusuzumi no Tai, ‘Flow great 
Kiyonaga is in this work’!” I 
said soniewhero that I had ceased 
lately to pay my highest resp<?ct 
to I ho triptych called “IJshiwaka- 
inaru Serenading Joruri lliine”; 
but r am second to none in 
recognizing Kiyonaga’a great 
power to produce a pictorial 
orchestra as in this piece, out 
of the unity of figures and 
s(Ymery in the background. Also 
“Visit to Enoshima”and “Shelter- 
ing from Rain at the Mimeguri Enjoying an Evening Cool at the riverside of Hamacho: one sheet 
!^hrine” triptychs belonging to of a triplych. About 17.Sr\ Kaiidu collection. 

• ho last period of Kiyonaga^s 

<ictivity, should be mentioned as work that of past glory. Although it is generally said 

distinguishes itself in harmonious composition and that Kiyonaga retired from the world of wood- 

sensitive rhythm of line. engraving before he was forty, there are some 

But Kiyonaga lost his own genius at the end prints of his, proving such a supposition to bo 

of the Temmoi period ; it is sad that as in .work somewhat wrong. The series of Kodnkara 

like the pentaptych, “A Picnic under the Cherry Gosechi Asobi, “Children on the Five Fete- 
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D.iy^” l)y T^utnyn, niny belong to 

the ini*MIe of the Kv^rtn-iei oni ; mm«I I hoi told 
that atnnng iho eliiMreri-print^ which he produced 
quite pleniifidly, one is dah^d as the work of 
the first year of Jiunkwa, which is And 

aho one siiriinoiio print has tho ilate «»f 
“February of the sec-nid y4‘ar of Biinkwa.” 
Therefore Kivonaga continued his work in prints 
to his fiftieth year. Rut as I have said repe-it^-dly 
already, Ids artistic bfe as a cicator of female 
beauty ended with the Teininei era. The 
remaining question is what direct reason led 
him to sto[) drawing women at the bc^ginning 
of the Kwausei period. The stories that prevail 
concerning the matter have no foundation in fact. 

It was Haninohii in wdio.se hand the second 
period of Ukiyoyo art opened bi'autifully, 
while Iviyonaga repre.sonts its third period. 





Viuther of tUo snn; triptych 


The work of thi^ arti.sts holonging to 
the first period wdiich i.s oallf*^! somewhat 
arbitrarily the primitive age. is decorative both 
in a good and had sense. The impulse being 
ex]'>TP^^p(] mainly by lines, it ti-eats the forms of 
reality in fragments and fastens them at. will or 
pleasure, to embody a dream of youthfulness, 


always free and sometimes selfish. We can 
Cover it by the wonis “imaginativo puriiy.” But 
the artists of the second period, Harunohu, 
Koryusai, Runcho and Shunsho, are more or 
le-.s .^ymb'dicHl consciously or unconsciously ; 
ibcir luck of reality ofien proves that they have 
no cleHrm‘ss in their conception of art At be.st 
they lead one into a sort of incantation. Even when 
Runcho and Shunsho •deal with actors, their 
c*m scion Ml e.'-s of reality uncertain ; the pictorial 
syllables they use are di.-joiiied, depending on a 
magical accident for their success. 

It is natural that the artists of the third 
period based their artistic principles on reality, 
bHC.ui.se (vich of their evolved minds, like any other 
things changing from general to specific, wished 
to exfirc.ss itself individually ; when the human 
feeling of love and beauty in the life of Yedo\s 
populace declared itself through the idio.syncrasy 
of art, w'p hml, I am liapfiy to .say, its representa- 
tive in Kiyonaga. Unlike Harunohu who sought 
the colour and mood of human life with a 
rernini.'^cent attitude and turned the actual world 
into a fairy kingdom, Kivonaga never permitted 
his art to run out of reality, even when he was 
tenq>ted hv an irresponsible siren of iinagin.ition. 
In this Kiyonaga’s great (excellence is found. 

There is no other artist at )ea.st in Japan, 
who reigned so comtiletely in the period to which 
he belonged ; he left to the future a wonderful 
record almost un parallelled in the artistic annals 
of our country, explaining how he u-iod the 
privilege of one who was born later when he 
collected all tlie traditions in technique, and how 
advantageously he arranged them through his 
own personality, rich in <*(\sturo and rhythm. 
Some artists in the past grew tired suddenly and 
cast brushes aside, or being bewitched by fitiklo 
iortune, deceived themselvcjs into ruin ; but 
Kiyonaga alone with all healthy thought rnixeil 
with imagination, was able to control bis citadel 
in continued prosperity as a king of the Temmei 
period. Although his age of precedenijc^ ov^ r the 
printing world was only some five years from the 
third to the eighth years of Temmei, Kiyonaga 
did his best in it and produced results which 
easily match thirt} years' work by anyone else. 
His work is one long procession of beauty in 
woman, the sight of which will always remain 
in the memory like that of ghosts on a 
promenade covered with flowers. When a western 
critic compares Kiyonaga's women with 
dwellers on Olymnus, he means, I think, that 
being* serious and pretty simultaneously, they 
do not let their love and passion run into 
dissoluteness; in short, they are a personification 
of the ideal in female beauty, in which imposture 
and the allurement of reality have no power to 
wound and ruin their nobility in manners and 
attitnde. Therefore Kiyonaga’s art is never 
weak. As a true realist in art, he stood far 
above the other artists of the day. 

It is a pity that Kiyonaga's life-story is no- 
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well known ; in this matter many other Ukiyoye 
artists share an equal fate. While s^ome oiie 
says that he was born in the second year of 
Ivwanpo ( 1742 ) and died on the twelfth of 
Hiirikwa ( 1815 ), another maintains that his 
birth was on the second of Horeki, 1752. Ho 
was horn at Tra/^a in the province of Sagfami, 
and was a son of Awaya Jinyomon. His 
•surname was Sekiguchi, and he was commonly 
known by the name of Ii'hihei. Appearing in 
Vcdo, he opened a bn«)kshop in Ziimokiieho, 
wliieh was called Shirako-ya ; and people of the 
day called him “Kiyonaga of Sliimba” on account 
of his living at 8hiinl)i. Shimba was a fish- 
market in his day. Ife took lessons in art from 
ihe third Kiyomitsu Torii ; hut the Hosoban 
iictor-prints of his early period show more the 
<‘ircc,t of Hariinobn’s infinence in theatrical 
i)rints than that of his irislruetor. After 
Kivomit'-irs death, he was asked to draw a 
iheatrical signhf>ard by tin* Kiyomitsu family, the 
making of which was hi^‘ special business ; he 


refused with thanks, saying that the acceptanc>e 
of ii would mean he must succeed in the house 
of Kiyomitsu, that is, the Torii family. Kiyonaga 
was obliged, ln>wevcr to succeed nominally tdl 
Kiyomitsu*s daughter had a boy ; but he was 
released from this agreement as expected, because 
the boy Kiynmine, who beeaine the fourth head 
of the Torii family, arrived on the scene. 
Although he called himself Kiyonaga Torii and 
succeeded the Torii family temporarily, he did 
not originally belong to it : so when ho died in 
his sixty- fourth year he was buried in the 
cemetery of his own family Pmiple, Yekoin of 
Ryogoku in Yedo, the prc‘-cnt Tokyo. Although 
his tombstone does not exist today, liis posthu- 
mous Buddhist name, (.’liorin Yciju Koji, is 
inscribed in the hook of the death-register kept 
in the temple. 

Xoir. ‘-The Memorial lOxhihition of Kiyonaga Com- 
meriio' filing the 20Lh Aniiivei-sary of His 
Death” was held at Takashimaya. Tokyo, 
in mx 


CULTURAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA 

By Pkof. tan 


T im 1C Hies as fast as (ho darting arrow. It 
has been three long years sinee I left Imlia 
for my Fatherland. But during this long 
interval, there was not a day when 1 did not 
iliiiik of India, speeially not a moment wimri I 
lid not think of lliis beautiful beloved Visva- 
r.harati at Hantinikctan. I left Saniiniketan just 
like a bee leaving its hive. I love Santiniketan 
j X much as my native village ; I love India also 
IS much as my Fatherland. This time, when I 
I' lt my native village an<l my Fatherland for 
India, and for Santiniketan a .second time, it is 
iiNt the sumo to mo as if 1 returned from India 
. 11(1 8antinikctan to my Fatherland and my 
uuivc village three years ago. Tlio ohjoclive 
i( 2 ts are opposib^ but niy sentiments arc the 
line. Hence my pleasure to be lure is really 
I ‘‘yond the expression of tlie symbolic words 
Kich 1 can use. 

India and China are naturally a pair of 
rer countries. Their similariiies and their 
sociutiona are great, numerous, and intimate, 
i ‘oking over the geography and history of all 
‘ nations in the world, W(^ find there are not 
- other two nations that can be compared lo 
' • two countries. This is true from every 
V^pect and from every standard of ob-servatioii 
d judgment. 

Our two countries, both situated in the bright 
^ i glorious continent of Asia, India to the 


YITN-8HAN 

south-west and (diina to the north-(‘ask spread 
out lordly in difiereiit direction.'^ hut yet arc 
link(*d up at the main line, ju'^t like the two 
wh(»els of a carriage or the two wings of a bird, 
and, cvtui hefter to say, like the two Imn Is and 
f'ct (»r l.h(‘ two ears and eyes of a person. And 
(he Ilimalava.s, gigantic and majesfic, brilliant 
and ni.ignifiecMit., ex letly le-cmble the emmon 
haeklionc, or the shoulder-!, or ihe neck, and also 
the nerve sysUmi of theirs. Though ihoir 
hourularics are marked oil', yet the physical shape 
is similar. 

A Chinese proverb speak.s of ‘‘an extensive 
land with a multiiudinous people”. Both India 
and (’hlna havti ac'tually pos^osod them Be id s, 
the soils of our two countries are ferlih*. he.utilul 
and pfO!luctive : the peoples honest, frugal and 
indii-tri(uis. The products of soils and ihc out- 
puts of labour are .‘-nfiieimt not only to maintain 
our own national exi-h nee but also to contribute 
to internal inn al prosperity. 

Our civilizations started from the misty, 
ancient times, that is, many thousands of years 
ago. Aceorling to the orthodox histoiic accounts 
in Cliinc'^e, the formal establishment by Hiiang-Ti 
of a Unit'd Empire in China was accomplishetl 
in 2007 BC., .so that this present year 19:J4 is 
the year I0.'U in the Chinese c ilend.ir of orthodox 
histAiry. But the pre-historic periods must have 
been long and full of events. Some old books. 
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assert that diineso civilization bcjjan about 
eig;hteen tlioiisand years befon^ ITuang-Ti ; others 
even so far as to say that our riulimentary 
cultun; appearotl fifty thousainl years prior to 
the formation of Hiian^r-Ti’s Kmpiro. Such 
remarks jnay b(^ true, but tlic recordc'd facts are 
a little too remote to bo reliable. It is only 
after (he reifin of Huan«-Ti that the epochs, 
sy-tems and di'cds can be clearly irivesti^ated 
and verified, so that there is no more room for 
any doubt at all. About Iiulia, the historical 
records of very ancient time^^ are rather insufficient 
but according to references in (dunese books on 
Buddhism, the coiulition of ancient India was 
rou^ddy similar to iliat ol ancient (’hina. I\lodern 
scholars have prov<‘d from investigations that 
the dale tor the first appearance of the ViMlas 
cannot be less than JKJ. to 3,000 B.(l, and 

conserjuently no oni‘ can b(» S(*epiical of the 
early civilization of Jndia. Idio invention of the 
written hinguagt* is the most essential elmncnt 
of civilization, and a knowled^^e of such invention 
is a clue to the understandin^»- of the history of 
civilization of any nation. Tlio system of tliinese 
writt(*n lnn; 4 uaf!'e came into perfect exi-tence at 
the time of Huan.Lf-Ti ; so it follows that such 
lan^mafje must have budde'd and evolved for a 
long time before that period. Arguments and 
proofs are found in abundance in old (diinese 
books ami classics, so numerous that 1 have no 
space here to r|note them all. In a (/hinese 
book l)y fln^ naim‘ of ** Fa-^hian-Chu-Lin” or 
“Pearls of Bmldhist World,” written l)y a famous 
monk named Tao-Hbili in the Tang Dynasty, 
we find a beautiful passage about the system of 
Imliau writhm language. It says brielly : 

“In ancitMit times, there were three great inven- 
tors of written languages : the first was Rrahma, 
whose way of writing was from the left to (ho 
right ; the soeoiid was Kharii, whoso way of 
writing was from the right to the left ; the third 
was Ts’ant''-f^hia, whose wny of writing was from 
top to bottom.’’ 

What is here meant by Brahma is the 
inventor of Sanskrit; by Kharu, the inventor of 
ICbaro^tby ; by Ts’ang-(diia, the inventor of 
(diine^e words, who was also an official in the 
government of TTuang-Ti. In reality, lVang-(diia 
was not the man who created, but the man who 
e<lit(vl and compiled the Cbim'Se written language. 
It is also stated in the hook just (pioted that 

“Brahma was the eldest ; Kharu the next ; both 
living ill Tienehu (India) ; and Ts’ang-Chia the 
youngest, living in the Middle Kingdom (China).” 

Now then, the time for the creation of Indian 
written language must he undoubtedly far 
earlier than the age of Asoka, or at least corres- 
ponding to die period when Ts’ang-Chia compiled 
the system of (diinese written language. Recently, 
archxKilogists have made consi.lerahle discoveries 
in India, and I hope what I have just mentioned 
may he verilied by some new eoncrete evidences. 

It is now very clear that the ages and facts of 


the beginning of Indian and Chinese civilizations 
are somewhat similar to each other. 

The true old civilized nations of the world 
are four in number : Egypt and Babylonia, 
Iiulia and China. But ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia have become at present mere vague 
terms in history. Not only have their original 
peoples dwindled away, hut also their civilizations 
paled into tin* twilight 6f the dim past ; their 
lands and their cities arefaffbrding only materials 
for archicologi.sts to dig out, and only subject- 
matter for .scholars and poet.s to sing and mourn 
for ever. There are also many other younger 
nations which come and go, rise an<l fall. Only 
our two eountries, India and China, have stood 
up firm and high from the very beginning to 
the present day for thousands of years alreaily. 
Though our lands have ever been trampled <lown, 
devastated and usurped by foreign peoples 
politically and ecoiuunieally, yet our .superior 
traditions, tc'achings, .systems, and eiistoms have 
oftiMi assimilated the wild, harharoiis invaders 
and made them e^lueated and cultured, so that 
our two countries are able to survive others 
and .shine permanently. Siu’h arc the great 
singular cbarachTi^tics in the histories of India 
and ('liina only. 

Again the elementary spirit of the (.’binesc 
national character is “Benevolent lovo” and “Polite 
deference,” which may be represented by the 
wonl “tlon” or i>erfeet virtue. The essential spirit 
of the Indian national character is “mercy” and 
“peace” whiidi may ho represented by the word 
“Ahimsa.” These four terms, “benevolent love” 
and “polite deference,” “mercy” and “peace,” 
thongl) ilillerent in form, an. yet fundamentally 
the same in sense. The lihi of the (.’hinc.se 

adheres to the “(lolden Mean,’ so their attitude 
towards Nature is a process of harmonization. 
The life of the Indians lays .stn^s.s upon 
“Continence,” so their attitude towanls Nature is 
a process of assimilation. The Chine.se liave a 
(uistom of worship of their ancestor.?, and love of 
their kinsmen, so that the system of big 

families is able to exist generation after genera- 
tion. Ami this i.s the case with the Imliaii 
people too. The Indians have the inclination to 
stick to their native land, honour their teachers 
and re.speet their elders. And this is the ca.se 
with the (’hinese peo]de too. In .social interc:uirse 
the Chinese emphasize “justice” and “upright- 
ness”; de.spi.se “advantage” and “disailvantage.” 
And so do the Indian people In relationships 
between man and woman, the Indians observe 
“chastity” and prize “modesty.” And so do thr 
Chinese people. In aildition to such morn! 
standards, the teachings of our sages at different 
times are very much similar on the whole. 
Confucius set up the “Wu-C’h’ang” or Five ethical 
laws : first, “Jen’’ or benevolence ; second, “Yi’ 
or uprightness ; third, “Li” or propriety ; fourth, 
“(Jhih” or wisdom ; fifth, “llsin” or faithfulness 
Varadliamana Jina and Hakyamuni Buddha botl* 
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/preached five ascetic rules or “Paucha Silani^’: 
those of Jina are first, “speak the truth”; second, 
“live a pure, poor life”; third, “non-killinfr 
fourth, “non-stealing”; fifth, '‘observe chastity”; 
and those of Buddha are first, “non-killing”; 
second, “non-stealing”; third, “non -adultery”; 

foiMrth “non-lying”; fifth “non-drinking.” Besides, 
the Chinese people generally regard “Chih-eTen- 
Yung” or wisdom, benevolence, and courage as 
the ihree sublime moral laws of the universe ; 
the Indian people observe “Sila, Samadhi and 
Prajna” or asceticism, meditation and wisdom as 
the guiding lumps of human life. Principles of 
such a moral nature are too copious to be 
enumerated in detail. 

• So much for the similar features in our 
national life. As for the interchange of cultures 
between India and C’hina, it has t^iken place for 
more than two thousand years. In the book of 
“Buddhacharita” or the classical biography of 
Lord Buddha, it is stated that Binldha once 
learnt from Visvamitra Acharin, who told him 
of many bo()ks among which one was a “Book 
of Chinn.” In another book called “Ratnakutha” 
or the great classics of Buddhist treasures 
wo also find the names of some Chinese 
feudal states, such n>. “Wu”. “Shu,” “Chin” 
Such records as appeal- in Chinese books are 
even far more in (piantity. At a time when 
most of the motlern strong nations had no 
shadow of existence yet, an<l when their peoples 
were, still in a primitive state of life over an 
uncultivated land, our two countries, India and 
China, had already acliieviMl glorious and 
brilliant civilizations, and our wealth and 
prosperity had reached a stage really superior 
to what the European and Ameruain Powers 
have attained today in the true sense of life. 
The essertee of the present West(an civilization 
of Nvhicb the white races are so proud and for 
which the common people have so much envy 
and admiration is science. India and China 
possessed oven in ancient times the beginnings 
of some scioncch. Long, long ago, India had 
what we call in (Uiinese “Wu-Min”, the 1^'ive 
sciences or “Pnneha-Vidya” : first the science 
of sound or “Sabda-vidya” ; second, the science 
of crafts or “Silpakarmasthana-vidya” third, 
the science of medicine or “Chikitsa-vidya” 
fourth, tho science of cause or “Ilefcu-vidya” : 
fifth, the science of introspection or “Adhyatiiui- 
vidya.” In (Jhitia, we had what we call now 
“Lu-Yi” the Arts ; first, “Li” or 

propriety ; second, “Yo” or music ; third, “Sheh” 
or archery ; fourth, “Yu” or Coachmanship ; fiftli 
“Rhu” or writing ; sixth, “Su” or Mathematics, 
BesideSj there existed what were styled “Lu-8hu” 
the SIX writings and “Lii-Cliing” the six 
classics, and many other studies of medicine, 
surgery, astronomy, astrology, pottery, architecture 
and the like, It is only of such things of the 
modern West as steamers, trains, airplanes^ and 
battleships, submarines, cannons, guns, bombs, 
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tanks, poison gases, death rays and many other 
brutal weapons of bloodshed and massacre, that 
our two countries, India and China, had re^y 
had none. 

The early facts concerning Indian and 

Chinese relationship of culture are found in 
various Chinese books, such as “Lieh-tau”, “Chou- 
shu-chi-yi” or the Book of Wonders of Chou, 
“Lie-Sien-Chiian” or the biography of fairies, 
“8hih-Lao-('hlh” or Sketches of Buddha and I^- 
tzu, “Ts’i-Lu” or the Seven Records, “Cbing- 
Lu” or the Classical Records, and “Fu-Tsu- 
Tung-Chi” or the Accounts of Buddha, eta 
but this is only a bare enumeration, not any 
adequate, systematic description. This is of 

course due to the remoteness of time and the 
complexity of circumstances. Any momentous 
event which happened in the world, and any 
intercourse which took place between the nations 
must first have a long period of growth before 
any clear and detailed records could be made 
about them. So the actual historical facts of our 
cultural interchanges are available only after the 
influx of Buddhism into China. The formal 
date for the first introduction of Buddhism into 
China is generally recognized to be the Yung- 
Ping tenth year of Min Ti of Han Dynasty 
(07 A. 1).), when the Emperor himself accorded 
Buddhism his royal welcome to the Capital 
Lo-Yanq. But in fact, it is certainly not 
the Yung-Ping tenth year when Buddhism 
first entered China, it is also certainly liot 
after tho Chin«»se a(*ceptance of Buddhism 
that our ciillures began to have interchange. 
We can only say that Buddhism was first 
formally wtdeomed hy a Chinese Emperor in 
Yung-Ping tenth year, and that tho cultunri 
interchange between Irnlia and China became 
more intimate and prevalent after the royal 
recognition of Biid/lhism. After this great 
Indian sages and scholars came to China, and 
learned Chinese monks and scholars travelled to 
India in large numbers at dilierent times, 

<!arrying on the real work of cultural exchanges 
through the medium of Buddhism. According 
to the records of a Chinese book called 

“Li-Tai-Kao-Seng-Chuan” or the biographies of 
great monks in various af>es, there were two 
hundred Chinese monks who learned in India 
with great success, and twenty-four Indian sages 
who preached in China with marvellous achieve- 
ment. But it must be remembered that there 
must have been many, many more monks and 
scholars who either perished on the way or 
di.*»liked to leave their earthly names to posterity. 
In another book called “Tang-Kao-Seng-Chuan” 
the biographies of the great monks of Tang 
Dynasty, there is a poem of which two lines 
read as below : 

Away from Chang-An monks go West to learn, 

Out of a hundred no ten do return. 

From IhiSj we see that many are they who 
went to India but few are the fortunate who 
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could I’eturn to China. This must also hold good 
with the Indians who toured in the East. At 
that time, those ])eople had to pass on foot 
througli Central Asia ; there were solitary deserts 
to cross, detis(* forests to pass, snowy mountains 
to climb, wild animals to encounter, terrible 
hunger and cold to suffer ; it took years of 
hardship for them to rencli their dostination 
through thick and thin. Such terrific trials and 
difficulties can easily be ima.qined, but their pious 
souls made them defy every trial and every 
difficulty. This brave, strenuous and persevering 
spirit of our ancient sages naturally commands 
our heartiest reverence and worship and 
consequently stimulates and incn‘asps our mental 
powers to strive on for the same cause. 

With regard to influence of Indian culture 
on the Chinese civilization, it is almost inexpres- 
sible in words. From tiie point of view of 
philosophy, the thought.s of the C/onfuciauists 
and Taoists had been closely intenriinglod with 
Intlian thoughts since the dynasties of Wei 
(220-264 A. 0.) and Tsin (265-410 A. D.) ; 
the process of assimilation was gaining momentum 
especially during the Tang Dynasty (67.'^-006 A. D.) 
and in the suh'^equent age of tin? “Five Dynasties*^ 
(907— -956 A. D.) till there was evolved in the 
Sung Dynasty (060 ^1276 A. D.) a new philosophy 
called “Li-IIsio’^ or Now Rationalism. From 
the point of view of literature, the prose and 
poitry of Tsin and Tang Dynasties, and the 
Records ot philosophical discourses in the Sung 
and Ming (ld6S-l643 A. D.) Dynasties, had a 
striking tint and flavour of Indian literature in 
form and in quality. Even the system of 
Chinese written language was affected hy Indian 
influence : a certain Buddhist named Shou-Wen 
of the Tang Dynasty formulated thirty-six 
alphabets purely on the basis of Sanskrit words 
and then created a revolution in the pronuncia- 
tion, sounds, and rhymes of Chinese words. 
And artisticiilly China learned from India many 
methods, such as the building of pagodas, the 
making of statues, and the practice of fresco, etc. 
As for the translations into Chinese of Indian 
classical works, they may be regarded as a rare 
wonder in the world history of civilization, as 
far as perfection and quantity are concerned!. No 
translation works of any modern nation can be 
a match for that Chinese treasury of abundance 
and superiority. In addition to a complete 
translation of the most important^ classics of 
Buddhism, there were also translate<l into Chinese 
many other classical works of ancient India. Let 
UB take, for exauiple, just a few of such best 
known books as were recorded in the catalogue 
of classical works of the history of the Sui 
I^nasty namely : “Brahman Astronomy”, 
"brahman Mathematics”, “Brahman Medicine” 
"Brahman Astrology^ Calendar and Mathematics”, 

® Jiva : Rishi’s Fatalism”, “Gandhari : Mythology 
aod Necromancy”. All these books and some 
ofbers amounted to tens of kinds and above a 


hundred of volumes. The only pity is that suchr 
valuable mastorpices are either unseen or lost 
at the present tiiup. Even in the translated 
works of Buddhist classics, mentions were 
occasionally made about the social and cultural 
affairs of India in addition to the relidous 
philosophy, religious ceremonies and ascetic rales. 
In short, all the learnmgs, thoughts, systems^ 
religious practices, social usages, and popular 
customs and habits of ltdia have appeared more 
or less in the translated works of Chinese, and 
accordingly affected Chinese life to a considerable 
extent. The theory of cause and effect, the 
belief in the cycle ot life and death, and the 
faith in the wheel of reward and punishment 
have espe<dally left vivid impressions deeply 
rooted in the hearts of the general masses of the 
Chinese people and become a firm, potent social 
force. 

But on the other hand, the inftuence of the 
Chinese culture over the Indian civilization seems 
to be comparatively meagre and insignificant. In 
Chinjr, we can see everywhere things and objects 
of Indian style or model ; but in India we can 
hardly .see anything of Chinese origin. Borne 
minutes ago, I made an allusion to Visvamitra 
Acharin who once told Buddha of many books 
including one called “A Book of China” Whether 
is there any such book still in India I don’t 
know. It is also said in some (.-hinese book 
that the great Buddhist IIsuan-Tsang had 

translated into Sanskrit the Chinese classical 
book of “Tao-Te-Ching” or the (lassies of 
Virtue by I/io-Tse, but again my limited knowledge 
of Sanskrit prevents me from knowing if there 
is still existent any such text in Sanskrit toilay. 
Hero is therefore a (juestioii worthy of our 
attention : Since the Indian influence over 
Chinese culture has been so great, why is the 
Chinese effect upon Indian culture so little ? If 
wo consider the merits of these two cultures, the 
religion and philosophy of India are, of course, 
supreme and unparalleled in human history, bu 
the ethics and arts of China are also superior 
and matchless. And the Chinese classical works 
are capable of being translated, and many of 
them should be translated, too ; why were their 
so many Indian classical books translated into 
Chinese and yet none of Chinese groat works 
rendered into Sanskrit ? I have often sought for 
the reasons and I think, there may be three of 
them : first, India might have been influenced 
by Chinese Culture for some time but such 
influences dwindled away with the long lapse of 
time ; secondly, the religious sentiment of the 
Indian people was rich and strong, so strong 
that they were behaving as all religious peoples 
do, only actively to teach their gospel to others 
but not passively to receive any gospel from 
others ; thirdly, the Chinese mentality mip:bt be 
receptive and sensitive to absorb and assimilate 
any other good civilization but shy and reluctant ' 
to propagandize their own culture among others. 
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At any rate, I feel China has received too much 
from but returned too little to India ; she must, 
therefore, have the sense of gratitude and do the 
duty of reciprocation towards India. 

Something, however, has China gratefully 
done for Indian culture though not directly but 
indirectly. It is that she has taken great care 
andr made much effort to preserve, to cherish, 
to cultivate, and to magnify what she has got 
from India at different ages. Those translated 
works, quoted in the foregoing paragraphs, are 
really a precious treasury of parts of ancient 
Indian culture, and greatly deserve our patient 
investigation, if wo want to understand dear 
old India thoroughly today. Some original 
works written by Cl)inese visitors to India, 
such as ^‘Fu-Kuo-Chi” or Records of The 
Buddhist Nations by Fa-Shien, ‘VSi-Yu-Chi” 
or Records of the Western Kingdoms by 
Hsuan-Tsang, and “Nan-Hai-Chi-Kuei-Chuan” 
or Messages from the South Sea by Yi-Tseng 
afford us typically valuable materials for the 
stufly of ancient India. These books of travels 
have been now translated into several foreign 
languages and are being studied by scholars 
and historians who take much interest in the 
research of the ancient history of India. What 
a great service have these books done to the 
preservation and magnification of Indian 
Culture I But perhaps the greatest service China 
has rendered to Indian civilization is her work 
in relation to Buddhism, It may be said that 
Buddhism was born in India, enriched in 
China, and then scattered over the w’holo world. 
I sometimes metaphorically asserted that 
Buddhi&in was a beautiful young lady of India 
who was inurried to Cliina, enjoyed a happy 
life, and has had a comfortable family of 
children, grand-children and great grand-chihlren. 
In ordei to do homage to her motherland, 
this lady must revisit her old homo of 
India. Sastri Mahasaya and Prof. Kshitimohan 
Sen kindly added : “She must come together 
with her husband and all her children, too.” 
Mow interesting and significant is this remark 
of these learned Professors ! It is, therefore, 
ilie duty of China to send her back and the 
duty of India to welcome her home. 

So far I have related some true facts about 
the old intimaU3 relationship between the cultures 
of our two great sister countries. But for the 
last few centuries It is deplorable to say, that 
friendly relationship has somehow dwindled 
and even stopped probably on account of 
vicissitudes in life and changes in circumstances. 
At the same time the modern science of 
Kurope rose so much in power and materialism 
roared so loud for force that the so-called 
Industrial Revolution was brought about in the 
turbulent tide of the human sea. As the 
history of Euroi>eau civilization is short, their 
philosophy, their religion and their ethicalr 
thought are not mature and effective erfough 


to ^ control this raging tide ; then, woe to all,, 
their means of production have turned out to 
be tools of destruction 1 Their greed for gain 
and thirst for blood lead to the invention of 
sinful and murderous arms and weapons which, 
in turn, give rise to deadly wars and struggles. 
Every nation is mad, everything is wronff, and 
every place is disturbed. The last Great World 
War is only the first outburst of this materia- 
listic insanity. Not only the West is troubled 
but also the East is suffering. Especially our 
two oldest civilized countries, India and Ghina^ 
fall into the whirlpool of disasters and difficulties. 
The better the culture, the fiercer the attack. 
Our civilizations are now misunderstood ; our 
national systems, broken ; our social lives, 
distressed, and our peoples, despised. Consequently 
we are so busy with our own national concerns 
and strifes to deal with this mad tide of 
materialistic currents that we have no leisure 
to look after our old important and intimate 
national relationship of the past. 

But spiritually, our national love for and 
•sympathy with each other have never been cold 
though the apparent formal connection is some- 
what severed in the recent course of time. As 
soon as opportunity comes, we shall snatch it 
and renew our old relationship at any time. 
Fortunately in 1021, just ten years ago, Ourudeva 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Poet, accompanied 
by Prof. Kshitimohan Sen, Prof. Nandalal Bose 
and Prof. Kalidas Nag paid a visit to Childs ; 
it is this visit that marks the resumption of our 
old national friendship. The impression 
Gurudevii Rabindranath Tagore gave us Chinese 
during his sojourn is even greater than what our 
sages (lid in the past. The Chinese generally 
regard Curmleva Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi as the modern Buddhas of 
India. Gurudeva’s works in English have been 
mostly translated into (Uiinese and the poems 
of “Htray Birds” and “the Crescent Moon” have 
created a new style of prosody in Chinese 
poetry at present. And there are in China now 
a (Vescent Moon Society and a Crescent Moon 
Magazifie both of which, founded and directed 
by Dr. llu Shih, are dedicated to the memory 
of tho Great Poet-philosopher’s visit to China. ^ As 
for the Poet’s ideal and hope to unite Asiatic 
cultures and to revive the Indian and Chinese 
cultural relationship, all of our Chinese scholars 
have the sincerest sympathy with him and our 
leading scholars and leaders have also cherished 
for long the same idea and are willing to co- 
strive for tho common goal with joint endeavours. 
Now is the time for India and China to resume 
and strengthen their cultural relationship. 

The present world is in a state of confusion 
and chaos, and the brewing mischievous storms 
are even beyond our power of imagination. The 
more nations talk of love and peace, the deeper 
they envy and hate one another ; the more they 
seek for friendship, the fiercer they brandish 
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their swords. It is terrible even to think of the 
fact that armaments are both openly and secretly 
being prepared, mysterious weapons of slaughter 
aw being invented day and night. The pcholars 
of politics and statesmen say, it is all a political 
roblem, the students of economics and 
nanciers say, it is all a problem of economy ; 
but really it is only a cultural problem of all 
the world. If the ultimate remedy is not sought 
from culture it is impossible to euro the current 
malady and to avoid the future catastrophe. 
The Powers of Europe and America have come 
to the cud of their wits in the labyrinth ; it is 
then urgently necessary for the Easterners, 
especially In<Jians and ("hinese, to shoulder this 
duty of human salvation. I make this remark, 
not because I have the least prejudice against 
or look down upon Europe and America; but 
I am convinced that the misuse of the modern 
Western sciences and materialism is responsible 
for the ^ imminent crisis and tribulations of the 
world. So a new outlet to human life must 
be researched out from the Eastern civilization, 
especially from the cultures of India and China. 


I do not mean that all the modern Westemr 
sciences should be thrown away, but that the 
application of such sciences must be controlled,, 
directed, modified, and adjusted by the benevolent' 
and harmonious spirit of Indian and Chinese - 
cultures, so that a new civilization will be- 
brought about for the constructive benefit fnd 
betterment of all humanity. The enlightened 
persons of Europe and America who have been 
aware of the shortcomings of their own cultures 
are now all making efforts to find the healing 
medicine from the cultures of India and C'hina. 
Hence, needless to say, we Indians and Chinese 
must wake up at once, and restore our old 
national relationship. By the interchange of 
cur cultures, we shall achieve our cultural 
renaissance ; by cultural renaissance we shall 
create a new world civilization; and by the 
new civilization we shall relieve all mankind. 
Our two countries having made a glorious world 
in the past, can't we make again a glorious 
world in the future ? 

A lec^ture at Santiniketan. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN RAJPUTANA 

By SWAM! J AGAWSWAKANANDA 




"“AN has made a moss of his life^^, 
observes Edmond Holmes, the 
veteran English thinker and 
writer, because he has made a 
mess of his education.'^ This perhaps is 
nowhere so true as in our motherland which 
is passing through the chaos of transition. 
Old orthodoxies are being violently shaken by 
new heresies in this field. A happy combi- 
nation of ancient ideals and modern methods of 
education has not yet been generally realized. 
Hence the most unfortunate results of our 
present system of education. 

If the Indian ideal of education be the 
manifestation of the perfection already in 
man, it must be frankly admitted that the 
success of educational adventures in modern 
India has not yet come up to the mark. 
Tagore^s Shantiuiketan, Gurukul and Rishi- 
kul of Hardwar, Mahatma Gandhi’s Satya- 
grabashram, the residential schools of the 
Kamkrishna Mission at Deoghar, Madras and 
Podanur, the Modern School of Delhi, 
Brahnlacharya Vidyalaya at Ranchi and other 


leading educational experiments have not^ 
as ill luck would have it, achieved their 
desired goal so far. Nevertheless India is 
neither fighting shy of, nor is daunted by her 
slow progress and failures, and educational 
experiments are newly being multiplied with 
great zeal and .sacrifice. 

The thoughtful section of the Indian 
population is disgusted with the faulty and 
even disastrous methods of the present system 
of education and is progressively realizing 
the value of sound education. In the current 
system of education, ethical and spiritual 
values have been sacrificed for professional 
and manual training. The "bread and butter” 
education of our schools and colleges is 
unable to produce "perfect specimens of 
manhood” but jii.st men and women, wiih rare 
exceptions, of course, who would get on well 
in the world and probably a few prize-winners 
or precocious wage-earners. 3'his educational 
system does not give due importance to 
character with fourfold basic qualities accord- 
ing to Bertrand Russell, vix.^ vitality, courage. 
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sensitiveness and intelligence^ and has 
practically neglected true culture. The 
personality of the student has been suppressed 
instead of allowing it to blopoin forth. 

It is to eliminate the glaring defects of 
modern education that an educational experi- 
ment is being made in Rajputana. Nestled on 
the high peaks of the Aravalli hills, Udaipur, 
the queen city of Raj pn tana, situated as it is at 
the altitude of about two thousand feet above 
the sea-level, affords beautiful scenery and a 
wholesome climate to the Vi<lya-Bhavan to 
carry on its activities. The Vidya-Bhavan of 
Udaipur which is hardly four years old wants 
to give constructive shape to the common 
protest against the evils and imperfections of 
the existing system of education — particularly 
the inadequate attention paid to the formation 
of character and training in citizenship. Its 
primary aim is to use education as a means 
of social reconstruction and eveijitually to 
enrich society in all its branches with a supply 
of active, dutiful members imbued with a 
spirit of idealism and fully equipped morally 
and mentally. The infant institution has gone 
forward in its desire to conduct experiments 
and to employ up-to-date methods of child 
training so far as it has been practicable. It 
has already demonstrated its distinctiveness 
and has amply justified the need for more 
institutions of its kind for the advancement 
of education in the country. 

The Vidya-Bhavan is particularly fortunate 
to have a suitable site of about sixty bighas 
of land with its natural healthy surroundings 
in a secluded suburb of the beautiful Udaipur 
town. The school buildings and hostel are 
sorrounded by flower gardens and fruit 
orchards. The founder-president and the 
chief executive officer of this promising insti- 
tution is the public-spirited Dr. Mohan Sinha 
Mehta. Ph.D., m. a. ll. b., Bar-at-law, who has 
devoted his life and resources to it There 
are about ninety students on the rolls and 
sixteen teachers. It is partly residential at 
present for want of boarding accommodation. 
Of course, attempts are being made to make 
it wholly residential. The school is up to the 
Matriculation standard from the lowest infant 
classes. Miss Katherine Heilemann, who is 
a highly qualified and noble hearted Koglish 
lady, is its chief supervisor and rector. She 


is not connected with any Christian mission' 
and is a great lover of Indian thought and 
culture. She is mainly responsible for the 
phenomenal success of the Vidya-Bhavan 
in such a short time. She has dedicated 
herself to the service of India on eduoatiooal 
lines from a quite disinterested motive. 

The basic principle of child psychology 
that the fundamental nature of the child is 
intelligent and good, as advocated by Maria 
Montessori, is being assiduously kept in view 
in the Vidya-Rliavan. So long we have 
governed the child through mistrust almost 
resembling hatred, instead of allowing it to 
grow through love and understanding. The 
individual has been lost in the mass. The 
great quality of discipliuo has been approached 
from altogether a wrong angle with grievous 
moral results. Through our bigotry and 
ignorance we have obstructed the child in 
his one great natural mission, that of growth. 
In a word, it has been at its best only 
instruction, which we have misnamed as 
education. In the Vidya-Bhavan a steady 
and deliberate effort is made to adopt the 
method suggested by Joseph Payne whereby 
the teacher’s part in the process of education 
is that of a guide, director or superintendent 
of the operations by which the child teaches 
himself. The boys are encouraged to be 
their own teachers. They are taught to 
educate their own mind and to train other 
senses external and internal. They are 
always discon iMged to cram and memorize 
their lessons like automatons. 

The science and art of education has 
mad(i great .advance in recent years. The 
old theory that the child’s mind is a blank 
tablet, a Inbnla rasa^ as Locke called it, 
has already been exploded. The new belief 
of "nature and nurture,” summed up in the 
two words of Sir Percy Nunn, is widely being 
accepted and applied with remarkable 
success. The child is born with certain 
inherited mental traits and the aim of educa- 
tion is to afford the atmosphere in which 
they may grow. If the right environment is 
created, the child will himself learn with ease. 
The teacher in the Vidya-Bhavan is a guide 
and counsellor in the child^s studies. Here 
a strong effort is being made to make the 
child think for himself and take care of him- 
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sel£ The co-ordination of all subjects of study 
is being attempted. The personal element 
in education is very, very great. [Jnless the 
teachers are highly qualified bodily, intellec- 
tually and morally, the students will never 
be drawn towards them. The teaching 
prof(*ssion is a sacred or.e and the teachers 
are in fact the builders of the future society. 
But unfortunately the majority of teachers 
look upon their profession as no bettor than 
a money-making and bread-winning one. 
The pivotal principle of educational philo- 
shopy perhaps is that example is better than 
precept. But the modern teachers arc far 
away from the former. The well-known 
' educationist Thring has rightly said : "Life 
imparts life to life through lifc."^ Ho in the 
Vidya-Bhavaii the teachers are more friends, 
guardians and parents than mere iiu^tructors. 
Mentally and morally efficient teachers there 
are in the staff. The aim of education, as 
Bagiev poitits out, is to develop the social 
efficiency of the child. The school stands 
midway between the home and society. So 
the Vidya-Bhavan has been making every 
effort to dfivelop a healthy corporate life in 
its Wards. 

The child is father of tlm man, says 
the poet-philosopher Wordsworth. Whatever 
is learnt in the formative period of childhood 
bears fruit in the adult age. Bertrand Kussell 
has also said to the same efliect that a child 
completes its odiicatiou before it is nine years 
old and later on the child mind almost loses 
its plasticity and flexibility. Ho the Vidya- 
Bhavan admits only little boys between six 
and ten years. Its ideal is to begin education 
on right lines in infancy. I^lay-way is the 
key-note of the method of dealing with this 
infant class. There is no rigid time-table 
tor it. Greater emphirsis is laid on training 
the senses than the reasoning faculty. Kiiglish 
is taught by the direct method more or less 
as a living and spoken language by way of 
couversation. I^oth the analytic and synthetic 
methods, like the phonetic and "look and 
say^^ are employed according to individual 
need. For teaching the correct .accent of 
English the school possesses set of ‘lingua- 
phone^ records. Plans are ready for the 
cottage hostels, real modern gurukulas in which 
six small children between the age of six and 


ten will reside with the married master, 
entering the lattePs family. Life in these 
cottages will modify the sudden change from 
the mothers care to the ordinary hostel 
crowd. I ^ 

The special feature of the Vidya-Bhavan 

is to give each boy absolutely individual 
attention, To achievej| this end the group 

system has been introduced. The whole 
school has been divided into groups 
consistirg of about fifteen or twenty 

boys more or less on a psychological basis. 
Kaeh group is under the charge of two, or 
sometimes three, teachers. This is a great 
help in the coordination between the home 
and the school and the complete harmonious 
development of the child. The conventional 
homework is avoided. It being a whole day's 
school from dawn till dusk, children prepare 
their lessons in periods of ^supervised study.' 
The ‘a.s.signment* work combined with super- 
vised study is a cautious approach in the 
direction of the Dalton Plan. The class 
rooms in the school are allotted to different 
subjects and are accordingly equipped. It 
is hoped to have in course of time labor- 
atories for working around the Dalton method. 
Examinations are not regarded as the only 
criterion for promotion. The boy has to 
prove through solid work throughout the year 
the simultaneous development of head, heart 
and hand for the same. Sanskrit and Persian 
are compulsory np to the middle standard. 
This arrangement is preferred not only 
because the study of classical languages 
broadens the mental outlook but also because 
it gives a wider basis to the boy's studies at 
a higher stage. Science and Geography arc 
taught ill a realistic and humanistic way. The 
boys learn Geography through pictures and 
observation of birds and animals. Science 
is taught through the life-stories of great 
scientists and their discoveries. The child's 
mind is thus impressed with the creative pos- 
.sibilities of the human mind. The syllabus 
of Historj’ is drawn up on a 'concentric 
method' by which the boys learn first the 
fundamentals of Indian History and great 
personalities of the world. Music and draw- 
ing are compulsory, because the study of them 
respectively develop the inner rhythm and 
aesthetic sense of the child. The medium of 
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instruction is the mother-tongue. The boys 
are not merely confined to the text-books 
prescribed for the course but the teacher leads 
them to the library, which is an open one. 
This has produced excellent results. 

Manual training, gardening, physical educa- 
tion and games are all included in the curri- 
culum. There is also a library, a workshop 
and a laboratory attached to the school. The 
Vidya-Rhavan also makes use of the Boy 
Scout movement. The boys with their 
teacher\s guidance bring out a manuscript 
magazine. This develops the creative faculty, 
the imagination and the writing capacity of 
the student. Occasionally trips to places of 
historical or geographical interest and excur- 
sion camps are organized to train boys in self- 
reliance and endurance. Moreover, camps 
bring them in touch with the mystic and 
spiritual influence of nature. Outings arrang- 
ed on group and scout liufs have proved of 
great educational utility. Plato long ago truly 
pointed out that for the sound education of a 
child a gymnasium for the body is as necess- 
ary as the gymnasium for the soul. The boys 
have, apart from systematic physical culture, 
regular outdoor games including sword-play 
and lathi-play. The Vidya-Bhavau is making 
some experiments to find for itself the educa- 
tional methods which may best suit its 
children. No method is taken for granted for 
good. Every project is accepted on an ex- 
perimental basis. Methods have been adopted 
to minimize the evil efteots of excessive ex- 


ternal authority which breeds either bliad 
obedience or unreasoning revolt and to^ 
develop a sense of responsibility and self- 
reliance in children. Great emphasis is laid 
on the adjustment of the boys to the environ** 
meiit. The Vidya-Bhavan is a non-denonuna- 
tional institution and is so by choice* No* 
particular dogma or theological system forms 
the exclusive basis of the scheme of religious 
education. (Common principle.s of all religions 
and lives of all world-teaelicrs are told to the 
boys in the form of stories after the prayer on 
Sunday mornings. The talks have often 
stimulated searching enquiries and interesting 
discussions on God and the Universe and 
the duties and obtigations of man towards 
them. 

The Vidya-Bhavan is fortuiiate to have a 
band of selfless workers, sincere to the back- 
bone. Tf Ur. Mehta, the founder-president, 
is the body, Miss Ileilemann, the rector, is the 
brain of the institution, ft is indeed a great 
enterprise for a lofty purpose. It requires 
Herculean strength and Himalayan patience 
to work out its plans and projects and to 
make it a growing reality. But the logic of 
it is irresistible. 

It is right ideals in education that shape 
the destiny of the nation. India was dena- 
tionalized by following a wrong course of 
education. But the time is not far off when 
Indian ideals will be adopted in the Indian 
educational institutions to build Indians future 
greater than her glorious past. 
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CENSU8 OP INDIA, VOL. I, PART III: 
Ethnographical, (Gotrrnment of India Pres.% Delhi, 
1935,) Pp. 116-^210. P^icn 3t, 7-10^0, or J3s, 

The volume before us is an ethnorgaphic supple- 
ment to Dr. J. H. Hutton's General Report of the 
Census of India, lOril. It is divido<l into two parts. 
Part A deals with the “Racial Aflinilics of the Peoples 
of India,” written by Dr. U. S. Ouha, pli. i)., 
Anthropologist, Zoological Survey of India. Part B. 
edited by Dr. Hutton, contains “Ethnographic Notes” 
by various contributors including lb pages of “Tour 
Notes of the Census Oomniissioner,'’ himself. 

The anthro[>ometric invcstigntions of Dr. Guha 
and some previous and contemporaneous workers in 
the field bear out the existence of the following 
difierent racial strains in the conqK)sition of the 
Indian population, which have for somerime now 
been recognized by various anthropologists, and which 
were for the first time systematically set forth by 
Dr. Hutton himself in his main Report (Censns of 
Indm, 1931, Vol f, Part I, pp. 442 f!*). These racial 
elements are — 

(1) A comparatively short-statured long-headed 
element which forms the basic .substratum of the 
population of India as a whole, and may be called 
the ‘Mediterranean' typ. The Telugii Brahman, the 
Kalian of the Southern Tamil country, and the 
llluva of Cochin are said to be representative samples 
of this type. Though it forms the dominant element 
in the population ot the Andhra country and Malabar 
it is also the predominant element in the greater 
part of the lower stratum of the population of 
Northern India. 

(2) A broad-headed element of medium stature, 
which may be called “Alpine” or “Alpine- Armenoid” 
came to be superimposed on this basic element in the 
Western Littoral and in Bengal. 

The Naw Brahman of Gujrat, the Kayastha of 
Bengal, and the Kannada non-Brahman are the main 
representatives of this type. 

(3) Next, a Proto-Nordic loDg-hcade<], tall-statured 
elemenfreame to be superimposed in Northern India 


^011 the basic ‘Mediterranean' substratum. The 
Brahman of the Unit^ Provinces, the Sikh of the 
Punjab, and North-Western Himalayan tribes like 
the Kaffir and the Pathan, arc said to be typical 
representatives of this type. 

(4) A short-statnred, broad-headed Mongoloid 
element is found all along the sub- Himalayan regions 
from North-east Kashmir to Bhutan. 

(5) A second Mongoloid element, with inediuni 
stature and longish head and medium nose, but with 
the typical Mongoloid characteristics of the face and 
the eye, constitutes the major strain in the population 
of the Assam hills and not inconsiderably of the 
Brahmaputra valley. Th»! Angami Naga and the 
Mikir-Bodo group arc good representatives of this 
type. 

(0) Last, hut not the least, is the short-statured, 
long-headed, brown-blaek element constituted by the 
aboriginal populntion of India, said to be of the 
‘Australoid' or ‘Proto- Australoid' type, who are in fact 
the earliest occupants of Ijidian soil except perhaps 
a still earlier dark pigmy strain of the Negrito type 
who would appear to have been displaced and 
partially absorbed by the ancestors of the existing 
aborigines of India. 

Dr. Guha proposes that to these “non-Negretoid” 
Indian aborigines the ancient Indian name of 
‘Nisada' may henceforth be applied more appropriately 
than any new-fangled inouern name, such as 
Tre-Dravidian,’ ‘Proto- Australoid,’ or ‘Veddoid.’ But 
we doubt whether it would be prudent to use this 
old and more or less occupational name, which 
seems to have acquired an unsavoury association 
about it, in preference to the colourless appellation of 
‘pre-Dravidian.’ The newly-found race-consciousness 
and even racial pride now in evidence among certain 
sections of Indian aborigines might resent the 
resuscitation of the term ^Nisada’ as a racial name 
to be applied to them. 

Physical measurements and statistical calculations 
occupy the larger ^rt (116 page^) of this first part 
of the volume. I)n Guha took anthropometric 
measurements of as roa^ ns 2.511 persona under the 
auspices of the Census Department and also utilized 
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certain previous meaBurements taken by himself and 
other workers in the field. A number of excellent 
plat^^s enhance the value of this part of the work. 

The Second Part of the volume before us consists 
of “Ethnofifraphic Notes by various hands.” Dr. kfutton 
himself leads with 16 pa^es of his own Tour Notes 
on different tribes that ho visittxl. As might be 
exf)ected, his notes based on his own observations are 
very accurate and illumiaatir)g. But alone the accuracy 
of some stray item here and there based obviously on 
information may perhaps be doubted. Thus the informa- 
tion regarding the ()raous that each village has some 
different animal for its emblem, applies now only to 
a very limited number of Oraon villages in the central 
})orlion of tlie Ranchi plateau alone, and the wooden 
camel that Dr. Hutton saw at a certain Dhumkuria 
(presumably of village Barham boy) is not riddfui by 
tne headman at the ' Rath {oJival”— for the Oraon s do 
not observe the Hath festival at all, -but is taki*n to 
the Oraon tribal jatras which have no connection 
with any Hindu festival and are not held in the 
month of Asarh in which the Rath festival of the 
Hindus is celebrated. 

As for Dr. Hutton’s note at p. 96 on the origin of 
the Kurmi-Mahtos of Chota Nagpur, it is gratifying to 
the present writer to lind that. T)i*. Hutton’s suggestion 
that, they ‘represent an amalgamation of the hrachy- 
cephal^c Pamiri stock” with an ancestral ‘Kolanri’ 
stock and that “the Kiirmi-Ma^to is a clear monument 
of e Alpine migration into India and the process 
0 its absorption,” is in [XTfect a^greemeiit with the 
same hypotlujsis that the present writer suggested on 
cultural grounds sometime ago in his presidential 
address at a literary association at Purulia (iManbhum) 
and which was jmblishod in the Bengali monthly 
" Vrahasi"* of rtravan i:J42, B E. (July, 

With regard to the contributions of other writers 
in this second I’art of the volume under review, their 
quality is generally very good, particularly of such 
contributions (to name only a few) as those of Rev. 
Dr. Hodding, Mr. Mills, Mr. Parry, Mr, Hari Bilash 
and the late Mr. Dewar, ami Mr. W. V. (4rigson, 
who have made siiocial studies of the irihos they 
write about. If any comment is permissible, one 
would have liked to see that the special area in which 
a partioiihir contributor studied a particular tribe 
might bo noted,— for customs, beliefs and traditions 
of the same tribe are found to vary more or Jess 
in different l<K'al areas. 

Although the notes of the majority of the contri- 
butors of this second part are more or les.s valuable 
this cannot unfortunately be said of all. To cite one 
or two instances of patently erroneous statements by 
contributors who obviously do not understand what 
thov write about. At p. 115, we read ‘^Oraons are 
a class of the Kolarian division of the aboriginals” ! 
Again, “Marriages at present are not eonlin<^ to the 
same Paris hut a man of one Paris can marry a girl 
of another Pans of (Vaona” I And so on and forth. 
To designate the ‘Dravidian ’-speaking Oraon as 
‘Kolariah,’ and to say that marriage in the same 
“Paris” (clan) is the rule among the aborigines of 
Chota Nagpur, and marriage outside the clan is 
just beginning to be permitted, is to reverse the actual 
state of things and to betray utter ignorance of the 
tribes about whom this contributor chooses to write. 
Some other items of information that he supplies 
are of the same quality. 

Another writer .writing about the Santals says 
at p. Ill, <‘The chiefs are drawn from the «Kiskii 
class” but at p. 112 he writes, *^There is no 
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order of social precedence, and no chiefly clan.*'’ 
Another contributor prefaces his contribution by 
saying, *T have collected as much information ai 
pissible from a cursory perusal of such literature as 
18 available in my office library dealing with the 
tribe, and from hasty local enquiries made” at two 
places. One may be permitted to doubt the value and 
usefiilnesB of notes prcpareil in this way. Fortunately 
these are exceptions rather than tne rule in this 
volume. 

When we consider the throe parts of Vol. I 
(India) of the Reports of the Census of Jndia^ 1931, 
as a whole, we cannot but feel unstinted admiration 
for the mass of valuable material collected, marshalled, 
systematized and synthetized by Dr. Huttoo with 
the zeal, devotion and skill of an accomplished 
scholar that he is. 

0. Roy. (Ranchi) 

NOTES ON THE GOSPEIa ACCORDING 
TO JOHN : By 11. P. Btaratsky, PublisM hy 
Themophirjtl Puhlishinr/ Home, Adyar, Madras. 
Pp. 31. 

The notes are undoubtedly scholarly and breathe 
a spirit of research. But many of the Interpretations 
will certainly be unacceptable to an orthodox 
Christian. The spirit in which the New Tpstament is 
understood by our author will be evident from the 
following statement : 

“The whole of the New Tf'^tnmsnt is an allegorical 
representation of the Cycle of Initiation, i.e., the 
natural birth of man in sin or flesh, and of his second 
or spiritual birth as an Initiate, followed by his 
resurrection after three days of trance — a mode of 
purification -during which tune his human body or 
Astral was in Hades or HclJ, which is the earth, and 
his divine Ego in Heaven or the realm of triuh. The 
New Testament describes unselfish tchife or divine 
magic ; the Old Testamnit gives the description of 
black, or selfish magic. The latter is psychism, the 
former all spirituality” (p. 20). 

There arc many to whom most ancient writings, 
(c. (j., the Ramaynna and the Mafiabharnta) ate 
allegorical. They will be delighted with this new 
interpretation of the Bible. 

THE OCCULT TEACHINGS OF THE 
CHRIST : By Josephine, Ransom. Published by 
Theosophirat Puhlishitiq Home, Adyar, Madras. 
Pp. 19. 

This is an exegesis of the Bible according to 
the principles of interpretation laid down by Madame 
Blavatsky in her Secret Doctrine. The teachings of 
Christ are hero said to be “Occult teachings which 
could only be explained at Initiation” (p. “Christos 
is the impersonal and true essence of Deity” (p. 4). 
The Christ state is the state of the Jiwan^mukta (p. 5). 
“The Spiritual descent of Jesus is traced from the 
Dhyan Chohans the ‘Serpents of Wisdom,’ who 
are also the Angels of the Stars of Christians... 
or again the seven Planets (including the Sun) of 
every religion” (p. 8). “The romance of the vicarious 
atonement and mission of Jesus as it now stands, 
was borrowed by some too liberal Initiates from the 
mysterious and weird tenet of the earthly experience 
of the reincarnating Ego” (p. 9). 

We have uuot^ enough to show the spirit of the 
book. That the apparently simple story of the New 
Testament may be shewn to be pregnant with occult 
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meanings will bo obvious to any one who reads a 
book like this. 

U, C. Bhattacharjee 

A HISTORY OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORMS IN HYDERABAD STATE: By 
M, Piiullah Khan. New Hyderabad. Pres'% 
Seemidcrahad. 1935. Price unstated. 

WHITHER HYDERABAD : By Sued Ahul 
Hasan. {Publisher 7iot mentioned.) Price lh\ 1 

These are two uncj^ual IBooks. Mr. Fatullah Khan 
concerns himself with a dry-as-dust examination of 
the evolution of the administrative machinery in the 
State of Hyderabad, from 1724 to the pn'sent day. 
Wi^in the short space of a hundred and fifty pages, 
Mr. Khan reviews the salient features of administra- 
tive reform ever since Asaf .Tab’s revolt against the 
Mughal Emperor. The misdeeds of Rajah Chandoo 
Lai, the growing influence of the Residency over the 
Nizam, the nofx)rious dealings of Messrs. Palmer & Co., 
the redoubtable eflbrts of the first Salar Jung to (tlean 
up the augejin stables of maladministration, the 
infusion of British Indian talent into the adnunistra- 
tive system, tlie later achievements of Sir Kishan 
Pershau Bahadur, Sir Ali Imam. Sir Akbar Hydari,— 
are all subjected to a careful scrutiny. Proj^r 
emphasis is laid upon the late Nizam’s ftr7na?i of lo92 
cflJled the Qannnrha Muharirk the present Nizam’s 
rescript of the now Constitution, as indicating the 
concerted effort of the State to bring up its adminis- 
tration to modern expectations. Four chapters arc 
devoted to a discussion of the reforms of the 
government of the present ruler. Mr. Khan’s cndeiivour 
can be sefely recommended as an elementary guide to 
students of the affairs of the premier Indian State. 

WhiiMr Hyderabad ? is a challenging book. In 
fact, the challenge contaimxl on p. 14(1, ^Nas promptly 
taken up by the Nizam’s government and the 
book suppressed as far as the dominions are 
concerned. 

Mr. A bid Hasan is the Secretary of the newly 
started ‘‘Nizam’s Subjects’ League”, of which the 
President is Nawab Sir Nizaraut Jung Bahadur, 
lately Political Member of the State (iovernraent. The 
book is a running commentary upon the principal 
clauses of the league’s constitution. Written in 
trenchant language, the book lays emphasis upon 
some of the most important problems of the State. 
Tt is mainly centred round the thesis that Hyderabad 
is for the Hyderabadis, and the Mulki movement 
is but a reflex effect of the League’s activities. 
Fortunately, the League is non-coraraunal and non- 
den ominati on al and emphasizes the necessity for 
loyalty to the house ot Asaf Jah and to Deccani 
Nationalism. When it is remembered that over two 
million “outsiders” are now manning the administra- 
tion, industry and commerce of the State, one is 
naturally inclined to sympathize with the people 
of Hyderabad. The nook takes a bold stand 
upon the sovereign rights of Hyderabad, which 
is an ally of the British Government and not 
a feudatory. The League demands a fair position 
for Hyderabad in the new federal polity and 
upbraids the State Government for not publisning a 
detailed account of the work of its delegations to 
the Bound Table Conferences. It further insists on 
the broadening of the constitution of the State and 
outlines a new constitution in which the democratic 
principle is firmly enthroned. It does not propose 
to disturb vested interests, but demands the early 


inauguration of a people’s government. Mr. Hasan 
has naturally provoked the wrath of the Residency 
when he touched upon the sore point that, especially 
after Lord Reading’s warning to Hyderabad over 
the Nizam’s famous letter concerning the rendition 
of the Berars, the Political Department of the 
Government of India have outstepped their bounds 
in dealing with the legitimate interests and aspira- 
tions of meven million people. I wish that more 
books of the type done b^ Mr. Hasnn are available 
u{xm every one of the ^dian States. Publicity is 
an asset in itself. f 

Lanka Suni^aram 

THE KURAL OR THE MAXIMS OF 
TIRU-VAI.LUVAR : Translated By V. V. S. 
Aiyar. Second Edition, The Bhat'orlmja Ashrama, 
Sherniadevt, Sonth India, pages DIO. Wmb. 
IriHA-SSS. 

The Kuritl is one of the finest products of Indian 
culture. Its author Tiru-valluvar was a South Indian 
Pariah and flourished probably about 2(X) A.C. 
Though born of an untouchable, Tim- val Invar 
combined the wisdom of a statesman and law-giver 
with the spiritual vision of a saint. His Knral is a 
veritable treasure-house of good counsels for the 
house-holder, and the king as well as the man seeking 
after beatitude or liberation. Thus it is not only a 
great book of Indian but of the World Literature as 
well. This very important work was twice translated 
in German prose and once in poetry. Besides this, 
it has been translated into Latin, French and English, 
and in the last-named language live translations 
exist. From this one can well estimate the great 
value of the work which has been fittingly called the 
Tamil Veda. Thus we ofler our heartiest thanks to 
Mr. Aiyar for making the Knral, written in old and 
difficult Tamil, available for the general public in an 
authentic and readable translation. To lovers of 
India’s culture especially of her religious literature 
this work will be highly welcome. 

As regards his conception of the aim anJ objects 
of human life Tiru-valluvar is a tyiiical Indian rishi. 
He believes in the four objects of human life {chatur- 
mrqa or pumshartha). Hence he has a very healthy 
and happy outlook of life. He has spoken highly of 
married love and family life and is in this respect 
so different from some of our modern saints who 
draw their inspiration from the Semitic source and 
B[>eak very disparagingly of all scx-relations and 
advocate ail kinds of asceticism for making man 
religious or spiritual. Little do these saints know that 
the asceticism, which means a virtual denial of life 
desiccates a man physically as well as spiritually. It 
may be hoped that the Rural will act as corrective 
to those who has so long been misled by a false 
idealism which has been imported from abroad. 

The Kut^al is divided into three parts which are 
assigned to what may be translated as dharma, artka 
and knma which are the three among the foiu' 
puriuiharthas of the rishis. The last purushartha or 
moksha has not been treated in the Kurat probably 
for the fact that one attaining the first throe will feel 
no difficulty in attaining this or it may be the subject 
was too deep for a written lecture. In the nrst 
part on dharma Tiru-valluvar treats the various 
duties of a house-holder and the rules of self-discipline 
for an individual. In the second part he has treated 
matters {i:en6rally handled by writers of nitUshastrah, 

duties of a king and the members of the body 
politic. In these .two matters he has displayed much 
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practical sense. In the third or the last part of his 
work Tiru-valluvar has treated marriage and conjugal 
love. He, as the stoiy goes, was an ideal husband 
and had for his wife a very devoted woman and 
whatever we have in the last part of the Rural is 
probably a faithful record of the truths about love 
and marriage, realized in his own personal life and 
this gives additional charm to his great work In 
spite of Tiru-valluvar’s very un-semitic outlook of life 
some Christian writers have traced Christinu influenceB 
in the Rural, Their chief reliance in the matter was 
the dubious story of the establishment of a Ohnstiaii 
church in Mylapore by St. Thomas in 200 A.C. But 
Dr. J. E. Carpenter in Ilibbcrt Lectures (1919) on 
‘Theism in Medieval India” says that he 'remains 
unconvinced that the higher religious thought of 
medieval India owed anything to Christian influence*. 
His Note on Christianitij in India where he discusses 
the worth of the story of St. Thomas in Mylapore 
should be read in this connection. 

Thug the Rural represents the Indiati spirit in its 
truest, form, and we again thank the translator for 
this valuable work. 

Manomohan 

HOW i FORETOLD THE LIVES OF 
GREAT MEN, edited by l)i\ Ifasmufch M. 
Khakhm\ published by Mp,ssr}t. J). B. Taroporerala 
Sam and Co. of fjornby Bond. Bombay. Price 
fi\s\ a neA. 

Dr. Khakhar has compiled this admirable liook 
from the memoirs and articles of “Cheiro’* (whose 
real name is Count Louis Ilamraon) for the 
bcnciit of the w'ide turclo of students of the study 
of the hand. The book has been prefaced by an 
introduction by “Cheiro** himself. 

In his introduction ‘‘Cheiro’’ admits and 
uoknowledgOH that the Hindu Vedas arc the oldest 
script urcs that have been found and in fact they 
are the foundation of even the Greek Schools of 
learning. The most ancient records are those found 
amongst the Hindus, although it is diflicidt to trace 
its path from country to country. It is pleasing 
to note that “Cheiro” predicted with admirable 
certainty the destinies of many eminent peraons in 
the world, including Her Gracious Majesty the 
late lamented ()ueen Victoria, His Majesty the late 
King Edward vll, the late Czar of Jiussia, King 
Humbert of Italy, Lord Kitchener of Khartoom. 
Whittaker Wright, King Leopold of Belgium and 
a host of other eminent persons. He also foretold 
the tragic end of the ill-fated “Titanic.” It is 
‘‘Cheiro’* *8 conviction that it is possible with care 
to avoid the ill effects of unfavourable conjunctions of 
the planets. “Cheiro” has demonstratea that the 
lines of the hand are a veritable chart of life and 
they can be accurately read and deciphered. 

JiTKNDiiA Nath Bosk 

PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT: By 
Nalini fianjan Sarkar ; ptihlished bj/ The Book 
Company Ltd,, Calcutta, Price Rupee One, 

The monograph under review is a collection of 
relevant extracts from addresses on unemployment 
and allied problems delivered by the author at 
different times before the Economic Societies of the 
Vidyasagar College and Scottish Church College and 
the Old Students^ Reunion of the Dacca Hall of the 


Daccn University. Although in these addresaea the 
author has concerned himBelf with unemployment in 
India generally and Bengal in particular, he hag not 
missed the wider issues involved. Ihe author admits 
that along with other countries India has been 
susceptible to international trade conditions, but at 
the same time he has not failed to stress the ^int 
that in certain respects India’s unemployment problem 
diffirs from that of the Western countries, and is 
largely independent of outside causes. In Bengal, 
of all the ciasBcs affected, none has been so badly 
hit as the middle classes of the Province. To this 
class the Province owes much of its culture and 
enlightenment and many of the noblest qualities of 
our race. It is. therefore, in the fitness of things 
that the author nas discussed at a considerable length 
the main factors which have accentuated unemplov- 
ment among the middle classes. After examining the 
causes of unemployment and attempting to estimate 
its extent and indicate its incidence, the author goes 
on to suggest certain lines of remeoies which would 
help to reduce the evil substantially. The author 
has suggested good many avenues of employment 
with or without State-aid and has also proposed the 
introduction of technical education on a larger scale 
to cope with the problem. Though more practical 
suggestions would have been welcome, one cannot 
but admire the masterly manner in which the whole 
question has been tackled. We are sure that this 
monograph will be of great help to those who are 
seriously thinking of a solution of the problem of 
unemployment obtaining in this country. The get-up 
and printing of the book are excellent. 

SuKiTMAR Ran.) AN Das 

MARGARET GJLLAN : A Pluy m three 
acta. By Rrin,dey MacNamara. Ge/yrye Allen and 
Umrin. London, 1!)34. :ia. t;d. net. 

A dramatii! account of a passionately loving 
ivomaii who tries to control her destiny but whom 
fate mock«. The rush of events and of years has 
been skilfully presented and the tragedy of life 
comes out in all its intense agony and cruel strength. 
The interest never flags, and though the atmosphere 
is that of an Irish locnlity, the appeal is universal. 
The climax has been powerfully worked out and the 
play is an index of the dramatist’s power over 
emotional crises and tense situations. 

THEHARIJANS IN REBELLION \ By Prof 
C. B. Ayartval, M.A. (Cantab), D. B. Taraporevala 
Sons (i'i Co., Bombay. Re. 1-L 1934. 

Prof. Agarwai in course of the eight chapters 
of this book presents his case for the removal of 
un touch ability and discusses the problem in its 
proper bearings carefully sifting from it questions of 
intermarriage and interdining, and taking his stand 
on reason and feeling rather than merely on the text 
of the scriptures. He believes that it is out of all 
proportions to assign to the Harijans a number of 
seats which the strength of their population does not 
deserve, and while the Brahmins and other caste 
Hindus may help in educating them, they should 
co-operate by giving up unclean practices and in 
other ways approaching the view-point of caste Hindus. 
ScKiety is dynamic, heredity is not the decisive 
factor in matters of professional efficiency, and there 
should be no bar to the admission oi Harijans to 
the Hindu temples ; only the caste Hindus should be 
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persuaded to this step and not coerced to it by any 
leffislative act. 

Prof. Agarwal has abundant sympathy for the 
caste Hindu virw-poinfc, but happily that does not 
blind him to the fact that the Harijan’s is a just cause. 
He is no doubt sometimes nervous about the 
tremendous iini^etus given to the movement by 
Maliarma Gandhi, but nevertheless ff'ols genuine 
admiration for the saint of Sabannati. His treatrnnnt 
of the subject must be pronounced on the whole 
comprehensive and satisfactory. Though based on 
Mr. S, M. Mate’s book (in Marathi) on the subject, it 
does not follow him slavishly, but the fwlitical bias 
is ail the more pronounced. 

P. R. Sek. 

THK SOCIAL ECONOMY OF THE 
HI MALAYA NS : Bf/ S. R Pant. M.A, 
LL.R.y Ph.D. London. iiPor(jp Alkn and 
Unwin, Lid. 15s. Pp. 254. 42 plntrs and 5 maps. 

The book under revii w presents a detailed account 
of economic life in the Kumaon Miinalayab. The 
author is himself a Kurnaoni, and has, therefore, 
had good opportunities of observing the people 
intimately. 

The agricultural life of the people hiis been 
treated with particular care, and sulDciciit details have 
been given with regard to predatory cnlrivafion, 
terracing, the rotation of crops, irrigation, manures, 
cattbi and so on. The author is particularly interested 
in the relation between environment and * man, i.f ., 
the question how far the life of man has been 
conditioned here by the environment and how far 
the man has been able to alter the environment to 
suit his own needs. lie finds that the balance of 
power is in favour of the physical environment in 
the higher mountain arcMs, while it is the other way 
in the lower reaches. This is an iutcrcbting theoretical 
conclusion. 

It is for the above reason that the book opens 
with a chapter on the jjhysical foatinvs of the 
Kumaon Himalaja.s. But geograf)hy does not seem 
to be the strongesi, }>oint of thn book. Dr. Pant has 
obvi ujsly not uriliztjd even the standard text-books 
of Tliniiilayan g(;ography. His geographical descrip- 
tion is, therefoie, likely to confuse and mislead 
students. Giiiirishankar and Everest should not even 
to-day be staled to be hlentical. It is not simply 
the waters sourli of the Kumaon-Tibetan water-parting, 
running generally along the Zaskur range, that flow 
into India. The northern waters also do so via the 
Sutlej. The term 'I raiis-TIimalaya has a technical 
meaning and d<jes not stand for all snow-covered 
ranges beyond the Greut Himalayan range. Sven 
Hedin, who popularized it, used it to mean the 
mountain system in the north-west beyond, and 
perhaps including, the Kailas range. There are 
simibar mislakes with regard to geographical na'ries 
which have been ra»her loosely used. But tbtjse 
defects should not detract from the obvious value 
of the book which lies in its abundance of economic 
information. 

With regard to social and economic questions 
treated in the book, there is one point which requires 
further clucidK^ion ; and we hope Dr. Pant will throw 
more light on the following subject in some subsequont 
volume. Just as there is a certain co-relation 
between environment and human life, so there ought 
to be one lietween the economic activities of the 
people and their social orgunizafion. Dr. Pant has 
touched^ this question in Chap. XIX with reference 


to the social status of women. But we feel tempted 
to ask if the economic activities of the people have 
not also produced social stratifications in order to 
carry on those very activities with efficiency ; and if 
those different classes are not marked off from one 
another by diflerences in economic and legal treatment 
or in the matter of social status. 

We hope Dr, Pant wdll tell us, in futmre, 
something more about the Kumaonis along these 
lines. For he has not only special facilities of doing 
so as a Kiiiuaoni himself but has also an eye for 
detaiFd observation as is proved by the thoroughness 
of the present account. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose. 

DAKA SHUKOH, VOL. I. BIOGRAPHY 
by Knlika Ranjan Qanunyo, M. J., Pk. />., Reader, 
University of Dacca. M. (4. Snrkar S Sons, Jann/iry 
15.45, Price Rs. 5-0-0. f)j. 450. 

Dr. Qaimngo’s rt^cent biography of Dara kShukohj 
the unfortunate heir- apparent of Empfjror Shah .Jahan, 
tixciU*8 mixed feelings of pity and reverence in the 
reader’s mind. There are at least two figures in the 
Mughal imjxjrial family, who, but for a strange freak 
of fortune, would have come to occupy the seat 
filled by the great Akbar mid who would thereby 
h 4 ave most likc'ly changed tlie future course of Indian 
history. One i.s Prince Khiisrn and the other Dara 
Shukoh. Khusiii was the eldest son of Jahangir 
who Was put to death by his younger brother Shah 
Jahan. Akbar before his death had intended this 
grandson of his to succeed him in preference to his 
unworthy son Salim, who on that account went inf-o 
op(m rebellion and embittered the last days of his 
father. Khusru thus remained a prisoner for many 
years and luet an untimely and sad cod at the hands 
of Shah .Jahan. He was a cultured and broadminded 
prince, most fitted to carry on thc^ groat experiment ‘ 
of Akbar for effecting unity ])etween the two 
dominant races of India. 

The other figure is Dan- .Shukoh the eldest of 
Shah .Tiihan’s smis, who was dearly loved and 
]>rought up in a right royal magnihconce of the 
hey-day of the Mughal Empire. He was highly 
liducatcd and well-versed both iii Persian and 
Sanskrit learning. His broad and sympathetic 
outlook tow^ards humanity probably incapacitated 
him for sJatc-crafi. His noble and unsuspecting 
character proved his nun. He fell a victim to the 
wiles of Lis younger brother Aurangzob. lie too w'aa 
anxious to blend the two great religions of India 
so as to prevent their deadly conflict so detrimental 
to the jmr.ion.9l interests of the country. But 
Providence wdllc<l it otherwise and wo are reaping 
today the bitter fruits of the bigoted policy advocated 
by the ultra-orthodox section during Aurangzeb’s 
regime. 

Anyway the appearance of Dara Hhukoh’s biography 
is most opportune and is an eye-opener to us all. 
It i.s written in a charming style and can be quickiv 
read like a novel. Hhah Jahan and Auraogzeb fill 
BO much space in our minds that we hardly suspect 
that there existed equally groat but pathetic figures 
whose history deserves to be studied with the same, 
interest and minutonass. Many unknown but useful 
details of the inner life of the Mughal palace are 
incidentally provided in Dara Sbukoh’s life, which 
the student of history will love to note. All those 
who are striving to solve the Hindu-Moslem problem 
will dq well to study this valuable contribution and 
profit by what has been a problem of centuries. 
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A secoad volume of Dara’s writings is to follow ia 
due course. 

G. S. Sardesai 


THE SAYINGS OP CONFUCIUS. 
Translated by Leonard A, Lyall, Third Edition. 
Longmans, Oreen & Co. Londm, Neiv York, 
Toronto. 7sh, 6d. mt. Cloth OilL 

Mr. Lyall is also the Author of Mmcius, The 
Chung-Yung, and China. In the work under notice 
the translation has been made as nearly w'ord f^r 
'word as possible, thus brin^inji; the English style 
MDto agreement with the simple tei*senes8 of the 
Chinese text. 

The introduction deals succinctly and in an 
interesting manner with the life and times of the 
great Chinese sage, whose Chinese name, K’ung Fu-tzu, 
■ means the Master or Philosopher K’ung. 

TIis teachings do not rwiuire any commendation. 

WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, Fourth 
Year, 1034-35 : Lmgiie of Nations^ Geneva 1935. 
Pn-ec 6sh ; doth, 7sk. 6(1. 

The Secretariat of the League has published this 
volume of 310 pages entitled World Economic Siirpcy, 
19.34-35, reviewing the main economic and financial 
events of the twelve months up to and including 
July, 1935. This volume is based on information 
collectt)d by the Liagiie’s Economic Inlelligence 
SiTviee from the most reliable soiirccs rind is a 
continuation of the editions published in the three 
previous years. 

There are nine cliapters. The first of these is a 
general statement of events during the period under 
review, which the author refers to as a *^year of 
instability”. It mentions the harmful effect of the 
currency war, the limits of national movements to- 
wards economic recovery, the Now Deal in the 
United States, the recovery in sterling countries and 
the defimcc of the golcl bloc group. The other 
chapters concern respectively price movements in 
1934-.35 ; the adaptation of agriculture ; the recovery 
in industrial production ; the part played by the 
M'agc-oariier in the economic revival ; the re-organiza- 
tion of international trade ; probloms of international 
stability ; the technical situation of the market 
favouring cn^Jit expansion and the economic jiosition 
in July, 19:i5. 

A large amount of interesting economic and 
linaiieial information will be found in this volume. 
It contains numerous ch.urLs and diagrams and a 
elironology of events and index. 

it is one of the ‘ best sellers” of the r.»eague. 
A large number of professors, advanced students in 
economics and men of business seek and find plenty 
of food for thought ia it. 

C. 


MODERN PRODUCTION AMONG BACK- 
WARD PEOPLES: By 1. C. Urcaves, no. 5 of 
the London Sdwol of Economics serms in 
Economics and Commerce, 1935. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. lOAJd, Pp. 218 ivitli Apps. A and B, 
a bibliography and an Index. 

This book is a doctorate thesis for the Ixindon 
University. It was written while the author held the 
women^s studentship at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, As such it bears signs of painstaking 
research into practically all relevant matenals, •chiefly 


public reports and luemoraodums. The scope of the 
subject IS production in the entire tropical re^oa 
wbn a tilt towards Africa. The Dutch Indies and 
India also como in. But references to India are very 
meagre, though Indian agricultural production fulfils 
the conditions for modern production among back- 
ward peoples as laid down in the book. Here, as 
elsewhm*, the foreign state or the metropolitan |^er 
(backward pix>pb*8 have no state, they have administra- 
tion) is ox()ecting to perform the three functions 
mentioned by the author on p. 31, m., (1) main- 
tenance of the supply of exports from the territory, 
(2) proteciioii of the profitabili'y of foreign invest- 
ments in the territory, and <3) development among 
the natives of a market for its own manufactured 
proiiucts. Obviously, Mrs. Knowles and Mrs. Vera 
Anstey’.-i text-books do not fit in either with the 
author’s theme or its treatment, ft is also idle to 
expect a first-hand study of such a vast topic from 
a university student, yot in the analysis of a subject 
like the conditions of Labour Supply a realistic bias 
is any day preferabjo to the scientific attitude fostered 
in the library of the Royal Empire Society. 

The book contains eight chapters in all. In the 
first, the hislory of the Far Easiern trade is traced 
and the relation between governance of the tropics 
'and the methods of obtaining supplies shown. The 
sccoikI chapter removes the siigrna usuftlly attached 
to terms like ‘backward’ and hiative’ and gives a 
clear-cut analysis of primitive economy. Apart from 
defiiiitions the iritortist of the second chapter is 
anthroplogical. The third deals with crops and 
methous of production and is very exhaustive. Yet 
the reader’s curiousity remains slightly unsatisfied 
inasmuch as the vital connection between excessive 
poptilation in the tropic.al zones and cropping and 
methods of cultivation is not shown, (Appendix A 
is too slight to be of much use) the same deficiency 
is reHj.)orisibIe for the weakness of chapter five in the 
matter of de.scription. But the organizations of 
principal tiopical cro]>s as given in the appendix to 
chapter III and the coiiclitions of labour supply 
(chapter IV) are admirably described. In chapters Vl 
and VII the peasant production is compared and 
contrasted with the plantation system in favour of 
the former, in the long run. The .author thus 
indicat<‘s the (rend of assimilations of capitalistic 
economy, ‘Svithont Governmental support, systems of 
prodnelion w^hich rely on simple wage labour are 
declining relatively to those which use labour on 
Home co-operative basis of free contract. The native 
is gradually increasing his possession of capital, 
cither individually or co-operatively; but even where 
his position is entirely that of a cultivator or supply- 
ing foreign-owned factories, a contract on final prices 
gives him an interest in the entire process of produc- 
tion. and makt*s him to some extent participate in 
the risk- -and the profits— of changes in the market 
demand for the finished product. The position of 
the European investor under these conditions de))endB 
less upon politi(‘.fll privilege and more upon competi- 
tive function in the processes of production.” (P. 218.) 
Appimdix B gives highly interesting figures of areas 
alienated to foreign holders in freehmd or long lease- 
hold, and of areas reserved for native occupancy 
where the Imperial Government has assumed owner- 
ship of all land. » 

It is clear from the above that this excellent book 
is invaluable for the student of modem economic 
history, particularly in that phase of it which is 
known as Imperialism. The impact of foreign 
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capitalism on the inclij^erious economy of backward 
peo()le8 is a fact of supreme imix>rtanco to both 
parties concerned. Nearly all major problems taxing 
the world today can be understood in its terras. 
The implications of the incidence are of course not 
discussed in the book, the chief quality of which 
consists in an unbiassed account of the facts of the 
situation. As the facts arc allowed to speak for 
themselves, quotations from Marxist pamphlets are 
out of court. The two delicdencics mentioned above — 
they are not defects— c/t., the slight preponderance 
of the interest in African tropics and the neglect of 
the fX)pulaliou problem can oe easily corrected by 
the Kconomic Handbook of the Pacific Arcias, parti- 
cularly certain sections of chapters 1, 2, and 3 for 
Population, Land Lfilization, Food Production, and 
Consumption, edited by Mr. F. V. Field and publish- 
ed in April 1934 for the Tnstitutc of Pacific liclations. 
An appendix on Foreign investments would have 
been a welcome feature of this truly useful and 
de]jendable book. 

Dhuiuati Miikek.ii 

THi: UCTOBElf UP:V0LUTI0N : % 

Joseph Stfiluiy hiternniionnl Publishers. ]Ve:o York 
Pnf}e ^ lf)0. J)i. PIS. 

The hook consists of a number of articles and 
speeches by the present Dictator of the Russian 
proletariate running over a number of years from 
1018 to 1927. What is at once the merit and the 
limitation of the book is that it was not written 
as a whole, with the result that readers who arc not 
fairly familiar with the domestic atmosphere of 
Russia after the war, will not find it very illiuninat- 
ing. But, on (he other hand, w’o glean here a 
first-hand intimacy with the problems that haiassed 
the communist party in the nrst yeai-s of its dictator- 
ship. Here also wo learn of the beginnings of the 
notorious Stalin -Trotsky controversy, and taste a 
little of its vituperative bitterness. 

With regard to the October Revolution Stalin 
says that it was not a purely “proletarian revolution” 
but a “happy combination” of it with a “peasant 
war.” “The October Revolution proved that the 
proletariat can seize power ami maintain it, provided 
It is able to wrest the middle strata, especially the 
peasantry, from the capitalist classes, provided it 
Knows now to transform these strata from reservi^s 
of capitaJi6m into reserves of the proletariat.” But 
peasants do not exhaust the middfle strata. There 
are the oppressed nationalities, which though con- 
sisting mainly of workers and peasants, arc neverthe- 
less oppressed as nationalities. Revolution, to be 
<?omplete therefore, must realize the combination 
of “proletarian revolution” with not only a “peasant 
war,” but also a “national war.” 

Stalin is the high-pricst of Leninism and is 
therefore pitilessly jealous of any intrusions of 
Trotskyism. “What can there be in common,” he 
says, “between Lenin’s Bolshevik theses and the 
anti- Bolshevik scheme of comrade Trotsky with its 
'playing at seizing power* ? where do people ' get 
this passion of comparing a hovel to Mont JBIanc?” 
“'^'es, that is true,’* he also remarks, “Comrade 
Trotsky really fought well during October. But 
comrade Trotsky was not the only one who fought 
well during the period of October. In general I 
must state that during a victorious uprising, when 
the enemy is isolated and the rebellion is spreading, 
it is not difficult to fight well. In such moments, 
■even .backward people become heroes.” Moreover, 


“there is good reason for saying that an obliging 
l)car is more dangerous than an enemy.” 

This in 1924, when Trotsky was still a “comrade.” 
And now when the 'obliging bear’ is not even 
obliging, what is he to be likened to ? Indeed, on a 
careful reading of the book, one resonably suspects- 
that the present publication itself is part of an 
organized attack against the doctrines of Trotsky,, 
which have been characterized as a repudiation o£ 
Leninism. 


DADD : Bf/ Pandit Kshitinujhan Sen, Sastriy 
M.A.. Principal^ Vidi/abhavapiy Santiniketan, 
Published by Visva-Bharnti Book shop, 2 If) 
(brnwallis Street. Pp. A'+hTJ. Piice Rs. 4, 

This standard collection of the sayings, in Hindi, 
of the medieval saint and reformer Dadu is the 
fruit of years of laliour on the yiart of the author. 
For making this collection he has not depended 
merely on the printed sayings of the saint, nor even 
on manuscript collections also. He has travelled 
in various parts of India and gleaned from many 
fields, laying under contribution both sannyasimv 
and householders. 

The get-up of the book is commendable. 

The book opens with an introduction by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. In it one mystic and reformer in- 
troduces and shows his appreciation of a great 

predecessor. There is a biographical sketch of Dadu 
and there are Bengali translations of his ssyings 
with the editor’s commentaries and r< flections. 
Altogether, it is a most valuable work which 

Principal Ksbiiimohan Sen has produced. It ought 
to be translated into Hindi and other vernaculars 
of India and into Fnglish -with the author’s permis- 
sion, of cours(* ! 

JAIiACHARI: Pnj Satyacharan LahUy 

M.A.y PIf. D. Published by Satyeudra Nath Sen 
(jupkiy B. Sc\y i)0 Kailas Bose Street. /^. 18U. 
Pn.ee Rs, 2-4 

This is a zoological work on ivaders and other 
aquatic birds. The printing, paper and illustrations 
are excellent. l)r. Satyacharan Laha is an authority 
on ornithology. He has not only studied all authoritia- 
tive works on Indian birds, but has extended and 
deepened his knowledge of the subject by years of 
personal observation. His extensive travels in hill 
and dale and his very Avell kept aviary in his garden- 
house at Agarpara have given him facilities for such 
observation. lie loves his birds and takes care of 
them with all a bird-lover’s affection and the birds 
reciprocate this sentiment and have confidence in 
him. 

His book may be depended upon as giving an 
interesting and accurate account of the birds 
treated of in it. 

C. 

GUJARATI 

KHAMBHAT NO ITIHAS : By Ratmfmni 
Ihio BhimraOf B. A., published by the Cambay 
State, printed at the Kumar PHntery, Ahmedabaa, 
Cloth hound : Illustrated. Pp. 276. Price Rs. 4~8J) 
(1035). 

This splendid monograph, consisting of the History 
of Cambay, from the earliest times to the present 
owes *it8 existence to the (1) idea of its Ex-Uewan, 
Dewan-Bahadur N. D. Mehta, (2) the liberality of 
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M. Km the reigniDg Nawab Saheb and (3) the pen 
and assiduity of the compiler. He is not a new hand 
in this line. He has to bis credit an exemplary 
monograph on Ahmedabad, the capital of 
Gujarat, and a treatise on shipping in Gujarat. 
Cambay has played a prominent part in the ancient, 
and mediev^al historjr of Gujarat, on account of its 
geographical situation. Its harbour having silted 
up in modern times and during the later Muhammadan 
and Miratha rule in Gujarat no one having cared to 
restore it to its former state, the place has lost its 
pristine importance. Jains in earlier days and 

r Muhammadans later made it what it was, and every 
important detail of that making has boon set out 
in an interesting way, but not without chapter and 
verse, by the writer. Old Sanskrit and recent Persian 
and all other available sources like the English Factory 
'Report have been ransacked, and the materials thus 
laboriously collected have been presented in a form, 
which should serve as a model to other workers 
ill the same field. Besides Jains and Muhammadans, 
ilorahs and Parsis have in their own way lent glory 
and importance to Cambay ; their writings bear 
loaliraony to it and they could have been consulted 
with advantage, and the defect of absence of reference 
to them removed. A number of mayjs, and illustrations 
r of persons and places, appendices and bibliographies 
" bear witness to the thoroughness with which the 
task has Wn accomplished. We sincerely congratulate 
the author. 


S ARAL R A JY A SHA8TR A : By Dr. Jyotindm 
M. Mehta, M, A., Ph. Professor of History 
Baroda College. Printed at the Sudharak Printing 
Press, Baroda, Cloth bound, Pp, 272, Price 
Re. U6-6 (1955). 

H. H. the Maharaja Gaikwad had felt for a long 
time the absence and need in the vernacular 
his State of an easy book on the science of Politics. 
He entrusted the work of supplying the need to 
Dr. Mehta who was eminently fitted to do it, on 
account of his close study of the subject in Europe. 
Dr Mehta envisages the subject from both points of 
view old and new, and traces its gradual development 
from the times of Aristotle and Plato to Adam 
Smith and later authorities in the line. The ideas 
underlying the subject are alien to Eastern minds 
and therefore he has, with the help of friends, 
managed to evolve a vocabulary in Gujarati, which 
renders very good service ; however, we wish to point 
out that a more cultured word could have oeen 
used to describe Cdalition Ministry than KhieJiadium 
M(indal and that Jurisprudence is more a Kayda 
Shastra than a Dharmashasira. A novel and very 
useful feiiture of the book is the appendix which 
gives a succinct account of the European authors 
quoted in the work, with the names of their books. 
There is a very good index at the end. Altogether 
the book has been very carefully and ably compiled. 

K. M. J. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The School Act of Saskatchewan 

In my article ‘^A few Thoughts on the Report 
of the Moslem Education Advisory CJommittee’^ I 
have referred to the School Act of Saskatchewan at 
p. 444, and have suggested that let what we pay as 
oducatioii cess come back to us for the benefit of 
our children : and let what the Muhaniraadans pay 
go back to th(‘m for their children. I have been 
asked by several friends interested in education to 
give the scheme of the Act, which 1 summarize 
below. 

The scheme of the Act seems to bo this. “There 
is a power given to the community after certain 
preliminary steps to erect a public school district. 
Whether there is to be such a district or not is 
decided by vote, and by the result of that vote the 
majority binds the minority. If the district is 
erected and nothing more is done, then all persons 
holding property in the district are assessable for 
school rates. The religious complexion of the school 
as between Protestant and Catholic is controlled by 
the majority who have voted for the creation of the 
district. But there is a conscience clause to protect 
parents having their children instructed in religious 
education which is not to their liking. There is, how- 
ever, a power given to the minority, vrhich means 
the members of the religious faith, be it Protestant 
or Catholic, who form the minority (for no other 
faiths have in this matter official recognition) to 
establish a separate school district with a separate 
(school of their own religious complexion. In such a 
ease the rate-payers ostiublishing such a district ore 


only liable for their self-imposed rate and not for 
public school rates. The legislation .as to the for, -na- 
tion and form of the assessment roll provides for a 
return by each assessable person, and prescribes a 
descriptive entry of P. H. 8. (public school supporter) 
or S. S. S. (separate s^-hool supjwrter), as the case 
may be.” 

“In this arrangement there are two guiding 
principles. The first is that after a vote the majority 
binds the minority. The majority settle as against 
the minority whether there shall be a district at all 
(there is a provision for the erection of a district on 
the motion of the Minister of Education, but this 
may be disregarded as extraneous to che present 
question). The second is that it is the criterion of 
religious faith whii^h forms what may be call^ the 
subordinate constituency; and here again the majority 
compels the minority, either establishing or refusing 
to establish a separate school. If the school is 
established all must be rated.” 

“It is true that the subordinate constituency form 
the minority of the whole constituency. As suen they 
would have been assessed as public school supporters, 
were it not for the special exemption which is to be 
found in S. 39 of the school Act. But it is the very 
enfranchisement from the liability to pay public 
school rates that they get as a community which 
subjecte them to the rule, so to speak, of the majority 
of their own community to pay the special school 
rates.” 

“It is evident that there is a great practical 
advantage in working the scheme. For the minojity 
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ooQstituency to come to a common sense ilctermination 
as to whether they shall or shall not establish a 
separate school it. is necessary that they shall calculate 
what as8e.ssments are available. If the relikfious test 
is taken, that is simple enouj^h.” 

18, 4. 19li5. Jaiindra Mohan Datta 


“Bongil dovernmeut’s Proposals on the 
Delimitation of Constituencies’’ 

To 

Tho Editor, 

The Moiffirn Rrv'if‘/r 
8ir, 

In bis article on Heni^al (.iovernni'Mit Proposals 
on the Deli miration of ( Constituencies Mr. J. M. 
D.itta has exposed the rcul imMirn of rnc claims 
made by the Muslim Chamber of tJonimercc. I bej^ 
to add here certain other facts, whi«'h will i!;o to 
show the real nature of tho Muslim (vhirnher. 

Mr. i^ivitui; oral evidence on behalf of the 

Muslim Chamber of (Uommorce bef/u*o the llen^al 
Provincial Advisory Comniittoo, said : have 

54 out of 104 such members who arc <lomicil<Hi in 
Bengal, living here for about tho last 40 years.” 
From tho Report of tho Tliinl Annual General 
Mtieting of the Muslini (jhamber of 0)nini(;rco held 
on the. 20th. Feb. 1085, and published lUiieh later, 
wo find the total of the Muslim (Jhamhers member- 
ship to be 98 at present, of which 11 arc limited 
companies [see pp. 57—01 of rhe R-port.]. We 
also find that during tho year under U •p<)rt. k e., 
during 19 U, 25 new members were eh^cicd |.s<‘e 
pp. 11-15 of the Report]. This brings down the 
total to 73 at tho end of We find from the 

proceedings of the Second Annual General meeting 
field on the 28th February 19.84, that 21 new 
members were elected during the year 1933 [see pp. 
65 -00 of the R**.port]. This brings down the total 
to 52 at the end of 1932. 

But their representative giving evidence before 
the Committee on the 25th January 1933 claimed 
to have 104 racml)er8 1 For is not 52 x 2=104 : 
and have not the Muhammadans acvjuired the 
necessary weigh tage ? 


Then, of the 8 Limited Companies, of which 
much was sought to be made out in the written 
memorandum, Himalaya Insuranco Co. Ltd. with a 
capital of 500,000 is one. We find from the 

Insurance Directory of Mr. S. L. Tuli, that its 
Board of Directors consists of t—l. Mr. K. B. Ghosh, b.l, 
Solicitor (Calcutta)— Chairman. 2. Mr. A. J. Gan^ee 
3. Mr. 8. R. Ghosh, Advocate, 4. Mr. R. Banerjee. 

6. Mr. N. Rajabally, (ex-Ofllcio). Mr. Bajabally is the 
Managing Agent. So ofit of the 5 directors^ 3 are 
admittedly Hindus ; ^r. Gangiee is iiossibly a 

Muhiniinadan, while Mr. Rajabally is a Director. 
ex-Otficio. But still the whole company must be; 
regarded as a Muhammadan one, and its entire \ 
capital would go to swell the importance of the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

Now, ii word or two jis regards . its other members, 
Khan Bahadur Syed Mo.shtequa Balehcen is n 
prominent member, fic was the Sub-Registrar of 
(Calcutta until a few years ago and is a government 
pen*-*ion'.T. What trade connections he has. since 
then developed, vv<^ do not know ; but does he pay 
any income-tax f.jr hi.s new i>rofession ; or has he 
got any trade license from the ('Jalcu'tta Corporation 
or from his home municipality ? Khan Bahadur 
xVbdnl Mom in is another such member. Ho is a 
]>rominent member of the Oalciittii Corporation : 
does he hold any trade license from the Corporatixm ? 
Mr. Md. Vnrul lliuj Chowdhury. B.i;, is another 
member of the Cnamber ; who is more well-known, 
as an Advocate than as a businessman. 

We arc told, but we are not sure, that Adamjee 
Hajee Dawood and Co. litd., was originally regist(A*ed 
at Bombay. 

8o, this politician- Bombay ‘ merchant 
alliance must have a seat in tho Bengal Legislature 
to give the Muhammadans a communal majority. 
Why are they not trying for a seat in the Federal 
Legislature, when they control “about 75 per cent 
of India’s coa.stal trade and over one-third' of 
Bengal’s Salt trade” especially as Customs* is a 
Federal subject ? 


25. 9. 35. 


Yours faithfully, 
Hnri Dhan Ganguly 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 

“God Prajapati creator of the universe, divided himself into two : thus were man and 
his consort ('.reiit.ed.” This idea finds a formal expression in one of tho gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon, Ardhamriswara, a half-male and half-female figure in which Siva and Gauri are 
united together. The Kalika-purana has an interesting story about the origin of Ardhana/riswom, 
This uniejue concept finds a fresh and adequate expression in Nandalal Bose’s painting, 
Ardfwnnruswarn. 



TRAINING INDIANS FOR MILITARY CAREERS * 

IV: ARE THE ABRANilEMENTS ADEttUATE TO OUR NATIONAL NEEDS ? 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 


Hlnsf rated with pholoy 

I 

S O f.MF f have not dealt with the professional 
ediuiation that is jjiven to the j^entleinen- 
cadets at the Indian Military Aoideniy, 
Dehra Dun. I havt! pin po-tdy rid rained fr.an doing 
HO. Being of fundamiMital importance to thu 
future widMx'iiig of India, such eduiMtioii deserved 
to he <*on-iidered at some length. 

The aim set hetore the condui’tors of the 
Academy wa^ aiuliorir.ativfly in lirntnl hy the 
( A>mmander-in-Chief (Sir Idiilip (Jhetw.»de) in a 
speech that ho made on Deci inlier 10, lOdi, ab-mt 
two niontlis after I he actual open in g of the 
inshtntitin. It was to allord cidets ‘*iii every 
re-pe'*t the same faeilities that an* given to young 
British otliccrs at Woolwich ami Saadnurst.’^ 


rapJfs by the Ant If nr 

Army. Many persons (not all Indians), neverthe- 
continue to speak of the institution as the 
“Indian Sandhurst.’' 

Tins appellation is manifestly wrong. Whethet 
the facilities provided are adequate or not, the 
intention certainly is to diiplirate both those 
British institutions for training otlicers for various 
arms, except the ;iir corps. 

II 

There exist two “wings*' at tho Dehra Duu 
Acidemy— ilie “Woolwich wing” and the 
“Sindhurst wing.” Tin's bifiircxlion had not 
taken place at the time the Cominander-in-(Jhief 
spike iherc towards the end of IddJ. 

That fact docs not necessarily connote that 



Tho conunodious rcsidoaco of the Cjirnnmiaat at tho Indian Military Academy 


The reference to Woolwich as well as 
Sandhurst shows that the A«M<leiny was designed 
for a dual purpose— to train orfi'sers for the 
artillery, the engineering an i other technical arms 
as well as for the general fighting units of the 

* The throe proijoding articles of this series 
appeared iu TIm Modern Rmim for Aagusc, Septl.nbjr 
and October, 1935. 

70^8 


the decision to provide facilities for training 
young men for the artillery, engineering and 
kindred arms was taken subsequent to the 
establishment of the institution. The “Woolwich 
wing” could not come into being until that 
institution had functioned for a year because it 
was deemed wise to permit all entrants to obtain 
general grounding for two terms — or “hiilfs,” as 
they are calleU— before specializing for any ^of 
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the technical arms. By then, no doubt, the 
Commandant and his staff would be in a position 
to determine whether the applicants were fitted, 
by their knowledge of mathematics, physical 
science and the like, to have a fair chance to 
qualify for a commission in the artillery, 
engineers, signals, etcetera.**’ 


It was stat(Ml in the rules governing the 
admission of candidates to the Acad(3my, published 
in the (in \ rite of Imlia on February 0, 1032, that 
the same competitive examination was to be held 
for the selection of candidates for all arms. Even 
the young men desirous of obtaining commissions 
in the air arm were to sit for the same test, 
thoinrh (on the score of expense) it had been 
decidt'd not to provide facilities for training them 
in India and they would have to go to Cranwell 
(England) for the purpose. These particular 
young men could, if they liked, put in an 
application also for entering the Dchra Dun 
Academy without having to pay an additional 
fee— an importiint consideration for middle class 
parents. 

in 

I put down these facts in fairness to the author- 
ities. Often, however, the phraseology in which 

• I detest this word — etcetera and refrain from 
using it in my writings. It is unavoidable in this 
iiisrsnce. Tanks must be among the services it 
comprehends, to which vxivps Indians will, I assume, 

be .admitted in time. 


statements of this description appear in print is 
such that even Indians, esteemed for their 
intelligoneo, miss important points in them. 

And no wonder. Since the Indian Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857 until quite recently, Indians were 
shut out of the higher rank in the army. Those 
who chose to serve as the Viceroy’s Commissioned 
officers (in reality, as “glorified 
N.C.O.s*) had not troubled inuch 
to eqi^ip themselves wi-th 
education of the modern type. 

All Indians who did not 
belong to certain races, castes 
and classes arbitrarily styled as 
“martial” by the officials, 
were kept out of the army. 
They could not enter even the 
forces organized upon a voluntary 
basis. No Officers’ Training 
Corps were attached to Indian 
Tin ivorsi ties. 

The military science, therefore, 
remained a sealed treasure tp 
“educated Indians”— to use a 
common phrase. The generation 
now in the saddle grow up in 
ignorance of the most elementary 
matters pertaining to national 
defence. Such ignorance bred 
apathy ; and this apathy, I fear, 
will not disappear until defence 
becomes our responsibility not 
only on paj)er but in reality. 

IV 

This hick of knowledge of 
military affairs, for which no 
Indian is to blame, has been 
responsible, to no small extent, for the misreading 
of more than one statement relating to “Army. 
Indianization.” I referred, in a previous article, 
to a mistake that was made in connection with 
the Royal Indian Militiiry College, Dehra Dun, 
opened by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales in 
Fel)riiarv, 1922. It was considered to be an 
institution analogous to the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, whereas it was no more than 
a “public school” paid for out of the Indian 
Military Budget. 

Even a more grievous mistake was made 
when “Indianization” was taken by our people 
to mean merely the replacement of the British 
with Indian officers. That process would have 
been comparatively simple, as a battalion has, I 
believe, thirteen such officers during peace and 
twelve during war. 

That understanding was found to be wrong. 
After “Indianization” had been talked about for 
many years, it suddenly transpired that the 
whole middle structure of the army had to go— 
that 'With the British officers, the “glorified 
N.C.O.’s,” sixteen in a battalion I believe, had to 
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go, too— not from the entire Indian Army but 
only from the units to be “Indianized,” 

“Indianization” became thereby a much more 
complicated, onerous, expensive and slow task. 
It spelled, moreover, disappointment to the races, 
castes and classes that had been the proud 
recipients of the Viceroy’s Commission— dis- 
appointment with which they would associate 
“educated Indians.” 

V 

, If our people had realized, when the Academy 
was being started at Dehra Dun, that it was 
meant to be a “Woolwhich” as well as a 
“Sandhurst,” some of the Indians who, during recent 
years, have exhibited interest in matters pertaining 
to Indian defence, might have questioned the 

wisdom of such action. The advisability of 

providing facilities for such purposes was care- 
fully considered by a committee appointed in 
June, 192S, under the chairmanship of the 
Chief of the General Staff* in India (Major- 
General Sir Andrew Skeen) and comprising, 
among others : 

(1) Pandit Moti Lai Nehru 

(who, on account of the Indian 

National Congress policy, was 

unable to serve) ; 

(2) Mr. M. A. Jinnah ; 

(d) The Hon’ble Sardar (now 

Sir) Jogendra Singh ; 

(4) The Iloa’ble Sir Phiroze 
Seth n a ; 

(o) Dewan Pahadur (now 
Sir) M. Ram Chandra Ran ; 

(6 The Nawal) Sir Sahibzada 
Abdul Quaiyam ; 

(7 ) Subadar-Major and Hon.- 
Captain Sardar Hahadur Hira 
Singh ; 

(8) Dr. (now Sir) Zia-ud-Diri 
Ahmad ; 

(9) CJaptaiii J. N. Bannerjcc ; 

(10) Major Thakur Zorawar 
Singh ; 

(11) Risaldar-M a j o r a n d 
Hony.-Captain Sardar Bahadur 
Kaji Gal Nawaz Khan ; and 

(12) Major Bala Sahib Dafle. 

This Committee— or “the so-calletl Skeen 
Committee,” as Sir Philip Chetwo<le ciills it— 

declared that the Indian Millitary College 

^^hould, at first, take the place of Sandhurst. 
‘'At a later date it might bec4)me a combined 
institution providing also the facilities of 
Woolwich.” 

The first contingents of Indian cadets who 
were allowed to “qualify for the artillery, 

engineer, signal, tank and air arms should,” 
in their opinion, receive their preliminary 
military training at Woolwich and Crknwell, 
because the arrangements there would “be 


generally more economical than the provision 
at the outset of duplicate faculties in India.” 

While the committee had no doubt that the 
reproduction in, an Indian academy of the 
Cambridge and 'Chatham courses supplemented 
with training at an engineering establishment 
such as the Thomason College of Engineering 
at Roorkee “might, when the time comes, provide 
the nucleus of a counterfeit,” it would 
nevertheless, they thought, “be long before it would 
be economical to duplicate machinery of this 
kind.” 

On the score of efficiency, too, the Committee 
urged that such Indian cadets be sent for many 
years to come, to England for such training. 
“For a very considerable time also it would be 
desirable,” they wrote, that “British and Indian 
officers should receive their ‘post-grad unte’ 
training from the same source.” They, therefore, 
laid down that young Indians desirous of serving 
as engineers should be sent to (Chatham and 
Cambridge and those for the artillery to Lark-bill. 

Yet these weighty considerations have b/^eii 
brushed aside— and, so far as 1 am aware, with- 


out an explanation. No development in Indian 
engineering establishments has, within my know- 
lecige, taken place since these wonls were 
written that would render them obsolete. 

VI 

The military studies in the case of cadets, 
whether incorporated in the “Woolwich wing” or 
the “vSandhurst wing,” are squeezed into a 
crowded morning. As stated in the preceding 
article, the portion previous to breakfast is taken 
up with parades and “P. T.” (physical training) 
exercises. The remaining hours until luncheon 
could be devoted exclusively to the study of, the 
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r^cience of warfare, if the acaciemic education of 
the cadets, particularly most of those who have 
entered through the army, did not fall below 
the requirements of the Academy authori- 
ties I referred last month to this severe handicap 
and tliorefon^ will not enlarge upon it. 

Tile HlttMiipl is made, m^verthcless, to teach 
the ca<l(‘ts tlie elements of strategy, tactics, 
military organization and administration. They 
also stmly, in outline, military history and the 
general t>rinciples of military law. 

VJI 

Some practical work is also done to supple- 
ment this theoretical training. Cadet sergeants 
and other N. C. O.’s are, occasionally permitted 
to take the parades to habituate them to command. 

Hands unsoiled by manual labour of any 
description, when pul to tlie rough u&e re<{uirc(l of 
them even in mimic reproduction of war conditions 
for instructional purposes, lose sonn* of their 
softness. The process is far from pleasant. 

Town-lned cadets who have not even amused 
themsc'lves hy cultivating flowers in the grounds 
surrounding the houses in wliich they were 
brought up (supposing* tliat th<‘ir houses were 
set in eomjiounds instead of standing flush wu'lh 
the street and cheek by jowl willi dwellings on 
either side) suffer, no douht, when put to <ligging 
trenches ami laying down barbed wire enuingle- 
merns. It someliires haj)p<‘ns (hat a finger is 
mistaken for the post to which (lie Avire is to he 
lixed and (lie violent collision of (he 
hall) \\i»h ihe human flesh gives the eadet his 
first baptism of blood. 

Then, too, out-door map-reading, at night, 
may involve a little hardship. If the young 
man <loes not pos^ess or lias not acquired the 
seii'-e ()[ time or the hump of location (indispen- 
sible fa<-uliies in a military leader), he may lose 
his way in tin* dark and get back to his (juarters 
too la 1.0 for dinner, which is served punctually 
at tlio Mppoinlcjl liour and can lie partaken of 
only il the c idet is in bis “mess kit” 

All the ‘■.-hops” on the Aca<lcmy grounds 
ar(‘ njx-rated by a single contractor- the young 
Punjabi I mentioned in another arti<‘le a.^ the 
eatfMor- under the Avatcliful eye of the Oom- 
maridant and Ills a.ssistant.s, and are clo«efi at 
(jertain times. Nor can cadets “break bounds” 
as they ydeaso. Mi-sing a meal, therofore, 
occasion^ some hardship- and act.«, 1 hope, as 
a «nur to the development of a keen appreciation 
of time and direction. 

Mounts are kept in stables across the motor 
road connecting Debra Dun — the rail-head — 
with tlie military sanatoiium at Chakrata. 
I'qiiitntion is so popular with the young men 
some of whom have done little riding before 
they come to Dehni Dun, that there generally 
are more applications than horses, especially on 
a Sunday, when Ihe general Academy routine 
ie rQlaxed. 


The cadets are, I am happy to say, taught 
wood-woiking and motor-mechanics. Judging by 
the equipment in the workshops, these courses 
mu.st be very elementary. I have seen schools 
in Europe and the United States of America 
where the arrangements for giving manual 
training to boys (not adults, as are the cadets) 
were much more thorough-going. 

I may at hi that the 3^11 ng men admitted to 
the “Woolwich wing” are^ given a more intensive 
course in mathematics and physics and chemistry, 
Coiisi(l(;nd)le attention has been given to equipp- 
ing the laboratories; though many a high school 
in small towns in the United States of America 
vi^^ited by ino is better fittctl than the Academy. 

VIH 

From time to time the yirogress made by 
cadets is tested. Some of the examinations arc 
held, without prior notice, and are written, viva 
voce and practical. The results thus obtained 
arc considered together with the marks given by 
instruciors on general work through the term 
and the condition in Avhich tlic note books are 
kept 

The number of marks obtained by a eadet 
are not published; but if he has failed to make 
the progre.«s rc(piir(‘(l of him, he is w'arned by 
the Ckininmnder of the (.’ompany in which ho is 
incorporated, the (’ornmander being invariably 
one of the instructors. If he tloes not “pull up,” 
as the expression goes he is reported to the 
(commandant, who may drop him a t(^rm or even 
(lismi.ss him from the Academy. 

Physical effiei« ncy is al-o tested from time to 
time. These tests arc: 

100 yards sprint, for speed; 

high jump, for agility; 

long jump, for dash; 

putting the weight, tor strength; and 

mile run, lor enduriincc. 

The percentage of cablets who, for one cause 
or anotln*r, ai« sent away or drop out, is rather 
high eonqiarod with the numher of entrants. Of 
the forty who (M)nsriliitcd the original bateh, 
eleven did not appear in the final examination. 
This i.s a serious matter and must he taken into 
con^idcralion when calculating the pace of “army 
liidianiziiiori.” 

The final examination is held at the conclu- 
sion of the fifth term— or after two-and-a-half 
years’ training. The papers are set by Army 
Headquarters and examiners sent from there also 
conduct oral and pra(»tical teats. 

IX 

Though by successfully passing these tests 
the cadet earns his title to receive the Com- 
mis.sion* signed by his Excellency the Viceroy 

* This Coinmi'*Hion must not be confused with 
the King’s Comniission. Further reference to it is made 
later in the article. 
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Work going on on one of the quorterH, since completed 


in hehalf of His Majesty the King-Kmperor, his 
(raining is far from ooinplcte. If he has elected 
(0 (Miter the engineers, he must repair to the 
rhomiHoii Collegia at Koorkee for a courso in 
Migineering that will keep him there for three 
year-. If he is to go into the infantry or 
cavalry, h(3 is attached to a British battalion for 
:i year’s practi(»al training. 

Ah 1 noted in tiie initial article of this series, 
many British officers think that the science of 
N\arfar(^ cannot be taught at any academy, but 
nui-t bo learnt while a young man is actually 
orving in a fighting unit. This practical train- 
ing, as believers in the academy iileal would call 
’<(, is, therefore, all-important. Upon it will 
lepend, in no small measuie, the success or 
tlierwise of the young man in the profession 
dmt he has chosen for himself or into which 
tmbitioiis relatives have pushed him. 

Will a British battalion put its back into 
mparting. sucli training to these young Indians 
''ho will occupy positions that till now constitut- 
1 a close British preserve? Only time can 
iiiiswer this question. 

'Fhe Commission received by these young men 
liffers from that given to the British officers 
’niong whom they will servo. While the 


graduate.- of Sandhurst can command any unit 
British or Indian — those from Dchra Dun can 
command a non-Indian unit only by special 
dispensation.'*' 

The scale of payment in the ca.se of Indians 


Acooiding to a Icrtiiro delivered at Sandhurst 
and nprccliictd in the Boyal Military College 
MjgPzin(‘, Easter, 102:), tliere no likelihood of 
Biiiish gradiial(s s(Mving under Indian graduates of 
that (>)IIege. The lecturer, believed to be an officer 
vilh oonsiderahlt^ army expt riimcc in India, stated 
that Indians obtained their Commissions at an age 
that prc(*huled “the possibility of their rising very 
high.” The few Indians who would go “up in rank ’ 
would logiealJy be posted “to Indianized units, so 
that the Indian may have the opportunity of proving 
that he can produce efficient all-round Indian units. ’ 
When the Indianized “units proved their worth, 
their number may be increased, and the British 
officers in them replaced by Indian cadets from 
Sandhurst.” These Indian otficers would, however, 
“he junior to any British officer in their unit, and 
the British officers so replaced” would “be absorbed 
into other units”. 

This prophecy, if prophecy it was, is being 
fulfilled. What was said of the Indian graduates 
from Randhurat seems to be equally true of those 
from Debra Dun. 
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is lower than that of British officers, rank for 
rant This scale has been adjudged (by non- 
Indinns) to he nde(|uate to Indian needs. 

Human nature is such, however, that Indians 
attached to a British unit are likely to strive to 
maintain their ixxat 'position). The maintenance 
of their i\Kat is likely to involve, among other 
things, drinking, playing bridge for “points” 
(gambling would be regarded as too strong an 
expression), betting at races, and the like. Habits 
of this description have, somehow or other, 
become the hall-mark of a gentleman -especially 
of a military gentleman. 

It would be easier for Indians to acquire 
these habits than some of the other traits of an 
“English gentleman.” Few, I fear, will be able 
to resist these temptations. 

I presume that a “peg” of whisky at the nies.s 
will not cost an Indian aubnlto»*n, because of 
his lower pay, less than it does his British 
comrade of like rank. Nor is an Indian likely 
to be asked to pay less per “point” when he 
has lost at bridge than his fellow British players. 

Army headquarters have, I understand, granted 
a special allowance to the graduates of the Dehra 
Dun Academy serving with a British unit during 
the period of their practical training. The 
eoiisideration thus shown is worthy of commenda- 
tion. 

Hut what will happen when, after the comple- 
tion of Ihe practical training, the Tmlian sub- 
lieutenants are posted to the battalion ? They 
will no doubt fraternize, when off duty, with the 
British offieeivs under whom they will serve. 
Unless there are private resources to fall back 
upon, the pinch is likely to l)e felt then. 

X 

Whatever else this portion of the training 
does, it will help to accelerate the process of 
Anglicization through which, as I wrote in the 
preceding article, the young Indians passed 
during their two-and-a-half years at the 
Academy. As I pointed out, they are not taught 
any Indian language or through any Indian 
language. Nor do they learn anytliing of Indian 
wavs, Indian hi.story, Indian civics or Indian 
culture. 

Whether the scheme under which this training 
i.s given he regarded from a near or from a long 
range -from the point of view of the individual 
or that of the nation— it appears to be faulty. 
By turning the faces of the young men. towards 
the West, it tends to unfit them for 
Eastern life, or at least to mid unnecessarily to 
the expcTise of that life. By so doing it 
introduces complexities in the nation’s existence 
already filled with complications. 

Were India lacking in civilization or even in 
military traditions, there would bo some warrant 
‘‘for this sort of procedure. We have, however, 
our own code of chivalry — our own code of 
gentlemanly conduct. These would constitute, 


in my judgment, a far more sure foundation 
upon which to lay the military superstructure 
than a wholly new and alien basis. 

XI 

I do not blame the Britons who have been 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of 
training Indians for the army for the bias they, 
more consciously tbafl unconsciously, are giving 
towards Anglicizatiorif The ablest among them 
are imperfectly aeejuainted with our history and 
our institutions. They, moreover, are prejudiced 
in favour of the standards to which they, from 
boyhood upwards, have been taught to approximate 
their lives. They consider their ways — their 
institutions— their standards— to be incomparably 
the beat in the world— in any case far superior 
to ours. 

Few Britons will say so in so many words. 
Most of them will, in fact, be too proud to make 
such a statement. To them it is, for one thing, 
a self-evident fact that need not he stated. 

Despite these reticences (which I greatly 
admire) Britions behave in such a manner 
that you would be dense indeed if you did not 
form the inference that they believe the British 
ways are the best. In their ability to suggest 
rather than to as.serf, they are inimitable. 

This faith in the supreme <iuality of their own 
institutions— this faith in themselves— has acted 
as a lever in exalting the British among the 
nations of the world. Without it there would 
have been no (Greater Britain— no Empire. 

But this faith has the “faults of its qualities” ^ 
to use a descriptive expression coined by the 
French. It handicaps Britons in moulding the 
destinies of other nationals. It is difficult -in 
many cases impossible— for them radically to 
depart from the basic principles upon which 
their own institutions are (conducted. 

They may — they will -Uilk of making modifica' 
tions to suit conditions that vary from theirs. 
That talk will he sincere. No question about it 
Every effort will be made to translate it inh 
actuality— honest, genuine and even strenuous 
effort. 

The pull of experience— of inherited e^yierienci 
— will, however, be the other way. Invisibl* 
though that pull be, its strength is tremendous 
It seems, moreover, to be endowed with th« 
quality (exceedingly rare in this world of irn 
perfections) of retaining its strength and eve' 
gaining strength with the lapse of time. 

XII 

Along with this pull has to be considerc* 
another tendency rooted in the rnakers of^ tlij 
policies governing such “Army indianization. 
They have grown up in the belief that onj) 
selected races and castes in India possess marti:t 
qualities. Upon the rest of the Indian populatioi 
tnej have been taught to look as, militarily 
valueless. 
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Cadets at lunch in (he Indian Military Academy Me^s 


Even the martial elements in India were, 
I mil recently, deemed by them fit only to serve 
Js soldiers of the line, capable no <loubt of 
lirowlnj? up non-commissioned officers and 
\i;lorified N. C. O.’s,*' but needinf? to be led by 
aitsiders. 

To us, these notions are nothing but prejudiccjs. 
^Vg can cite history— even comparatively recent 
listory— to prove them to be such. But to little 
)urpose : for prejudices are beyond argument. 

High policy has led the men in authority over 
ndia to make a slight departure from the 
practices pursued since the Indian Sepoy Mutiny. 
N'^ot only has the door to fighting careers been 
pened, a fraction of an inch at a time, since 
he Great War, but young nion belonging to 
he so-called non-martial races and ^ classes have 
Gen permitted to enter the rank in the army 
hrough that chink. 

Have the prejudic(5S disappeared, however ? 
lave British officers accpiired faith in the 
potential qualities of leadership in the young men 
hey have been set to train at the Academy 
ad subsequently in the battalion 7 • 

Unless I am gravely mistaken, that miracle 


has yet to happen. The highest authorities speafc 
of ‘‘Indian iz.ation’' only as an ‘^experiment.’* 
Younger officers, not so choice in the words they 
employ, give voice to their doubts, at times in 
terms to make a patriotic Irnlian despondent 
about his country’s future. 

XIII 

Yet I feel far from despondent. Elsewhere 
in the Empire, not to speak of the outside 
world, people largely of British descent have 
dared to depart from the British ways of 
manufacturing military leaders and have achieved 
noteworthy success. 

Oatiada, as I have pointed out in another 
article, furnishes a shining example. Having 
hardly any “public schools*' and refusing to 
resort to such costly expedients, .she built up a 
system of training at Kingston, Ontario, which 
efficiently serves her requiretnents and provides 
officers even outside the Dominion. 

Had the Plon’ble Alexander MacKenzie, who,* 
as the first Liberal Federal Prime Minister, 
founded the Royal Military College in 1876, no 
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faith in (Janada’a common schools, tliat systfMii 
could never have come into being'. His faith 
in the common people stooil him in gfood stead, 
too, for the Dominion lacked the so-calleil “ruling 
class” which, in his day, filled the military 
a(*ademios and colleges in Enghind—and largely 
does so even today. 

Such stable foundations were laid that 
(.-antula was able to make a contribution to the 
common effort against the (Vntral European 
Powers diirir)g PJlt-lS that made the whole 
world marvel. Each of the throe (-anadian 
divisions in the field was o(ficore<l, from bottom 
to top, by (anadiaiis trained on (^anadian soil, 
(^aiiada was able even to oblige Australia by 
giving her a divisional cominamler. Kingston 
was prou<l of having trained those commanders. 

I attribute the (.'anadian success to : 



Cadets at work at the carpenter’s bench in a 
workshop at the Indian Military Academy 

(1) Canadian competence to devise their own 
arrangements to train army officers ; 

(2) Canadian courage to <lcpart from the 
British pattern, particularly to do without “public 
school” education ; 

(8) Canadian faith in the common people 
and not in any particular class regarding itself 
«s the “ruling class” and being so regarded by 
credulous people ; 

(4) Canadian foresight in training officers 
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on a generous scale— far in excess of the require- 
ments of their skeleton army but with an eye 
to meeting any national emergency that may 
arise ; and 

(o) Canadian wisdom in providing at their 
military college general and technical education 
of a type that would enable cadets who could 
not find a niche in the army to succeed in some 
other avocation. # 

# 

XIV 

As I have stated before, we could not do 
worse than follow the example set by Canada. 
We are too poor to bo able to afford the “public 
school” typo of education on anything like a 
national scale, even if that type of education 
were suited to our genius. If, th<*refore, we «lo 
not trust to the common schools (as did Canada) 
for supplying the military college with the raw 
proiluct, only sons of tin? well-to-do cla-'-r- 
whose parents ani willing to have them subjeeted 
to Anglicizing processes from a tender age, can 
aspire to liold rank in our army. 

We are, moreover, getting a very late start. 
At the fag end of we have loO officers 

with the units iimler Imlianization* and not one 
of thi^in senior enough to l)e deemed lit even to 
be employed as an instructor in the Academy. 

If the Canadian precedent were to be followed 
and young Indians traineil, in large numbtu’s, 
as military leaders, this deficiency might be made 
up in a reasonable span of time. If the 
Canadian practice wercs followed to the exfent 
of giving the young men bberal and lf‘chni(*al , 
education of a high grade, tiiose who cannot be 
alrsorbed in the army would easily find a foot- 
hold, as Canadians tlo, in a similar circumstance, 
in some other avocation. 

Though sin(;e the Mutiny the attention of the 
more inttdligent clashes in India has been turned 
away from the military sphere, through no fault 
of their own, and that sphere has been the refuge 
of unlettered or almost unlettered Indians, the 
spark of manhood is not dead in the country. 
Were a system of training suited to the genius 
of our people devised, I have not the least doubt 
that young men capable of being turned into 
military leaders would bo available in numbers 
mlemiate— or even more than adequate— to the 
needs of our national defence. 

XV 

We must not forget that the military opening 
recently made does not inspire the youth of 
India with a sense of exhilaration. Not even 
is the door leading to the commissioned rank in 
the infantry and cavalry units ajar. The one 
giving admission to the Engineer and other 
technical units has been opened so slightly that 

* « According to an official statement issued in 
September, 1935^, 
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one has to look intently before one is sure that 
it has been opened at all. 

What is still more disappointing, those doors 
lead not into the general body of the Indian 
Army, but into a section partitioned off from 
it. That section has, it is true, been recently 
somewhat extended ; but, even with this extension 
the section is too small to produce much 
enthusiasm. 

The number of graduates that the Dehra 
pun Academy is turning out, does not certainly 
induce such a feeling. 1'he first batch of cadets 
gave India two engineers and the second only 
one “Or three in a whole 3"ear. It looks as if 
anyone .who expects more than three or four 
such commissions to be given in a year is likely 
to court disappointment. 

The “so-called” Skeen Committee recommend- 
ed, on the other hand, that from 1028 no less 
than eight places be set aside at Woolwich for 
Indians. No well-wisher of India could feel 
happy at tiiis steep scaling down of this oppor- 
tunity for young Indians. 

Nor is the position in respect of the number- 
of graduates turned out for the other units 
cheering. The firs< batch yielded 27 and the 
second even less. 

Many of these graduates are of such an age 
that they cannot aspire to rise beyond the rank 
of Captain. Some of them will never wish to 
do so, I am assured, for once they obtain that 
rank their “social ambition” will be gratified. 
“Indianization” will thus “strike a snag,” to use 
a significant plirase of a British acquaintance of 
mine. 

Then, too, the lack of intellectual equipment 
k bound to tell. A goodly percentage of the 
men who get in through the army'' the so-called 
“A” cadets— may be able to acquire, while at the 
Academy, a certain facility for speaking English ; 
but their educational foundation is, as a rule, 
too poor to enable them to rise very high in 
these days of scientific warfare, even if age did 
not forbid such rise. 

XVI 

Though the Academy is in its fourth year, 
it has a total enrolment of only 175 cadets. 
Something like 25 seats remain empty. The 
explanation given is, I understand, that the 
Indian States have not availed themselves of 
the reservations made for them. This term, I 
believe, they have between them (nearly 600 
units) sent only one cadet. What can be the 
matter ? 

That cannot be the whole explanation. In 
all probability the number of vacancies for Indian 
ofiioers in the division in process of Indianization 


do not warrant the authorities in turning out 
more graduates. 

The difficulty is created by the dearth of 
opportunity, not by the dearth of suitable young 
men. Once young Indians find that the door 
to the Commissioned rank is wide open and the 
conditions of admission are such that Indians 
reared in families that do not use English as the 
common medium of conversation can enter 
without reference to their race, caste, or class, 
there will be more candidates than can be 
accommodated even in an Academy adequate to 
fill the requirements of Indian defence, without 
external aid. 

XVII 

And how is India ever to be, militarily, self- 
sufficing, even if all the 200 seats remain filled 
all the time ? Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that all the cadets, without a single excep- 
tion, get through smjcess fully, each at the end 
of his fifth term, oven then the graduates of 
the Academy could not bulk sufficiently to repair 
a corner of the wastage that is taking place, 
year by year, in the officer-ranks of the Indian 
Army. 

How far the Academy falls short of even the 
standard laid down by the post-war (O^Shea) 
Committee of experts appointed by Lord 
Rawlinscm, can be seen from the figures abstracted 
by Dr. B. S. Moonje in the minute dated 
tluly loth, 1931 that he appended to the report 
made by the Indian Military College (’ominittee 
(presided over by Sir Philip Chetvvode). The 
strength of the military college for India 
prescribed by the 1921 Committee was : 

“During the first period approximately 330. 
during the second and third periods approximnlely 
from 750 to 1,000, giving an average annual output 
of 110 during the first period to meet the 
requircmeiUs of the Indian Army and the Indian 
State forces and in the succeeding periods such 
output as will meet the increased demand.” 

It may be of interest to our people to know 
that Canada maintains a military college in 
Avhich there are more cadets (108)* than there 
are at Dehra Dun (175). And Canada, let me 
remind them, has only about one-thirty-fifth of 
our population ; and she has no turbulent border 
like our North-West frontier. 

Here is an indication to us as to how far 
short of the Dominion stage we are, and how 
hopelessly inadequate is the machinery to advance 
us to that stage. 

* Canada Year Bool‘s 1934*35, published by 
Authority of the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Ottawa. King’s Printer, 1935. 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Mr. C. L. ViahvvakariTia, Assistant Secretary, 
I4th U. P, Secondary Education Conference, 
held last month at Cawnpore, writes : 

“Mrs. Soiuia Bosk, jj.a., Principal, Balika 
Vidyalaya Intermo(iiate Colle^^e, Cawnpore, who 
was elected C’hairinun of the Reception Committee 
of the J Ith Session of tlie IJ. P. Secondary 
Education Association, cj,rries behind her a long: 
teaching: experience of 20 years, and is one of 
the foremost women cduoationists of the Province. 
She is the first Lady Vice-President of the 
U. P. S. E. A., which is a re/;dstered l)ody, and 
is rcco^niizcd by the (Government of U. as 
being: the only representative organization of 
U. P. Secondary Teachers’ of Aided Institutions. 
She liad been for some time in the past the 
Headmistress of well known institutions like 
(jiridih (Jrirls’ High School, Jagat Taran Cirls' 
High School at Allahabad, Berhampore (i iris’ High 
School, Bengal, and Pan bazar (Tirls’ High 
S(‘liool, (Jnuhati. During her stay in C’awnpore 
slie has be(*n taking a very k(‘en interest in 
female education and has been instrumental in 
organizing (he women’s seetioii of th(‘ IJ.P.S M 
Association. It is hoped that other women 
teachers of th(» Province will co-operate with lier 
in lior lainlahle enterprise. 

“She is also a m(?mb(‘r of the Executive 
Council of the All-India Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations.” 


Mrs. Sobha Bose 



The Annual Ga ihkiung ok S. X. D. T. Cot.leoe fok Women 
Second Row. Stfhncj from left to ritjhl : 

(1) Mrs. Sushilabni A thavale— Matron of the College, (2) Mrs. Kriahnarai M. D. Thackerseyi 
(;i) Dr. Mrs. Travati Karve, M. A., rh. n., the Registrar, (4) Mr. S. S. Fatkar. n. A., ll. b., 
the Chancellor, (5) Mrs. Patkar, (G) Her Excellency Lady Brabourne, (7) Lady Premlila 
VithaldasThackersey, (8) Mrs. Anandibai Karvo, (9) Prof. D. K. Karve, n.A., Vice-Chancellor, 
^ ^ nO) Dr. Mrs. Kam^abai Desbpande, o. a., ph. i>., the Principal, (11) Private Secretary to 

Her Excellency Lady Brabourne. 




INDIANS ABROAD 


By BENARS1DA8 

Pandit Satya Charan Shastry in Dutch Guiana 

One of our correspondents in Dutch (hiiana 
has sent us a detailed account of the arrival and 
reception of Pandit Satya Charan Shastry in that 
Colony. The Pandit is a representative of the 
Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Delhi 
and as such he is responsible to 
the Sabha at home for his 

activities abroad. We are glad 

to note that he has begun well 
and the Suriname— tx leading 
paper of the colony -lias been 
so much impressed by the 

lectures of the Pandit as to 
call him “The apostle of unity 
and toleration.” 

Our ( Wrespondent writes. 

Ill accordance with 
arrangement, Professor 
Governor of Dutch (hiiana, 
pleased to receive the Pandit 
.July 17th at his residence and 
gave a patient and sympathetic 
hearing to certain demands of 
the lo\;al Aryans presented before 
him. 'Iho talk that lasted for 

about half an hour mainly 
referred to the following problems : 

1. Abolition of Child marriages 
and fixing of minimum marriage^ 
able age. 


CHATURVEDP 

3. Abolition of the restriction of show money 
on the Indian Priests entering Surinam for 
missionary work. 

4. Granting of permission to the Hiudus to 
burn their dead bodies or erection of suitable 
CrematoriumM on behalf of the Government. 




Ill course of his talk with 
tlio Governor regarding 
the Aryan marriagi s, the Pandit 
referred to the “Ary tan Marriage 
Validation Pill” to be introduced 
ill the Legitslativc Assembly, The 
Governor was impressed by the 
Pandit’s talk and it is not 
unlikely that ho will grant the 
Pandit a first class free pass to 
travel throughout the whole 
territory of Dutch Guiana. 

We shall be much obliged if 
our correspondents in Dutch 
Guiana will keep us regularly 
informed about the activities of 
Paiulit Ratya Charan Shastry 
as well as other religious preachers 
from India whether they are 
Hindus, Muhammadans or 
(/hristiuns. 


Recei^tion of Pandit Satyncharan Shastry in Dutch Guiana 

2. Validity of marriages performed according ^ arouse 
to the Vedic rites by Aryan Ministers. India, 


We hope nothing will be 
done by these Indian preachser 

communal feelings in Greater 


CAIRO TO-DAY 

By SHEIKH IKTEKHAR RASOOL 


C AIRO remains today the most interest- 
ing and fascinating of Oriental cities. 
It is ji place where one finds an 
extraordinary blending of the Orient 
and the Occident, luxury and poverty, 
paganism and civilization. 



The author 


On reaching Cairo one is dazzled by the 
brilliancy of colour. The Arabs still preserve 
many of the characteristics of the ancient 
Egyptians, chief among these being their love 
of colour. The more gaudy and brilliant the 
colour, the more it appeals to them. They 
evince this trait not only in their dress, but 
also in their buildings, which gives a 
kaleidoscopic effect to the city. 


As you wander through the city, you sec 
camels, donkeys, dragynans, sheiks, fortune- 
tellers, guide?, beggars, 'tourists from all parts 
of the world, and while you sit, a rush is 
immediately made towards you by half a 
dozen little Sudanese, a dozen mendicants 
clamouring for bakhshcfsh and all the flies 
from the neighbouring tables. 

A Greek waiter appears. You give jour 
order in Krcnch. A few mosfjuitoes pay an 
unfriendly visit. You drink your coffee and 
find yourself once more in the open air, with 
a cloudless sapphire sky overhead and the 
fierce rays of a tropical sun beating down 
on your sun helmet. 

lIonSKS ANJ) AvEiNUKS 

You walk through an avenue of large 
modern houses, covered with foliage, and 
then in a few moments you find yourself in 
a narrow street crowded with people. You 
see .vA^/;7W-sellers walking up and down 
clinking their rnctal cups, a caravan of camels, 
donkey-boys passing and shouting words of 
warning to pedestrians, and* veiled Egyptian 
ladies peeping from their windows down the 
street. Then from the minaret of a beautiful 
mosque you hear the muezzin calling the 
faithful to prayers, and as you pause to admire 
some bric-a-brac which an important merchant 
is offering for sale, you are rudely re-called 
by a file of khaki-clad soldiers who come 
tramping down the street on their way to 
barracks. 

The Cttadej. 

Then comes the citadel — a magnificent 
specimen of ancient fortifications — in the 
centre of which stands the imposing mosque 
of 'Mohammed AH, grand and made of 
alabaster. Here, also, is the celebrated 
Al-Ezher, the oldest university in the world, 
and the centre of Muhammadan teaching. 

Rising up the edge of the Libyan desert 
are the Pyramids of Oizeh, and at their feet 
reclines the inscrutable Sphinx, all silent yet 
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eloquent testimonies to the stapeudous distance and looked at these stupendous 
iiehievements of the ancient Egyptians. monuments and always, and increasingly, they 






The Sphinx 
The Sphinx 

It is, I think, one of the most astounding 
tacts in the history of man that a man was 
;ible to contain within his 
mind, the conception of the 
Sphinx. That ho could carry 
it out in stone is amazing. 

But how much more amazing 
it is that before there was 
the Sphinx he was able 
to see it with his imagina- 
tion ! The more you see it, 

^he more you wonder at it, 
you adore more strangely its 
"epose, you steep yourself 
more intimately in the peace 
iloof, that seems to emanate 
irom it as light emanates from 
the sun. 

Oa many nights 1 have 
sat in the sand at a 


Sjxjcirnen of Egyptian Art 
—Cairo Museum 




The Citadel and Alabaster Mosque— Cairo 
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A i^eneral viinv of I Id* l^vri 



The Fort Cairo 


hiivo stirred my imagination. Their profound 
calm, their classi(?.al simplicity, arc greatly 
emphasized when no detail can be seen, when 
they are but black shapes towering to the 
stars. The immense base recalls to you the 
labyrinth within ; the long descent from the 
tiny slit that gives you entrance, your, un- 
certain steps in its hot, eternal night, your 
falls on the ice-like surfaces of its polished 
blocks of stone, the crushing weight that 
seemed to lie on your heart as you stole 
uncertainly on, summoned almost as by the 
desert ; your sensation of being for ever 
iiyiprisoned, taken and hidden by a monster 


fx’om Egypt^s wonderful light, as you stood 
in the central chamber, and realized the stone 
ocean into whose depths, like some intrepid 
diver, you had dared deliberately to come. 
And beyond them on one side were the 
sleeping waters, with islands small, surely, 
as delicate Egyptian hands, and on the othei 
the great desert that stretches, so the Bedouin 
says, on and on Tor a march of a thousand 
days/ 

The Nile 

•In Egypt one feels very safe. Smilinj 
policemen in clothes of spotless white-^ 
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rhilac Tlie Kiosk 


cinblcmatic; surely, of their iiinoceuct^ !— 
to be everywhere, standing calmly in 
(lie siin. [Jp the Nile the fellaheen smile 
:is kindly as the policeman, smile protectingly 
' upon yon, as if they would say, 'Allah has 
|)laced us here to take care of the confiding 
stranger/ An amiable, an almost enticing 
seductiveness seems emanating from the 
fertile soil, shining in the golden air, gleaming 
softly in the amber sands, dimpling in the 
l)rown, the manve, the silver eddies of the 
Nile. It steals upon you. It ripples over 
you. In physical well-being you sink down, 
and with wide eyes you gaze and lislen and 
enjoy, and think not of the morrow. 

riiAUOAiis Rki) 

Pliaroah^s Bod, wliich stands alone close 
» > the Nile on the eastern side of the island, 
I'' not one of those rugged, majestic buildings, 
full of grandeur and splendour, which can 
hear, can ^carry off,’ as it were, a cruelly 
imposed ugliness without being affected as a 
vhole. It is, on the, contrary, a small almost 
in airy, and a femininely perfect thing, in 
which a singular loveliness of form was 
’ om,bined with a singular loveliness of colour. 

blighting touch of the Nile, which^has 
ciiAnged the beautiful pale yellow of the stone 


of the lower part of the building to a hideous 
and dreary grey -which made me think of 
steel knife on which Ihpiid has been spilt 
and allowed to run —has destroyed the 
uniformity, I Ik* balance, the faultless melody 
lifted up by form and colour. And so it is 
with the temple. The effect is specially 
distressing in the* open court that precedes 
the temple dedicated to the L:idy of Philae. 
It is said that once» beyond Philae, the Great 
(yataract roared down from the wastes of 
Nubia into the green feriility of Upper 
lOgypt. It roars no longer. 

Lovely are the doorways in Pliilac ; 
enticing arc the shallow steps that lead one 
onward and upward ; gracious the yellow 
towers that seem to smile a (piiet welcome. 
And there is om* chamber that is simply a 
place of magic -the hall of the painted 
portico, the delicious hall of the flowers. 

Oru) Caiuo 

Not far from the new Cairo is the old 
Cairo with its famous Coptic church of Abu 
Sergius, in the crypt of which the Virgin 
Mary and Christ are said to have stayed 
when they fled to the land of Kgypt to 
escape the fury of King Herod. 
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\ View of the Blue Nile- Cairo 


When I visted it last time, a Jiilst hung 
over the land. Out of it, with a sort of stern 
energy, there eame to my ears loud hymns 
sung by tlic pilgrim voices — hymns in which, 
mingled with the enthusiasm of dev'otees 
vn route for the holiest shrine, there seemed to 
sound the resolution of men vStrung up to 
confront the fatigues and the dangers of a 
great journey through an unknown country. 
Those hymns led my feet to the venerable 


mosque where, like my other Moslem brethren 
I offered prayers for the first time in that 
country which is still so sacred to my heart. 
Old Cairo is full of beautiful mosques. Then* 
are the ‘Blue Mosque,’ the ‘Red Mosque,’ 
and the mosque of Ibn-Tulun and about four 
hundred more. 

.Egypt calls— the land of sands and ruins, 
and gold. It has a spell which one never 
overcomes. 


TO AHURA 

By R. J. PATELI. 


Deep, in the wealth of the forest, 

Down, in the depth of a cave, 

In the sound of the mitflUy breakers, 

I felt and saw Thy Face. 

In the quickness of lightning that cuts, 

In the tumult of mount’nous waterfalls, 

In the cloan, fresh breeze, that comes from Thee, 
I knew Thy versatile grace. 

In the infinite stars, that waken at. dusk, 

In the velvet feel of an infant\s hand, 

In the gurgle of rivulets sea-ward bound, 

I knew that Thou art Great. 


In the hungry wail of an infant’s cry, 

In the soft, deep blusli of the op’ning rose, 

In the clam’rous war of human tongues, 

I knew that Thou art Life. 

In the love, that awoke in my heart in youth, 
In the strange, soft sadness, 1 saw in his eyes, 
In the speechless way he gave me his heart, 

I knew that Thou art Love. 

In the restless urge of my wand’rings, 

In the human hopes unrealized, 

In the unknown quest of 'my wnv’ring hearts 
Alone I stand, till advancing I find, 

That thou alone, art mine. 



THE SECRET OF ABYSSINIA AND ITS LESSON 

By SUBHAS C. BOSE 


fate of Abyssinia is now in the melting- 
pot. The outlook for her is exceedingly 
iloomy. But whatever happens in that 
part or Africa, the lesson of Abyssinia will 
remain as a legacy for humanity. 

What is that Lesson ? 

It is this that in the 20 th century a nation 
•can hope lo be free only if it is strong, from a 
physical and military point of view, and is able 
to acquire all the knowledge which modern 
science can impart. 

The Orient has succumbed bit by bit to the 
physical encroachment of the Occident, because 
it has wrapt itself up in self-complacency and 
lived ill divine (?) contentment for some centuries- 
and becau'^e it has refused to keep abreast of the 
march of humaii and scientific progress, especially 
in the art of warfare. Imlia an<l Burma, along 
with other Oriental countries, have suffered for 
this reason. Oouii tries like Japan, Turkey and 
Persia are still alive because they were able to 
modernize themselves in time. 

Like the rest of the Orient, flapan too, at one 
time, wanted to live in peaceful isolation. But 
the booming of American cannon burst upon her 
ears as a mighty challenge. She would either 
have to enter die arena of worid-e(!Onornics and 
world-politics as a strong and modernized nation 
or go down before the West. She chose the 
former alternativo, bestirred herself in time and 
during the space of oO years, emerged as a 
strong and modernized nation. By the time that 
a serious challenge to her independent exi.stonce 
came from a Western power, she was prepared. 
And her timely preparation saved her. In this 
hard world, only die fittest can survive. 

Abyssinia is not a new problem. During the 
latter halt of the 19tli century, the imperialist 
nations of Europe— Britain, France and Italy, -- 
hj^an to cast their eyes on her. All of them 
tried to grab that- potentially rich country— but 
were baffleil not only by the brave and warlike 
inhabitants but also by the mountainous and 
impassable nature pf the country. One cannot 
forget the abortive military exploits of Lord 
Kapier of Magdala in Abyssinia (Magdala is 
fiituated in the neart of Abyssinia) or the over- 
throw of Emperor Theodore by the British in 
1868. Failing to partition Abyssinia among them- 
selves— as the rest of Africa had been partitioned 
-rthey took possession of dl the surrounding 
^t^ts, cutting off Abyssinia from the sea,^ Thus 
•' deference to this map will show that Abyssinia is 
by Sudan (British), Kenya (British) 
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Italian Somaliland, British Somalilandy French 
Somaliland and Eritrea (Italian). 

The liberation and unification of Italv took 
place in 1861— rather late in the day— while the 
unification of Germany took place in 1870. By 
that time the available colonial world had been 
practically divided up by the other imperialist 
European powers. Hence we find that among the 
imperialist have-nots, are Italy and Germany* 
Germany, under Bismarck, looked forward to 
some territories in south-west Africa -while 
Italy cast her' eyes on Abyssinia and her 
surroundings. 

Italian penetration of Africa began in the 
eighties of the last century, when Abyssinia 
was not unified. The Northern part was ruled 
over by Emperor John and thewgputhern part 
by Emperor Meiielik, while some other pa|^ 
were virtually independent. The population of 
Abyssinia at that time was anything but 
homogeneous, either from the ethnic or from the 
religious point of view. The death of Emperor 
John in 18S9 during a war with the Dervish 
rebels, paved the way for the unification of 
Abyssinia under Emperor Menelik. Menelik 
who was crowned as “Negus Nagast” (King of 
Kings) was great as a soldier anil as a 
statesman. Under his leadership the great fight 
with the Italians took place, culminating in the 
complete annihilation of the Italian forces at 
Adowa in 1890. Since then Adowa has been 
remembered by the Italians as a defeat which 
has to be avenged. 

Since 1890, Abyssinia has had a respite fpr , 
nearly 40 years. If she had been able to * 
strengthen and modernize her people within 
this period— as the Japanese did— then she 

would probably have survived. But she 

has unfortunately failed to do so and hence 
she is doomed. The fault does not lie widt 
the supreme rulers of Abyssinia, who have been 
patriotic, able and statesmanlike,^ but with the popu*- 
lation. The present Emperor, for example, has shown 
proofs of wonderful diplomaov and statesman- 
ship throughout the present crisis— such as ome 
would expect in a first-class British pcditician. 
But dynastic and tribal jealousies unfortunately 
exist (the desertion of the Emperor’s son-ih-law^. 
who is a descendant of Emperor John, (16 
Italians which was announced in the presa m 
the 12 th October, is an example of dyh^^^' 
jealousy). The people ate mostly^ illiteilito' knd 
slavery still exists aa an institution* 
not feast, the gloriotis victory of A4wa i, 
lulled the brave Abyssinikns into a eel 
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of security. This sense of security will prove 
to be their ruin on the field of battle where they 
will realize only too late that the Italians of 
1935 are not the Italians of 1896 and that the 
art of warfare has advanced with rapid strides 
since they overthrew the Italians at Adowa. 

Having failed to subjugate Abyssinia by 
force of arms, the imperialist powers commenced 
tliplomatic intrigue from the beginning of this 
century. The story is told by I7cw Leader 
of London in its issue of the ‘J3rd August, 1935 
(To annotate this story I shall only add that 
Abyssinia was admitted into the League of 
Nations in September, 1923, in spite of the 
objection of the British (rovernment). 

Partition Planned 

“Before this Britain had recognized Abyssinia as 
an Italian ‘ sphere of influence,* bill the defeat of 
Italy was seized by Britain as an opportunity to 
stake her own claim. In 1906, the three Imperialist 
Powers — Britain, France and Italy — signed a Treaty 
which foreshadowed the partition of Abyssinia 
between them. The Treaty contained the usual 
hypocritical formula about guaranteeing the integrity 
of Abyssinia, but, in fact, gave Britain the right to 
regulate the head waters of the Nile, made Italy 
paramount in Western Abyssinia, and put France 
in authority over her railway zone. 

BfivjNc Out Italy 

The next stage in this story of iD^erialist robbeYy 
came with the beginning of the World War. By 
Treaty Italy was allied with Germany and Austria, 
but France and Britain bought her off. They signed 
a secret Treaty under which Italian Imperialism 
was promised that the frontiers of her Last Airican 
colonies should be extended at the expense of 
Abyssinia. 

After the war Britain wanted to make sure of her 
control of the Nile by building a barrage in Lake 
Tsana. Italy offered to support this claim if Britain 
in return would recognize Italy’s exclusive economic 
influence in Western Abyssinia. But Britain turned 
the offer down. She was afraid of antagonizing 
France and believed that she was powerful enough 
to win through without Italian support. She self- 
righteously told Italy that the claim to exclusive 
Italian influence would he a violation of tlie Treaty 
of 1906 which had acknowledged the integrity of 
Abyssinia! 

Six years later the position changed. The 
Abyssinian Government had resisted Britain’s 
demands, and the British Government wanted Italian 
support. Britain forgot all about rbe promise to 
maintain the integrity of Abyssinia in the Treaty 
of 1906. She forgot all about her righteous indigna- 
tion in 1919. She agreed to recognize Italy’s claim 
to the whole of Western Abyssinia as a “sphere of 
influence ’* I 


Then an unexpected rebuff took place. The 
Abyssinian Government rejected the arrangement 
between Britain and Italy, and threatened to expose 

this Imperialist design before the League 

Bafikd, Britain tried new tactics. It offered 
Abys^l^ the bribe of a corridor of 600 square miles 
of teriitory through British Somaliland to the coast. 
Hhb British Govemroent was so sure that this offer 


yifm be accepted that mws were published in 
IW' marking the Port of &]ia as in Abyssinian 
itf^toryl To the surprise of the British ImperiaUsts 


the Abyssinians rejected the offer. They were nott 
to be bribed out of their independence.” 

To continue the story, in 1928, Italy and 
Abyssinia entered into a treaty of friendship 
providing for arbitration in all disputes- for a 
period of 20 years. A further agreement was 
signed at the same time whereby Abyssinia was 
granted a free zone at the port of Assab in 
Italian Eritrea. It is olear that up to this time 
the two countries wera friendly to each other. 
Thereafter, a sudden Aange took place in the 
foreign policy of Abyssinia. As technical experts, 
political advisers and military officers, nationals- 
of other European countries, like Belgium^ France, 
Britain and Sweilen were brought in and Italians 
were carefully excluded. When the year 1934 
opened, Italian influence on the Abyssinian 
Governnient was practically nothing, while 
British influence was in the ascendant. Moreover, 
it was talked about that the British Government 
had come to a separate and secret understanding 
with the Abyssinian Government with regard to 
the waters of Lake Tsana, without the know- 
ledge or support of Italy. As a countermove, 
Mussolini came to an understanding with Laval 
and the Fran co-Italian Pac^t was signed which 
gave Italy a free hand in Abyssinia. 

In all the writings that have so far appeared 
in the press, one rarely finds an answer to the 
question as to why Mussolini decided to launch 
his Abyssinian campaign just at this moment. 
Two reasons account for this. Firstljr, Mussolini 
felt that British influence was rapidly growing 
in Abyssinia as it was growing on the other side 
of the Red Sea— in Arabia, and if it went on 
uninterrupted, then Italian influence would 
eliminated from Abyssinia altogether. Secondly, 
Mussolini felt that he would get a respite of two or 
three years before a European war broke out and 
that was the only opport.unity for Italy to launch 
the Abyssinian campaign. In fact, historically 
the Abyssinian campaign stands towards the 
coming European war in the same relation as 
the Tripoly and Balkan wars of 1911-1913 
towards the Great War of 1914-18. 

The question that one must now ask is the 
issue that is involved in the Abyssinian conflict 
To answer the question, I must once again tu^n 
to the Neiv Lender of London of the 23M 
August : 

“ Abyssinia is the last independent State in the 
Continent of Africa. The rest of the vast territories 
of Africa have already been divided up between 
the Imperialist Powers. Britain has sehw4 
greatest share of the swag. Italy is determtiied to 
get the last prize before any other ImperialUpPower 
bags it. 

There are four Imperialist Powers which hire 
interests in Abyssinia. 

British Capitfffists are venr concerned biMips^ 
Abyrania contains at Lake Tsana the bead^Mlrs 
of the Blue Nfle, which irrigates the cotum Iplmta^ 
tions of the Sudan end Egypt. Britisb 
are concerned because they nave control ' el the 
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IBank M Abyssinia, which is a subsidiary of the 
Bank of £^pt. 

Frwch Capitalist-Imperialism controls the only 
rrailway, which runs from the French port of Jibuti 
to the Abyssinian capital, Addis Ababa. 

Japanese Capitalist-Imperialism is concerned 
because it owns large tracts of land where raw 
> cotton is cultivated, and^ because it has a practical 
monopoly of the Abyssinian market in manufactured 
•cotton goods. 

Italian Capitalist-Imperialism is concerned because 
it controls the administration of the posts and tele- 
graphs. 

l^t no one imagine that the British and French 
and Japanese Governments are now objecting to the 
Italian demands because of love of Abyssinia or 
any championship of human rights or passion for 
peace. 

Put bluntly^ this is a case of thieves falling out. 
The British, French and Japanese Governments 
object to Mussolini collaring the lot** 

When the British Government first realized 
fthat Mussolini was not playing a game of bluB, 
they adopted a bellicose attitude. The Morning 
Post, woioh is the organ of the generals, admirafs 
and armed services, reflected this spirit and 
wrote in its leading article of the 22nd August : 

** Abyssinia is to he the lest of our mettle. If 
we suffer humiliation meekly, is it not to be inferred 
that something more substantial can be tried on us 
a little later? The idea, it seems, is being cultivated 
in certain quarters abroad that the British Empire 
is only waiting to be carved up by other races whose 
•destiny lies in the future. The sooner that idea is 
destroyed, the better it will be for the tranquillity 
of the world. It is time we made it plain to all and 
sundry that the British Empire is neither for sale, 
nor to be had for the asking.’’ 

Simultaneously, war preparations were launched 
by die British Government, About these war 
preparations, the New Leader wrote on the 
30tn August : 

“Since these weighty talks the public has been 
still more disturbed by reports that the War Office 
has decided to send a second battalion of soldiers 
to the Sudan, to increase its inilita^ forces at 
Malta and Aden, to send a strong contingent of the 
Indfaii Army to strengthen the British Legation 
guard in the Abyssinian capita], and to prepare the 
Mediterranean fleet for service. 

Remarkable Circular 

Otoe highly significant paragraph got into the Press 
aid was then hushed up. Last week the sub-post- 
ill^fters throughout Britain received a document 
J|med “Partial or General Mobilization.” It read 
apt follows: 

^ Acceptance of telegrams without pre-payment, 
lip view of the present emergency, jdl inland or 
•aversaag telegrams on War Office service should be 
aoctoted for dispatch without prepayment, if duly 
^^sani^ed by a military officer or a permanent civil 
selfyp^t employed by the War Office.” 

Cttlwwities have explained that thie ciicular 
'iMtt out in error. Apparently 32,000 of these 
(niuntered C18149) were printed last mo^h 
W.jptuB ^tibnery Officeijbut it was not the intention 
fliepi at once. The fact that they had been 
is sufficiently alarming.” 


In the game isdue, the iVbi^ Lead^ exjilatiiji' 
the motives behind these war pi^parations : 

“What is the explanation b{ ihese .dpveJlMiaeiiti? 

The fear that Italy would bbtalA eontM ^ 
head-waters of the Blue Nik at t4ke xsiuim iB 
Abyssinia, and thus be able to destroy the 
tion of the British Cotton-fields in die Sudan md 
Egypt; the danger that Italian domination id 
Abyssinia would enable it to bottle up the SoM 
Canal, control the Red Sea and command the see- 
route to India, were sufficient reasons lor grave 
anxiety among British Imperialists. 

But a further danger to British Imperialism 
developed. 

Mussolini has been indicating that he ‘sees no 
reason ’ why the British domination of the Eastern 
Mediterranean should continue. Mussolini has 
threatened the status quo in the Eastern Meditexiean 
and in North-East Africa. In plain word^ he 
menaces the very heart of the lines of communico* 
tion of Britisli Imperialism to the Near East, to 
India and to Australia. 

It is a realization of this ambitious purpose of 
Italy that has led the National Government and 
British Imperialists generally to determine to use 
every means to stop Mussolini. The enthusiasm for 
the sanctions of the Iwcague of Nations does not 
arise? from a love of peace or a desire to champion 
Abyssinia. The Britisn Imperialists are hiding tneir 
concern behind these * righteous’ aims in order to 
win the support of opinion which is devoted to the* 
League and to the cause of peace. It is actui% 
using enthusiasm for peace to prepare the British 
people for Imperialist war.” 

There was such a wave of sympathy foi* 
Abyssinia everywhere that at first very few 
people realizetl, except probably in France, that 
the real motives which inspired the war-party in 
Great Britain were purely imperialistic. France 
was sceptical of the new-fangled love of Britain 
for the League of Nations which Italy Was 
flouting, because she (France) was still sore over 
the Anglo-Gcrman Naval Agreement which had 
bwn contracted without French knowledge and 
approval and which had served to legalize the 
illegal re-armament of Germany in defiance of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The French ^ptics 
pointed out in their defence that Britain had 
remained quite passive when Japan had defied 
the League and attacked China in Manchuria 
and when Bolivia and Paraguay had gone to war 
though both were members of the l^eague. 

I shall now proceed to show that when Britain 
was all but prepare<l to plun^ into another war 
with all her dependencies behind her — something 
like a miracle happened. Suddenly the shadow 
of Hitler appeared on the distant horizon and 
served to pardyse the outstretched arms of Great 
Britain ready to strike at Italy. 

One feels lost in admiration at the diplomacy 
of British politicians in mobilizing public opinion 
in Great Britain and abroad in favour of their 
anti-Italian policy. In 1914, the slogan had 
been : “Save Belgium;” in 19S5, the slogan Was : 
“Save the League of Nations.”' Even the British 
Labour Party land the British Communist Party 
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fell in line with the National f Conservative) 
Government of Great Britain. Only a small 

S oup of Independent Labour Party men led by 
axton, Fenner Brock way and McGovern had 
the courage and honesty to stand out and 
proclaim from the house-tops that it was going 
to be another imperialist war, in which the 
British workers ha<l no interest whatsoever. Bat 
the efforts of the Independent Labour Party were 
drowned in the chorus of approval which greeted 
the Government. With this truly overwhelming 
national support behind him, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the Foreign Secretary, spoke to Italy and to the 
worlil with a firm voice from the rostrum of the 
League at Geneva. 

I shall leave it to students of politics to 
answer how and why the British Labour Party 
and the British Communist Party gave the go-by 
to their traditional peace-policy in tin's crisis and 
lined up behind the Baldwiii-Honre Government. 
It was certiiinly a triumph for Conservative 
diplomacy. 

While Britain was making her warlike 
preparations, Italy was not idle. A virulent 
anti-British campaign was conducted by the entire 
Itidian Press and the Italian dictator openly 
proclaimed that he was simply following France 
and Britain in their colonial campaigns and was 
preparefl for all emergencies if he met with 
mlerf^rence from af)y quarter. Was it due to 
pufl'ed-up vanity that Italy— the creation of 1861 — 
was prepared to cross swords with almighty 
Great Britain? I think not. Imly was conscious 
that the development of air-power during the last 
decade bad completely alterc<l the old values in 
war and that her superior air- force combined 
with her small but thoroughly efficient modern 
navy had placed her at a superior tactical advan- 
tage in the Mediterranean Sea as compared with 
Britain. 

In spite of what the Italians may claim, there 
is little doubt that Britain with the support of 
her large Empire, would in the long run have 
defeaU’d Italy. But, on the other hand, it is 
quite certain, that the Italian air-force— one of 
the most efficient in the wwld and, by common 
consent, superior to that of Great Britain today — 
would have done irreparable damage to the 
Britii-h hiwy, BriUiin would, in consequence, 
have emerged out of a victorious war, far weaker 
than she is to<lay. And with a crippled navy 
she would liave to face the gigantic rc-armament 
of Nazi Germany. 

A small gioup of Imperialist-strategists began 
to urge that the distant rumblings now heard in 
Memel constituted a greater menace to Great 
Biitain than Italian exploits in Abyssinia. This 
warning was confirmed and reiterated by French 
politicians of all shades of opinion for whom the 
only concern now is how to prepare for the 
future German menace. Ultimately the British 
Cabinet i|alized that for them, discretion was the 
bot^r pan of valour. The reason is that though 


Hitler has been following a sincerely pro-Britisb 
policy and has no intention of assuming the 
aggressive on Germany's Western Front, and 
though all his objectives are on the Evistern 
and Southern Front, e.g.^ in Memel, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, etc., most British politicians are 
suspicious of re-armed Germany. They feel that 
even if Germany has today no intentions of 
fighting England or oven France, as soon as 
Germany attempts to egpand to the Eist and to 
the South, a situation* n)ay arise when both 
France and England may be drawn into a war 
with her, if they are to prevent German hege- 
mony in Europe In such a contingency, with a 
crippled navy, Great Britain will he at a serious 
disadvantage as compared with Germany Already 
the German air-force is superior to that of ihe 
entire British Empire and with conscription in 
force, the German land-forces will soon become 
superior to those of the British Empire, The 
only hope of maintaining a balance of fighting 
power in favour of Britain for a future emergency 
lies in preserving ami enlarging the present naval 
strength of Great Britain. 

AVhile these calculations and considerations 
were being carefully deliberated upon in Great 
Britain, Italy announc(‘d th>it if she was thwarted 
by Franco and Britain in her Abyssinian policy 
she would completely withdraw from the politics 
of Central Europe, and give Hitler a free hind. 
The effect was remarkable and sabre-rattling 
ceased. Thus Hitler Uy his re-armament policy 
frightened France and Britain into maintaining 
the peace in Europe in 1935. 

Ah a confirmation of this statement, one may 
refer to the recent speech of the British Premier 
Mr. Baldwin, at the recent Conservaiive Party 
Conference at Bournemouth. Mr. Balilwin said : 

“But I want to say to you that recent events 
have confirmed in iny own mind doubts and anxieties 
which have been, present to me and my colleagues 
for some lime past. We have, as you know, since 
the War done more in the way of practical dis- 
urmamont .... than anv other country .... We 
cannot pursue that path longer. The whole perspec- 
tive on the Continent has been altered in iheb past 
year or two by the rearming of Germany. I have 
no reason to believe in hostile intentions • . , . But 
I cannot be blind to the fact that the presence of 
another great nation armed alters the perspective 
of Europe in the fulfilment of obligations iincier the 
League of Nations. I cannot conceal from myself 
that some day the fulfilment of those obligations 
may mean that the nations who are fulfilling them 
may have to maintain by force of arms the Covenant 
of the League,” 

It 18 probable that another factor also aerved 
to cool official enthu.Hiaem for a fight with IP*ly-“ 
namely, public opinion within the British Empirt^* 
On this point, the Daily Mail (Paria Edition) 
wrote, on the 26th September, in itn leading article ' 
Some of our bloodthirsty Pacifist journals 
now started printing articles which suggest t|kt the 
Dominions would willingly support sanctions even 
though war followed. The ottituae of the 
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the Dominions to the League o{ Nations in , the 
present dispute is a matter of the first importance; 
and it is vital for the people of Great Britain to know 
whether the application of sanctions to Italy— were 
such a dangerous step possible — would split the 
Empire and gravely accentuate differences within it. 

On an examination of the evidence, the answer 
seems to be in the affirmative — that war following 
Me application of the sanctions would divide Empire 
' opinion seriously and produce such discontent among 
large sections of the population in the Dominions 
as to aggravate all the difficulties oversea. 

The oldest of the great Dominions, Canada, has 
always been uneasy as to the obligations of the 
Covenant. In 1924, she opposed any extension of 
her liabilities under the League on the ground that 
she was remote from Europe. 

That attitude her people have generally upheld. 
In his broadcast of September 6, Mr. Bennett, the 
Canadian Prime Minister, declared that it was the 
duty of the Government. '*by all just and honourable, 
means to see that Canada is kept out of trouble. 
.... We will not be embroiled in any foreign 
quarrel.” .... 

As for Australia, Mr. Lyons, her Prime Minister, 
has promised close co-operation" with the British 
Government. A very different line has been taken- 
by Mr. Forde, the leader of the Federal Labour 
Party, who has proclaimed the policy of that for- 
midable organization to be ** a firm refusal to parties 
pate in any external war" In New South Wales, 
the Party has passed a resolution demanding that 
Australia should declare her neutrality at Geneva 
and recall her representative there, if the League’s 
action brings war 

In South Africa, General Smuts has stated that 
the Union "stands to the Covenant in letter and 
in spirit." .... 

The South African Defence Minister, Mr. Pirow, 
views conditions quite differently from General 
Smuts. On Seplomber 15, he told a public meet- 
ing: ”I am certain in any case that South Africa 

has no intention of firing a shot Whatever 

happens wc will not shoot.” There is practical con- 
firmation of this feeling in the fact that South 
African farmers are anxious to get orders for the 
supply of meat to the Italian armies ip £aat Africa 
and Abyssinia. 

In view of these declarations, there Is a distinct 
likelihood that certain of the Dominions might hold 
aloof arid sever their connection with the League 
were the impossible realized by some wild freak of 
chance, and all the States composing the League 
induced to vote for sanctions. Surely our League 
enthusiasts must realhm that it is not fair, in such 
conditions, to create differences and sow disunion 
within the Empire. 

The latest news from Australia g:oc9 to show 
ibat opinion there is sharply divided on the 
<Jue*8tion of sanctions against Itiily, which may 
lead to war. The Timen (London) of the 12th 
O^oher said that “by 27 voles to 21 the House 
<ii Representatives today rejected the attempt 
ly Mr Beasley, the Lang Labour leader, to 
|hi)tice Parliament to declare Australian neutrality 

refusal to endorse sanctions against Italy. 

' With regard to the situation in Palestine 
is under British mandate, the TJfmsa of 
October wrote as follows : 


“It is alleged that prorJbalisii mliUpal 
are chiefly held by the pariisans bi Haj Amin eazeoab]! 
el Iluascini, the Mufti of Jerusalem, and since 
outbreak of the Ethiopian dispute the MuftPs news^; 

f taper lamia El Arabiya has published 
lalian articles, while its rival whiim supports ihe^ 
Nashashibi Party, has revealed the existence of a. 
letter purporting to have come from the Emir Shekib' 
Arslan to the Mufti, commending his Eminencey 
pro-Italian activities. During the last few weeks^ 
there have been frequent comments itr the Arah* 
Press in general on the wisdom of exploiting th<^' 
present international confusion in unity with other, 
Arab peoples for the purpose of throwing off the;; 
bonds of the Mandate. (Emir Shekib Arslan Is the; 
exiled Syrian nationalist leader who lives in Ceneva.J 
Among the Jews, the Revisionist Parly, or nbw! 
Zionists, arc on the side of Italy. Their newspaper' 
Hayarden is alone among Jewish newspapers hiJ 
Palestine in reporting the events of the Italo^ 
Ethiopian dispute in pro-Italian colours.” 

So far as Egypt is concerned, it is quite 
clear that the lenders while not openly opposing' 
British policy towards Italy, are pressing for 
recognition of the full independence of Egypt, if 
Egyptian sympathy and support are to be^ 
secured for Great Britain. How far they will* 
be able to drive the bargain home, depends on 
the international situation. If the international 
.situation gradually quietens down, then it ia- 
doubtful if the Egyptian leaders will obtain any 
substantial success. Bat in any cat'e it peema^ 
likely that they will have some guccess. Already 
the continental papers have announced that 
with Briti.>«h support, capitulations will be 
abolished in Egypt, That means that Egyptian 
Courts will have full power to try foreignent' 
and this will constitute a step towards Egypt 8^ 
independence in the domain of public law. 

In Great Britain, public opinion as a wh<6Ie 
IS behind the Government in its policy of 
sanctions against Italy. Nevertheless, the membero 
of the Cabinet are closely watching the situation. 
It is not true to say that the present Cabinet 
have <leci»led for an early election only because 
they think that the preseiit occa>*ioii is favourable 
from the electioneering point of view. They also 
want (0 feel the pulse of the Nation and see 
how far they can go in the direction of enforcing 
“sanctions” against Itiily. Meanwhile, the 
Independent Labour Party, which has throughout' 
followed n bold and consistent policy on the 
present issue, has summoned a national confer- 
ence of all working-class organizations opposed* 
to sanctions and war and has issued the 
following manifesto : 

“The Labour Party, the^ Trades Union Congress 
and the Communist Party in supporting the imposi- 
tion of sanctions by the National Government and 
the League of Nations, are in fact lining up workers 
behind the policy which W'oold bn used for British 
Imperialism. The Independent Lahoiit; Party warns 
workers that economic and financial sanctions are 
likely to develop into war. Full preparations have 
been made for a naval blockade of Italy. The war^ 
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policy of the Governinent should be resisted now.” 

{The Times, lOlh October, 1935). 

The Times of the same date gives the news 
that a private meeting of about HO Conservative 
M.P.'s led by Mr. L. S. Ainery will be held to 
consider the present International situation and 
the danger of Great Britain becoming involved 
in the war between Italy and Abyssinia, because 
in their opinion the effective application of 
sanctions will lead to war. Wo have now to 
watch and see what effect is produced on the 
British Cabinet by this joint pressure from the 
Right and the T^eft 

And Now About India 

According to their practice of having no 
interest in international affkirs, the Congress 
leaders seem to be without a policy on this all- 
important question. True, there has been a large 
'Volume of sympathy for Abyssinia among the 
j)ublio at large—but this sympathy was 


immediately exploited ^by the 
British Oovemmept instead 
of being harnessed by the 
leaders of the people. As a 
result, Indian troops were 
rushed to Addis Ababa. Why 
was this done ? When 
questioned in the Council of 
Btafe about this, the Political 
Se<^tary to the Government 
of India replied that ^^troops 
had been sent to Addis Ababa 
with a view to protect Indians 
and other British subjects.’' 

Are the Indian people really 
so naive that they can be 
taken in by such a state- 
ment ? Abyssinia, still being 
an independent country, 
neither Indian nor British 
troops can go there to protect 
Indians. The fact is-as 
stated in England— that as a 
result of a special representa- 
tion— the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment allowed an extra guard 
for the British Legation as 
a special concession (ordinarily 
this guard should be provided 
by the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment). The question now is 
why this extra guard was 
taken all the way from India. 
There wore British troops near 
at hand across the frontier of 
Abyssinia, e,(f., in Kenya, in 
Sudan, in Egypt and in 
British Somaliland. Why 
were they not sent to Addis 
Ababa ? The reason is clear. 

Indian troops were sent with 

the idea of committing Indian 
support to British policy in Abyssinia and on 
the other hand, to remind Italy that ^ the vast 
resources of India are behind Great Britain. 

It is now an open secret that during the 
months of August and September we were 

within an inch of a European war. And but 
for the menace of a rearmed Germany, the 

war would have broken out and India 
would have been dragged into it has in 
1.914, before Indian leaders realized whetPe 

they stood. The only difference would 
have been that Italy would ^ have taken ^ ihc 
place of Germany and Abyssinia of Belgium. 
Only a fool would accept the statement of the 
Gornmander-in-Chief before the Centra} Legislature 
that l^fore India gets entangled iu a war, we 

shall be given sufficient notice of it In the 
present case, if war had broken out in Europei 
Great Britain would have emerged victcrjqjia 
—thanks to the resources of India— but Abyssiw 
would have shared the fate of Palestine and India 
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bave continued enslaved as before. It is 
to to matly regretted that the spokesman of 
Great Britain at ^ Geneva, with an unabashed 
impudsnce, mentioned Britain’s treatment of 
India as an argument to prove her (Britain's) 
moral superiority over Italy— notwithstanding 
the fact ttot while he spoke, bombs were raining 
over ^ the heads of women and children of the 
frontier province and the Indian Government 
was forging fresh fetters for the Indian people 
in the shape of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 

It is strange that Italy has been conducting 
a virulent and persistent campaign against 
the other imperialist powers hoping thereby to 
secure mitigation of the wrong that she is doing 
to Abyssinia. Her semi-official spokesman, Signor 
Gayda writes, for example, in the Italian Press : 

“The Committee of Thirteen is wrong when 
affirming that tlie Abyssinian aggression cannot be 
taken into consideration by the League because Italy 
has not denounced them at Geneva before. France 
has not denounced the actions which provoked her 
campaign in Morocco; nor has England informed^ 
Geneva of the obscure situation which has been' 
created on the North-Western Frontier of India where 
British troops have fought against free populations 
not subject to her rule.” {The Times, 7th October). 

This persistent campaign is now finding 
an echo in some Kitropean countries. e,g. the 
official organ of the Polish Government, The 
Gazetta PolskUy wrote the other day : 

“Why dotis Great Britain herself, always rutbless 
in the use of force against the coloured races, so 
energetically oppose Italian plans in connection with 
Abyssinia?” 

Among the Governments of Europe, Austria 
and Hungary, who come under the Italian orbit 
of influence, have openly announced at Geneva 
that they are opposed to sanctions against Italy. 
Germany, being out of the League, has not 
yet declared her attitude towards the question 
of sanctions, but will probably follow the policy 
most conducive to her own national interests — 
present and future. Even in (countries that are 
officially supporting the League in the matter 
of sanctions against Italy, there is a great deal 
of scepticism about the much-vaunted disinterested- 
ness of Great Britain, as is evident from the 
tone of the Press. For instance, I read in the 
Continental Press the other day that Abyssinia 
has placed a very large order for clothing with 
liancashire firms—the biggest order that Lancashire 
tos received from- abroad for years. Likewise, 

1 read that the British are consolidating and 
extending their colonial possessions near Aden 
a counteblast to the growth of Italian power 
atid influence on the other side of the Red 8ea. 

Now WHAT ABOUT THE FUTUBIO ? 

* Since French policy is dominating Continental 
politics, including the League of Nations, it 
appears pretty certain, that two things will 
happto. Firstly, m ordst to maintain outyar^v 
''pf^ge of the League of Nations which 


m 

means in sustual pra^tfe^lto prestijp> of the h% 
powers, France and Ehgland, some coltontfiis; 
move will be taken in the form of economic 
sanctions. Mussolini himself has prepared tto 
way for this by stating openly in hts speech 
on the 2nd October, that he Will put Up^ 
with economic sanctions, however inconvenient 
Secondly, no military measures will to adopted 
against Italy, nor will such effective sanctions to 
adopted as will frustrate Italian objectives in 
Abyssinia. Mussolini has said in so many words 
that such a move will be treated by him as a 
casits belli. Moreover, Italy has openly hinted 
that if she is thwarted in Abyssinia, she will by 
way of retaliation, withdraw from Central Europe 
and give Germany a free hand there. 
Nevertheless, one would be too optimistio tn 
say that the war-danger is off. The British 
Navy remains concentrated in the Mediterranean 
and Britain has so far refused to comply wiA 
Italy’s request for its withdrawal. Besides this^ 
it is asserted by radical newspapers in Britain 
that the rlespatch of troops ana war material to> 
the potential war-zone is going on. It is clear 
that &reat Britain has climbed down with great 
reluctance and has not yet given up the 
war-spirit. She is, however, trying to cloak her 
retreat with the slogan of “collective action.” 

They say that every dark cloud has its silvejr 

lining. So it is in the case of Abyssinia 

Abyssinia will go <lown fighting, hut she wiU 
stir the conscience of the world. On the one 
hand, throughout the world of coloured races 
there will be a new consciousness. The conscious- 
ness will herald the dawn of a new life among 
the suppressed nations. All imperialists are 
feeling uneasy about this phenomenon and 

General Smuts gave expression to it in one^ of 
his recent speeches. On the other hand, thinking 
men in the imperialist countries have begun to 
ask themselves if the system of colonization is 
at all a jnstifiabie one. Prof. Harold Laski 
once in a letter to the Manchester Ouariim 

suggestoil, for example, that aU the African 
colonies of Great Britoin should be handed 
over to the League of Nations, Of late, 
Mr. Lansbury has made a passionate appeal for 
pooling together all the raw materials of Uie 
world for the common benefit of mankind. And 
last but not least, even the diehard Sir Samuel 
Hoare was forced to say at Geneva that to 
welcomed an investigation somewhat in the 
direction of the proposals of Mr. Lansbury. So 
even the imperialist “haves” have begun to feel 
a prick of conscience. 

There are two way^ in* which Imperialism 
may come to an end— either through an over- 
throw by an anti-imperialist agency or through 
an internecine struggle among imperialists them- 
selves. If the second course is furthered by 
the growth of Italian Imperialism^ then Abyssinia 
will not have suffered in vainw 
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The Case agpainst Italy 

Mr. John Hnynes Holmes observes in Unity : 

The case avtainst Italy in the Ethiopian crisis is 
unanswerable. The indictment presents at least three 
counts which arc sustained by the conscience of 
mankind : 

(1) A great European nation, rich, resourceful, 
redoubtable in every weapon of modc'n warfare, has 

• deliberately provoked assault upon a smaller people, 
independent, but undeveloped, inadequately armed, 
and thus inevitably weak. Like a bully, Italy is 
attacking a self-respecting but more or less helpless 
neighbour » like a bandit, she is falling upon a victim 
> unawares, and robbing him of money and perhaps 
of life .. 

In her assault upon Ethiopia, it will not serve 
Italy to point out that she is doing only what other 
imperial powers, modern as well as ancient, have 
done before her. One would have to seek far and 
observe closely to And an international rape quite 
as beastly as this in Abyssinian Africa. But suppose 
every page of every history recorded crimes ot this 
description I A murder today is not justified by the 
innumerable murders which have preceded it Further- 
more, in this contemporary era, we have been orga- 
nizimi the world for the belated application of 
civilized standards of existence to international relation- 
ships, and Italy at one stroke, (or her own selfish 
advantage, would take us back to days of savagery. 

Nor can Italy defend her cause by declaring that 
the Abyssinians are an uncivilized people, a tiibc of 
savages devoted to the practice of war and slavery 
an obstacle to the progress ot the world's advance. 
Ethiopia has her own culture, and it may not be as 
lovely as European culture. But in the case of Italy, 
it may well be doubtful if Mussolini is more civilized 
than Haile Selassie, or the Fascist hordes less 
barbarous than African tribes. If slavery flourishes 
in Addis Ababa, it is at least more honest and we 
believe less cruel than the political slavery which 
disgraces Rome. And if the Abyssinians wage war, 
it is with weapons less terrible than those which 
now equip every European state, and in this particular 
case it is in resistance to a war brought against them 
by invaders who seek to conquer their territory and 
destroy their freedom. The crimes of Abyssinia, as 
compared with the crimes of Italy, arc as primitive 
as the arms they raise to defend their native land. 
In the grand assize of history, it will be Italians and 
not Ethiopians who will be recorded and thus 
remembered as among the barbarians of this age. 

(2) Italy, in her attack on Abyssinia, is breaking 
promises, bound by every solemn pledge of hqnour, to 
preserve the peace and order of the world.... 

Since the end of the Great War, Italy has bound 
her good faith, as a nation, to at least three great 
contracts, or covenants. First, she is a member of 
the League of Nations. Secondly, she is associated 
with the World Court. Thirdly, she is a signatory of 
the Briand- Kellogg Pact. In each and every one of 


these cases, Italy has aSreed to abandon war as an 
instrument for the settfement of disputes between- 
nations » or at least not to turn to war until, in the 
case of the League and the Court, every means of 
peaceful settlement has been exhausted, and until, 
in the case of the Pact the exigency of war has been 
clearly shown to be an act of defence against 
aggression. In her attack upon Abyssinia, Italy has 
acted as though these media of peace did not exist, 
or worse, as though she had never given her pledge 
to their support. She makes "a scrap of paper" of 
her plighted word, on the eve not of a life-and-death 
struggle for national survival, but of a free-booting 
expedition for land and gold. 

(3) Italy, in quest of her own repugnant ends, 
is bringing danger to the world. She is carrying her 
war not only into Africa but also, perhaps, into every 
continent and island of the globe. She is lighting a 
torch which, kindling a bonfire for her own amusement 
may light a conflagration which will consume the city 
of mankind. Like the assassinations at Sarajevo, in 
other words, the Fascist assassination of Ethiopia, may 
precipitate a second world war which will devour 
us all. 

This, we believe, is Italy's crowning offence. Her 
attack upon Ethiopia is bad enough in itself. History 
has recorded nothing worse since the days of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. But infinitely more 
terrible is her attack upon Europe, America, the 
world. 


Communism on its Native Heath 

The Catholic World writes editorially : 

Helen Atwater, giaduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, teacher in a Chicago High School, com- 
menced a series of articles (copyrighted by The Chicago 
Ncra/d- Examiner) reporting with unusual frankness 
the actual condition of affairs in Russia. She confesses 
that she used to be a ''parlour pink," sympathetic 
with the Russian experiment. In that frame of mind 
she went on an "Intourist" expedition to the Soviet 
States. In her party were Margaret Sanger, birth- 
control propagandist, and the celebrated Professor 
£. A. Ross, head of the department of Sociology of 
the University of >0^isconsin as well as new$pa|:>er 
men, magazine editors, physicians, nurses, clergyihetj, 
social workers, teachers and students. 

Miss Atwater was shocked at the revelation ol 
things as they really are. She says she thinks "the 
most miserable person in all the U. S. A, is better off 
than the best situated person in Russia— except perhaps 
for the party leaders of these poor, suffering people— 
the party leaders who hide behind the Kremlin walls 
and never leave unless well-guarded by troops of 
soldiers 1" 

Miss Atwarter's chief interest in life has been the 
betterment of the condition of woman. She had heard 
"in university courses, from the lecture platform ^nd 
evjen'from the pulpit of the marvelous advapee^ept 
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of the U. S. S. it, especially as regards the rights of 
women/' But she says, ''Mv first sight of the new 
woman of the Soviet world was to see her bare* 
footed, clad in a few nondescript pieces of faded, old, 
formless and shapeless material, toiling under the hot 
summer sun, building a new railroad station. These 
emancipated women showed their new freedom by 
being allowed to carry lumber, mix cement, crush 
stone and perform the dozens of tasks requiring great 
physical strength and energy." 

There is stronger stuff than that in her report. 
She describes the people at large : ''Poor, bewildered 
betrayed creatures— doing the work forced on them 
by cruel taskmasters— living and dying on the pitifully 
inadequate rations of poor food, always the dupes, 
the foils of their leaders who betray them in their 
own name, with such phrases as 'a dictatorship of 
the proletariat/ 'planning for socialism/ 'a classless 
society.' " 

"'O^'ater must be carried in pails great distances to 
the trains and then lifted up and poured into the 
tanks at the top to supply the plumbing facilities. 
Women did this heavy work 

"We saw one lusty creature wielding a sledge 
hammer. I'm sure none of my American fellow 
women's club members could have moved the thing .. - 

"I saw women crushing huge boulders into small 
pieces... In one spot on the famous Crimean coast we 
observed women patiently and painfully crushing stone 
while several miles farther on stood a disused, rusty, 
American-made stone crusher 1... 

"There arc no hats [for women], no gloves, no 
silk underwear in Russia. But worse still, there are 
no shoes. In the country, lucky is the peasant who 
still has straw sandals, so despised in the old days. 
Rags wound around the legs take the place of the 
high leather boots once considered indispensable." 

She reports that in "a Russian city or village 
street, country road or mountain pass visitors a»^c 
approached with the question Valuta?*' the word 
for foreign currency, and that whereas under normal 
conditions the ruble is worth 51 cents, the Russians 
are eager to dispose of 30 or 50 or even 70 of them 
for one American dollar bill. 

The alleged abolition of class distinctions has not 
really taken place : "Imagine my surprise to discover 
several separate dining rooms in the automobile 
factory at Gorki. 'Why is this ?' I asked, 'These 
various rooms arc for the various classes of workers/ 
was the reply, '^ou mean factory workers do not 
cat with the engineers?' 'yes, the engineers and 
''ordoniki"(shock workers— best and most efficient) 
get better food and service than the others and have 
a special dining room/ Well— where was the glori- 
fication of the humble worker ?" 

"A classless society I Is that why the Russian 
people travel 'hard/ jammed and crowded past belief 
on to the decks of boats, on the narrow wooden 
shelves of the trains ?" 

There is one quite devastating answer to all pro- 
Russian enthuiasts ; there is at least freedom of 
criticism here and none whatever in Russia. I have 
never yet seen so much as a plausible reply to the 
objection that the fiercest advocates of free speech 
and free press in America are those who find no 
objection to the complete suppression of free 
speech and free press In Russia, 


Searohing out tite Soiieti ; 

Anna IxTuiae Strong writee in Nm 

Btpuhlie in part : 

These questions posed by Tfie Pepabt/e, ais 
covering the chief attacks against the USS.R/ were 
submitted by me to ten friends, chiefly American 
reporters on the Moscow Daily News. Whik I take 
full personal responsibility for the final phrasing of the 
answers, they also represent the collective judgment 
of several trained American observers, Irving for several 
ears in the U.S.5.R., who are sympathetic but not 
ound to the Soviet regime. 

/. Is Pussta ruled bj one man, Stalin, mucti as 
Italy is ruled bs Mussolini and Gerinau^ 67 ttifler f 

No country is ruled by one man 1 this assumption 
is a favourite red herring to disguise the real rufe$' 
Power resides in ownership of the means of produce 
tion— by private capitalists in Italy, Germany, America, 
by all productive workers jointly in the U.S.S.R* This 
is the real difference that today divides the world into 
two systems, in respect to the ultimate location of 
power. 

Formation of government policies in the U.S.S.R. 
begins in local factory-production conferences and 
local village meetings in which all workers are urged 
to take part. 

No policy is ever announced by Stalin except as 
a result of this process. Major policies result from 
nationwide discussions of concrete conditions, con- 
tinued over a period of months 1 these policies are 
known for years ahead and cannot be changed by aqy 
individual will. Minor shifts of policy are based on 

wide, swift sampling of thought in basic "politiqil 
centers," />., big factories. 

Men in the U.S.S.R. never speak of Stalinas 
"powers," or Stalin's "will." They speak of his 

"authority" in the field of politics, of his "analysis," 
of his "method." His authority is the prestige of 
successfully applied knowledge « his method is the 

use of Marxian economic analysis to guide collective 
will. His speeches never deal in emotional oratory, 
as do those of personal dictator-demagogues. They 
consolidace with remarkable ability the thinking of 
hundreds of economists, scores of sections of the 

Academy of Science, millions of party members 
interpreting local conditions and demands. 

"Authority with us." said a Soviet factory manager 
to me, "depends on how widely you can think. I can 
think with the workers of one factory for two years. 
Others can think for a whole trust for five years. 

have comrades capable of managing government 
and others capable of directing trade unions. But 
Stalin thinks more widely than any. No one can 
analyze so matchlessly as he the place of the U S.S.R. 
in the changing scheme of world revolution, and the 
place that must be given to each aspect of our daily 
task." 

To analyze the mechanical and human forces that 
make history, and lead the working class of the 
U.S.SR. in the use of those forces -such Is Stalin's 
service to a working class that Is doing daily, and 
increasingly, more serious sustained economic thinking 
than any other working class in the world. 

s* Under Stalin lias world rexrolution been aban- 
doned foe t/k sake of Russian national policy ? 

Capitalists and Trotskyists like to think so, but 
neither Russian workers nor foreign Communists do. 
Even the Five year Plan is discussed by Russians 
from the standpoint of its International significance 1 
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I have heard such discussions at four in the morning 
in an auto-truck fifty miles from the railroad by 
young Pioneer girls engaged in a local sowing 
campaign. 

The U.S.S.R., however, does not interfere in the 
internal affairs of other countries, whether by arms or 
propaganda. 

3. Has tfie auerage worker or peasant any voice 
in tfie government Of fits country ? 

Considerably more than he has in America. The 
elections last December convinced me of that. 

First, more people have the voting right, /.e., all 
adults over eighteen except for a diminishing per 
cent of "depriv^." In America voting starts at 
twenty-one, and is not permitted to transient residents, 
migratory workers, soldiers and sailors or non-citizens, 
all of whom vote in the U.S.S.R. 

Second, of possible voters 85 per cent took part 
in the last election, a proportion unheard of in other 
countries. 

Third, each voter gives more time and attention to 
voting, attending many preliminary meetings to discuss 
in small groups and in detail both candidates and 
instructions to the incoming government 


4. Is tHe present standard of living extremely 
low ? If this is true is it not proof tfiat ‘ communism 
works less well tfian capitalism ? 

Since neither communism nor full socialism yet 
exists in the U.S.S.R., but only the preliminary stage 
known as "productive socialism,'' the question be- 
comes : Does joint ownership of the means of 
production work less well for the common good than 
private ownership ? 

The answer is clear. Starting with a standard of 
living comparable to that of China or the Balkans, 
with millions of peasants living on a diet of black 
bread, supplemented at harvest time by meat or fat> 
and only very rarely a little sugar , suffering thereafter 
the ravages of war and intervention from which she 
did not recover even to pre-war standards till 1928— 
the U.S.S.R. created in five years thereaffer and 
without the help of foreign loans a thoroughly modern 
industry and farming, and built on them a rapidly 
increasing standard of living. She has abolished 
unemployment. Millions of peasants who never 
possessed shoes, sheets, forks, tooth-brushes are today 
buying bicycles, gramophones, radio sets, musical 
instruments. Soap, that touch-stone of cleanliness and 
culture, increased from 170,000 tons annually in the 
whole of Tsarist Russia to 460,000 tons last year. 
Grammar schools increased in their attendance from 
ten millions to nineteen millions between 1928 and 
1932 -one pre-requisite of this achievement being the 
production for the first time of adequate numbers of 
children's shoes. 

The struggle of the rural districts is no longer for 
bread but for sound films and "farm cities" designed 
by architects. 

The Soviet standard of living goes steadily upward, 
while that of the rest of the world falls. 

5. Is it true tfiat during t93S-33 several million 
people were allowed to starve to deat6 in tfie 
Ukraine and Norfli Caucasus because tfiey were 
politically Hostile to tfie Soviets ? 

Not true. I visited several places in those regions 
during that period. 

6. Is mere a cHance of another famine this year, 
as cardinal Innitzer asserts ? 

Everyone in the Soviet Union to whom I mention 
thig ^question just laughs. 


executed offer tde 
twov assa^tnailon f Were anx of tffem aunlsffed 
twausetffex veere political opponents of tffe present 

vie^^. punished merely for political 

One hundred and three persons were executed as 
murder gangs who crossed the Soviet 
border with revolvers and hand grenades to commit 

Td I'ov^rt ofSs“** *«*’"*‘ Communists 

were in caihera, since open discussion 
of details was tantamount to accusing several 
governments of acts that rank as causes of war 

/P28-5J? were many scientists ana 
teLhnicians falsely charged with sabotage and 
arrested or imprisoned merely as scapegoats for 
inevitable shortcomings of the Five Year Plan. 

Every American specialist who worked in Soviet 
industry during those years knows that there was 
much sabotage. 

Scapeg^ts for failure were not needed, for the 
Five year Plan did not fail. The energy and sacrifice of 
oyal workers and technicians carried it through. 
Its success won over many earlier saboteurs, so that 
by 1931 Stalin w^s able to report that '‘these 
intellectuals arc turning towards the Soviet government," 
and should be met "by a policy of conciliation." 
Thereafter sabotage cases rapidly diminished both in 
number and seriousness. 

9. Is the O. G. P, U, under another name, 
employing two or three million political prisoners in 
carrying out a program of forced tabor ? 

The picture that these words arouse for the average 
American -of idealistic intellectuals condemned to 
‘^^a'^-Sang work -docs not exist in 

the U. o. 5. R. 

There arc, however, "labor camps" in many parts 
of the country, as part of the Soviet method of 
reclaiming anti-social elements by useful, collective 
work. They replace prisons, which have been steadily 
closing ; I have found old prison buildings remodeled 
as schools. 

Statistics of the number and type of men in these 
camps arc unavailable. The highest estimate I ever 
heard by a competent judge gave a total of several 
hundred thousand men. This was three years ago 
when Kulak prisoners working alongside free men in 
Kuznetsk, Magnitogorsk and other construction jobs 
formed the largest part of the total. Since kulaks 
have since been granted amnesty, the number today 
can be only a fraction of that. 

^ P^i^ile9^d class of bureau- 
crats that is taking fhe place of the class of capital- 
ists and landlords ? 

Inequality of income is increasing but not "privilege." 

The characteristic "privilege" of the capitalists is thcii 
ownership of the means of production which enables 
them to exploit others. 

Capitalism rewards men not in accordance witf 
either their labor or requirements, but in accordance 
With their ownership, r. e„ in accordance with privilege 
Such privilege docs not exist in the U. S. S. R. 

inequalities sometimes increase and sometime' 
dimmish in the U. S. S. R Some years ago 
when standards of lower paid workers were 
very low, the policy was to increase thcsi: 
first towards ''equality." This policy reached 
• Its obvious limits when workers began to refuse tc 
becoifte managers or to increase their skill, since 
rewards did not increase with responsibility. 
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11 . Has censors/jip sapped f6e vitalits of Russian 
art ? 

This is another of the questions at which everyone 
who hears it laughs. We all know that Moscow is 
the mecca for artists of all kinds, and that it is 
especially in those fields where censors exist— theatre, 
movies and the novel— that Russian art attracts the 
attention of the world. 

To the author in the U. S. S. R. the ''censor" is 
not unlike the publisher's reader in America— a person 
who attempts to forecast the judgment of one's 
future public. If the author disagrees, he hunts 
another reader , in the U. S. S. R. he can hunt 
another censor. Important plays are increasinaly 
censored by previews attended by leading critics, and 
even by workers and children— the future audience. 
Sometimes as many as fifty persons make comments 
during these previews, which often last for six or 
seven hours. Only an artist who produces for his 
own solitary enjoyment finds in such collective 
comment a bar to creative work. 


The Way Out for China 

In a fine article contrilfuted to the October 
number of Asm by Dr. Lin Yutang, a Chinese, 
author and journalist, wo find the following: words 
of hope : 

The only way to deal with corruption In the 
officials in China is just to shoot them. The matter 
is really as simple as that. And democracy is an 
easy thing when we can impeach an official for 
breaking the law with a chance of winning the case. 
The people do not have to be trained for democracy, 
they will fall into it. When the officials are democratic 
enough to appear before a law court and answer an 
impeachment, the people can be made democratic 
enough overnight to impeach them. Take off from the 
people the incubus of official privilege and corruption 
and the people of China will take care of themselves. 
For greater than all the other virtues is the virtue of 
Justice, and this is what China wants. This is my 
faith, and this is my conviction, won from long and 
weary thoughts. 

That time will come, but it requires a change of 
ideology » the family-minded Chinese must be changed 
into social-minded Chinese, and the pet ideas, age-old, 
of face, favor and privilege and official success and 
robbing the nation to glorify the family must be over- 
thrown. The process will be slow and laborious. 
But that process is already at work, invisible, penetrat- 
ing the upper and lower social strata, and as inevitable 
as dawn. For a time yet there will still be ugliness 
and pain. But after a while there will be calm and 
‘ beauty and simplicity, the calm and beauty and 
simplicity which distinguished old China. But more 
than that, there will be justice, too. To that people 
of the Land of justice, we of the present generation 
shall seem but tike children of the twilight. I ask for 
patience from the friends . of China, not from my 
countrymen * for they have too much of it. And I 
ask for hope from my tcountrymen * for to hope is 
to live. 


International Labour Conference 
and its Besolutions 

The Intemaiixmol Labour R^vww put)li8he8 at 
leqgth the reeblutions disoussed and passed at 
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the nineteenth geasion of the International Labour 
Conference : 

The first resolution dealt with the problem of 
populations which are not adequately nourished. It 
was submitted by Sir Frederick Stewatt^ Australian 
Government Delegate, and supported by Mr. 
Verschafpelt and Miss Ada Paterson, New Zealand 
Government Delegates. The resolution pointed out 
that nutrition adequate both in quantity and quality 
is essential to the health and well-being of the 
workers and their families, and that large numbers of 
persons are not sufficiently or suitably nourished. It 
further pointed out that an increase in the consumption 
of agricultural foodstuffs would help to raise standards 
of life and relieve the existing depression in agricul- 
ture. It accordingly requested the Governing Body to 
instruct the Office to continue its investigation or the 
problem, particularly in its social aspects, in collabora- 
tion with other international institutions, with a view 
to presenting a report on the subject to the 1935 
Session of the Conference. This resolution gave rise 
to an extremely' interesting discussion in the full 
sitting of the Conference and was adopted un- 
animously. 

The second resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. yagi, Japanese Workers' Delegate, pointed out 
that the workers' trade union right is incorporated in 
the Preamble of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization, and that a resolution on the 
subject was adopted by the Conference at its Fifteenth 
Session (1931). It accordingly requested the Govern- 
ing Body to consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of one of the early Sessions of the Conferen^ 
the question of the workers' right of association in 
order to prevent the dismissal of workers or the 
imposition of unfair treatment on them on account of 
their joining or receiving help from trade unions. A 
record vote was taken on this resolution, which was 
adopted by 89 votes to I. 

The third and fourth resolutions were submitted by 
Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Indian >&/orkcrs' Delegate. 
The first of these pointed out that in several countries, 
under the pretext of economic depression and under 
the guise of rationalization and retrenchment, steps had 
been taken prejudicial to the interest of the working 
classes and calculated to lower their ^andard of 
living, and that, especially in those countries in which 
by reason of the prevalence of widespread illiteracy 
and the lack of properly knit labour organizations, 
there had been unnecessary and extensive wa« cuts 
and reductions in the number of workers. It theijfofe 
requested the Governing Body to consider the desir- 
ability of instructing the Office to correspond with the 
States Members and request them to constitute wage- 
fixing machinery immediately in their respective 
countries, if it did not already exist, in pursuance Of 
the Draft Convention adopted at the Eleventh Session 
of the International Labour Conference. This resolution 
was adopted by 71 votes to 20. 

The other resolution submitted by Mr. Ramwwamy 
Mudaliar drew attention to the fact that the Confer- 
ence had, at its Fifteenth Session, adopted a resolution 
concerning the conveninu of a conference to consider 
the special conditions of labour prevailing in Asiatic 
countries, ^nd pointed out that, owing to the 
rapid industrialization of Asiatic countries, the 
time was now ripe for the holding of 5U« a 
conference. It requested the Governing Body 
to consider the dcsiraMUty of taldng Immediate steps 
for the holding of such a conference at a very early 
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date, ^en a vote was taken on • this resolution^ it 
secured 70 votes in favour and 2 against. The requisite 
quorum ol 76 votes was not obtained, and the resolu- 
tion was therefore not adopted. 

The fifth resolution was submitted by Mr. de 
Michelis, Italian Government Delegate. This 
resolution drew attention to the necessity that the 
Organization should devote greater interest to 
the questions which closely affect agricultural 
labour, and the importance of the part which 
the agricultural element has to play in general 
economic recovery. it accordingly requested the 
Governing Body : (1) to instruct the International 
Labour Offlce to expedite as much as possible its 
study of the position and conditions of agricultural 
workers as they result from the application of national 
legislation, and also in relation to the conditions of 
the agricultural class in the same country, with a view 
to proposals which may be put forward and studied 
later I (2) to develop, in collaboration with the 
International Institute of Agriculture and other inter- 
national bodies, the action which is necessary to 
organize the initiation and application of measures 
relating to the most important questions which relate 
to conditions of agricultural work and rural life and 
which are connected with the development and future 
of agricultural production in relation to other branches 
of economic activity , (3) to take the necessary steps 
to set up a Permanent Agricultural Committee, including 
in equitable proportions, members of the Governing 
Body of all three Groups, representatives of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture and of competent 
igternational bodies, as well as persons qualified to 
represent all classes engaged in agriculture. The 

Committee should act as the body responsible for 
collaboration and consultation with a view to facilita- 
ting the decisions of the Governing Body and develop- 
ing the work of the Conference in connection with 
agricultural labour. Several delegates spoke in favour 
of this resolution in the plenary sitting of the Con- 
ference, and it was adopted without opposition. 

The next three resolutions dealt with the question 
of the reduction of hours of work in specific industries. 
The first of them was submitted by Mr. Hayday. 
British Workers' Delegate. It requested the Governing 
Body to consider the desirability of placing the 
question of the reduction of working hours in the 
textile industry on the agenda of the I9J6 Session 
of the Conference. The Conference adopted this 
resolution by 63 votes to 7.6. The second resolution 
of this kind was subnitted to the Conference at the 
proposal of Mr. Nemecek, Czechoslovak Workers' 
Delegate. It requested the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Olficc to take similar action with 
regard to the reduction of hours of work in the 
printing and bookbinding trades Ihis resolution was 
adopted by 66 votes to 25. The third resolution rela- 
ting to hours of work was submitted by Mr. Kupers, 
Netherlands Workers' Delegate. It invited the Governing 
Body to con-iider the desirability of indicating the 
chemical industry in its largest sense as one of the 
industries for which an international reduction of 
working hours shall be primarily proposed at the 1936 
Session of the International Labour Conference. The 
Conference adopted this resolution by 73 votes to 19. 

The ninth resolution, which was als » submited by 
Mr. Kupers, Netherlands >5^'orkcrs' Delegate, pointed 
out that the Governing Body had placed the question 
of the recruiting of labour on the agenda of the Nine- 
teenth Session of the Conference for first discussion 
with a view to the adoption of international regulations 


in 1936. It expressed the opinion that it would be 
desirable that the discussion of this question should be 
followed as soon as possible by the examination of 
the question of labour contracts, and pointed out that 
the Committee of Experts on Native Labour of the 
International Labour Olflce had completed its study of 
this question and had adopted suggested prindples for 
the regulation of written contracts of employment It 
therefore requested the Governing Body to examine 
the desirability of placing this question on the agenda 
of the 1937 oession of th# Conference. The Conference 
adopted this resolution by( 74 votes to 23. 

The tenth and last resolution, which was submitted 
b/ Mr. Ruiz Gumazu, Argentine Government Delegate, 
stated that it is generally recognized that the truck 
system and other practices affecting the real value of 
the remuneration of labour involve possibilities of grave* 
abuse affecting both the real earnings and the social 
and economic independence of the workers i that in 
certain countries the persistence of the truck system in 
variout forms involves serious hardships for important 
groups of workers » that legislation designed to 
eliminate the abuses of the system and of other 
practices affecting the real value of wages and salaries 
is in operation in a number of countries » and that it 
is urgently desirable that the benefits of such protec- 
tion should be extended in the fullest measure- to 
workers in every avenue of employment and in all 
countries. It accordingly requested the Governing Body 
to invite the Office to continue and extend, and to 
publish the results of its investigations into the various 
forms and manifestations of the truck system, into 
related practices involving deductions from the nominal 
amount of wages or salaries, and into the legislation 
concerning these matters in operation in the various 
countries, with a view to presenting a report to an 
early Session of the Conference. The Conference 
adopted this resolution unanimously. 


Industrialization of India 

The following occurs in a paper contributed 
by IIiuis Kohn to The Foliiical iSdenee Qmrterly : 

The industrialization of the East can alone assure 
a higher standard of life for the masses, their protec- 
tion against recurrent famines and the provision of 
better facilities tor education, on the one hand, and 
lay the foundations for national independence in the 
present-day world on the other hand. The great 
progress of Japan and the excellent and surprising 
results achieved in this Oriental country in the fields 
of education and industrial advance under the guidance 
and active help of an enlightened and native govern- 
ment, were in contrast with the industrial and educa- 
tional stagnation and backwardness of India under 
the British government. \^ithout government help 
the shortage of capital, credit facilities and skilled 
labor prevented before the World War the industrializa- 
tion ol India. The World ^ar changed the situation. 
Indian industrial resources had to be developed to 
help in the conduct of the Imperial War. According 
to the census of 1931 only 5.75 per cent, of the Indian 
population are employed in organized and unorganiz- 
ed industries and in transport, but on account of the 
large population of India even this small percentage 
amounts to about twenty million workers. India 
is fortunate in being able to depend for the procur- 
ing of ^raw materials and the disposing of manufactured 
articles on her home market Those immense 
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industrial potentialities will develop quickly if effective- 
ly dealt with under more active and sympathetic 
guidance from the government. 

Youth and the Internatioiial Ideal 

Z. Helen Bilder writes in the World Order : 

When the armistice was signed to 'The War to 
End War/' statesmen everywhere voiced the resolve^ 
echoed as a prayer in the hearts of all, "This mmt 
never happen again,^* People said, "We will build 
a new world order based on international co-opera- 
tion instead of international anarchy. The fact that 
we love our own families best does not mean that 
we must therefore hate our neighbours i in every 
hamlet, town and city, the community spirit is recog- 
nized to be for the good of the individual $ iri the 
United States of America, there is State sovereignty, 
still the States are federated under the national 
government at Washington. The unit in each case 
gives up some local privileges for the greater good 
achieved by group solidarity. So, too, can the 
countries of the world be federated, a world 
community, wilh each nation the family unit, each 
loving its own best but not, therefore, hating and 
killing its neighbors." 

youth movements sprang up on all sides, young 
people had not the old habits of thought that taught 
tha Peace was to *be found through the bloody 
chatnnels of War. young people said, "We remember 
our tragic childhood with starvation, terror and 
orphanage , our shoulders are bowed under the burden 
of taxation from past wars and from the preparations 
for the next one } before ever we have had a chance 
to earn our bread, we find ourselves members of 
the hopeless army of the unemployed. We have 
studied the history of past wars and wc know that 
the consequences of one are always the causes of 
the next, wc know that the vanquished nation nurses 
ever a hatred of its conquerors and dreams only of 
the day when it will be strong enough for revenge. 
On the graves of our fathers, who died, as they believ- 
ed, for the good of their country, wc resolve, instead 
to live for our country and to strive to make it part 
of a family of the nations of the world " In these 
young people rested our hope and our faith for the 
future. 


Diet and Climate 

lu the. Journal of the llotfal ISooiety of Arts, 
Dr. HaritiUe Chick, c. b. e., d. bc., dicusses the 
<’iUiaeH of prevalence of rickets in tropical 
climates : 

If sunshine were the only means of protection, it 
would follow that rickets would be unknown in the 
tropics, and. In Arctic regions during the long winter, 
would be universal. Wc shall see that both these 
suppositions are false. The races inhabiting Ar^ic 
regions arc accustomed to a diet rich in fats and liver 
oils, />, in Vitamin D, and it is probable th^ this 
circumstance has made th^ir survival possible. On the 
other hand, some groups of people inhabiting the 
tropics have social customs which hinder access to fresh 
air and sunshine for women and children, while the 
diet is poor in mineral salts and animal fats. Vitamin 
D can only control and correct the metabolism of lime 
salts and phosphates if these are present in adequate 
quantities in the dlctf sunshine can only provide Vitamin 


D If the inhabitants take advantage of the supply ttwa 
provided. 

In India, and also in Northern China and Manchuria 
the prevalence of osteomalacia and rickets is connected 
with the social customs of the people, combined #ith 
the poorness of the diet. In India poor diets cwM 
often be corrected by the abundant sunshine, and both 
rickets and osteomalacia are found chiefly among the 
races observing the custom of purda6, which keeps 
the women and children indoors, while the diet rial 
in cereals, poor in meat and genuine milk fat, and 
containing no liver oil, is not suited to a life without 
sunshine. Osteomalacia is endemic among the women 
of the purdafi castes and is usually associated with 
pregnancy, which places a great strain upon the calduin 
metabolism of the mother (Vaughan 1928). 

In Northern China, where osteomalacia is also 
endemic and often present in its severest and most 
terrible manifestations, the causes are also to be found 
in the combination of a very poor diet consisting 
chiefly of cereals, with an indoor habit of life especially 
among the women. Maxwell (1925) points to a 
deficiency of lime salts and Vitamin D in the diet 
as the causative factors, but also to the habit of 
opium smojeing, which keeps the people indoors. The 
custom of binding the feet also prevents the women 
from taking exercise, and the disturbed state of the 
country and prevalence of brigandage hinders the 
keeping of livestock and production of eggs, milk 
and meat. 

A particularly instructive instance of ostemalacia 
is that occurring In the Kangra valley in Kashmir which 
was investigated by Wilson (1931, 1932). The sufferers^ 
were of both sexes and mostly field workers exposed 
to sunlight. In one village, among 109 persons 
belonging to the lowest social class, including all ages 
and both sexes, 83 were found to show some degree 
of rickets or osteomalacia. The diet of these people 
consisted of cereals and legumes, with some 
vegetable oil and preserved "butter" fat i only 
occasionally were meat or vegetables taken. Ad- 
ministration of extra Vitamin D in the form of cod-Iivcr 
oil was without much effect, but treatment with tfi- 
calcium phosphate, without addition of extra Vitamin 
D, proved successful, if the patients were exposed to 
sunshine. This fact showed that the supply of calcium 
salts and phosphates in the diet had previously been 
too inadequate to allow the Vitamin D derived from 
the sunshine to discharge its proper function. It fs 
interesting to note that the soil in the Kangra valley 
is stated to be deficient in lime, phosphorus and 
magnesia. 


Religious Liberty in Turkey 

In un article with the above caption, 8. A. 
Morrison writes in the International lieview of 
Missions : 

Action has been taken by the Government to 
restrict the educational work of missions. In 1981, 
the decision was reached that Turkish children must 
receive their primary education in Turkish schools. 
The university declined to accept the diploma of 
foreign institutions without examination. Whether for 
these, or for other, reasons there has been a marked 
decrease in the number of students attending missionary 
educational institutions, and this factor, combined 
with a reduction of income from America, has led to 
the closing of several of them. 
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Restrictions, also, have been placed upon the 
publication and circulation of Christian literature. But 
in this connexion, as well as in regard to the control 
of primary education, the belief of many is that the 
Government's attack is directed mainly against Islamic 
institutions and propaganda, and that Christian 
missionary work suffers only incidentally. Whether 
this interpretation is correct or not, it is our conviction 
that there is more real religious liberty in Turkey 
today under the Government's secularist policy than 
there was in pre-war days under a Muslim regime or 
than there is at the present time in other Muslim 
countries which claim enlightenment and a spirit of 
tolerance. 

Our survey of Turkey's past history has shown us 
a picture, first, of a State established on a wholly 
Muslim basis. Then, during the nineteenth century, 
efforts were made to compromise between Islam and 
the spirit of modern progress. After the great war 
nationalism forced its way to the front, but the form 
of Islam was retained. Now Turkey has concluded 
that, at least in the affairs of State, secularism is the 
only assured road to progress. As years pass, the laws 
of the country have been cleared more and more 
of their Islamic mixture. Once Islam was predominant. 
Now nationalism— a sense of nationhood -has replaced 
Islam. The story of religious freedom in Turkey has 
fluctuated with these experiments in State administration 
but in the main it has been a story of advance in 
liberalim of thought and practice. 

Turkey today is a secularist country. But before 
long there maj be a searching after true religion, 
pie question has been raised more than once in the 
Turkish press of the extent to which it is possible to 
build up a strong national character on a secularist 
basis. There is significance in the words of Professor 
Mohammed Emin Bey (professor of philosophy in the 
University of Stamboul), which appeared in the ^ayat 
of March 1st, 1928 : 

The continuous decline in the sacredness of 
religion may eventually result in a conclusion of the 
emptiness of religion, and such an outcome may 
seriously affect the belief in moral concepts also. 
Then the real problem comes. How can we find 
a substitute for the religion which was performing 
these duties so far? What must we do so that a 
proper attitude of idealism may be prepared in the 
souls of youth, and keep continuing the sense of 
responsibility, duty and moral integrity? 

In the answer to that question lies, we believe, the 
future history of Turkey. 


Rumania : her Solution of the Minorities 
Problem 

In tracing the historical development of the 
Minority question in Rumania, Radu Floreacm 
writes in The Christian Register : 

The state guarantees to all the minorities the right 
to develop themselves in their own way and to 
cultivate their own national language. 

They are granted the ippportunity to exercise their 
cultural, economic, and political activities in a most 
favourable atmosphere. 

These activities on the part of the minorities do- 
not worry or vex us, because, according to our prin- 
ciples of government, the manifestation of these 
national peculiarities does not affect us as long as. 
at the same time everyone is collaborating to the 
upbuilding of a totally harmonious community, which 
would serve the needs of all. 

But we cannot accept under any circumstances 
certain ‘'rassist", conceptions, born of the mentality 
of the feudal rulers. They assume a predestined 
superiority over other races and peoples, over whom 
they wish to rule according to their own conceited 
ideas. 

ThIO MkASHUKS of TIIK Rfmaniax Govkunmknt 

in the first place, we have introduced in public 
life by means of our agrarian reform a new factor-* 
unknown to the old feudal system of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy by which we have strengthened 
economically the agrarian population, regardless of 
its nationality, by dividing among- the peasants the 
large estates which belonged before to the idle feudal 
classes. This reform -which benefited our Magyar, 
German, Russian and other minority populations in 
the same measure as the Rumanian majority itself*- 
together with our cultural policy to provide schools 
of all grades for all the minorities (with the result 
that they are today in a better cultural position than 
they were before the war), arc facts which- cannot 
be disputed by any criticism. 

The land thus expropriated was divided by 
Rumania in small lots to the agrarian proletariat, re- 
gardless of race or religion, that is, regardless of 
whether they were Rumanians, Hungarians, Russians, 
etc. 
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The Table-Land 

India and live. World has published the follow- 
ing: poem by Prof. Yone Noguelii, the Japanese 
poet : 

The table-land from Karuizawa to Kamuro, three 

thousand feet above the sea, 
Writes a lar^e silent line, curve or straight. 

Like the sea drawn on a folding screen, under the 

low blue sky 

Playing a duet. Listening to the music in slow 

simple rhythm, 

One will feci himself to be in Heaven * —who, being 

here, 

^ould not feel like a god or prince of the mythic age? 
^ho would not feel that he is departing from the 

painful life 

And the world ? Who would not become a poet ? 
Once some years ago 1 walked here at will under 

the golden light 

Of an autumnal afternoon, and heard the voice of 

a cricket 

In the grasses. It was a little unpretentious voice, - 

but it was great 

Because it had the big sky and the table-land for 

its own. 

fhen 1 thought that poetry should be like that, and 

was glad 

That I had touched the secret poets must observe. 

To-day I walk 

This table-land, sending my fancy-birds over the 

great grass-sea 

To fly about, and smile to see how they make a 

havoc of wings 

In gold and silver. Ob, how they mix or separate 

in a beauty 

That alone belongs to fallen petals I 

How to reconstruct villages 
We make the following extracts from a 
letter to Naridalal Bose from L. K. Elinhirst, 
published in the Visva-hiiarati News the theme 
being how to reconstruct villages and begin 
work among our people : 

Having picked the group, artists, scholars, farmers 
and scouters, I suggest the learning of a play and 
songs, —if possible the group should be trained by 
Gurudev, and every idea that can be extracted from 
him should be written down. He will have innumer- 
able suggestions to make. On the practical end 
however, I suggest mapping out your course and 
with the help of S,— and K— finding out people who 
would simplify camping arrangements by perhaps con- 
tributing some hospitality. I believe as a matter of 
fact that by oflFering an evening programme of gameS/ 
song, drama/ dance and perhaps scout demonstration 
(fire prevention), and by printing your programme on 
3 smaU leaflet beforehand, village after village Would 
compete for the privilege of acting host, not always 


to the extent of full hospitality and food but in some 
way and it you began with a place like Metakofia, 
they would invite neighbours to attend and hand 
you on to the care of the next village /.e. we have 
so many well-wishers within a 10 mile radius that 
we should make use of them in the way, and they 
can make use of us. This may all seem more formal 
than you would wish, but on the one hand you save 
time and effort for the main task— learning, by making 
use of sympathetic friends, as you found all through 
our tour. If we'd had to worry about food, aM 
Iodizing all the time in China what small allowance 
would have been even for the real task. 

Secondly our concern is partly with the people, 
their present and their future, partly with their past, 
and to find a friend at the end of the day to open 
the road and make the path easy is worth much. 

This all sounds very prosaic, but just as it was my 
hope on our trip that through greasing the wheels the 
whole machine might make more easy progress so 
I feel that if we once get a practical and inexpensive 
basis for these wandering tours, their results will 
fully justify them. Gurudev has plans that are ex- 
pensive but that would be worth the expense if we 
could once prove how much could be done in the 
simplest possible way. I want of course also to find 
the practical basis upon which you can realize your 
own dreams. 

In my imagination we carry a minimum of equip- 
ment, dispensing even with the bullock cart, wc 
either receive invitations, or give songs and dramas 
and demonstrations and hand the hat round not for 
money but for food. We spend perhaps three days 
at a village, your artists sketching the people, the 
houses, the temples and hunting out the aafts and 
sculptures and anything of interest. Others will l^e 
busy writing up records studying problems, sanitary 
social and agricultural, or meeting people. But in 
general travelling from dawn to breakfast, and rest 
till tea and spend the evening with the villagers, games 
for the boys, then song, discussion, drama— no rigid 
rules, it must all be a natural process. 

We must know the people, their background, their 
creative capacity, their happinesses and their love for 
beauty. We can discover these things from their 
history and their traditions, from relics, as well as 
from themselves. I would suggest that all drawii^s 
and materials be exhibited at the end at Santiniketan 
and a selection at the Calcutta Exhibition too. What 
fun we used to have drawing and what a stimulating 
experience it was for me. I have been practising 
Chinese writing as discipline and as reaeation ever 
since not yet as a form of spiritual exercise, I am 
afraio that may come. 

Well I leave these bricks as they fie. You , as the 
mastermason will select as you wish and discard much 
or all, but perhaps we might do something of the 
kind and find new modes of expression, of creation 
and of happiness. 
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dandhi and Socialism 

, Mr. John Middleton Murry writes this 
iuteresiinj? but thoughtful article in Tfw Aryan 
Path, Part of it is given below : 

In spite of the great difference between the two 
societies. I feel and have come increasingly to feet, 
that Gandhi's doctrine and programme is in accord 
with our English necessities also. We Socialists, who 
advocate and work for a social revolution in In- 
dustrialized society, by which the machine shall be 
subordinated to human needs, not human needs 
governed by the machine, find ourselves il believe) 
driven at the last to a position essentially the same 
as Gandhi's Our ideal is a society, in which the 
machine is so completely subordinated to the real 
necessities of human life, that the vast economy of 
human efforts which the machine makes possible may 
be turned to the benefit of every member of the 
community, to whom (by every right, natural and 
divine) it manifestly belongs. But what is that liberated 
human being to Jo? His humanity has been so 
mutilated by two centuries of machine '"civilization" 
that he would be incapable of using his freedom. He 
would blink bewildered in the sunshine like a prisoner 
released from years ot captivity in a dark dungeon. 

The problem becomes more urgent when we 
recognize that in one grinding and debased form many 
>^^^cstern men already have attained freedom from the 
machine. Our huge and constant armies of the 
permanently unemployed arc slaves who have been 
r grudgingly liberated from the machine. And straight- 
way it becomes obvious that work -natural and 
creative work -is a necessity of human life. Without 
it, our unemployed collapse as human beings. Their 
spiritual and physical energies depart from them. They 
become incapable of taking part in the political struggle 
for a new order of society. They themselves recognise 
that thev were better and stronger men while they 
were still the active slaves of the machine. 

And in yet another form the problem becomes 
manifest and urgent again. The man who is engaged 
in Socialist politics comes at the last to recognize that 
an intense moral and imaginative effort is necessary 
if the politics of Socialism arc to be prevented from 
degenerating into a mere taking of the line of least 
resistance, which, though nominally aiming at the 
regeneration of society, is in fact directed towards a 
controlled degeneration of society. For what is called 
Socialist policy to-day tends towards one of two 
things : either increasing the number of, and the pay- 
ment to, the unemployed , or employing them at the 
machine again on works "of national importance," 
It is inspired by no recognition of the fact that both 
arc evils. Work at the machine is itself an cvili and 
secure subsistence, just above the poverty line, without 
creative work is also an evil. 

In its final form our problem is this : From whence 
Is the moral and spiritual energy to be derived which 
will preserve Socialism, in a political democracy, from 
taking this line of least resistance which leads to 
human degeneration ? From wfiat source can 
Socialism be continually inspired with faith in its 
real mission— to create a new society of regenerated 
niM and women ? 

I am driven to the conclusion that this source of 
fnspiratlon and strength will only be found in rom- 
munUies of men and women who have achieved the 
equivalent of what Gandhi urges— "'the voluntary 
recognition of*the duty of breadJabour and all that 
it connotes." Our circumstances are different, and we 


must adept ourselves to them. Our communities vi^ff 
have to be in the nature of physical and spirihial 
"retreats" to which the members retire to live, as far 
as may be. on the product of their own labour for a 
short period in the year. From those of the un- 
employed who understand the vital necessity of re- 
establishing the natural law and rhythm of life we may 
expect the permanent clement in such communities: the 
rest of us, who are enm^hed in the obligations of 
capitalist society, and can, escape them only for brief 
periods; must perforce bo content with the regular 
"retreat"— to adopt a term from the monastic tradition. 
But from this "retreat," I believe, they would derive 
a renewal of strength, both physical and spiritual, from 
simple creative work, from frugal living, and above all 
from the Immediate experience of comradeship in simple 
creative work undertaken in common, which alone 
will enable them to withstand the innumerable subtle 
forces which constantly tend to degrade the ideal of 
socialism. 


The Venereal Problem 

Lt.-Col. .hdal M. Shah, m. i:. k., f. m. is., 
has pertinently drawn attention of the public, 
especially of the physicians, to the above problem 
in Indian Journal of Vrnmal Dimises, He 
writes in part : 

The unsatisfactory position in India regarding 
venereal diseases, even in the larger cities, has long 
been realized by the medical profession. 

Whereas in Europe generally the situation in this 
respect formerly perhaps equally unsatisfactory has 
appreciably improved since the war, it is to be 
regretted that in this country no such progress can be 
recorded. In fact, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
position in some respects would even appear to be 
worse than previously. 

The main factors responsible for this state of affairs, 
speaking in general terms, may be said to be 

(a) inefficient treatment (b) ignorance of the public 
as to the seriousness of these conditions and the 
necessity for prompt and adequate treatment and 
(c) financial considerations. 

Unless the public are made fully to realize (a) that 
these conditions require prompt and efficient treatment 

(b) that freedom from symptoms or signs does not 
necessarily indicate cure, (c) that systematic tests of 
cure at the end of treatment can alone prove 
whether real as distinct from apparent, recovery has 
been achieved and (d) that in some conditions, like 
syphilis, insufficient treatment (by means of a few 
injections of "QI4" only) may accelerate or even 
provoke the more serious and even fatal complications 
of the diseases, the campaign against venereal diseases 
is not likely to make any appreciable progress. 

Likewise the position is not likely to improve to 
any marked extent if medical practitioners content 
themselves merely with treating the symptorns and thus 
encouraging the patients erroneously to consider 
themselves as cured when symptoms have subsided. 


A Panjah Problem 

The Social Service Quarterly writes editorially * , 

Recently a deputation of the youths' Welfare 
Association^ Lahore, waited on the Minister for 
Education, with the object of drawing his attention 
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to sexual abuses in public schools. The memorandum 
submitted by the Association to the Minister urged 
the necessity of laying down severe penalties for 
teachers seducing boys. It seems that this problem 
about sexual abuses on the part of teachers in relation 
to their students is peculiar to the Punjab. The fact 
that a responsible Association should give such 
prominence to the evil and advocate severe measure 
for its removal leads one to believe that the evil 
must have become common in the province. Had it 
been as common in the other provinces complaints 
would have been heard about it long ago. It was 
“ a revelation, we presume, for people in other provinces, 

. to know that this unnatural vice was so prevalent in 
the Punjab, when they read the news of the y. A/s 
memorandum and deputation to the Education 

Minister..., The complaint about sexual abuses in school 
in the Punjab brings to the mind a larger social problem. 
The root cause of the evil must be traced to social 
cpnditions in the province. Questions such as, 

whether the percentage of unmarried teachers in that 
province is higher than in other provinces, whether 
the lower proportion of women to the whole 
population has anything to do with the evil, whether 
unnatural vice is prevalent there by tradition, and 
whether the purdah system can be held responsible' 
to any extent for it, deserve to be carefully considered. 
The subject is an unsavoury one, but in view of 
the disastrous effects of the vice on ' the physical 
and moral well-being of the rising generation, it 
deserves to be tackled in the most practical and 
scientific manner. 

Thoughts on Suicide 

In an article oii the al)Ovc subject in Insuranrc 
Warbl Mr. ♦!. M. Dattn, m. so., n. l. writo.s : 

In European countries men arc much more prone 
to commit suicide than arc women. In England and 
^ales, the proportions are about 3 : 1 —the rate for 
males In the quinquennium 1921-25 being 154 per 
million against 54 for females. In New Zealand the 
disproportion is even greater, the respective rates 
being 102 and 40. In Germany, Italy and the 
Netherlands the ratio of male to female suicides is 
nearly as high as in England and Wales. Even in 
Japan, the land of hara-kiri, the male suicide rate 
IS 50 per cent above that for females. 

But in India it is otherwise. Dr. Kenneth McLeod 
■ says : - 'But the most striking fact in the statistics 
of self-murder in India is the excess of suicides 
committed by females as compared with males. There 
can be no doubt whatever regarding the reliability 
of the figures in this respect for the whole tendency 
of statistics in India everywhere is to under-register 
vital events affecting females."' 

But one welcome feature of female suicides is its 
slow decrease during the last 20 years. 


Twentieth Century Tendencies the Sex-Mania 

India To-morrow has published an informative 
Jivticle by Prof. Devapra.sad Cihosh, iu.., 
on “Twentieth Century Tendencies : A Reversion 
to Barbarism ?” from which the following is 
quoted : 

you will be astonished at Judge Lindsay's diagnosis 
of this sudden sex-mania, this morbid lust that has so 
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much obsessed Western society that, as one wag has 
put it, it has struck sex o' clock in the West. He 
points out three main factors— mass education, the 
cinema, and the motor car. Mass education has put a 
little learning into every blessed child's brain, and you 
all know that a little learning is a dangerous thing - 
the result has been that every idiot has now learned 
to question why, to cavil at established moral usages 
and conventions, and to settle his course of conduct 
as his sweet pleasure and inclination dictate —and these 
dictates, to the ordinary adolescent youth, point very 
naturally to sex-indulgence. 1 think it was Voltaire 
who once said, 'Mf there be no God, then a God must 
be invented with his Heaven and Hell, if society is to 
be kept in order." He was a true mass-psychologist 
who said that. Then comes the cinema which brings 
before the very eyes in ail their allurement the volup- 
tuous scenes of sexual dalliance, and the appeal of the 
eye is very powerful, much more so than the effect of 
printed types. On the top of this comes the opportu- 
nity provided by cheap taxis and motor-cars, through 
whose instrumentality amorously inclined couples can 
rush off to some distant and secluded spot, satisfy 
their desires and return to their homes in the space of 
an hour or so, and nobody suspects anything wrong. 
It is the cumulative effect of all these various factors, 
aided and abetted by the glorification of bestiality as 
such, that has brought about an awful state of things 
in America. 


Prospects of Grouad-Nut Industry in Bengal 

Prof. J. (1. (ihoftli of Dacca University ha* 
contributed an important paper on the subject 
to Sriptifr and ( 'altwr. The portion of the 
article relating to the prospects of ground 
nut industry in Bengal together with hi^ valuable 
concluding remarks is given below : 

The replacement of 100,000 acres of surplus jute 
lands by cane out of a total surplus of 600,000 acres 
only touches a fringe of the problem. Other alter- 
native money crops must be found to cover the 
remaining 500,000 acres The Bengal Department of 
Agriculture strongly recommends the growing of ground- 
nut over this area. 600,000 tons of ground nut oil 
seeds were exported from India in 1931-32 valued at 
10 crores of rupees It is now mostly grown in 
Madras, Central Provinces and Bombay The total 
production in 1934-35 is about 3.2 million tons of 
which the export market is expected to consuitie 
20 per cent. The production of ground nut has increased 
even during these years of depression by about 500,000 
tons. I his subject was very carefully considered in 
the Crop Planning Conference held in Simla in June 
1934 and their conclusions may be given in language 
of Mr. Burt, who is the Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research : ~ 'The internal market 
for ground nut in India is extremely important. The 
internal market for the oil is expanding, and ground 
nut oil is the one oil which is being used by all the 
new hydrogenation plants which are producing 
Vanaspathi Ghee to replace imports of fats and other 
kinds of vegetable ghee. After going into the trend ot 
exports and the increasing demand for internal consump- 
tion we came to the conclusion that there was room 
for cautious expansion specially in those provinces 
where the ground nut area is not very large." Bengal's 
present production of ground nut is negligibly small 
and the recommendations of the . Crop Planning 
Conference apply to her condition with special force. 
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The method for the cultivation of ground nut is 
described in leaflet No. 3 of 193% of the Bengal 
Department of Agriculture. It has been found that in 
Bengal this ciop can be grown as a kfmrif crop in 
the highlands during the summer and the rainy seasons 
and as a rabi crop in the lowlands from December 
onwards. In some localities in Bengal, an yield as 
high as 36 maunds per acre has been obtained which 
means an income of Rs. 200 per acre of crop even in 
these days of depression. The average yield in 
Bengal will however be at the lowest estimate 18 
maunds or *66 tons per acre. If the produce of ground 
nut in Bengal is increased at the rate of 60,000 tons 
- per year until a maximum of 300,000 tons is reached 
in five years, the Indian market for this crop will not 
be seriously dislocated in view of the expanding 
internal consumption. This crop will require abou^ 
500,000 acres of land yielding an average income of 
4*5 crores of rupees to the Bengal cultivators. As a 
matter of fact it will not be difficult for the experts 
to work out satisfactory systems of crop rotation 
suitable to each locality of the province based on the 
following crops— cane, ground nut, jute and aiis paddy. 

A theoretical solution of the problem of crop 
planning is easy , the practical realization of the 
possibilities indicated in such solutions is however 
a very diificult task. The cultivation of giound nut 
in Bengal has not made any progicss whatsoever 
because the valuable knowledge has not been brought 
to the door of the ryot and because there does not 
exist any marketing organization to handle the ground 
nut which he might produce. Normal channels of trade 
urc automatically set up when the supply of a 
commodity from a particular area has become regular 
but until this has happened, the pioneering marketing 
work should be undertaken by the Government. The 
Government of Bengal would have been well advised, 
if instead of frittering away the sum of 16 lakhs of 
rupees placed at their disposal for rural development 
on petty schemes of little permanent value, a five year 
plan had been adopted with this financial backing, to 
develop and expand the cultivation of ground nut in 
this province Such a course would have brought to 
the Bengal peasantry at the end of this period an 
income which is equivalent to 30 per cent of the 
present harvest price of jute. I wander why men in 
authority cannot understand that good drinking water 
and good cattle will take care of themselves if money 
can be made to flow back into the countryside. 

A constructive agency is required to bring any such 
scheme into fruition. The Chancellor of the Dacca 
University in a very thoughtful address lecently exhoited 
the educated youth of the land to go back to the 
country in a spirit of service to the villagers. Such 
appeals always strike a very responsive chord in the 
heart of our young men ; and if the people and the 
Government of Bengal so will it, an organization at 
a small cost can be easily set up which will absorb 
the constructive energies of a large section of our 
educated but unemployed youth and will carry through 
well planned and comprehensive schemes of crop 
rotation within a short time. 

I have indicated above how well directed and 
conscious efforts at crop planning coupled with indus- 
trial development can bring back a considerable 
measure of prosperity to the countryside of Bengal. 
Nature has endowed this land in which we live, with 
a soil who>c richness and fertility cannot be excelled. 

It lies with the people of the land to make an intel- 
ligent use of this precious gift. In the Biological 
worlds standards of efficiency arc judged by the 
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readiness with which a living organism adapts itself 
to changing environment, and the inefficient arc not 
permitted to survive. In the world of human affairs 
the same standards prevail, however much we wish 
it to be otherwise, ^hen will the Bengalees learn 
this lesson of life ? 

Twelve Rules^for Happiness 

The Oriental Wnirhn^fn and Herald of Health 
has tlie follow infif : ' 

I. Live a simple life. Be moderate in your 
desires and habits. True simplicity is free from self- 
seeking and selfishness. Realize the desirability of true 
simplicity, and try to make it a pre-eminent quality 
in your character, work, and daily life. Simple things 
are best. 

2 Spend less than you earn. Avoid extravagance. 
Keep out of debt. To secure ultimate indepcndece, 
exercise the fine qualities of prudence, frugality, and 
self-denial, 

3. Cultivate a yielding disposition. The habit of 
generous acquiescence gives right balance to human 
will. Resist the tendency to want things your own 
way. See the other person's viewpoint. Take a large 
view of life. 

4. Think constructively. Store your mind constant- 
ly with useful, progressive, encouraging thoughts. 
Evciy uplifting idea you entertain has a happy 
influence on your lilc. Train yourself to think deepi y, 
accurately. 

5. Be grateful. Be glad for the privilege of life 
and work. Be thankful for the chance to give and 
to serve. Let each day witness to your spirit of 
thankfulness. Be appreciative in your appraisal of 
others. 

6. Rule your moods, Rid your mind promptly of 
every discordant or undesirable thought. Cultivate a 
mental attitude of peace, poise, and good will. Direct 
your mind to pleasant, aj>rcedblc, helpful subjects. 
Dwell upon the best aspects of life. 

7. Give generously. Give out of the fullness of 
your hcait, not irom a sense of duty, but because of 
the wish to serve. There is no greater joy in life 
than to render happiness to others by means of 
intelligent giving. 

8. Work and pray with right motives. Analyze 
your motives and impulses, to determine which should 
be encouraged and which restrained. Resist all 
undesirable tendencies. The highest purpose of your 
life should be to grow in spiritual grace, strength, and 
symmetry. 

9. Be interested in others. This will divert your 
mind from sell-ccntrcdncss and other selfish habits. 
In the degree that you give, sympathize, and help, 
with no thought of return or reward, in such degree 
will you experience the by-prodnet of happiness. 

10. Live in a daylight compartment. This means 
to live one day at a time. Take no anxious thought 
for the morrow. God supplies you today with 
cverythin^r essential to your best progress. Concent- 
rate upon your immediate task, and do it to the best 
of your ability. 

11. Have a hobby. Cultivate an avocation to 
which you can turn for diversion and relaxation. 

12. Keep close to God. True and enduring 
happiness depends primarily upon close alliance with 
God. Priceless riches come from close daily commu- 
nion v«ith Him. It is your privilege to share His 
thoughts for your daily spiritual nourishment, and to 
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have constant assurance of divine protection and 
guidance. 


Common Words in India 

Evcr-intereating' is tho study of the lan^fuage 
of Man. We quote below extracts from a paper 
in Indian State Raihratf Matfa\ine which will 
no doubt prove very interesting : 

The study ot words is not only instructive but 
also intensely fascinating. The sport of finding their 
original homes, and of tracing their travels is alluring. 
Many words have had quite long journevs, for 
example, from Portugal or England, to India, from 
India to England, or from Arabia to Spain, Portugal 
and England, or from Persia to India. In the give- 
and-take of languages, both India and Britain have 
had their share. 

Arabic enriched both the English and Indian 
languages. There arc very many words in the latter 
languages that are Arabian by descent. A thousand or 
more words of Arabic origin arc to be found in 
English, and many thousands of their derivatives. 
About two hundred and sixty of the thousand odd 
words arc in everyday use. Many Arabic words in 
English are varied and confusing, and their spelling, 
even, divergent. But Arabic words that crept into 
English before the Restoration period have taken a 
thoroughly English form, c.g. assassin, apricot, orange, 
sofa and zero. Eew would suspect that the middle 
three were from Arabic. Carafe and safjibr are 
examples ot post- Restoration words. From Arabic 
there arc, too, the names of many animals ( ^jazclte, 
biitbitt the Indian nightiniiale-and atbacore \ ^ of 
stars ( Aldebran ) j botanical words ( carnpber, fienna, 
tamarind ) i words relating to chemisiry and alchemy 
( alcobo/, attar, elixir ) i names of articles of clothing 
and stuffs ( ebiffon, cassock, mobair h words con- 
nected with dyeing and colours ( carmine, sa//ron ) j 
names of goods, drinks and vessels ( batwa, felaibi, 
sberbet ) j words geographical and of travel ( Kafila, 
Sahara ) * mathematical and musical words ( alqebra, 
lute ) I words about medicine and surgery ( cubcb, 
taraxacum ) ; names and titles ( rais, amir, and 
Percivat which comes from faris~al-fal, 'a rider or 
knight of good destiny or of the prize') , words for 
use in' religion, shipping, trade and war ( mosque, 
cable, tariff, baxrildar ) » miscellaneous words such aa 
amulet and kban. Howdab, gbout, finn, niaour, 
faff]r^ Caaba, cadi or caxi, calipb, are derived from 
Arabic. Nearly all the examples given are commonly 
used in India. 

Arabic words began to affect Indian speech in pre- 
historic times. Moreover, Arabic words did not enter 
English at the time of the Crusades as so many think, 
but at an anterior date. "For the Crusaders, for the 
most part, spoke a Latin lingua-franca , and for verbal 
communication with the enemy, they could have 
mterpreters enough from Spain and Sicilly. Sir Walter 
Scott's picture in Ivanboe of Arabic-speaking English 
knights and palmers is fanciful." (Walt. Taylor). 

Greek and Roman commerce with India of the later 
centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying to 
'he intercourse that once subsisted. Sandal, musk, 
'■^eryl and sugar, arc examples of Indian words taken 
»nto one or other of the two 'classical' languages. 
Kastira (tin) and kasturi (musk) aic Indian words 
taken from the Greek. , 

Persian words have been brought into English 
chiefly through Indian languages, c.g., Urdu. Some of 


these words can be traced back to Sanskrit as well as 
Persian but it is incorrect to giye them a purely 
Sanskrit origin. It can merely be said that Sanskrit 
and ancient Peisian were parallel, being two closely 
related languages. By far the greatest number of 
Persian words took root in India in Mughal times, 
during the formation of Urdu, the language of the 
camps, the 'dog- Persian'. 

A most interesting English word comes from the 
Persian. As the name of a somewhat different 
substance, it is known in India. Mactjarine comes 
from the Persian murvearid meaning a pearl, which 
is also the parent of the word for the flower, 
marguerite. "The name margarine was llrst given to a 
peari-like substance extracted from lard, and from this 
was transferred to its present even less congenial use." 
(Daryush). English names ot common flowers such as 
rose, jasmine, lilac, narcissus {narqess), and names ot 
plants such as peacb asparagus, spinach, arc of 
Persian extraction. . Medicinal words, too, such as 
laudanum. 

Verandah comes from the Persian 'barandaz' 
meaning, literally, the 'loadihrow', and is the covered 
passage or portico in front of offices in a caravanserai 
• where goods arc unloaded for protection." (Daryush). 

Words of Indian origin began to creep into English 
fiom Elizabethan times, c.g., calio and chintz. As 
trade increased inter-borrowing of words also became 
more general with the result that English now owes a 
great deal to Indian languages. 

Before the English went to India (he Portuguese 
had already added words to the Indian vocabularies. 
The Dutch who were contemporaries of the English 
in their first visits to the 'East Indies,' did not add 
much to the Indian languages. They, however, gave 
the word hurqber, synonymous with a man of mixed 
blood, to Ceylon ; and petersilty (parsley) which 
word was, in the old days, always used by Indian 
cooks, who were then not so sophisticated as they 
arc now. 

A French word, once used in India, namely 
boutique, meaning shop, still survives in Ceylon. 
The word worbde-ebien, meaning cholera, is no longer 
heard in India. It is a most interesting word. The 
Portuguese pronounced the Mahratti word for cholera 
namely mordaebi as mordexim. The French again 
murdered' the Portuguese word and revived it as 
mort-dC’Chien. !t is a matter for congratulation that 
owing to improved sanitation and to the advance of 
medical science, the need for the popular use of any 
word for cholera is becoming less and less necessary 
every year. A 'dog's death' is not looked upon as 
one of India's greatest perils, and in the same way, 
the West Coast of Africa is no longer the 'white 
man's grave.' 

The word India, itself, is etymologically of great 
interest. As is pointed out in Hobson-jobson, a 
book might be written on the word. "The origin 
of the name is, without doubt (Skt.) Sindbu, 'the 
sea,' and thence the Great River of the West," 
(or, perhaps the name of the river is derived from a 
word meaning ‘that which flows') "and the country 
on its banks, which we still call Sindh, By a change 
common in many parts of the world, and in various 
parts of India itself, this name exchanged the initial 
sibilant for an aspirate, and became (eventually) in 
Persian Hindu, and so passed on to the Greeks and 
Latins." The name of the tract gradually spread to 
the whole country. (Hobson-Jobson), The writer can 
remember that when he first went to India, letters 
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India were quite commonly addressed 'East Indies' 
a name that still exists in ofhcial Naval matters. 


Sarat Chandra 

Slni Haninatli Siinian apiareiaiively 

uf‘ thn novelist Sarat ( ’hantira Fhallcrji in the 
Tirnifirlh Cniturjj partly as follows : 

Sharat Chandra's rise in the firmament of Bengali 
literature has been phenomenal. Me shot like a 
meteor and dazzled us with his luminous glow. There 
is no other Indian writer whose rise has been so 
sudden. Since his appearance he has dominated Bengali 
literature as no other man, with the single exception 
of Rabindranath, has ever dominated. 

A Bengali of Bengalis there is no one perhaps who 
knows Bengal more intimately. 

The deep note of love, attended by pathos, is 
characteristic of his stories. He has painted love in 
all its thousand and one varieties. He rejoices in all. 
Upendra's love for Surabala, Savitri's for Satish, Girish's 


for Shaila, the wife of his brother, all these variations 
have been depicted with a consummate skill, rare in 
other Bengali novelists. He lays bare the struggle of 
the soul with a deep sympathetic touch and presents 
us the vivid realities of Life in a most subtle way. 
We wonder at his tremendous grasp of facts and 
mysteries of life. No other Indian novelist has created 
such a variety of characters, not types. A forbearing 
husband, with extraordinary power of toleration, a 
self-sacrificing wife, wiih«the deepest possible affection 
for her husband, a consjjjring young pair with half- 
closed eyes and beating hearts, a tortured widow, with 
glories of heaven in her heart, a caste-ridden society, 
an ignoble mother-in-law, a loving sister, a typical 
fisherman, and a fallen woman with doors closed 
against her, despised by the society, none the less with 
feelings and longings of the feminine Eternal, with 
wounds bleeding with a vengeance all arc there. 

Nevertheless he seems to have been influenced by 
the mysteries that arc latent in feminine character. 
Appaiently, the woman interests him more than the 
man. His feminine creations arc always brilliant, 
original and perfect. In fact, his greatness lies there. 


GLEANINGS 


JAPANESE ULDDllISM 

lapaii ih lotlay llie MionglioM i»f Nurthmi, oi 
Maliayana. i3u(J(llii!?iii. Yet a certain type of foioigner 
might know u Japiiiioi^e f;enllcii)un for many years as a 
nI)h w'( 1 hiisiiK'ss man, a keen anti efticient folJow'cr of 
modern Anierioaii or Knropeau civilization, and never 
Mi-pecf that this ^ame man hogan his day by sitting 

iipfiglil toi half an lionr willi crossed legs, his hand? 
t»n liis knees eye.s half-tipen. rogulnling his breath and 
praciising what is calh'd “ za/.en ” ! Ho does this to 
prttduce “right mintl.” And from these thirty miniile.*^ 

of iiiwanl eonlemplalion he draws moral .strength for 
I lie ejtming siriiggle on the twelfth fltior of his modern 

Ini tiding. In somewhat tlie .same spirit the Japanese 

I.Hwyer, photographer or dentist, coining home, after a 
busy <lay, to his boiling hot hath and dainty, rather 
frugal, repast and ma>he, as a tribute to civilization, 
lialf an hour of the ra<lio, finishes off his evening by 
leading a dozen lw« Ifth-ceiitury tanka or hokku — brief 
jniem^ singing the transilorines.s of this life: 

" fo! all is fleeting, birds, niiisic, flower* s beauty 
. . ” Or a colonel, hack from Manchurian haitJo- 

held- after (beds of brilliant prowess of self-possessed 
<leici niinalion, sits in his liny garden in Asahu ward and 
leeiii-. ihe complaint of the famous pod Basho: 

“ The siunmer grass 

All that is left, of the warrior* s dreams?" 

The foreigner would be astonished at the Japanese 
colonel !)• ( aiise In* probably would not know that more 
than lliirly per rent of the military class in Japan 
belong to tin* Zen sect of Buddhism, one of the most 
atistere eonlemplulion sects. Zen has more than eight 
thousand temples and nine million followers in the 
country, 'riie Si'el is sometimes called the living church 
of Japan, and this i^ an apt description, for the reason 
that, although the doctrine is founded on deep though 
.<*omfwhat ab.struse Teiidai and Kegon philosophies (both 


system*- eame fioiii China in the eighth eeiiliiry), llie 
Zi‘n monk-* ami lu>men do not allrihnte much impoi! 
aiiee U\ d<»gnia ami theories. 'I'liev even discourage tix- 
profound slndi(‘s in Indian philosophy and ('liinesi 
metaphysics, preferring to dwej) ni>on the importaner 
of man’s finding Bnddlia at the bottom of his heart. 

That is (he leason why Zm teachers give sneli 
haflling replies to questions eagerly put by nninitiated 
students. 'I’hey usually answer willi an incoinprehensihh 
paiadox. The liidilen meaning of their reply is, how 
ever, the following: “ All these siihlleties have not the 
sliglite'*t importanee. Buddha is everywlicre, in ihi^ 
grain of dust as well ns in a national hero. It is onh 
a qiiesiion of finding him, of realizing liim in yoursell. 
That is the goal of life,” Once I asked the Revererni 
Ogata, ehief ulihot of the Zen Rinzai temple in Kyoto • 
“Do you believe in reinearnalion? Are voii going to 
he reborn another ten, hniulred, thousand times? ” “ C 
it going to rain tomorrow or not? ” was his bafflire: 
reply. 

Truth, the Japanesf^ believes, can be. attained ie 
two ways only; the one is wisdom, the other is love 
Now wisdom, from the orionlal point of view, doe.s nc 
mean the acquiring of knowledge; rather it is tin 
intuitive apprehension of the unity of all living beinf.* 
and ihe unreality of the “outer” world. The feelin 
of separateness, of individuality and of phenomen:’* 
plurality i.s the re.siilf of ignorance, and this ignoranc 
lia.s to be done away with. Love means a deep feelin 
of compassion toward all sentient beings and the deh 
rnination to save them from the bonds of life even 
the cost of one’.s own salvation. 

Tn Mahayana Buddhism morality does not play tl 
important part it does in Christianity and in primit • ^ 
Buddhism. The reason seems to be that morality 
not Considered a goal in itself: it is only one of tl:^’ 
ways — and a very important one — of reaching enlightn* 
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nient. An immoral man is a man who indulges in 
sensual pleasures, whereas attaining enlightenment 
implies the recognition of the utter valuelessness, nay, 
the utter nonreality, of such sensations. An enlightened 
man could not be immoral any more than a drunken man 
could walk a rope. The Mahayana point of view on 
morality differs from that of Christianity because the 
concept of sin, as understood in Christian theology, is 
absent. Man is not born in sin. He is, however, 
ignorant and a victim of illusions which he must dis- 
perse. He must find his way back to the Fatherland, 
a Plat(misi would .say. It may take him one lifetime 
or a few inillioiih of existences, but uitimaiely the way 
will lie found, since man is tif the same nature, of the 
<aine essence, as the Buddha. 

, There is tliiivS nothing pessiniislie in the 
i/cllunsrhauunfi of a Mahayana Buddhist: the pessimism 
of the Buddhist cieed was a child of the early llinayana 
Riiddliisin. And, strangely enough, it was just that aspect 
of Buddhism which was eagerly rak(*n over hy Europe 
perhaps as a reaction again.'^l its own anthropomorphic 
individualispL But limes have changed, and the West 
begins to nnderMand that Buddhism is not a ligtd, dead 
idiilosophy Ijiit a living faith, u stream of spiritual life, 
wliieh undergoes a constant evolution. 

The (Jiinese and the Japanese are nu»re a< livi* races 
llian the Indian^ Siamese and Burmese. No wondey- 
iliai Buddhism, while sprearling in these* northern 
Muinlries, had grudnally to lake a different asixrt. Also 
!l met on its wav Confiisianism, Taoism and Shinto, 

and these jiifliieiiees had llieir effect. The essential 
• liihrenec between llinayana and Mahayana is that, 
while (he first, the .Southern Buddhism, is niiiilislie. 
Ignoring entirely the \hM)lute, denying the existence 
of a self, an ego, a -oiil, and offering as supieme goal 
liljeialioii from (he Wheel «)f IJfe, tantamount to extinc- 
tion, Northern Buddhism establishes positive ideals - an 
\l)soIule (hearing in diffeieni sects, different names such 
as DharnidhiYa, Tafhaia, Awida) which without being 
a person is an all-enfolding principle of truth 

and love; a future impersonal existence or rather being, 
of the individual merged in the Greater .Self; and a 
final goal which is lilis«. 

.Such a philosophy was appropriate to an active, 
amhitious race. The Japanc.se is not a pessimist, thougli 
il |s true there is an undercurrent of sadness in his 
oharacler. twen a loiicli of sadness in his courU'ou.'^ 
-mile. Nowheie else in the worltl are there so many 

-iiicides as in Japan: the number per capita is stupendous. 

I have no intention of denying that a world-conception 
based on the transitoriiiess of everything, on the nn- 
leality of everything visible and tangible, is likely to 

develop melancholy • the melancholy of the fleetiiigncs.s 
"f things — hut 1 maintain that the chief reason for the 
siulness of the Japanese is constant restraint. One who 
'^ives way to his feelings, ventilates them, destroys a 
j^ood half of them. Suppressed, driven buck, they 
fi rmenl in the human soul and produce passions and 
disi'ases. The famous Swiss psychologist Jung would 
find u rich field for observation in Japan. He would 
•iscerlain endless examples of suppressed emotions feed- 
ing the “individual subconsciousness” of men and 
I nriehing the dangerous patrimony of their “collective 
w bconscioii sness.” 

ft is true, however, that this touch of melancholy 
fils is well with the kindliness, the cleanliness and the 
l>rufound artistic sense of the Japanese. There is nothing 
powerful, noisy, overwhelming in their artistic taste; 
it is sober, restrained. It lacks perhaps the 
grandeur of the sculptures of Phidias, Praxiteks and 
Michelangelo, and the architectural art of the Parthenon, 


the somber magnitude of a Dante or a Shakespeare, 
but it fits in with the gentle beauty of Japanese scenery; 
the art of the Japanese is a picture of their soul, and 
their soul is a part of their country. All this helps 
to explain why Buddhism has taken such a strong foot- 
hold in Japan, and why il has assumed such a peculiar 
aspect as the hopeful Amidism— the hope of salvation 
through the grace of Amida Buddha— of the Jodo and 
Shin sects and as the living stoic Zen of inward mystic 
experience. 



The great Amida Buddha at Kamakura 


\ tuel In he hni'ite in mind for full eompreheiisioii 
nf Buddhism is that the Oriental does not draw such a 
sharp line of distinct inn between life and death, between 
the animate and the inanimate, as does the Westerner 
bnuight up in (freek diialislic philosophy and Juilean- 
Christian theism. In prehistorii* limes and up to the 
days of original Shinto, the Japanese people were 
aeeiistomi'd to live as a united family, visible-aiid-invisibic 
as it were, with the spirits of the mountains, the valleys, 
the rivers, the trees and the houses. Later on, when this 
animism quietly withdrew into the poetic realm of 
folklore, Japanese associated with the departed members 
nf their own family, who were mystically present in the 
ancestral tablets drawn up in the household shrine. 
And do not ask a Japanese when he offers flowers, rice 
and wine to his dear dead whether they are aware of 
the love which is bestowed upon them — he will smile 
and remain .silent because his reply would certainly be 
misunderstood. How could he tell you that their 
existence is just as real, or rather as unreal, as your 
own— just as tiue us the existence of this cherry blossom 
which rejoices your sight, perfumes the air and flutters 
down? But you can ask him, if he is an Amidist, 
a Nichirenist or u follower of Zen, if Amida or Shakamuni 
is aware of our struggles, our pains and our desperate 
efforts toward liberation, and he will answer you that, 
after all, it is Buddha alone who really knows, because 
Buddha is the total knowledge, the absolute conscious- 
ness and the ultimate truth. 
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An American or a Knropean trained in the logic 
of Aristotle, Francis Bacon or Leibnitz experiences some 
difficulty in grasping Buddhism. It seems to him full 
of contradictions. A western student would be likely 
to put the following question to his teacher: “Tell me, 
if 1 have no *ioul, no ego, what transmigrates into a new 
body aflor my death':' Explain to me also, c|uite plainly, 
is lhi^ visible world a reality or only an illusion, a 
(lieam'.^ Lastly, is Mirvana existence -consciousness 
after death or is Nirvana extinction'.'' 

The replies uf the teacher to these questions would 
most probably not satisfy any We.stenier. And that is 
th(* rea‘'Oti why ibis poetical religion of universal brolher- 
liood, of all-embracing lovt‘ extending even to animals 
and plants, ibis religion of salvation and eternal bliss, 
has sM few followers in the West. We are intoxicated 
with logic. Are we right'.'' Yes, no doubt we are, in 
^o far as we deal with objects located in space and 
existing in lime, beiause such objects are subjeot to the 
law of causality and can therefore be enclosed in rigid 
frames of logical propositions. But 1 beliei'e that we 
an* wrong in trusting to sheer logic as .soon as vve purport 
to deal with objects of thought transcending space and 
time. Our law of causality, formulated in Syllogisms, 
cannot any longer be applied to them. We ought to 
have r<‘ali/ed that since the days of Kant. 

But, to return to the indiscreet questions <)f our 
imaginary w"c‘'tern student, one must take into, ^isidera- 
lion the great misiindesianding which subtdat^i between 
the oriental and occidental schools of thought over the 
< oncept of “ being.” From the oriental point of view 
a thing that is cannot change. The fact that every- 
thing is subject to change in this fleeting world is a 
proof that it is not. You can say (hat it “ becomes,” 
even that it “exists” but not that it “is.” Buddha 
is, becatisc Buddha never changes. Amida, Buddha, 
Vaiioiana, Tathald, Uharmakaya are different name.s for 
the principle of unultcrabilily. Buddha . is t^piritual, 
hut not personal. Bound him oi rather round it inove.s 
the evei changeable world of phenomena — phenomena 
whieh are only dreams of the I'nique. 

Now, what transmigrates after death':' The element.s 
of our deeds, our ihoughl and our desires are combining 
into a new dieain. Wc have furnisheil stuff for a new 
phantasmagoria. One dream fini.shes, another begins, 
until the very elemenl*i feeding these dreams will be 
exhausted, until man, having atluinccl enlightenment, 
will cease to nurture selfish desires, until, all sense of 
^cparateness having vanished, he will be one with all. 


Nirvana is thus not a place but a subjective slate. It 
is neither existence nor extinction; in the stale of 
Nirvana consciousness is identical with being. Or, to 
put it in other word.s, the empirical ego is evanescent; 
it is the transcendental ego which is immortal, and the 
immortality it enjoys in Nirvana is not personal but 
cosmic. 

Now, we must remember that Mahayana is a 

development of llinayana philosophy and an adaption 
of that philosophy to socitd life. Hinayana was distinctly 
unsocial. The contact wim Baclria and Greece opened 
up monastic Buddhism, jiilt as contact with the Gentiles 
iiiifellcrcd the somber Christianity of the early days of 
the Jerusalem community. 

The Japanese is a sincere Buddhist, hut he lays tnore 
sticss upon the life he lives than upon the doctrine 
he piofevsos. Buddhism has developed in him two 
imporlunl features of character. Of these the first is 

an intense feeling of duty; for this feeling, so strong 

in every Japanese duly to his Emperor, to his eoiinlry, 
to his parents, to his patron, to his friends — is the 
consequence (»f the sen.se of solidarity, of nonseparalcne.ss, 
taught by Biiddliism. Just us, in bis art, lines are only 
symbols, so life is for him only a living symbol of duty. 
The second trail to which I refer is a refusal to assign 
an exaggerated value to tiansitory things. The soldier 

IS l)rave because hi' does not cling desperately to life; 
the civilian is pulieiit, enduring and during because 
thingN after all, are devoid of reality. Jo use a trivial 
comparison, llie Japanese Biiddliist is like a poker player 
with unlimited resources; such a man would ecrtainl) 
outplay a poor opponent whose whole fortune of, say, 
a thousand dollars is at stake. 

Buddhism has been instrumental in developing the 
stoic mind, self-control, a sense of duly in the Japanese. 
But these virile qualities have their “ i ounterpoinl,” to 
use an expression of Kcyserling’s, in the Japum se nature 
It is the gentle touch of melancholy partly derived from 
the belief in the transitoririess of human joys and 
sorrows. This is the leit-motil of Japanese art and 
the background of Jaiianese life. So true is it that the 
human soul must be sad in older to feel! Art, after 
all, is perhaps only an expression of human .sorrows: 

flab' ich fin LcitI, niacli kh cm Lkd daraus." 

But it is also true that only those eyes can 5 ce which 
-perhaps for having wept loo much —are incapable of 
tears. 


Asia 




‘'The Roof of War Does Nof Lie 
In The Need For Raw 
Materials*' 

Before the Twenty-fifth National Peace 
(Conference Sir Norman Angell exposed the 
common fallacy that the root of war is to be 
I'oiind in the need for raw materials. Said he : 

I suggest that the loot o{ war docs not lie in the 
need for raw materials, especially in a world which 
is suffering from too much raw material. It is not 
the shortage of material which is the cause of war. 
No slate ever had any real difficulty in gelting at 
raw material in the sense of being forbidden to 
lake it. 

If you could give each nation self-sufficiency you 
would not solve your economic problem. You have 
I hat fact proveil in the condition of the United States 
today. There you lia\e a territory wider than any 
territory in the worhl before, including more materials 
of industry than any state possrhses, Imt that fact 
does not enable it to solve its major economic 
problems. 

In making provision for economic peace the thing 
is not to provide h»r territorial expansion for Japan 
or for Italy at somebody elsc's expense. The solnlion 
is to create in the world a rode of economic rights, 
a freedom of economic movement which will enable 
any people to live while making its contribution to 
the eeonoinie life of the world. 

That the overpopulated condition of 
industrial countries is the cause of their 
initionals taking possession of other peoples’ 
territories is another similar fallacy. It is 
'nily a minute fraction of the vast areas in 
Asia, Africa and Australasia belonging to 
die British, French, Dutch, Belgian and 
balian peoples in which their countrymen 
ive settled. It is impossible for them to 
* ud white inhabitants for the whole area of 
'uese lands. Yet they will not allow others 
l'> settle there, or even sojourn there as $^lf- 
1 f^specting human beings. 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn on fhe New 
Indian Consfifufion 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn, who was Secretary 
of State for India in the second British 
Labour Government, has contributed an 
article to the current number of the Political 
(Jnarfcrh/ dealing with the constitution 
imposed on India by the Government of 
India Act, 1935. ^ 

Some critics of the Indian National 
Congress have asserted that the reactionary 
features in the new Act are the result of the 
extravagances of that body and of blundering 
on the part of Mahatma Gandhi. The follow- 
ing passage in Mr. Wedgwood Bonn’s article 
supplies a cogent commentary on such 
criticism ; 

In I Ilf* negotialifin? for ihe new conbtitulion the 
spiiil of ro'oporalion wa^ gradually abandoned. 
Iiifliu dropped out of the picture. In the new Bill 
the empha^ijn was altered even if the technical terms 
remaineil the same. There was no mention of 
Dominion .Status at all. There was no attempt to 
pietend that the safeguards were ‘in the interests 
of India* as stated in the Delhi Part. Worst of all, 
direct election, which hitherto has been the rule in 
India, was abantloned and it was decided that the 
Central Legislature shouhl he chosen indirectly by 
the Provincial Assemblies. This provision combined 
with the extreme conservative character of the Central 
Assembly and the creation of Second Chambers in 
the provinces efleclively prevented any hope of a 
popular and, therefore, strong Central Government. 

In the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Indian ConstitiitionnI Reform it is 
pointed out in paragraph 22 that “the 
Statutory Commission,” popularly known as 
the. Simon Commission, “emphasized in their 
Report” that “the new Indian Constitution 
must contain within itself the seeds of growth.” 
Readers, of the Government of India Act, 
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19Ii5, know vory well that it docs not contain 
any fliich seeds. Mr. Wedgwood Benn has 
pointed out in his article that the condition 
laid down by the Simon Commission has been 
violated by the retention, in the new Act, of 
the preamble to the 1919 Act, which makes 
the British Parliament the judge of “the time 
and manner of each advance” in the Indian 
consfitution. 

^'Will India Work the Consfifufion r 

Many persons in India and Britain have 
asked, “Will India work the new constitution ?” 
The (|nefition of acceptance of office which 
has been agitating both (_)ongress and Liberal 
ranks is the same (jucstion in different 
phr.aseology. In his article in the Pohfiral 
(JiH/rtf'rlff Mr. Wedgwood Bonn, too, asks, 
“Will India work the constitution His 
reply is : 

Workin*? tiu' ( ionsiitjji i(»n may mean Iwo thinjis. 
It may mean merely a yvillinunesy to Mand for 
eledinti, hut Jl'^ leal ineanint^ is a willingness to 
torm or support an Irulian Ministry. Thai Indiana 
will he found to aceepl portfolios, of course, goes 
willioiil .saying. Moreover, a very large section td 
lli<‘ Ontral l^egislature will he nominated hy the 
Princes and will dutifully diseharge its function. 
Moslems will no <lotd)l co-operate in British India. 
But what of the authentic representatives of the 
Hindus who form the majority of the population? 

That, virtiuilly, is being debated by both 
Congress men and Liberals, the latter and a 
section of the former being in favour of 
forming a Ministry. 

The Chances of a Change in the 
Indian Consfifufion 

That (he new constitution imposed on 
India needs change, and that of a radical 
character, has been pointed o\it already 
ui the pages of Indian nationalist 
periodicals and newspapers and from 
many ti platform. To Mr. Wedgood 
Bonn, too, it was obvious that Indians would 
lose no tim(} in demanding a change. But he 
also perceives that the British response to the 
demand woidd be far from being prompt. 
Says he : 

It i.s (o he a*^sumc;d that ho long us a National 
or Conservative Government exists it will remain 
unanswered, at any rate for some years. In any such 

f ieriod of delay the ndations between Britain and 
ndia can only sufifer deterioration. The economic 
condition of the maKses is hardly likely to improve. 
^.Vbove all, strong vested interests will have been built 


up on the strength of British pledges. The task 
confronting the inevitable remodelling of the new 
constitution will be a formidable one. 

Progress of Education in 
Soviet Russia 

Vism-bharati Xrws for October makes 
the following extract fjjom the Lkahn Mninicln 
and the Toliifo Nirhi gVirhi of September 3, 
1935 : 

SoviKT .Schools Opkn 
25,483,000 children and youths to attend. 
Mtisrow, Sept. 1. -The Soviet Government opens 
the new school year today with over 25,000,000 
rhildivn in scluml and 483,000 students in higher 
‘Schools and universities. 

According to figures of the Tsarist regime the total 
niimher of slndenls attending primary and middle 
schools wa^ about 8,000,000 and 124.000 in the 
universities. 

Kor the upkeep of the different government schools 
the slate provitied about 3,000, 0()0 roubles in tlie 
10.35 budget. Further figures on the expansion of 
.stale education during the year show 374 new city 
schools and over 1000 village schools, with llie 
en(»rmou.s coii‘^lruction appropriation of 223,000,000 
roubles. 

The iiniver.sal seven year educalion system lias Ijccn 
fully realized in the cities, and is now being snrces.s- 
fnlly inIriMhiced into the rural districts. 

Orissa Uniuersify Scheme 

The Orissa Uiiiversity Committee, of 
which a meeting wits held on the 14th October 
la.st iiiulcr the pro.sident8bi[) of Pnndit Nila- 
kantha Das, m.a., have published a draft 
.scheme of the University. The courses of 
study laid down in it are a.s Follows : 

It i.s proposed that the l!nivei>ily should under- 
take leaching in tin* following .subjects though some 
lime might elapse in instituting conrse.M of study 
in some of them. 

Mining and Metallurgy; Marine Engineering: 
Physics; .Applied (Tieinislry; Oriya Language, 
Literature, Art and Culture; Indian History and 
Culture including Archaeology with special reference 
to Oris.sa, English Language and Literature; History: 
Economics and Politics: Mathematics; SHn.skril and 
Philo.sophy. 

Each department should be in cliarge of a Profes 
sor a.s.sisted by one Reader and four Lecturer*-. 
C.bairs may be created in the first instance in tht 
case of Applied Chemistry, Economics and Politic^. 
Oriya language and Literature and Indian Histoid 
and Culture, including Archssology. 

The prominence given to some scientific- 
technological, archaeological, and culturn) 
subjects in view of the needs of Orissa, i* 
what it ought to be. 

The initial cost is estimated to be 
Jis. 3^30,000, and the annual recurring cost 
Rs. 1, (>6,300. 
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. There are some roling Oriya priooes and 
iodividt^ meet, the Initial 
[Coal^ though as a people the Oriyas are un- 
doubtedly. poor. Government . ought also to 
oontribute both to the initial and recurring 
costs. 


o£ In^’s deitemlnatiptt to; cdiwe the.jptnit^ 
of 4iw(m frpj^< ||(9 p^ep)i.pb«itiw of.Webt^r 
ness and repair the ravageti of' pfwt rniwule 
and to set up an admini^atioh in the interests 
of the State and its su,bject8. . 

The Hindustan Times of October 1, h'ow- 
r, writes : 


, Turkey for Turks 

;Tapen 'has followed, at. least in the initial 
stages, the policy of Japan for the Japanese. 
A similar policy is being followed in Turkey. 

Ancoba (By Mail). 

. The.,, new decree No» 2818 makes fundamental 
changes in the ownership of, mines in Turkey under 
the , motto Turkey for the Turks/* All foreigners 
are squeezed out of economic life. All mining and 
prospecting should be undertaken only by Turkish 
natlon^B. All workmen and employers should also 
be .Turks. Fpr every foreign specialist or skilled 
woman employed with the permission of the State, 
a special contribution should be made to support 
the nofioD^l ** Mining Institute,** which goes to train 
Turks in mining. 

The ownership cannot be transferred to foreigners. 
Those foreigners who are now in possession of conces- 
sions in , Eregil coal mines lose their rights. These 
foreigners receive in lump sum as compensation 15 
times the yearly amount of money paid by them to 
the State. 

It is not yet certain what fate awaits the foreign 
companies} working the mines. In the coal mines 
, of &egil cl|iefly French and Italian capital is sunk, 
in the .chromium mines German and French capital. — 
United Press. 

The economic policy followed in Persia is 
like that followed in Turkey. 

Afwar Maharaja's Banishment — 

Of Course without Trial 

Alwar, Sept. 27. 

Speculations regarding the future of the Maharaja 
of Alwar have been set at rest by the announce- 
ment made in a Durbar held under the orders of 
the Government of India by Col. Ogilvie, A. G.-G., 
Rajputana States. 

Col, Ogilvie said that the Government of India had 
been throughout anxious to spare the Maharaja’s 
feelings, but the responsibility for the announcement 
he was making must rest on the shoulders of those 
ill-disjposed persons who were carrying on propaganda 
for the Maharaja’s premature return and by decep- 
tion and intimidation, were inducing others to 
petitioilB,, calculated to disturb the present form of 
administration. Should these endeavours be repeated 
the administration knew how to deal with them and 
would not hesitate to act accordingly. 

CoL Ogilvie announced: ^ The .scheme for reliev- 
ing the indebtedness of the state vrill necessitate the 
continuance of Government control for at least 
15 and the Government of India can see no 

prospect of,, the Maharaja’s return to Alwar within 
• that period.” 

Col. Ogilvie laid 'stress on the GoVeniment 
76—13 


But thi, story of “past misrule”* aitd die 
therefrom, which it is now propoaed to 
keeping the Maharaja an exile for 15 yeata . ipngaiji 
somehow does not fit in with a pronouncement or 
the same Col. Ogilvie at a banquet given 'in’ hhl' 
honour on 24th November, 1932, just a few months 
before the Maharaja was asked to undertake a. 
trip to Europe.- Relevant portions of that speech will 
bear reproduction. , < \ 

Col. Ogilvie quoted Mr. Ramsay MacDonald con- 
gratulating the Maharaja on his wise sdmupstrotion: 

**Yoa have been a very distinguished rm^r of a 
most prosperous State. In your actions, M VodF 
government^ in your policy, you have amply fnlmled 
those injunctions placed upon you by the late hfkfd' 
CurlEon when he visited your State. Von have Imnie 
the burden of your high and troublous office with' 
placid equanimity and uniform success. In' itte 
course of your reign, you have enriched the material 
prosperity of the State; and you have led it steadily 
4m the highroad of political progress.” 

Lest MacDonald’s tribute should he disoomited’ as 
oeing on a par with his ”Ah my Indian friends* 
orations. Col. Ogilvie buttressed it with his own' 
testimony. Recounting the salient features of the 
Maharaja’s reign he said: 

The income of the State has risen from Rs. 30 
lakhs in 1903 to 60 lakhs. Nearly 50 lakhs i^ve 
been spent on tanks, 20 lakhs on buildings and' 
30 lakhs on roads. A High Court has* -been 
established at the capital and the Judiciary' has 
been separated from uie Executive. Education* has 
been made free in the State. Religious edweathMi 
is imparted to both communities. The number of 
municipalities has risen from 8 to 31 and every 
village possesses a Paiichayat Board.” 

And look at this testimonial: 

** Your Highness is always ready and eagsr to 
miligate all legitimate grievances of your si^jeCU. 
.... Your Highness’s statesmanship and your weU- 
known impartial solicitude for the welfare of your 
people, whatever may be their caste and creed, nave 
had the effect of entirely tranquilllz^ the recent 

agitation in the State itself Your ^'lli^incas 

has done and will continue to do everything in your 
power to keep every subject of your S^te in a 
condition of happy contentment” 

The Delhi daily proceeds to observe . 

How the Maharaja, who was hdd in such Ugh 
esteem by the A. G.-G., almecti overnight ^ toned 
into a ruler whose very 1^801100**^111; or ^"hiar the 
State spelt danger is a mystery wUoh bafflest sdutios. 
The **pa8t misrule” cannot refer to dc^opif^ta 
between 24th November, 1932;, and 'Blst Feoniary, 
1933s And if ' it did, hy all danons of lOgic, the 
Maharaja ought to be free irem. bfame. Nevertheless, 
he has been living in otile for the two years 
and more and for mother' 15 yeiuO at leasT he cannot 
think of coining anywhere near Us Sfikte. 

On the last occasion, Cd. Ogilvie in so many 
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words told his Highness that he could always rely 
on the support and sympathy of the Imperial 
Government, and on his own assistance and advice 
in the Maharaja’s endeavours to maintain law and 
order by just and firm action. Now, he holds a 
durbar “ under the orders of the Government of 
India ” and proceeds to announce that the Maharaja 
has been guilty of ** misrule” which merits exile! 
Such is logic; such is life. 

It may be suggested that it is a case of 
mistiiketi identity. The Colonel Ogilvie of 
1932 is not the same person as the Colonel 
Ogilvie of 1935. They arc namesakes but not 
the same person. 

Communism Will End in Russia^ 
says Dr. Will Duranf 

“What is truth?*^ said jesting Pilate, “but 
would not wait for an answer, — is a well- 
known sentence. One may similarly ask : 
“What is the truth regarding Soviet Russia V* 
And the answers are many, differing poles 
asunder. So we publish as many versions as 
we can, proceeding from responsible persons. 

Dr. VV^ill Durant, the distinguished 
American writer, is known in India as the 
author of The Case for India, which was 
reviewed in The Modern Review some years 
ago by Rabindranath Tagore. His observa- 
tions on communism printed below, have 
appeared in the Los Angeles Evening Herald 
and Express : 

Dr. Will Duranl, noted writer, philosopher and 
student of human nature, today was on record pre* 
dieting the overthrow of the Russian Communist 
regime. 

“It is a Utopian dream that cannot be achieved” 
he declared. “Such an unnatural condition cannot 
last long. Power, greed, ambition and love of family 
are inherent in the human race and can only be 
divorced by force.” 

Rauical — $5000 — Lideral 

Dr. Durant, who is lecturing at the summer session 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
sprang into international fame a few years ago with 
his book, “ History of Philosophy,” and is now writ- 
ing a history of the world. 

In his comment on Communism, the famous 
philosopher dryly observed that “a radical becomes a 
liberal with 95000 and a conservative with |10,000.” 

Tells Disillusionment 

Conditions of poverty and tyranny disillusioned 
Idm when he sought the perfect society on a visit 
to Russia. He said; 

“Communism is taking on the aspects of a state 
religion, the people of necessity having to look> up 
to something to relieve them from the terrible 
struggle,” he said, “ Russia is having trouble at 
home. Germany and Japan both watch W with 



industry takes over the now state-controlled factoriet' 
and shops. I saw distinct evidences of that tln^ 
years ago when 1 was there. Russians are becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with the regime of today ana 
the end is in sight.” 

Exaggerating Mere British 
Declarations of Intentions ? 

San Francisco Chronicle of August 11, 
1935, is responsible fo^the following : 

Britain Trains Indian Crews for Warships 

London, Aug. 10 — Indians are to be taught heavy 
gunnery in the biggest ships of the British navy. 
The gun turrets will be commanded by native Indian 
officers, the aerial observers co-operating and the gun 
layers, and gunners will be Indians. 

This will be a tryout which envisages the day when 
India, like other dominions, will have an auxiliary 
Royal British Indian Navy to succour the empire in- 
time of need. 

This decision has not been taken recklessly or in 
a theatrical mood because of present naval talks. 
For the last three years, since Admiral Walwyn 
submitted his famous report that India was unspeak* 
ably vulnerable from the sea, Indian officers and 
men have been undergoing intensive training in 
gunnery in the royal Indian marine, recently recon- 
stituted as royal Indian navy. 

Gunnery Eye Comes Back 

At first the gunnery aboard the armed sloops,, 
which form the nucleus of this fleet was disappoint- 
ing in the extreme. When British seized India she 
forbade Indians to have artillery ashore or afloat. 

The gunnery mind and the gunnery eye, still 
strong among Turks, Persians, and Afghans, has 
(lied out. But there has been so much enthusiasm 
among Indian soldiers and sailors and they have 
(ievoted themselves to gunnery with such zest that 
Admiral Bedford’s reports &om the East Indies 
squadron, which he now commands in the place of 
Walwyn, have staggered the admiralty in Whitehall. 

Showing Satisfactory 

The Indian has taken to gunnery. His target 
practice can compare with that of any of the 
dominion’s fleets. The latter have had decades of 
training: the Indian has had three years and the 
highest calibre gun which has been employed waa 
a four inch. 

They will be given intensive training in handling 
the mammoth guns of vessels like the Hood and the 
Queen Elizabeth. 

In these exercises complete control, under British 
supervision, will ultimately be handed over to Indian 
officers and men, and the targets will be at rangea 
of 17 and 20 miles. 

Will Handle Air Talks 

Indian airmen, alone, will do the observation , work 
and Indians alone will be employed as signalers. 

If these tests are successful, then it is the intention 
of Whitehall to hand over to the royal Indian navy 
one of the county class cruisers of the royal navy 
to become the nucleus of a real Indian fleet which 
it is hoped within 20 years will become as much an 
asset in empire defense and politics as the Indian 
army is today. 

The above is a sample of British propa- 
ganda in relation to what wonderful thingi^ 
Britain is going to do for Indians. 
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Will some M. L. A. or other put questions 
in the Legislative Assembly to ascertain what 
fraction or multiple of a dozen Indians will 
have the advantage of the training so magnilo- 
quently described above ? 

The Royal Indian Navy is a pompous and 
imposing name. But it has no super- 
dread-naughts^ dread-naughts, cruisers, 
submarines, etc. ^^At present the sea-going 
units comprise the 5 sloops Indus^ 
Hindustan, Cornwallis, Clive and 
Lawreme, a surveying vessel, a patrol and 
a trawler, used for target towing.’* And this 
imposing array of sea-going units is for a 
country having an area of 1,808,679 square 
miles, with thousands of miles of sea-board, 
and a population of 353 millions. Moreover, 
though it is called the Royal Indmn Navy, its 
commanding officer is a Britisher, its Indian 
personnel is microscopic, and it can and will 
be used for British imperial purposes without 
the consent and even in defiance of the opinion 
of the people of India. 

Women as Heads of Repatfmenfs 
in Nagpur Universify 

The following item of news has appeared 
in several dailies : 

Nagpur, Oct. 8. 

Mr. M. B. Niyogi, Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur 
University, has appointed the following three ladies 
to be the heads of the department of studies noted 
against their names with effect from 21st October, 
1935. The appointments have been received with 
satisfaction in Nagpur and elsewhere since this is 
the ^st time that ladies have been appointed to such 
responsible posts in the University. 1, Miss K. S. 
Ranga Rao, m.a., l.t., f.r.c.s. (Geography). 

2, Mrs. Comolata Dutt (Music). 3. Mrs. Ramabai 
Tambe (Domestic Science), b.a., t.d. (Loudon). 

How Thirfy-^six Is Equal fo Six 
Hundred and Nine 

The Bombay Sentinel writes : 

Mr. L. R. Tairsee bitterly complained that the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber had not been fairly 
treated. 

The Delimitation Committee couldn’t be fair to 
every one, and it had to be more than fair to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and European Trades 
Association. Indians should preserve a proper sense 
of proportion, as we have always said. ^ 
while the European Trades Association with 36 
members had got one seat, said Mr. Tairsee, his 
Chamber with 609 members had also got only one 
seat. • 

Re forgets that theae shopkeepers represent 
important interests like those of ice-cream sellers, 


caterers, hairdressers, tailors, etc., on Whom the- 
European community has to depend for its comforts. 

Mr. A. Greville Bullock said the Trades Assocla^ 
tion could not make its membership larger than the 
number of retail traders, namely, 36; 

We are afraid not, though their importance could 
be increased to any extent either by the Government, 
or the Delimitation Committee. 

L. R. T. said that 80 crores of capital was Involved 
in the Indian Merchants* Chamber, and asked hoW 
much capited there was between the 36 paatry-selleis 
and hairdressers. 

But while no safeguards and reservations are 
needed to protect the 80 crores, the Viceroy has 
special powers to uroteot the 36 shopkeepers. 

The Viceroy-designate made an important pro- 
nouncement at the International Grocers* Exhibition 
in London, on the new constitution. 

Just to show the importance of British shopkeepers 
in the new reforms, we suppose. 

“ Faith in the future of India,” says a headline 
from B. B. to Lord Linlithgow’s speech to grocers. 

Something like a faith cure, by which Indians are 
to believe that they have secured full resnonsible 
government, while the grocers parade their safeguards. 

"Liberfie and Right Reason" 

All journalists, if not all who value ^^libertie 
and right reason’’, should take note of what 
was said at the unveiling of the Mavehesfer 
Otiardian Staff’s Memorial to Mr. C. P. Scott 
and his son, Mr. E. T. Scott, which came off 
in August last in the vestibule of the offices 
of the famous newspaper which still embodies 
their faith and courage. The present editor, 
Mr. W, P. Crozier, who is maintaining 
admirably the great tradition of the Manchester 
Quardian, paid a tribute to the two men whose 
work the bronze plaques with their heads in 
bas relief commemorate. Said he in a notable 
speech : 

Their success — d success of which neither the one 
nor the oilier took any great account — rested on a 
firm moral basis. They sustained a clear philosophy 
of right and wrong; to the problems of the daily 
newspaper they applied the principles yf Reason. 
They possessed in their minds what Milton called 
that “true Libertie which alwayes with right Reason 
dwells.” 

Milton says (hat when a man forsakes the rule of 
Reason and loses his inward liberty, then it is easy 
for a Tyrant to take away his outward liberties as 
well. We may think, and rejoice in thinking, that 
these men were examples of that calm courage of 
Reason which will make this country safe against 
the coming of tyranny. We may think, too, with 
what tenacity they would have resisted every encroach- 
ment on the disciplined freedom of this country, the 
“ mansion-house of liberty,” and with what faith 
they would have assailed the foreign tyrannies that 
now afflict the world, believing that a steady fiow of 
light and reason, like a stream of particles bombard- 
ing an atom, will in time disintegrate and dissolve 
the strongest opposition. 

The Scotts lived among the multitudinous things 
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that hurry through the columns of a newspaper, 
the things that are in the mouths of all today and 
tomorrow aie forgotten, and out of it all they created 
something that will not die. The reason was that, 
whatever they did, they always looked to the end 
in view. Over two thousand years ago the wise 
Jew of Ecclesiasticus said, ‘^Whatsoever thou takost 
in hand, remember the end and thou shalt never 
do amiss.*’ But, indeed the daily paper is not, or 
need not be, a thing of the day alone. It has its 
spirit, its character, which no alien hand can take 
away and no one but itself destroy. 

We here, celebrating the two Scotts, may make 
bold to say of newspapers what John Milton said 
of books — and in Milton you will find more about 
the Scotts. than in any other author, — “Books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny 
of life in them to be as active as the soul was whose 
progeny they are.” A newspaper is in one way more 
than a book, for the inheritance . in it should live 
and grow as it lives and grows itself. 

The work of the Scotts is, no doubt, embodied in 
the files, in the papers of their time. But what they 
did and were is still abroad in the world; it is a 
leaven that works far beyond the range of the physical 
eye. 

Official Advice fo "Preserve Priceless 
Materials for Posterity" 

A note issued from Simla by the Director 
,pf Public Information runs as follows ; 

The rich heritage which Southern India possesses 
in its large number of temples remarkable alike 
for their size and the wealth of sculptural and 
epi^aphical material is well known to students of 
Indian architecture, Art and - History. Few people, 
however, realize the real value of these precious 
monuments and the great harm done to the cause 
of history by the indifference and neglect to which 
they are subjected at the hands of the larger public, 
and sometimes by those who are charged with the 
duty of looking after them. The archseological 
Department has already taken steps to collect, study 
and publish as many of the inscriptions as possible, 
but thousands of inscriptions yel remain to be copied 
and deciphered. The importance of these inscrip- 
tions, which are veritable mines of information 
regarding the life and times of the princes and 
peoples in the past ages, cannot be exaggerated 
and it is of the greatest importance that well informed 
public opinion should range itself on the side of those 
who aye making efforts to preserve these priceless 
materials for posterity. 

One of the moat baneful practices, which has 
resulted in considerable damage to sculptures and 
insf^riptions, is that of white-washing against wluch 
the archaeological department has repeatedly raised 
its voice. The practice, however, has continued to 
; groW'. from year to year till there are hardly any 
temples with endowments that have not adopted this 
utterly unnecessary practiee at one time or another. 
Valuable inscriptions are in this way damaged beyond 
' recognition and valuable ancient painting hidden 
foet ages under thick layers of chunami It is hoped 
that.. the enlightened public will co-operate with the 
^ • ArclUBological department and exercise their influence 
iMlrtomple authorities and pious but ignorant devotee, 
who. way ifae inclined to adopt this superstitious 
.practice. Indiscriminate burning of Jamps>» on sculp- 


tures, pillars, panels and inscribed slabs is anothtt 
’ harmful practice which must be put a step to, if 
these monuments are to be saved. The pressure 
public opinion ought to force the managers of temmes 
ro remove coatings of white-wash or oil Where they 
may be e.\isting and restore the inscriptiohs, sculp- 
tures, etc., to their pristine condition. 

The activities of certain rich and pious communi- 
ties, such as the Nattukkhottai Chetties, Constitute 
another source of d^ger to the historical records 
and sculptures preseived in old temples. In course 
of renovating ancient • shrines often at an encriuCus 
expenditure of money, old inscribed and‘ sculptured 
iitoncs, are somctimc.s cliiselled out and employed 
in new masonry or placed in the foundations of new 
const ruction-s without regard to the' rCcofds 'and 
carvings engraved on them. It is hoped ' that 
the good sense and cultural conscience of 
the more enlightened members of such communi- 
ties as are engaged in such pious but ofEeh liiis- 
guided works will assert themselves and remove the 
danger to which these ancient records are exposecL 
The Hindu Religious Endowment Board, Which' is 
functionlug in the Madras Presidency, can With 
advantage take up the matter and impress on thdse 
concerned to look upon it as their sacred duty to 
preserve every stone of the old structures intact and 
I hereby induce posterity to respect the pious foutida- 
lions of oiir own generation. 


Official Precept and Example Differ 

The foregoing official note represents the 
official precept to be followed by the public 
and the precept is praiseworthy.*' B'ut the 
official advice does not tally with the official 
practice and example in matters archaeological. 
Adequate efforts are not made by the Govern- 
Tilent of India to preserve for future genera- 
tions of Indians Indians priceless archaaological 
materials. The sums provided in the budget 
for archaeological work are quite inadequate. 
Indians have given practical proofs of capacity 
for undertaking and carrying out archaeological 
excavations and investigations and determining 
their value. But, far from employing capable 
Indian archteological officers in continuing 
work in fields discovered by them and from 
making adequate arrangements for the training 
of students in archseolegy for having a 
sufficient supply of such officers in future, 
Government have by legislation given to 
foreigners the right to do archseologicfir work 
in India and appropriate its results to an 
extent unprecedented and unheard of in any 
Othc^r d.bcient ' country having ftiatoriats like 
those in ours. The least which Govhrnment 
should now do is to attach to cSch foreign ' 
archiboldgical ' expeditiob working in ^ tndin 
a quota of Ii](dian archaeolbgical officefs and 



atetoh of Indian students for receiving 

practical piping. 

Exploifafion of Indian Archasologicat 
Finds By Foreign Agencies 

The immediate occasion for writing as 
we have done above in the foregoing notes 
will be plain from the following questions 
asked by Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar in 
the Legislative Assembly on the 19th of 
September last and the answers given to 
them : 

Is it a fact that some important archaeological 
finds have been allowed to he taken out of India 
to foreign countries? 

Are the Covemnienl aware of the fact that some 
fine sculptures from Amaravati now find a place 
in the British Museum, the Musee Giiimet in France, 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York and the 
Boston Museum? 

Were they taken with the full knowledge of thp 
Government of India? If so, how did the Government 
allow such things to happen, and are the Government 
prepared to slop such things in future? 

In reply Sir (xirija Shankar Bajpai stated 
that 

The (»<»vernment were not aware of any archeo- 
logical finds being taken out of India since the 
passing of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 
1904. The antiquities referred to by Mr. Mudaliar 
ivere probably taken out of India before the Act was 
passed. Section 17 of the said Act itself is designed 
to prevent the exodus of antiquities of value. 

Interpellations followed, 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Is it a fact that the 
Government have permitted foreign Archasological 
Societies to carry on excavations in select sites in 
North India? If so what are the Socielics that have 
been granted such privileges? What are the places 
''Uch Societies have been permitted to work on? 

Continuing, Mr. Mudaliar asked: rould nut the 
Government find funds to carry on the excavations 
them.selves? If for any reason the Government could 
riot take up the work at once why did not the 
Government wait till funds are available? 

Are the Government prepared to see that foreigners 
are not allowed to meddle with our monuments? 

,S2r Girija Shankar Bajpai: A licence for the 
excavation of a site at Chanhuduro in the Nawab* 
Shah District of Sind has been granted to the 
American School. of Indian arid Iranian Studies. 

i'he Government regret that funds to carry on 
excavation on any large scale cwnot be made avail- 
ilble until ' the^ fitiancial situation improves. The 
ancient sites, both historic and pre-historic, available 
Cor excavation in this country are so numerovs ^hat 
it is highly improbable that more than a very small 
fraction of fhetn 'eriuld b6 explored by official agency 
during ,tiie next hundred years. 

.ptttside aWstance under ^proper safeguands .is, 
mi^foVe, to be‘ welcomed. Such saifeguaros will 
' 'be Hiuid fn Section' 20-B of the AnOient Mehttideiits 
Presemtion Act and the rules made thereunder. 


In spite of the , si|u^ 

as it Qoyernmjent no 

spendiog money layi^ly ,pn llmir rftei dvil 
and military projects. For ,fbia r^a^ 
the Indian public pan never be . convinced 
that no money pan be provided for . crpbM- 
logical work on an adequate . sQcte* If 
sufficient money were found and proper 
arrangements made for trainipg 
Indian students in archasology, ^outsido 
assistances^ would never be necessary. for 
‘^outside assistance under proper safeguards’’ 
— well; Indian expert opinion is that 
guards are not such as would protect .Xndian 
interests. 

Seeing that Nature and Mother Earthy have 
preserved India’s priceless treasures in their 
womb under the ground for ages, why do not 
the British Government wait a century or two 
longer to see whether Providence cannot 
preserve India’s heritage, instead of allowing 
even a part of it to be carried away to fore(^ 
countries ? India has no glory to be prpud of 
at present. Why grudge the posterity of 
India the pleasure and the pride of finding 
and interpreting Indian antiquities in tbpir 
own way, as all other civilized peoples are 
now doing ? 

There were further (questions and answers 
in the Assembly. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar: Are the Government 
awan* that some agents of foreign scholars are 
ailempting to remove beautiful speximens of Hindu 
Bronzes? Do the Government propose to prevent 
Mich things? 

Sir G. .S. Bajpai: The Government have , no 
information but if the Hon'ble Member will 
specific instances they will consider the qnes^n 
of taking suitable action. 

That further progress with excavations of the ^o 
pre-historic sites discovered in South India 2S yean 
ago one at Penimbair in the Chingleput District 
and the other at Adichanallur in the Tjppgi^ly 
District could not be made for want of funds was 
file reply given by Sir Girija Shankar Bajpa! reply* 
ing to Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudahtr, at fte 
Assembly today. ' 

Sir Girija added that the question of conducting 
further excavations at the above sites would to consi* 
dered when mpre fiends became avpilalile. Contipu- 
ing Sir G. S. Bajpai said that jJie Goyiemment had 
riot undertaken a complete snihrey of Uie plam 
that are worthy of excavations, but' they are Jn 
possession of lists of the more imnortant siteB. 

Asked whether the Govemm^t are prepared to 
take up the work of a survey At an eany date tne 
Hon'ble Member said that, it is not .poaiihle ,{or 
^fipaa^aljieasons. 

As old Dr. . JobfiitDn ojroicsUy dsscrilMd 
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patriotism as the last refuge of scoundrels, so 
^%nancial reasons^’ may be described as the 
last resource left on some occasions for officials 
at their wits’ end for a reasonable reply. For 
other occasions of similar use are the 
expresions ^^reasons of state,” *'in the public 
interest,’’ etc. 

Archeology in Afghanistan 

Kabul, Sept. 27. 

His Excellency Sardar Ahmed Ali Khan, Minister 
for Education, vho had gone to Bainian to decide 
about the steps to be taken to preserve the beautiful 
Buddhistic remains there after consultation with the 
engineering board, returned to the capital. A plan 
costing about two lakhs of Afghan rupees has been 
prepared. 

The total revenue of Afghanistan is 
estimated at about one hundred and fifty 
million (Afghani) rupees, or a little more than 
four crores of Indian rupees. The total 
Government revenue of India, Central and 
Provincial, in 1934-35, was Us. 204,24,23,485. 
If the iinadvanced Afghan Government can 
spend two lakhs of Afghani rupees out of a 
total revenue of 150 millions of Afghani rupees 
for simply preserving the relics in a single 
place, the very advanced British Government 
of India ought to be able to spend 2,72,300 
Indian rupees for the excavation and preserv- 
ation combined of unique archieological 
remains in each district containing such things 
— for example, Nawabsliah in Sind, mentioned 
in a previous note. 

The Literally Priceless Archeological 
Finds should Remain in India 

It should be borne in mind that the remains 
at Bamian in Afghanistan are of the ordinary 
Grffico-Buddhist kind, whereas the archaeo- 
logical finds in Bind are unique and epoch- 
making, and have compelled historians to 
change their ideas of ancient Indian history 
radically in many respects. Hence, they are 
literally priceless. Everything of such descrip- 
tion found in India should be kept in India. 
If duplicates, triplicates, etc., are found, they 
should be kept in different museums in India 
and it is only after all the principal museums 
have been supplied, if possible, with such 
-duplicates that the question of allowing 
foreigners to take any of them away out of 
fnidia ought to be considered* 


This has not been done in the case of the 
Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro finds. Hence 
they should all be brought back to India, and 
kept in the different principal museums in this 
country. 

When on a visit to the British Museum In 
London, we foiin4 that some magnificent 
Amaravati sculptures bad been given to that 
museum by a former Secretary of State for 
India. What right bad he to rob Amaravati 
of these priceless possessions ? Would he 
have displaced a single stone of any Muham- 
madan tomb or shrine ? 

Archeological Activity in the 
Indian States 

Many Indian States are entitled to praise 
for what their Governments have done to 
discover and preserve ancient remains. H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Government has spent a large 
sum for preserving and publishing coloured 
facsimiles of the frescoes at Ajanta, and it 
has an archieological survey department of 
its own. Tranvancore and Mysore have done 
noteworthy archteological work and coijtinue 
to spend considerable amounts on such activi- 
ties. Bhopal has paid and pays for the 
preservation of the remains at Sanchi. There 
are museums at Gwalior, Baroda, Mayiirbhanj, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, etc. Every ruling prince and 
chief, however small his territory, ought to 
encourage archajological excavation and 
investigation, if there is anything ancient to 
be found in his state. 

One thing more the Princes ought to do, 
if they are not doing it already. They should 
award scholarships to deserving students 
of ancient Indian history and get them trained 
in archaeology. The most brilliant and able 
among them should be sent abroad for further 
study, observation and training. They should 
visit Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Crete, Greece, 
Italy, etc., on the one hand and Java, Bali, 
Anam, Cambodia, etc., on the other, i'hose 
who want to specialize in museum work 
should visit the principal museums in Europe 
and America. All such students should be 
required to submit periodical reports of their 
work abroad to the proper authorities through 
competent scholars of the places of their 
sojourn. 
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Faridpur Women’s Conference 
Demands 

FABropDR, Oct. 20. 

A largely attended women’s conference was held 
at Orakan^, Faridpur, under the auspices of the 
llari Guru Chand Mission, Mrs. Mohamaya Ganguly 
presiding. 

The conference adopted resolutions urging the 
Govcrament to take up the offences under the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act as crown cases; to award 
capital sentence as the liighest form of punishment 
to those who offended against women; and imme- 
diately to bring into operation the Bengal Compulsory 
Primary Education Act, The necessity of enacting 
such laws a.s would prevent a man of above 45 from 
marrying a woman below 30 was also stressed by 
the conference, which appealed to the Government 
For sanction of adequate funds for raising the Devi 
Santi Satpbhama Girls’ M. E. Sc’^ool to the status 
of a high school . — Associated Press, 

All the resohitions are worthy of support. 

As regards capital punishment for heinous 
^otrenccfl against women, it will be remembered 
that the late Justice Syed Amir Ali of the 
Calcutta High Court suggested in the eighties 
of the last century that such sentences should 
be pronounced in cases of gang rape and the 
like, mentioning the precedent that in Australia 
.such sentences were inflicted on 'larrikins^ in 
similar cases, so long as necessary. 

Legislation for preventing elderly and old 
if men from marrying young girls is also 
necessary. Last month a retired district and 
sessions judge named liraja Lai Dutt, 81 years 
old, married a 14 year-old girl against her 
declared wishes, by paying lier father 
Rs. 1 5,000. The marriage ceremony was to 
have been performed in Calcutta. But some 
young men there coming to know of the 
preparations prevented it. The details of 
their cflForts are tragi-comic. Foiled in his 
attempts, the bridegroom in his dotage cursed 
he young men and wandered disconsolate in 
the streets. The bride, when asked whether 
she would marry the dotard, paid, “No,'’ adding 
that he was her father. And yet, driven away 
from the city, the bridegroom and the father 
of the bride have made a victim of the girl in 
[the native village of the father. Surely such 
hings should be prevented by law. There is 
strong volume of opinion against such 
Carriages and it may be hoped that even the 
^^irnashram Swarajya Sangha and the 
prahman Sabha will not oppose such legisla- 
tion. 


''Something Valuable in Ayurp^da*' 

CotoitBO, Oct. 19. 

Any proposals from a represaautive medical body 
for a scientific investigation of the Ayurvedic systed)k 
would be favourably considered by the British 
Medical Association, declared Dr, C Anderson.' 
Secretary of the Medical Association, in ap interview 
here. Dr. Anderson was one of a party of ueuly 
200 distinguished members of the British Medicdi 
Association who passed through Colombo, today, on 
their voyage home aboard the P. anq 0. lUiner, 
Rajputana, after attending the recent Congress at 
Melbourne. 

“1 have no doubt,” observed Dr. Anderson, pro- 
ceeding, ''that something valuable to the medioal 
world could be found in the ancient system of 
Ayurveda, but it is a pity that Indian and Ceylonese 
doctors trained in the West have not themselves 
carried on the work of investigation.” He also 
said that it was possible the next meeting of the 
British Medical Association might be held in India. 

This is not the first time that Western 
physicians have pronounced such opbioos in 
relation to the Ayurveda. 

It is not quite correct to say that Indian 
doctors trained in the West have not at all 
carried on the work of investigation in- 
Ayurvedic medicine. 

Those who want to carry on such investiga- 
tions will obtain much help in some directions 
from the late Major B. D. Basu and his co- 
workers' Indian Medicinal Plants^ of which 
revised and greatly improved and enlargedi 
second edition is nearly ready. 

Poison Gas and Aeroplane Bombing 
** Barbarous Perversion of Science" 

London (By Air Moil). 

We view with apprehension the growing tendency 
in official quarters in this and other civilized countries 
to accept the use of aircraft for unrestricted bomb 
and gas attacks on the civil population. 

”Wc consider this the most barbarous perversion 
of science and industry that has yet occurred in 
human history. We feel sure that if practised, it 
will, in a short time lead to the breakdown of 
civilized life.” 

This attack on the bombing of civilians from the 
air was issued through the National Peace Council 
by some of Britain's greatest scientists, including 
Sir Frederick Hopkins, 1929 Nobel me^cine prize- 
winner, Mr. Julian Huxley, Mr. Bertrand Russel and 
Sir Daniel Hall. 

The statement continues: ”The method (implicit 
in the British Government’s air expansion pro- 
gramme) of countering air attack by means of 
reprisals carries its own condemnation. The accept- 
ance of this principle by the Government has already 
increased general apprehension of air attacks in 
Western Europe. Active defence by interceptor air- 
craft and anti-aircraft guns, etc., ci^ it is admitted, 
only result In casualties in the attaclting force with- 
out preventing more than a small fraction of posaibb 
damage.” ^ 
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The fitatiement than tepeaU' the ^ waril^ reec^hUy 
isai^ by the National Peace Council, that the 
Home Officers plaits for the defence of the civil 
populntibn, on the one 'haitd are inadequate, and on 
the ether calchlated to produce a dangerous illusion 
of security. 

Meanwhile the concrete measures the Government 
intends to be taken agmnst air attack have been 
announced by Wing Commimder F. J. Hodsell, 
Assistant under-secretary in charge of the air raid 
precautions department of the Home Office. These 
indhde the setting up of first aid and decontamina- 
tion posts, casualty clearing stations, an intelligence 
service for information, and the issue of respirators 
and protective clothing to all fire htigadei.— Reuter, 

Though this is the opinion of some of 
Britein^s greatest scientists — and of some of 
the' greatest scientists elsewhere — the British 
•Government in India have recently bombed 
villages beyond the N.-W. Frontier from the 
air, and Italy has been using poison gas and 
bombing the civilian population of Abyssinia 
from the air in her war against that country. 

Incidcntaly, we draw our readers^ attention 
to the article by Mr. Wilfred Wellook, 
cx-M. P., in the last August number of this 
Rmnew showing that there is no real protec- 
tion against air attacks. 

It was at one time supposed that as 
Mussolini is the dictator of mviihed and 
artistic Italy, he would not have recourse to 
the savage and barbarous use of poison gas 
(we must beg pardon of real savages and 
barbarians, who neither knew how to prepare 
poison gas nor used it consequently). So 
The Manchester (hmrdiau asked : '^But are 
the Italians going to use gas at all By 
way of reply it added : 

'*It is charitftble to suppose that the Italians have 
no intention of using gas in the Abyssinian campaign. 
Italy is one of the Powers that signed the Gas 
Protocol of the year 1925 without reservations. This 
protocol is an international treaty and is now in 
force. Italy has not shown much regard for inter- 
national treaties of late, but it is questionable whether 
any Power can defy treaties without any limit of 
any kind. If Italy uses gas in her campaign, the 
shock to world opinion will be considerable, and 
none the less so because yet another treaty will 
have been violated.” 

The great British newspaper then went 
^on to hope that 

even if she (Italy) , thinka it in her 
national interest to invade what she calls a barbaroas 
coontry, she Will refrain from a method' of warfare 
more' 'barbarous than any the alleged barbariana 
rhemstlves could think of.” 

And yet civilued Italy has been using 
tl^barous methods of wai^sM' {poM true' 
snd still more civilized Briii«ih has 


been nsbg anothi^r batbaitoiid metfii^^of 
warfare. 

1 axing Spread of Knowfedge By 
Increasing Postage 

The representation, submitted by a d^pui^- 
tion of the Publishers^ and Booksellers’ 
Association of South l^dia to the Director- 
General of Posts and 'telegraphs during bis 
recent visit to Madras, for rednetion in post^ 
rates, will be supported by the pnblisers, book- 
sellers and authors in other parts of India, as 
well as by edneators, students and the general 
public. 

Among countries claiming to be civilized, 
India beats the record for poverty 
and illiteracy. Too few of her children 
and fewer still among her illiterate 
adults receive education. Among the 
children who receive some instruction, 
many lapse back into illiteracy, which is due 
in part to the lack of supply of cheap interest- 
ing books. Such being the state of the 
country, high rates of postage on books are 
a prohibitive tax on the spread of knowledge. 

The deputation pointed out among other 
things that in tlie case of small (and we may 
add, even big) and popular moderately priced 
books, the postage is often as much as or 
more than the price. Such a statement is not 
at all surprising. Formerly, a book weighing 
ten tolas could be sent by post for half an 
anna. At present that would cost one and 
a <|uarter anna, the first five tolas costing three 
pice and the second or its part two pice. 
Formerly publishers could send small packets of 
notices and descriptive literature for advertising 
their books for two pice. That costs thtoe pice 
now. P'ormerly value-payable packets could 
be sent at will unregistered, and registration 
cost only two annas extra. At ‘present all 
value-payable packets must be registered and 
the registration fee has been inerted fifty 
per cent to three annas. Formerly, the money 
order commission for a five riipee Y. P. packet 
or less was bnly one' anna. Now it is two 
annas. 

Recently the Nawab of Chhaitan/ who 
offieiktod as Governor of the United Ttovtd^es 
for a short period and hence oughtito knot^V 
is reported to have declared fhat 6ur' <jfoVlsHi- 
ment is socialistic. One may go a step further 
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and say that as a great leveller it ia even 
communistic. For, it taxes salt, tobacco, 
amusements, knowledge, spirituous liquors, 
pilgrimage, aud intoxicating drugs alike. 

Catcuffa European Capitalists as 
Pilgrims by Third Class to Kafra I 

Recently the North-Western Railway of 
the Panjab published an advertisement in a 
Calcutta business weekly selling at Re. 1-8 
per copy, inviting pilgrims to Katra via 
Jammu, offi'ring them cheap third class return 
tickets. This weekly is read by business men 
who travel first class and who do not go on 
pilgrimage to Indian holy places. And the 
third class return tickets advertised are not 
sold at any station east of Sialkot in the 
Panjab! And therefore the aforesaid high- 
priced (Calcutta British weekly is the best 
medium for such an advertisement ! 

Kven official patronage of British-owned 
newspapers ought to bo decent. 

Mahatma Gandht s Appreciation 
of Folk Songs 

In the introduction to Mr. K. M. Munshi’s 
‘‘Gujarat and its Literature'' Mahatma Gandhi 
writt'S : 

“The dignified persistence of Shri Devendra 
Satyarlhi, a writer whom I do not remember to have 
ever met, has made me peep into his remarkable 
collection of folk songs of the provinces he has been 
travelling in. They are the literature of the people. 
The middle classes of the provinces to which the 
songs belong are untouched by them, even as we of 
Gujarat are untouched by the songs of folk, /.e., the 
language of the masses of Gujarat.” 

Mr. Arthur Henderson 

The late Mr. Arthur Henderson, whose 
death is mourned not by Britishers alone, 
be^n life <as an iron-moulder, but began to 
take active part in politics from the time when 
he became the circulation organizer of a 
new-^paper. He was at first a Liberal, but 
when the Labour party was formed, he 
joined that party and rendered considerable 
service to it by his organizing ability. He 
was a member of the ministry in the coalition 
cabinet during the last great war as well as 
in tne two Labour cabinets — in the first 
Labour ainistry as home secretary and in the 
second-as secretary for foreign affairs. He 
became a world figure as President of the 
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Disarmament Conference. TTiat that conference 
proved abortive and that the Powers favoured 
rc-armament instead of dts-armament was not 
due to any want of zeal, sincerity or industry 
on the part of Mr. Henderson. He was a 
sincere advocate of world peace and worked 
for it unremittingly. As a pacifist, he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for peace aud the 
Carnegie peace prize. 


Calcutta University Sanctions a College 
But Not the Bengal Government 

The Bengal Government in the Ministry 
of Education has maintained the reputation 
which it acquired by refusing sanction to the 
establishment of the Ashutosh Training College 
which the Calcutta University had approved 
by refusing sanction recently to the establish- 
ment of a college at Madaripur for which 
Mr. Haricharan Ray, a local citizen, had 
offered a donation. The Calcutta University 
had given its approval to the foundation of 
toe college. According to a press report 
Government sanction has been withheld Ai 
the grounds that a college is not required at 
Madaripur and the sum offered is not adequate 
The people of the locality and the Calcutta 
University are better judges of local educa- 
tional needs than the Bengal Government. If 
the money offered was insufficient, the Bengal 
Government should have mentioned Uie 
amount required and asked the people of 
Madaripur to raise it and apply for sanction 
again— assuming, of course, that that Govern- 
ment is keen on the spread of education. 

Wo think the donor and the people of 
Madaripur should establish a technical institute 
to teach such small industries for supplying 
local, provincial and Indian needs, as would be 
able to hold their own against outside competi- 
tion. The establishment of such an institute 
would not require the approval of the Educa- 
tion Ministry of the Bengal Government 

A British Labour Leader on the 
Ethiopian Question 


It would seem from Sir Samuel Hoare^ 
^eech in the foreign affairs debate in 
British House of Commons that th 
were inclined to climb down or 
Sir Samuel was criticized by Major 
his views and attitude ^ 


e ministry 
tomporixe. 
Attlee for 
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London^ Oct. 22. 

lu the cuLirse of the ioreign affairs debate follow- 
ing Sir Samuel Hoare's speech in the Commons 
today Major Attlee declared that the Labourites 
policy was based on the need of subordinating 
national considerations to those of the League and 
ultimately of the great world economic common- 
wealth. 

Major Attlee welcomed Sir S. Hoare^s stand for 
the Covenant but criticized Government's earlier 
inaction. He said the present position was largely 
due to the failure to act in (he Sino-Japanese dispute. 
Labourites supported the economic sanctions and 
the League system but the League must be made a 
reality for the future. 

Scrap Those Advantages 
Major Attlee urged Government to get rid of 
every suspicion of their being interested in the 
Abyssinian question by scrapping any advantage 
which the past treaties gave them. The Nile water 
supply should be a mutter for the League while 
Egypt should be released from her present relation- 
ship with Britain and the Sudan should be adminis- 
lered under the League mandate. 

No Blank Cheque to Government 
Major Attlee criticized Government’s Rearmament 
policy and said the Labourites were prepared to 
support such armaments as were necessary to fulfil 
the League obligations but would not give Govem- 
incnt a blank cheque. The Labourites would go to 
the polls with the programme of Socialism and 
peace, being convinced, they were inseparable. — 
** Reuter, 

Brifaitij France and Italy to Partition 
Ethiopia ? 

The following extract should be read along 
with Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s article in our 
present issue : 

T.,ondon (By Air Mail), 

Alegro, Foreign Editor of the “Sunday Referee” 
in its issue of October 13, says: 

“So far as Abyssinia is concerned Messrs. Eden, 
Laval and Mussolini are agreed. The map of North 
Africa is to be changed to the advantage of all 
three. 

“It is already changed but they are not decided 
yet as to the exact colouring of certain parts. 

“ The differences lie chiefly between Mr. Eden 
and Mussolini. Each is determined to acquire the 
most economically profitable portions combined with 
the maximum of strategical advantage. 

“Britain with an eye on Egypt demands control 
of the Western area. But this section and the 
centre are also the most favourable for Italian coloni- 
zation. 

“WliitehaU is considerably worried about Massawa, 
the fortified Italian port in the Red Sea. 

“This is the reason why previous tentative arrange- 
ments with Italy over the aivlsfon of Abywinia have 
become items for Geneva. If Mussolini had confined 
his attention to the East — that is, to an extension 
of Italian Somaliland — the matter would have be«n 
settled outside the League of Nations. 

“ But the Duce, who is prepared to do the fighting, 
wants the pick of the prize. Britain disagrees, Imt 
is letting him get on with it. Any saaetimis Imposed 
will have the object^ of weakening him when it 
oojpy to the final division of spoils. 


“.\nd then there will be military sanctions in 
the event of Mussolini hesitating to hand over the 
west and shore control of Central Abyssinia. By 
that time, Italy will have lost much etren^h and 
the feeling against Mussolini in Britain will b« such 
as to make even war possible. 

“Hence the Military and naval preparations ore 
not absolutely necessary to supplement the League 
economic sanctions, even assuming they will be 
seriously imposed .” — Uniffd Press, 

Bengal Educafion Minister s Primary 
Education Scheme 

On the first of August last, the Bengal 
Education Minister published a resolution on 
the re-organization of education in Bengal 
dealing particularly with primary education. 
This was followed by a communique on the 
25th of that month, substantially modifying 
the original scheme of primary education. 
Other additions, alterations and withdrawals 
have been made in speeches delivered by the 
same official. All this shows that he does 
not possess advisers who are competent and 
desire the improvement and spread of educa- 
tion above all other considerations, and that 
he had not given due thought to the subject. 

The scheme has been subjected to drastic 
criticism in the press and on the platform 
and by individuals who understand and take 
interest in the educational advancement of 
the province. In the memoranda submitted 
by the Calcutta University and the Bengal 
j^ucatioD League, both weighty documents 
because of their intrinsic worth and the 
importance of the bodies whose opinions they 
embody, the Minister's scheme has been 
considered in detail. In giving it such consider- 
ation, the University and the League have 
had the advantage of previous criticisms, 
which they substantially endorse. If the 
Bengal Government be not above learning a 
lesson in any matter, the wisest course for it 
now to adopt would be to withdraw the 
original scheme in its entirety and draw up a 
fresh one in the light of public criticism and 
circulate it for eliciting the opinion of 
educationists and others interested in 
education. 

No Mention of Speaker Patel's 
Foreign Publicity Wishes in Bombay ^ 
Anniversary 

Lsst month the citizens of Bonihay 
assembled at a public meeting to celebrate the 
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aoiuTersary of the late Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, 
speaker of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Mr. Bbulabbai Desai took tbe chair. All the 
speakers, inolu<bng the chairman, paid glowing 
tributes to the memory of the departed patriot 
and leader. It was suggested that the erection 
of a statue of speaker Patel would be a fitting 
memorial to a great leader. It was also 
announced that henceforth the Congress 
House, which had been named after him, would 
be called “Vithal Sadan.” 

Mr. Nagindas Master, vice-president of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, said 
in proposing Mr. Bhulabhai Desai to the 
chair: 

^The late Speaker V. J. Patel died fighting for 
the freedom of his motherland. Though there had 
been occasion.^, when Vithalbhai differed from other 
leaders, he had always been in the vanguard in 
the country’s struggle for freedom. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said among other 
things : 

Till the very last iiioineni, Sjt. Vithalbhai was 
thinking of the freedom of India and how it could 
J)e achieved. One of the earliest persons that the 
speaker met on his reaching Europe after the Poona 
Conference was Sjt. Patel. He had then come to 
(reneva to address the Council of International 
/Vffairs. The speaker, Sjt. Patel and Sjt. Subhas 
Rose met and discussed a.s to what was the best 
thing to do to further the cause of Indian freedom 
under the conditions that existed then. It was 
Vithalbliai’s desire that the Congress should challenge 
a division at the polls to prove to the world 
that the Congress had the backing of the country. 
The main reason for Mr. Patel to hold the above 
view was his long experience and his first-hand 
knowledge of the Western mind and methods, which 
liad convinced him that the only proof that would 
count with them was to prove that the Congress 
had ihe backing of the country. 

Sjt. Patel saw Mr. Dc Valera and came to know 
a great deal about Ireland and its struggle for 
freedom. He then visited America and strained 
himself so much that his recovery became impossible. 

All this had convinced Vithalbhai that the Western 
mind appreciated the elective ba.si.s to prove the 
backing of the country, however narrow the franchise 
might be. As soon as circumstances permitted, the 
Congress showed to the world that the country had 
the fullest confidence in the Congress by sweeping 
the polls and one of the greatest wishes of Vithalbhai 
had been fulfilled. 

One would like to know whether the late 
eminent patriot said nothing to Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai with regard to publicity work abroad 
in relation to India when they met at Geneva. 

Tbe speech of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
inoluded a narration of the following episode : 

It would bo remembered that the Commmider*in- 
Chief after critit^ng Indiana, left the Aaaembly 


hall. He was not present, when the Indian memhm 
were replying to the critidams of the Commanm- 
in-Chief. Speaker Patd, after waiting for some time, 
burst out with an exclamation that it waa a aurprin^ 
that the Commander-in-Chief should not be preaeigt 
in his seat when he was being replied to. He aaid 
he would not allow such things to happen in the 
Assembly. He further stated that, unless the 
Commander-Jn-Chief apologized to the Chair for the 
insult, be would not be allowed to make a apeedi 
in the Assembly again. A struggle ensued hetweee 
the OfBcials and the Viceroy on the one aide and 
Speaker Patel on the other. It was contended that 
the Army had been scandalized by the Speaker 
demanding an apology from the Commander«in*Clri«L 
Speaker Patel did not budge an inch and the 
Commander-in-Chief did apologize to the Chair. 

A similar occasion arose during tbe last 
session of the Assembly, the absentee beiftg 
the Home Member. But the present speaker 
did not show similar firmness. 

Mr. Hansraj, Mr. Gokulbhai Bhatt, M[ra. 
Gangaben Patel and Mr. S. K. Patil also took 
part in the proceedings of the meeting. 

It is curious that not a single speaker, 
according to the Bombay Chronicle's report, 
referred to the wish of him whom they had 
met to honour that some truthful propaganda 
and publicity work on behalf of LuUa in 
foreign countries was needed, for which he had 
left a lakh of rupees by his last will and 
testament. How dear that wish was to his 
heart will be clear when it is remembered that 
it was for doing such work in America and 
Ireland that he gave himself no rest, with the 
consequence that he could not recover from 
his last serious illness. 

It may be that very conscientious lawyers 
have doubts whether the money for such work 
was really left for Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
in right legal form (we non-lawyers have no 
such doubts, for the testator too knew a little 
of the law). But is there the least doubt that 
Mr. Patel wanted such work to be done and 
left money for it ? If Mr. Bose be not 
considered entitled to make use of the amount 
for work to be done as desired by the departed 
leader, let the work be done in some other 
manner by some other man or men. But why 
omit all reference to the subject in a meeting 
held to do him honour— *and in which, by the 
by, another dear wish of his was mentioned 
as having been fulBlled by tbe Congress ? 

MonUis ago, a rumour was started at and 
circulated from Bombay that Government 
would confiscate the money if given to Mr. 
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Subhas Chandra Bose. Why Governtnent 
would do it, was not explained. Mr. Bose has 
made it quite clear that, if he got it, it would 
be used iti a lawful way for lawful work. But 
assuming that those who have it in their power 
to make over the amount to Mr. Bose really 
wanted to do it in order to faithfully carry out 
the donor^s wishes, and assuming that they 
believed the rumour co be well founded, they 
would have kept the money in a safe place 
somewhere outside the British Empire to hand 
it to Mr. Bose in due course. 

It was stated next that the particular 
passage in the will referring to the matter 
could bear some other meaning than that 
generally given to it Of course, there are 
lawyers and lawyers, and some may be 
prepared even to prove that white is black, 
if it be necessary to do so. 

It would be deplorable if the suspicion 
proved correct that provincial jealousy and 
Congressite party feeling stood in the way of 
the money being placed in the hands of 
Mv. Subhas Chandra Bose. 


**Swayamvara'' or Own^choice 
Redivipus ? 


Aligarh, Oct. 24. 

Piquant scenes were witnessed in the District 
Judge’s chamber when the young heiress to a 
fortune worth over a lakh of rupees interviewed 
in the chamber a number of suitors, among whom 
were several University graduates. The girl, how- 
ever, selected as her future husband a remarkably 
handsome undergraduate. 

Sreemati Preinawali, the girl, attained majority 
about two mouths ago. Hitherto she had been living 
with her maternal grandmother and a vakil, appointed 
by the District Judge, was her legal guardian. 

As heiress to a fortune the girl received numerous 
offers of marriage from a host of eligible young 
men. Recently she made an application to the 
District Judge for permission to make her own 
selection from the suitors. 

The Officiating District Judge, Pandit Bhagwan- 
das, sent for the girl and her grandmother and 
arranged for them a series of interviews with the 
candidates in liis retiring room in the court. 

The court-room, packed with a host of prospective 
bridegrooms, was reminiscent of the Swayamvar 
ceremony of the forgotten days of the Indian courts 
when a princess had to choose her husband from' a 
number of princes invited by her guardian. 

As each suitor stepped into the retiring room he 
was subjected to a close scrutiny by the girl, her 
grandmother and the Judge. He had to answer a 
series of questions as to his age, status and educa- 
tional qualificatJons. 

it is stated that two candidates, one of them a 
first class M.A. of the Apa University and the 
otl^a graduate of the Allahabad University, were 


specially recommended by the Judge but the gtri 
expressed her preference for a hudsome uno^ 
graduate, son of a local advocate. 

The lucky candidate was heartily congratulated 
by all those present in the court when . the Judge 
did not object to the choice made by the heiress.-— 
United Press, 

Congress and the Indian States 
People * 

Mr. Manishanker' Trivedi, General 
Secretary, Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
has issued a statement to the press about that 
part of the proceedings of the last A. 1. C'. C. 
meetting at Madras which related to the people 
of the Indian >States. He says therein in part: 

The States people have no reasons to be dis- 
couraged by the apparent defeat sustained by the 
amendments based upon the minimum requirements 
of their cause at the last meeting of the A.l.C.C. 
at Madras. The personal appeal of the Congress 
President and Sardar Vallabhbhai have triumphed 
over the most forceful argumentative and unanswer- 
able plea for extension of vision in defining the 
Congress attitude towards the people of the States 
as put forth by Mr. Meheraliy, Mrs. Kamaladevi 
and Mr. Gadgil and other members. 

The encouraging feature of the discussions lies 
in the fact that the Congress commands have pleaded 
throughout for the present limitations of the Congress 
and avoided opposition either to the merits of the 
case or to any one of the arguments advanced in 
favour of the proposed amendments. 

Mr. Trivedi proceeds to stnte : 

It has taken more than a centurv for the British 
Government to succeed in dividing India into British. 
India and Indian India for the hrsl time in Indian 
History by the Iron hand of a British made constitu- 
tion but the states peoples arc confident that it 
would not lake more than a feVI^ months for the 
Congress Leaders once for all to realize in thought, 
word and deed the fact that India is one and uil- 
divisible — a fact that cannot be invalidated by any 
convenient interpretation of the Congress ideals. 

We appeal to the Congress command to depart 
from that ideology and phraseology which tends to 
scare us as foreigners in our own National organiza- 
tion and hints to regard our question as something 
undesirable if not untouchable. 

We believe that the daily increasing evils of the 
system of personal rule prevailing in most of the 
states cannot be cured by limiting these dignified 
efforts to the cases of firing only. But at the same 
time we are surprised to learn how the vital 
issues contained in the second part of the above 
amendment, m., those assuring proper representation 
to the states people in the constituent Assehibly. 
etc., were avoided with the force of personal appeal 
and influence. 

Regarding the suggested constituent 
assembly Mr« Trivedi says ; 

We trust that the idea of depriving the slates 
people of their right of representation . in the Cons- 
titueht Assembly on the same basis as British, India 
is also equally remote from the minds of the’ Con- 
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groBB Authorities. Besides, we hope that they do not 
mew to deny the states people their legitimate 
rights and proper position in any federal Consti« 
tution that the Congress may accept. 

As regards the now coDstituiion imposed 
on ludia^ Mr. Trivedi observes : 

The Congress has rejected the new Federal Consti- 
tution, However, it is apparent that Congressmen 
will utilize the franchise embodied in the New 
Federal Constitution. The glaring injustice done to 
one-fourth of the Indian Nation, viz., the states 
people, in depriving them of their legitimate rights 
of having the franchise on equal basis ought to 
appeal to the Congress authorities to extend their 
support to the states people’s cause more vigorously. 
This fact alone should inspire them to be more 
generous in their attitude towards the states people. 

The statement concludes by inculcating the 
principle of self-help : 

But the states people would be guilty of having 
neglected their duty towards our scared cause if 
we solely depend upon the Congress for our emanci- 
pation and shirk our own responsibilities in the 
' matter. The most appealing suggestion that has 
come out of the A.I.C.C. discussion at Madras ought 
to direct us to sustained and organized action within 
and without the states keeping in mind the well 
meaning advice that none helps those who do not 
help themselves. 

Disallowance of Ramlila af Allahabad 

The negotiations for the revival of Ramlila 
colebratiotjs at Allahabad having broken off, 
a public meeting was held there on October 
3 last The correspondence that passed 
between the district authorities and Mr. 
Niranjan Lai lihargava and the negotiations 
that took place /or a settlement between him 
and 6omo Muslim representatives were 
explained by Mr. Bliargava. Dr. Kaljii 
presided over the meeting and the speakers, 
besides the chairman and Mr. Bhargavn, were 
Messrs. A. P. Verma, Parmeshwar t?ingli, Deo 
Sliaran Kanj and Mr. H. N. Basil. The 
following resolution was passed : 

This public 'meeting of the citizens of Allahabad 
after having heard the correspondence that passed 
between the District Magistrate of Allahabad and 
Pandit Niranjan Lai Bhargava (the latter represent- 
ing the Hindus desirous of holding the Ramlila 
celebrations) and between Mr. Bhargava and Maulana 
Vilayat Husain and Haji Muhammad Husain as 
representing the Muslims of Allahabad, records its 
satisfaction at the attitude of the Muslim leaders 
in agreeing to the Hindus* taking out the Ramlila 
processions according to the time-table given by 
Pandit Niranjan Lai Bhargava, strongly condemns 
the refusal of the district authorities to permit the 
processions to be taken out according to the agreed 
time-table and deeply regrets that the district 
auttoritlei instead of permitting the Ramlila* cel^ 
brations in the circumstances threw obstacles in the 


way of such celebratioiis - and therelw displayed 
administrative inefficiency and utter Indifference to 
the Hindu feelings. 

The meeting further requested the 
provincial Government to enquire into the 
circumstances under which permission for 
taking out the Ramlila procession had been 
refused by the district authorities and to adopt 
measures for the redress of the long-standing 
grievance of the Hindus of Allahabad about 
the stoppage of their annual Ramlila. 

Jt is not strange, though it is deplorable 
that, though the representatives of the Hindus 
and the Muslims, who were the parties 
concerned, had come to an agreement regard- 
ing the routes, and the time-table of the 
processions, the district authorities refused 
permission to take them out. 

*'New India Steam Navigation 
Company" 

We welcome the formation of the New 
India Steam Navigation Company for steamer 
traffic between India and Burma. It ifl» 
noteworthy that a public meeting wss 
held last month in Rangoon to welcome its 
representatives at which all Indian and 
Burman communities took part We hope 
it will be run by competent men on correct 
business principles. 

All who undertake any shipping enterprise 
should particularly bear in mind two things. 
One is that they must know the details of 
the business thoroughly ; and the other is 
that so long as rate-cutting is not put an end 
to by legislation, any new Indian enterprise 
of this eliaracter is bound to be at the mercy 
of the British companies engaged in the 
carrying trade in Indian waters. 

What is Emergency ? 

Emergency is defined in English 
dictionaries prepared even by Britishers as 
'^a sudden juncture demanding immediate 
action.^’ But here in India the British rulers 
appear to think that there has been a state 
of perpetual emergency for more than a 
period of thirty years, aud therefore ordinances 
and ordinance-like laws have been the order 
of the day. To meet this state of emergency, 
the Government of India have got their 
Criminal Law Amendment Act by the process 
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of certification by the Governor-General. 
Bengal bad already passed such a measure. 
Bombay has followed suit Now the Panjab 
is debating one. And the other provinces 
may have similar provisions made, ostensibly 
for public safety, but really for safeguarding 
bureaucratic and autocratic rule. Not that 
it is necessary for each province to have a 
separate Act For the all-India Act is sufficient 
for all the provinces ; and even that was not 
necessary, as there were already laws in the 
Executive armoury which were quite sufficient 
to meet their needs. But they act on the 
principle, ^^Adhikam fit na doshatjay^ “It is not 
wrong to have something extra and to spare.’^ 

Development and Continuance 
of Terrorism in Bengal"' 

As all these all-India and provincial Acts 
have been and are being passed to meet what 
are officially called subversive movements and 
tendencies, real or so-called communal clashes 
and riots, and the like, it may be useful to note 
•ibe genesis of such undesirable things as 
stated by competent observers. Let us take, 
for example, what has been officially styled 
terrorism in Bengal. 

In course of the debate on the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly in September last, Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Datta, Deputy President of that 
house, said, according to the official report : 

Now, Sir, while dealing with this aspect of the 
question, I mean the development and continuance 
of terrorism in Bengal, may 1 invite the attention 
of the House to the views expressed by one who is 
not an occupant of the Opposition Benches, but by 
one who now occupies a seat as the Honourable 
the Leader of the House, I mean the Honourable 
Sir Nripendra Sircar. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : You 
won’t find there anything to support your view. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: At one place, 
Sir Nripendra Sircar said: 

‘Nothing can be a surer guarantee for filling the 
terrorists with well-founded hope arising from the 
creation of un atmosphere favourable for their 
activities. The Hindus will be justified in feeling 
that serious injustice has been done to them, and 
the Ixdief that they cannot have their legitimate 
share or an effective voice in the Legislatures will 
l)e a formidable recruiting agency for swelling the 
ranks of sympathizers of terrorists.** 

Then, at page 152 of this book, called 
“Sir N. N. Sircar’s Speeches and Pamphlets,’* we 
, .find that when ho was cross-examining ViOiers, 

. the President of the European Association, in ]London, 

. he put this cmestion : 

^ I right in saying that, judging* by the 


members of the movement who have been captures 
from time to time by these officials, their new ii 
probably this, that the present condition of difficultiei 
is due to a foreign rule, and, therefore, foreign rult 
must be cut off altogether.** 

That was the question. 1 am not sure whether then 
was nut some implication and suggestion conveyec 
by the question and it was not without purpose 
The answer was : 

“ So far as it is alue to any reasoning thought 
at all, it is definit^y due to that. In a great 
measure, these boys* are caught while they an 
absolute youngsters, and their emotions are worked 
on until they get into a state of hysteria over e 
matter which is right beyond the scope of reasoning 
at all, but so far as reasoning comes in at all, you 
are correct in your statement.” 

Meaning thereby the statement contained in the 
question. 

Another question was like this : 

‘*Do you think that, if the Bengal Hindu would 
rome to the Legislature, and try to work out hie 
salvation through it, that would result in weaning 
sympathizers of terrorists, and isolate the terrorists? ” 
The answer was this : 

“ 1 think in time that will undoubtedly bo the 

tendency, hut I think it will take a certain amount 
of time.” 

Then, there is another question : 

“ May I lake it that it follows that if tlie Bengal 
Hindus feel that they have a legitimate grievance, 
and they keep away from the Legislature, knowing 
I heir position, and so on, it will really help 
disturbance and the terrorist movement in Bengal?” 
The answer was this ; 

“ Any feeling of legilimale grievance on the pari 
of the community would have that effect, so far 

as that comimmily is concerned.” 

Then, Sir, in another place, the Honourable 
Sir Nripendra Sircar says this : 

“At first bight, no connection may appear between 
the financial statement and the terrorist movement; 
hut looking below the surface it is fairly obvious 
that dyarchy failed in Bengal and general discontent 
and unrest increased, because the Ministers, having 
no available resources, were unable to achieve any- 
thing in furtherance of the beneficent activities of 
Government.” 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Quite 
right. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: My Honourable friend 
says, it is quite right. 1 also have cited these passages 
to show that he is quite right and what is right 
this that this terrorism is being developed and food 
is being supplied to these terrorists by what has been 
suggested in these questions by the Honourable 
Sir Nripendra Sircar, namely, the injustice done 
the people. 

** Terrorism in the Paniab" 

Ab regards "terrorism^’ in the Pan jab Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta said : 

T (hall not speak as to the root causes of ttie 
terrorist movement in the Punjab. I shall, however, 
say only this that, as in Bengal, the partition give^ 
the explanation, so, in the Punjab^ it was tht' 
JallianwaJla Bagh massacre whi^ broqi^t iut*' 
existence (he terrorist movement there. In tw*" 
connection, may I call the attention of Honourable 
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Members of this House to the attitude of 
Mahatma Gandhi with regard to the ^estion of the 
massacre of Jallianwalla B^? Immediately after this 
massacre, that very year in the December foDowing, 
there was the Amritsar Congress, and, only a few days 
before the Congress, the reforms had been published. 
The question before the Congress was whether those 
reforms were adequate and satisfactory and whether 
they should be worked. There was a controversy and 
difference of opinion between the leaders, and the 
attitude of Mahatma Gandhi was that they should be 
worked. He was for co-operation as he had all along 
l)een: in fact, he had bwn even a recruiter. That 
was the position of Mahatma Gandhi at Amritsar in 
December, 1919. The other leaders were of a 
different opinion. However, there was some settlement 
between the leaders, and a Resolution was passed 
to the effect that the reforms were Inadequate, 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. Mahatma Gandhi 
was waiting at that timje for the report 
of the Hunter Committee about the Jallianwalla 
Hagh massacre. That report was published not very 
long after in the course of the year and that 
disillusioned Mahatma Gandhi, and the result was 
that from a co-operator he became a non-co-operator. 
'Pliat was the result so far as Mahatma Gandhi is 
concerned. His attitude was influenced by the 
massacre and by the official attitude with respect to 
this massacre. But younger people went a little 
further; they not only became non-co-operators, but 
went one step further, and some of them b^ame 
terrorists. This being the true genesis of the revolu- 
tionary movement, I say with regard to this Bill 
that the proposed legislation is the remedy of a 
quack, not that of a real physician, and it is bound 
to frustrate its own object. This, however, is no 
matter for speculation, but the very fact that this 
repressive legislation failed in the past for so many 
years to crush the terrorist movement, and the very 
fact that it is now proposed to have a permanent 
emergency legislation (if it is not a contradiction 
in terms), goes to show and is in fact a confession 
that repression will not do. Repression will not do 
and other measures must be adopted to meet the 
situation. Represfion may prevent major crimes and 
overt acts for a lime as it has prevented major 
crimes, for we have been told that there has been 
no major crime for some time past in my province, 
Imt it cannot purge the body politic of the poison. 

Whaf the Dead Mr. Montagu and 
the Living Lord Willingdon Thought 

The followinfir extract from the diary of 
the late Mr. Edwitt Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India for some time, tells ns what he 
(and Lord Willingdon in those days) thought 
^f repression as a remedy : 

“ The li^t answer to agitation is to remove all 
iustiffiible causes of it; then we shall have an answer 
to that agitators said .... Internments showed 
that we had no answer .... They (the official 
class) must learn to defend themselves and not to 
think of st9prossi^ agitation. Our whole policy 
was to make Indio a poUrical country and it was 
sbsolutely impossible to associate that with repreNioiL 
^illfngAon K^ke agrees wRh me.*’ 


''Communal Riots" in Bmgal 

In Mr. Ahhil C^umdra Dfttta's speedi in 
the Assembly from which extracts have been 
made in a precedii^ note, he dwelt on 
"communal” clashes in Bengal also, because 
the “menace of communalism” was one of the 
grounds on which the Criminal Law Ataend- 
ment Bill was sought to be justified. Said he, 
according to the oificial report : 

The next ground on which it is sought to ^srify 
this Bill is the third menace of communalism. To be 
frank, 1 have been requested by the Honourable tho 
Leader of the Opposition not to dilate upon this 
point because he will deal with it, and, I dare sav, 
tie will deal with it far more ably than inyaelt; 
and, therefore, out of respect for him, I shall not 
deal with this aspect of the que^on. But 1 am 
anxious to prove one thing, namely, that whatever 
communal feuds and dissension there is — ^1 am now 
speaking of my own province, Bengal—, aU that 
had been engineered and brought into existence, 
fostered and fomented by a third party. 

An Honourable Member: What is that third 
party? 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Datta: You know that third 

party. 

Another Honourable Member: It is before us. 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Datta: There was a riot ar 
Chittagong immediately after the murder of a certain 
police officer. Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, whose Drematurc 
4ieatli the whole country mourns, went to Chittagong 
and made an inquiry. After the inquiry, he came to 
Calcutta, and, in a meeting held in the Town 
in Calcutta, he declared substantially to this effect: 

“ I sav I take the fidl responsibility of making, this 
statement : the riot in Chittagong was engineered 
and brought about by the local authorities. Here 
am 1. 1 make this statement openly. I am prepared 
to prove it; and if the Government like they can 
prosecute me and put me on trial.” 

That wah a challenge which was never accepted. 
So that we are perfectly entitled to assume and |p 
proceed on the assumption that the Chittagong riots 
were the result of the intervention of a third party* 
Then, there was rioting at Dacca in May, 1930, 
With regard to that, there were two committees wUch 
made inquiries simultaneously about the causes of 
these riots -one an official Committee which was 
presided over by Mr. Sachse. The re^rt of that 
Committee never saw the light of [day;] the reason 
for non-publication is significant and obvious. There 
was another committee, a Congress Committee— my 
humble self was the President of that Cotumittee. 
We used to meet each other. The evidence that was 
forthcoming before us, with regard to those tjlots, 
was this : that it was brought about by that very 
same third party. A meeting was held on the nidt 
preceding the riots, in the house of a Muhammadim 
gentleman, where the local offidl^ dfscUased abottt the 
coming riots, and Mr. Griffiths was there— I imw 
that one Mr. Griffiths of the Inffian €ivQ Service 
was the manager of the Dacca Nawab at riiat time. 
(Cries of ** shame, shame.**) I do not fciiow wbelher 
the Honourable Member from 'Mkhiapore was Aat 
Mr. ’^^rfliths. Bat, ‘why, ! am sore, he was the 
gentleman; and 1 thottg^t -anA ffioped that, wl^he 
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was speaking on communalism, he would throw more 
light on the real state of affairs at Dacca. 1 do not 
know whether he himself was present and whether 
he had a share in the matter; but the evidence that 
1 got as a member of that Committee, was that he 
was also present at that meeting; and here is now* 
rftcr coming to the Assembly, preaching a homily on 
communalism and all that. It does not lie in his 
mouth to make this assertion 

An Honourable Member: Nor in the mouth of 
his chief! 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta: With regard to these 
Dacca riots, 1 know from a reliable source that, just 
before the riots, two or three days before the riots, 
the Government ofHciais had been told by some 
people, by higher officials, that they should make 
urchases of provisions for two or three or five days, 
ecause they were told that rioting would be going 
on for some days. Guns, revolvers and arms were 
taken away from the Hindus before the riot began. 
A high official, occupying the position of an additional 
District Judge, gave his evidence before the Sachso 
Committee. He deposed to the effect that looting 
was going on before his eyes : that the police were 
taking part in it, that he phoned again and again 
to the Superintendent of Police and Magistrate; for 
three days it went on and he phoned and phoned, 
but without any response, and no police appeared 
That is the story of the Dacca riots. There was a 
Hindu-Moslem riot in Comilla. There, again, I have 
the same story to tell. I shall tell only what I know 
from my own personal experience. 1 must admit to 
our shame, the shame of the Hindus as well as the 
shame of the Muhammadans, that there was that 
riot. That must be admitted. But the point that I 
am making is that they did not fight on their own 
initiative. That is the whole point. Some people 
were assaulted : there was one man, Baikunlha, whose 
head was broken : 1 went myself with some of my 
friends with that broken head to the District 
Magistrate. Honourable Members of this House will 
be staggered to hear the reply that I got trom the 
District Magistrate : he said Why do you come to 
me? Go to Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal.” (Cries of 
** shame.”) Then, there was also the Divisional 
Commissioner who came. We wrote to him for giving 
us relief for preventing the whole thing. He would 
not take any notice of these things. Later on, some 
days after, there was a meeting of officials and non- 
omciais : in the open meeting, we took the 
Commissioner to task for not taking any action when 
these things were brought to his notice. We said : 
‘'You came here from Chittagong on such and such 
day; we wrote to you on that day; but you did not 
take any notice.” He said at first : ” Oh, 1 did not 
come on that day : I was not here.” Then, one 
of our friends got enraged and said : ” You did 

come here on that day : you were here.” After 
receiving that snub, he said : ” Well, 1 might have.” 
Then, Sir, I do not propose to dilate at length on 
the Mymensingh incidents. Mr. C. S. Dutt was the 
District Magistrate there. He tried his best to prevent 
all communal riots, and what was the result? He 
was soon transferred. (Cries of “shame, shame.”) 
Then came another District Magistrate in his place. 
He went to the Bar Library and gave an assurance 
that there would be no Hindu-Muslim rioting. 
Almost immediately after that assurance was given 
to the Bar Library, there occitired one of the worst 
Hindu’Miislim riots in the district. There was one 
po^r Sub-Difialonal Magiauratei who went and 


controlled the rioting, and what was the result? Like 
Mr. G, S. Dutt, he was also immediately tronsfemiL 
(Cries of “shame, shame” from Congress Party 
Benches.) Then what followed? A proposal was 
made by a certain Muhammadan gentleman, 1 think 
he was the Police Prosecutor, for the formation of 
a reconciliation board to meet the situation. It was 
proposed to Mr. Som, who is now a Member of this 
Assembly, that he should be a member of the recon- 
ciliation board. Whatowas the reply of Mr. Som? 
He said : “ Well, 1 atp in possession^ of information 
and evidence that the* District Magrstrate and the 
Superintendent of Police are engineering these things 
through and in concert with you. You ask me: to be^ 
a member of a committee in which you are tajping a 
leading part? ” That was the reply given by him 
in the open library. The House will- be interested 
and pained lo hear what followed the next morning.. 
On the following morning, Mr. Som was arrested 
(Cries of “shame, shame” from Congress Party 
Benches) on the ground that there was a meeting 
held there some days before in which Mr. Som had 
taken part and talked about picketing, and, there- 
fore, he was arrested and put on trial. The trial 
went on for some time, I think it went on for some 
days, and he was kept in hajat (lock-up), and 
from the jail to the Court room, the House will be^ 
astonished to hear, Mr. Som used to be escorted 
hand-cuffed and roped (Cries of “shame, 'shame.”) 
{An Honourahle Member: “Disgraceful.”) (Another 
Honourable Member: “ It is no surprise to hear 
it.”) Sir, I am reminded of the fate that overtook 
Mr. Nagendra Nath Sen, the Leader of the Khulna 
Bar, because he was also hand-cuffed and roped. 
There is another young man of Comilla who received 
the same treatment. Ills father is a Member of this 
House now, — 1 shall not name him. Now, Sir, all 
this reminds me of a certain observation of the 
late Swami Vivekananda. He said that some people, 
after creating the disease^ try to cure it; it is the ^ 
habit of some people lo have a lavatory just by the 
side of the bedroom and then call for the physician 
to cure typhoid. Therefore, Sir, these provisions in 
the Bill are no cure for communalism. On the other 
hand, we say : “ Physician, heal thyself; if you heal 
thyself, if you refrain from fostering and fomeuiJng 
communalism, communal rioting will vanish from uii» 
land in no lime.” (Cheers.) 

Communal Tension and Clashes in 
(he Indian Stales 

Recently this year^ and in the immediately 
past several years, there have been communal d 
tension and clashes in many of the Indian' 
States. In many of these disturbances, the 
local State police and military have fired on 
one party or the other, or both. 

There was a time irhen, whenever there 
were “communal riots” in British India, 
Indian-owned and -edited newspapeM used 
to write : “There are no such riots in the 
Indian States ; there the Hindus and Muslims 
live in peace and amity as they oofi'ht to ; why 
should there be such riots in British India f* 
That question cannot be put now, that 
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argument will no longer do. Mischief-makers 
have seen to it Evidently these mischief- 
makers are now active in the Indian States 
as well as in British India — perhaps equally 
in both, or more so in the former than in 
the latter. 

t 

Dr. /. N. Maifra 

Bcnpjal and India havo lost a distinguished 
phyj^ieian and citizen in Dr. J. N. Maitra. IJc 
attained great distinction as an oculist. As a 
councillor of the Calcutta (Corporation he took 
active interest in the welfare of this city. As 
a nationalist of the Congress school, he made 
his influence felt in the wider public affairs 
of the country. It is much to be regretted 
that he died at the age of only Do. 



Dr. J. N. Maitra 


Captain J. N. Saner jea 

’ Captain Jitendra Nath Banerjea was the 
’’oungest brother of Sir Surendranath Banerjea. 
Hy profession he was a barrister-at-law. But 
'»e was best known as a physical culturist. 
lie was the ideal strong man of Bengal in the 
days of onr youth. And even when he was 
past seventy — he passed away last month at 
•he age of 76 — his broad chest and shoulders 


and muscular frame were a sight to see. He 
continued to his last days to encourage all 
manly sports and exercises by his presence 
and advice. His benefactions for the en- 
couragement of physical culture amounted to 



Captain J. N. Banerjea 


Rs. 1,50,000. He lived and died a bachelor. 
Though he was known chiefly as an athlete, 
he was a man of culture and was connected 
with the Bipon (killcge of Calcutta, founded 
by his famous brother, for years as a member 
of its governing body and latterly as its 
president, and with other cultural organizations. 

An Appreciation of the Law Member 
by an Opponent 

Simla, Sept. 27. 

Dr. Drslunukh in a sialeinenl to press regardinp; 
llie rfcf'Ut Simla 'session of ihe Assembly said : 
‘ Polilically we have done well. We had promised onr 
voters that we would do our best to repeal the 
repres'-ive laws. We have carried that promise so 
far as it lay in our power. On the social side we 
have brought forward measures of all-India importance. 
Mieh as the question of the depressed classes, dis- 
abilities of Hindu women and child marriage. We 
have found a great ally in this respect in the leader 
of the House, Sir Nripendra Sircar, but for whose 
help we would not have been able to do anything. 
Of course our best thanks are due to him as well 
as to his colleagues and the House.’ --/f. 
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A/fs. Sarojini Naidu at Madras 
Women’s Conference 

In opening the Women’s Conference in 
Madras Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said : 

‘ 1 am one of those heterodox persons who have 
never heJieved that the WomeJi’a movement is an 
isolated thing, that is to he supported, labelled and 
cluTished and coaxed and nursed and all that kind.’ 

* I hear a great deal in olhtT parts of the world 
about feminism, about women’s points of view. I 
have never understood tin* meaning of this limitation, 
this segregation, this deliberate disinheritance of 
Womanhood from the common inalienable right of 
humanity. Wc Jiiust bear in mind that when wc use 
the word women we do not use it in the sense of 
a separatist definition as something apart, something 
walled in, something hedged round by limitations of 
sex. Let us rather meet to reaffirm our beliefs, our 
faith in our own destiny, our right to be an indis' 
soluble part of the nation, with a common purpose, 
a struggle, a common mission, a common achieve* 
ment earned by a common sacrifice.* 

That, 1 think, lias been the spirit in which Indian 
women have come into what ia conventionally known 
as the feminist movement of the world. 

Thk Indian Ideal 

After all, whatever women m their nioineiU of 
bitterness think or feel, we at any rate in India 
should realize that we are not working towards a 
new ideal. Wc are working towards the remem* 
^ Jirance of an ancient ideal that was the fundamental 
virtue of oiir civiJizeil nation. That we have need 
to remind ourselves is our peiianee for our own 
abrogation of our own destiny. 1 am not one ol 
those who for a mutneuL believe that woman is a 
downtrodden creature. I am not one <if those who 
has over suffered from that dreadful inleiiorily com- 
plex that looks outside my own strength lor my own 
regeneration or deliverance. 

As regards social reform, Mrs. Naidu .said 
that 

She was hot interested in one reform or another 
in any particular detail. Different problems existed 
in different parts of the country and these were things 
which should be adjusted in those places alone. 
There could be no liard anil fast rule us to what 
social reform should be. The fundamental principle 
of social relorm was the right of every individual 
to live his life to the fullest extent; if that was 
understood, the crucial problems would have been 
solved. Kach generation should and would solve its 
problems and there would be gradual progress. 

Madras Women* s Conference 

As President of the Madras Woraen^s 
Conference Mrs, Margaret M. Cousins dwelt 
in her speech on the progress made by the 
woman movement during the last ten years. 

The women of the country know one another, 
they honour one another, they think things out 
together, they follow leadership, they initiate new 
schemes such as the Home science college, the Mysore 
Five Year Plan, the Memorandum on Women’s status 
in the new constitution, legislation for the abolition 
of child marriage, for equal rights of inheritancet 
treasures and Labour reforms. 


She dealt with the topics of compulsory 
primary education^ the. teaching of Hindi, 
the appalling illiteracy in the country, the 
evils of child marriage, etc. 

Conchnling she referred to women’s attitude 
towards their country. The new constitution imposed 
on India is a now make of shoe but it slill pinches. 
How air wo women goiflg to walk in it? Just as 
the Nalioiiiilisl organizafion the congress is going 
to do. Use it as best as we can under protest to 
oxhihil and rrmovo its inadequacies and injustices, 
and at all slops to practise all the duties and 
lochniqiie of ritizeiiship. 

Some of the resolutions passed are sum- 
mari/.cd below. 

The (lonforonet* regretted that the new powers 
given to women by the India Act were inadequate 
and >t‘t exhoiled the women to make the fullest 
use of such powers. The Conference .strongly .recom- 
mend that the InslnimeiUs of Inslriiclions may be 
so flamed for the (iuvcrnor-fieneral and Governors 
that women shmild be given chances of association 
in the administration of everv Province as well as 
Ct*nlral Governments especially in the Department 
of Kdiieafion. Health, Unbonr and provision be made 
for at least one woman to be ajipointed to each 
provincial Public Service Comniission. 

The (Joiifi’ience deploied that property, has been 
made the main basis for qiialificution for member- 
ship to the Conneil of State, to the exclusion ot 
educational qualification and also totally disapproved 
of the method of (‘ieetioii for women’s constituencies, 
'i'he Coiiferencvi also urged strengthening of the 
l.eagiie in its efforts to abolish war. By another 
resolution it recommi'nded to the Government to 
encourage Hindi teaching in schools and colleges. 

Berar Women s Conference 

Dr. Mrs. Malinibai Sukhtankar presided 
over the lierar Women’s tJoriference held 
last month at Amraoti. In her presidential 
address she dwelt on the need of universal 
literacy ; general education ; education for 
developing citizenship ; a separate curriculum 
for girls ; the prevention of child marriages, 
imetiual and iin.suitabIo marriages, and poly- 
gamy ; sanctioning widow-marriage ; over- 
hauling of the method of charity among 
Indian women ; ruthless destruction of 
superstitions and blind faith in gvrus ; and 
amelioration of the pitiable condition of 
widows ; etc. 

She proceeded to say : 

“ In order to equip oiirselvea with authority to 
improve our own condition wo should also keenly 
watch political developments. We must press for 
adequate representation in Councils. 

“Women should be taught details of administra- 
tion, their privileges, method of election and voters’ 
rights. At important centres committees should be 
e9Uiblished to arrange and get prepareci list# of 
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women voters. It will not do to remain indifferent 
to politics. Those who have political rights alone 
can achieve all other rights,*’ 

Mrs. Sukhtankar then dealt with the widening of 
franchise to all literate women under the new consti- 
tution and suggested means to impart knowledge to 
women at large. She then pleaded for abolition of 
untouchabilily which can be achieved by women. 
Finally she advised ‘Sangalhan’ (Union of all 
womanhood in each province) and village reconstruc- 
tion for which she said Sevikaa are necessary. 

She concluded saying: “Self-reliance and self-effort 
are the only remedies for onr development. The 
instinctive virtue of serving others which exists in 
women should be developerl in the work of the All- 
India Women’s Conference also. I pray to God that 
He be pleased to enlighten us, show us the way to 
success and J assure you that if we help ourselves 
progress is not far.” 

Mr. C. Y, Chinfamani on Studies 
in Journalism 

In his Mysore University convocation 
address, which was an able and thoughtful 
discourse, Mr. C. Y. (^hintamani made five 
suggestions for the consideration of the 
competent authority. The fourth suggestion 
was contained in the following passage : 

I would request the antlioritios of Mysore Univer- 
sity to consider the insiiinliori of studies in jotirnalism 
more or less on the lines of the course in the London 
School of Kconomics. I am glad to notice that 
Madras University is moving in this direeiion. The 
newspaper press has come to stav. Whatever 
attempts, legislative or executive, may be made from 
time to time to regulate or control it, 1 do not 
suppose that any serious-minded person thinks it 
possible or desirable to suppress the pr»’ss altogether. 
If, then, it must continue to exi'if, it is obvious that 
a more efficient and responsible pr('SH is of greater 
advantage to the* slate and the coninmnily than 
rme less efficient and responsible. This end, in my 
opinion, can be best achieved by the imparting of 
education to journilisls in the subjects which they 
have daily and weekly to discuss. In our country 
more than in lands where education is widely 
diffused among the people, the pres.s not merely 
records but instructs public opinion. Should not 
the instructors themselves be instructed ^ Courses 
of lectures to aspiring joiirnali-jt-^ on politics, 
economics and sociology, to name the three mo.si 
important of subjects, cannot but prove beneficial, 
if directly to the journalists, indirectly to the stale 
and the community. 

The question of instituting journalistic 
'Studies has been before the Calcutta Univer- 
sity for several years. It was pressed on 
^he attention of the Madras University later, 
l^ut the Madras syndics and senators have 
ilready made some progress in dealing with 
‘t, as against nothing done by their Calcutta 
onfreres. 

The importance, usefulness and influence 
journaitsm as a profession do not require 


exaggeration. Wendell Philips, the American 
orator and reformer, declared that if he had 
the power to make the newspaper of a country 
he would not care who made its religion and 
law. In Kombay the other day, id the course 
of a talk on journalism, Mr. K. Natarajan 
unconsciously paraphrased that dictum in 
part when he observed that ‘The greatest 
single force in the making of the destinies of 
future India is the press.” 

We have been all along in favour of the 
proper and liberal education oE would-be 
journalists, and we continue to hold the same 
opinion. 

Propaganda for India 

The September number of “Indian Press,” 
issued from Geneva by Mrs. H<>rup, gives the 
following figures “which give evidence of the 
sums, other countries which realize its utility 
spend for propaganda abroad”: 

“Italy 11,000,000 

Japan I 100,000 

New France tl, 000, 000” • 

“We have looked for the figure of English 
propaganda but without success.” 

The Congress has not yet done anything 
in this direction, though it has recognized its 
utility in a general way. 

“ Whaf should India Do with the 
I New Consfiufion T' 

In the same periodical the Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland asks the question, What should 
India do with this new constitution ? His 
answer is : 

Speaking very fiankly, 1 venture to say: It seems 

me that the just ami proper course to be pursued 
by India is for the Indian National Congress, and 
sneli ollnr political partic-^ as there may be, to 
ishuc a public stntemi-rit oi proclamation somewhat 
like the bdlowing : 

(1) It is an axiom among all civilized peoples 
ihul the only authority or power that has a right to 
frame a eonslilurion for any nation is the nation 
itself. 

(2) The New Constitution which Great Britain 
proposes to force on Imlia ha.s been framed wholly 
by a foreign power, and not by India. 

(3) Therefore, India sees no other self-respecting 
or just course to pursue except to decline to accept 
the said Constitution. 

(4) Following such a public statement, or pro- 
clamation, it seems to me the policy to be adopted 
should be essentially that pursued by Ireland in 
winning her freedom, namely, obstruction, constant 
and unyielding obstruction, in every possible legal 
way, both in the Provinces and at Delhi, a|Onst 
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all efforts of ihe Government to work the Constilii* 
tion, in (m\ and every particular in which the rights 
and just interests of the Indian people are infringed 
upon. 

I am well aware that if the above inilieated policy 
I*, entered upon and pursiud by the Indian people, 
if will be likely to mean a loiifj; ami se\ere stnipf^le, 
vvilli many diseourap(‘inents and biller hanlships. 
Milt is llieje any other policy wliicli promises so 
much? It siiceeeded with Inland, If eanie<l out 
with self-sacrificinp, persistent. and unyielding 
tleierminalion, may it not be made to Hieeeed in 
India? 

This, then, is niy Message. Whether wise or nn- 
Avise, at least it speaks tin* jiidpuienl of a sincere 
and earnest belie^er in India’s riplil to a place once 
more amonp the world’s free and preui nations. 

ll. P. S(tc(wdavy Education Conference 

An intcrostinoj, ithstruotive and iisoful 
Foatiirc of the TI. P. Spcondnrv Kdnoation 
(Vinfcrctice held Ia,st month at (^awnporo, 
which was a siiccosh, was the industrial and 
■dticjitional e,\hil)ilion lield in conneetion with 
it. As girls’ attd women’s education in India 
has made very little pro^res^, the mnuber of 
women in the teaching profession is much 
smaller titan the number of men teachers. 

' Tlte [luited Provinces are not an exception to 
this rule. It is, therefore, noteworthy that 
the chairman of the reception (Vimmittee of 
the Cawnpore session of the V. P. Secondary 
Education conference was Mrs. Sobha Hose, 
Lady Principal of the local Halika Vidyalaya 
Intermediate tJolIeoe. ]n extendinp; a cordial 
welcome to the delegates she made an appro- 
priate .speech, in which she dwelt on the 
reform of secondary education, the health of 
the rising gencnition, tlie problems of girls^ 
education, the disabilities of teachers and 
other kindred topics. 

'rite presidential address of Professor 
E. Ahmad Shah, M.A., n. Litt., y\.\»v.y was 
thoughiful, and instrtietive and contained 
much statistical and other iiifonnatton. 

M a 

^cepfance of Office by Nationalists 

ConftTyOngress men and Liberals have been 
in her sing the (jiicstion of acceptance of 
woman Hinder the new constitution. It was 
at the last meeting of the All-India 
together^' i at Madras. On the 

schemes sucii Committee was right in not pro- 
Five Year Pla.., '^opinion of its own on the 

of child warriag^? disposal at the next 

treasures atf the Congress at Lucknow. 


We have been all along against acceptance 
of office by nationalists, whether of the 
Congress or the Liberal school. We have 
not changed our opinion. It is true that if 
very able and staunch nationalists become 
ministers they can do a little more good work 
than weak-kneed ministers. Hut they cannot 
do much and can dolfnothing at all as regards 
things that really matter and are necessary 
for the winning of self-rule by the nation. 
Ministers, both in the central and the pro- 
viinu'al Covtu nments, will be practically power- 
less. Even if they be ttliotrcd some power, 
that can only serve to lull the unwary into 
the delusion that the new constitution is not 
so bad after all. 

The best use of their ability, time and energy 
which nationalists of all schools can make is 
to form a united and strong Opposition. If 
some of them become ministers, not only will 
these men in olHce be practically powerless 
to will se]f-rul(‘, but such a step will create a 
division in nationalist ranks. These Ministers 
must generally vote in the legislatures with 
the (government, whereas their brethren as 
members of the ( )pp().siti(>ii must criticize them, 
oppose them and vote against them. There 
is plenty of loom in the new constitution for 
subservience, inis-called co-operation by the 
bureaucracy ; but there is no room for carrying 
out nationalist programmes in any essential 
matter. 

Congress and Brahmin Predominance 

That some very prominent Congress 
leaders are nol Brahmins does not prove either 
that the Congrecs is or is not a Brahmin 
movement. There have been and are other 
leaders who arc Brahmins. If it be shown 
that the majority of prominent Congressmen 
were and are either Brahmins or non-Brahmins, 
even that will not prove that it is a Brahmin 
or non-Brahmin organization. The real test 
Is whether it works for national welfare 01 
sectional welfare. No one can show that it;^ 
resolutions and activities were meant to giv'‘ 
power to any particular caste or sect or creed 
That shows that it is a national body. It doc 
not stand in the way of any community, cast( . 
race, political party, social party or economic 
party joining it and becoming influential arnl 
leading members. 
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Aviation in India 

Last month a report on the progress of 
aviation in India was published in the papers. 
That showed mainly what progress had been 
made in supplying the public with facilities for 
travelling by aeroplanes. Though some 
progress has been made, it is not much for a 
large country like India. 

There ought to be another report sho\ving 
what facilities there are for our youth to learn 
aviation and aeronautical engineering. Such a 
report will make it plain that India is extreme- 
ly backward as regards the provision of such 
facilities. For such a state of things both the 
Government and the public must shoulder 
their due share of the blame. 

That the D. K. Roy Memorial Association 
hii'' oll'ered a scholarship or two to girls 
intending to learn Hying under the auspices of 
the Bengal Flying Club at Dam Dum is some 
satisfaction. 

Dr. Ambedkar's Threat and 
Suggestion 

Dr. Arabodkar^s threat and sugg(*stion that 
he will leave the Hindu fold and lead his 
followers also out of it to some other fold 
which will secure to him and them a status of 
social ecjuality, will not have been in vain if it 
leads the Hindu community to make haste to 
do away with ^intouchability^ and remove the 
really galling clisabilities under which many 
Hindu castes labour. 

As regards cijuality of social status, what- 
ever the socio-religious theories advocated by 
the followers of Islam, Christianity, etc., may 
be, it is a hard fact that there are depressed 
classes among Muhammadans and Christians 
also, whether one calls them untouchables or 
not. As for Buddhism, we are not aware that 
Indian Buddhists are in practice a caste- 
less community. Are the Sikhs and the 
Arya Samajists really casteless ? We do 
not ask these questions in order to indirectly 
defend or minimize the evils of caste like 
untouchability, but to indicate that the mere 
profession of Muhammadanism, Christianity, 
Buddhism, Sikhism, Arya-Samajism, etc., 
cannot secure for any mass of men equality 
of social status. Advancement in education 
and culture and economic improvement are 


required for the elevation of social status. 
Those who have been inviting Dr. Ambedkar 
and his followers to come into (heir folds have 
not told the public what arrangements of 
theirs are ready for the educaional, cultural 
and economic betterment of thousands of 
uneducated, uncultured and poor men, women 
and children. 

Dr. Ambedkar and men of his way of 
thinking should ask themselves what they 
have done to destroy the mutual exclusiveness 
of the scheduled ca.stes then selves and to 
remove inccjuality of status among themselves. 

Taking conversion in its tnic spiritual and 
ethical sense, . one can never say that it is 
synomymous with the profesHon of a new 
religion, or that when there is conversion 
ru nidsse there is neces.sarily any spiritual 
and ethical change for the better. 

Hinduism is not a narrow, limited, credal 
religion. There arc many kind ; of Hinduism, 
ranging from primitive animism to the 
exalted life and doctrines inculcated in the 
classical IJpanishads. Moreover, in rccont 
times, Hinduism has been undcMtood by many 
to include rlainism, Buddhism, Sikhism, 
Brahmoisrn, Arya Samajism, and any other 
faith which has liad its birth an 1 development 
in India. So, we d o not think any one born 
a Hindu who has made a bioad study of 
Hinduism in all its phases can have any 
reason to accept any non- Hindu and non- 
Indian religion. 

All the depressed class leaders who have 
spoken out and the majority cf tiu' rank and 
flic who have done so have declared themselves 
against Dr. Ambedkar’s snggcslhm. They think 
tliat it will do harm to th(j community, if 
carried out. 

The Sankaracharya of Kaiavir math has 
made a suggestion which shows his liberality 
of spirit. He has asked Di. Ambedkar to 
form a new sect within the Hindu fold, like 
the lirahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj, and 
has promised to give it his approval and 
recognition. We would point oi t to this revered 
Hindu high priest with due respect that 
Dr. Ambedkar is not a man of tlie same type 
as Kammohun Roy, Devendr^nath Tagore, 
Dayananda Saraswati, Keshul) Chunder Sen 
and Sivanath Sastri, and th it they did not 
want any ecclesiastical recognition fijj^i any 
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one for the religious bodies to whose spiritual 
and moral needs they ministered. 

All depressed class leaders should recognize, 
as many already have, that there is now a 
greater awakening of the Hindu social 
conscience than ever before. “Caste” Hindus 
should make ever-increasing efforts to do their 
duty to the depressed classes, including the 
duty of giving them the highest Hindu 
religious instruction. 


Lord Zetland on ^'The Press in India"" 

London, Oct. 5. 

At the anniial dinner of ihe India. Burma and 
Ceylon Newspapers* London Committee, Lord Zetland 
was the chief iiuoist. 

Sir Stanley Reed, presiding, mentioned that in 
order to cover its extended scope the C(»mmitteo in 
future would he known as the Indian and Eastern 
Newspapers’ Society. 

Lor<l Zetland, after paying a tribute to the way 
in which the Press in India, Burma and Ceylon had 
undertaken the task of educating public opinion on 
the reforms, said that he had noted with great 
satisfaction the tendency observable on the part of 
those who opposed the passage of the Rill to accept 
Parliament’s decision now that the Bill had been 
^nacted and to produce a favourable atmosphere for 
winging the scheme into operation. 

In this passage in his speech and other 
passages, by the “press of India” Lord Zetland 
meant the British-owned and British-edited 
papers of India, not the Indian-fawned and 
Indian-edited papers. For all papers which 
are Indian in the latter sense and which arc 
of any worth have throughout opposed the 
passage of the Bill, but not a single one of 
them has shown any tendency to accept the 
measure after its enactment. He thus practi- 
cally ignored the existence of the really Indian 
press, among which there arc Indian papers and 
periodicals which are in no respect inferior to 
but are in some essential respects superior to 
the Anglo-Indian papers. The Anglo-Indian 
papers arc in India but not ofit. 

His deliberate recognition of only the Anglo- 
Indian press and his equally deliberate and 
conscious ignoring of the Indian press would 
become plainer still on a perusal of the follow- 
ing passage. 8aid he : 


The Press of India had supported the constitu- 
tional prop(»sals of the British Government in a 
spirit of enlightenment and good will based clearly 
upon their knowledge of the India of today, and 
of the stirrings of the deep waters of Indian life, 
^A^icjji^were now taking place and which iiad been 
of child years past and above all their 

ew of the relations between the people 


of the East and those of the West. The press of 
Britain were quick— -and wise— to take their cue 
from the press of India. 

Can and will his lordship name a single 
leading Indian-owned and Indian-edited paper 
which has supported the constitutional 
proposals of the British Government and from 
which the the press of ^Britain took their cue ? 
He cannot. His speech is calculated to 
mislead foreigners to believe that our papers 
support the new constitution, which they do 
not. 

As regards fiscal policy, Lord Zetland said : 

It mu si bo made quite clear that Britain had no 
intention of imposing conditions on India in the 
interests of any particular industry in Britain. 

No more disastrous policy could be pursued than 
the proposal of one opponent of the India Bill of 
imposing on the new Government of India restric- 
tions with regard to the fiscal policy. The Marquess 
of Zetland said: “I stand by a policy of goodwill 
under which Indians themselves will see that they 
have as much to gain as we from the exchange 
of goods.” 

All this talk of India's “good will” reads 
extremely funny and tragic considering that 
the new Government of India Act has bound 
India hand and foot in matters of currency, 
exchange, tariffs, etc., by arming the Governor- 
General with various discretionary special 
powers and by the chapter on “commercial 
discrimination.” 

His lordsbip would have been right if he 
had said, “I stand by a policy of compnlsorij 
good will under which Indians^ will ha com- 
pelled to see that tnider the circumstances 
they have a little to gain from the exchange 
of goods.” 

Infringement of Poona Pact by 
Subterfuge 

The original plan of Government, under 
the Communal Decision, was to create separate 
electorates for the depressed classes. The 
Poona Pact was secured by Mahatma Gandhi's 
resolve to fast unto death. This pact modified 
the original communal decision by providing 
for the representation of the depressed classes 
through joint electorate with reservation of 
seats for them. This modification in favour of 
joint election is being sought to be nullified by 
the Provincial Governments by means of a 
subterfuge. In their sdhemes for the delimita- 
tion of* constituencies they have provided a 
certain number of multi-member coostitaeneiee 
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ill which one of the seats is reserved for the 
scheduled or depressed castes* The voting is 
to be by single non-transferable vote. What 
ought to have been done was that in these 
multi-member constituencies each voter should 
have been allowed as many votes as there 
were seats in them. But there being only one 
vote for each voter, the depressed class voter 
will generally vote for some depressed class 
candidate, and the ^^caste” Hindu voter will vote 
for a ^‘caste” Hindu candidate, so that there will 
in effect be really separate election by separate 
electorate under the disguise of joint electorate. 
This will lead to tension of feeling between 
the ‘^high^^ and the ^‘scheduled’’ castes. Owing 
to their economic and social dependence on 
"caste” Hindus many depressed class voters may 
feel compelled to vote for some "caste” Hindu 
candidate. This will lead to further estrange- 
ment of feelings. If in multi-member consti- 
tuencies voters were given as many votes as 
there were seats, both "caste” voters as well 
as depressed class voters would have been 
enabled to cast their votes for both classes of 
candidates, thus promoting amicable relations 
between the various castes. 

This cunning plan to nullify the Poona 
Pact has been duly noted and condomned by 
Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, who represents 
the depressed classes in the Legislative 
Assembly. Ho will bring the matter to the 
notice of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Qualifications of Bengal Upper 
Chamber Electors 

In the instructions issued by the Bengal 
Government for the preparation of the 
Provincial electoral rolls for the Upper 
Chamber, the <|ualifications for Muhammadans 
are much lower than those for Hindus. This 
means that, in the opinion of the Bengal 
Government, Muhammadanism in itself fits 
its adherents for citizenship so greatly that 
they do not require other civic qualifications 
to the extent that Hindus require ! In the 
result, many Hindus will riot have the civic 
rtght of franchise which they would have had, 
if they had been Muhammadans. This is an 
example of religious neutrality. 

Whaf King George V Expects 

T^e British Parliament has been prorogued. 
lamvb His Tfing V 


has expressed his trust that the new Goverhrf^ 
meat of India Act will produce contentment ;^ 
and well-being in India. 

Vain hope. 

U. P. Medical Conference 

The United Provinces Medical Conference 
was held last month at Cawnpore. Dr. 8. N* 
Sen was the chairman of the reception corn** 
mittco and Major D. R. Ranjit Singh the- 
president. Both made speeches of a practical 
character. The many resolutions which werU 
passed were important and in the interests of 
both the public and the medical profession. 

Ananda Chandra Poy of Dacca 

Mr. Ananda Chandra Roy, a leading 
member of the Dacca Bar and the leader of 
public opinion in Dacca, died last month at 
his town residence at the age of 92. He was 
not snficring from any specific malady. In 
him a landmark of old Bengal has disappeared. 
He joined the Dacca Bar in 1863 and retired 
in 1908 after 10 years^ extensive practice 
He played a leading part against the Bengal 
partition in co-operation with the late Sir 
Surendranath Banerj(‘a and others. He was 
the first Chairman of the Dacca Municipality 
under the Bengal Municipal Act and was 
elected a member of the Bengal Council after 
the annulment of the partition. 

Young Brifons Wanted by Whom ? 

Addressing the Oxford University conserv- 
atives last month Lord Zetland said that "For ' 
many years Young Britons would be wanted 
for the Indian Civil Service.” Yes, they will 
be wanted by Britain to form parts of the steel 
frame, but not by India. Kvery post in the 
Indian Civil Service can be held quite 
efficiently by Indians. 

Mr. Jinnah on the New Constitution 
Interviewed on his return from England, 
Mr. M. A. rlinnah said : "We all know that 
the new constitution has been forced on us.” 
Whom does he mean by "us” ? Muhammadans 
like him cannot say that every part of the 
constitution has been forced on them. They 
like the Communal Decision. AH true Indian 
Nationalists, however, who ate the majority 
of politically-minded Indians, can truly and 
sincerely say that the new constitution has 
been forced on theiUt 
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Living Wage for Spinners 

The re^^olution of the Council of the All 
India Spiiii.ers' Association by which the 
spinners an to receive a living wage is greatly 
to bo wch ( ineil. It is really momentous, as 
Gaiulhiji calls it. 

Village Wirk by Mahatma Gandhis 
Followers 

Those f)'Iowers of Mahatma (iamlhi who 
live in villa exactly like the lowest of the 
low there and do all kinds of welfare work 
there, including scavenging, have our whole- 
hearted res[<'Ctand admiration. Nameless and 
fameless, they do not stand in tlic lime light. 
They are tri e heroes nev<‘rtheless and are the 
real regenerators of tlie villages they work in. 

Baba Rajei dra Prasad's Tour 

During I is long lours Babu Kajendra 
Prasad, the ( ongress President, does not spare 
himself, though his health has be(‘n very 
unsatisfactory. His replies to peasants and 
other workers — and in fact to all who have 
occasion to ad<lreswS him — are such as befit 
the President of an organization which claims 
to represent Indians of all races, ranks, cre(‘ds, 
castes and cIufj os. 

Fanatical Ctime in Lahore 

With reference to the recent fanatical 
outages in lidiore, The TrihanPy the leading 
paper of the Panjab, writes : 

The heinous erim<; which was perpelrated at 
Lahore on WcdiieMlay, and a< a rcMilt of wliieh one 
Sikli was kiJlril and Iwo olhers scrijuisly injiiml, 
and a fiindu who tried to grapple with the assailant 
was wounded, will cause a thrill of horror and 
indignation amonj; all humane and law-abiding 
people in all (’oinmnnities. Even if it proves to he a 
stray incident, as we hope with all our heart that 
Jl will, it is serious enfnigh to call for a vigorous 
investigation and for the condign punishment of the 
person or persons to whom the offence may be 
brought borne. On the other hand if, as is .suspected 
in some (jnarlers. the crime in this case has a 
secret organization beliind it, it may prove the starling 
point of a recrndeseeiice of lawlessness. Whether the 
suspicion is or is not well founded, only a proper 
inquiry can «how, and we hope that in view of the 
very important issue at stake the authorities will 
make the most sifting inquiry into the matter. 

Without, of course, suggesting the remotest 
connection of the crime with the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill of the Panjab, our 
Gont«M)OJMlBr obseves : 


There is another aspect of the matter to which 
it is impossible not to refer. The occurrence of this 
crime at the psychological moment when the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill is under consideration, will, 
it may be feared, strengthen the hands of the 
authors of ihe Bill and make it even easier for 
ihem to carry it through the House than it would 
4»rherwise have liecn. We hope with all the strength 
and emphasis w«5 can command that ibis will not be 
the ease, and that no in?l(‘pendent member of the 
Legi'ilalive (Council will, the exeilemenl of the 
niomenl, foiget thal I he issues involved in this Bill 
aie much larger and wider than the suppression of 
eemmiiiial disoider and crimes, important as such 
siipt^rc'.sion und<mluedly is, and that there are, other 
and immeasurably belter ways of dealing with 
<‘oiiimMnal iroubh^s ilieinselves than by plaeing in the 
hands of a Government not responsible to the people 
nor amenable to its eonliol powers which in the large 
majority of eases have been and are liable U) be 
used tor very different piirt)oseN espeeially for llie 
eiM lailiiieni of individual and public liberty and (he 
eheek-maling of the freedom movement. 

Whitehall Not ‘To Control India's 
Fiscal Policy ? 

London, Od. 2L 

I shall be a false frieinl of Laneasliire, if f 
siiggesteii thal theie is the remotest eliaiiee pf India's 
fisial policy being again eonlrolled bv Wl^iteliall,” 
said f.ord Zetland, in a speech at a dinner given 
by the (^Idliam Gliambei of (’ornineree. Me added 
“Theie is no smh chance. We must look to other 
means foi future reductions in fliities on British 
imports. Those means must consist in persuading 
the people of India, thal the real interest of both 
the <-ountries in (lie domain of commerce lies in a 
ptilicy of reciprocity and the prospects of advanet‘ on 
those lines are infinitely brighter than even a short 
time ago” 

One does not know whetlu^r to weep or 
to langb when one reads words like the above, 
which may dctjcive ignorant foreigners to 
to believe that India possesses or will poises 
fi.scal autonotiiy. Thi.s sort of theatrical ' 
attitiidinizino: cannot deceive fndiaris. 

Olympic Games at Berlin 

The following 411 countries will take part 
in both the Winter and Main Olympic Granies 
at Berlin : 

Afghanistan, Argentine, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, 
(mlumbia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Eslhonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
Haiti, Holland, Hondiira.s, Hungary, Iceland, 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 

Latvia, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Mexico, . . 

New Zealand, Norway,, Peru, Philippines, PPIidid, 
Poi^jgal, Rumania, South Africa, Spjvm, Sweden*' 
Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, United 
North America. ** 
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Aifvance writes ; 

The >Aail aljout the of Indian trade and 

indnstrios js now loud (^noutrh. Attempts are hemK 
made hy various persons and ortrani/ations to probe 
intf) the eauses of tin’s phenomenal doelinc and 
find means to revive the flow of industrial life. 
Unl’ortninatelv however, many yet iro wi h the 
idea that India is essentially an aj^o'ienltnral t-oiintry 
and she will over have to perform tlie role of 
prndueer of raw materials. That this view is 
ennrely erroneous vill bo proved, if one tal?rs the 
^roiiblp of tln’mi^h this v^lnahle book of the 

late Major Ibisu. lie was not a man (o indn*f^o in 
elieap sennmentalism : he was entirely mat ter-ol- 
frv t, wlu so sftir t of r* search and seholarship has 
not yet produced any pirallel. '[’he tacts and 
fiiJUTvs aW)Ut India’s ^leat iiidnsliial past hive been 
i'ollecied by labor ons resfanli into the archives 
t)f history and • ftii iaJ doMinienls. Of (‘oiir>e, the 
env'ronn ents in fruiia and tin' ueneral state of file 
wo- Id lave hreri ( hanf>:* d but if we auj to build 
India’s Industrial prosperity »n a sol d basi-, wp 
ffiifit have a workahJo knowlodj^e of the condidons 
in tlio liefore she came in contraijt with 

the West and the fnctois which Inonfriit aboii*^ the 
depifunble chapfie. And for tins purpose Major 
liisu’s book is indispensable. Indeed, it ouubt to 
he a handbook to those who are now work i off for 
the. revivd of inditjenous indu-tries. Students of 
lodiari Kc* non i< s a so oueht not to miss this 
we^iihly work. The d'awin^ on the jacket, indi- 
e tin*/ the helplessness of the Indian (raft.'-man at 
the advent of tbe iinlnstiial and comrrercial para- 
n' errp^lia of the is mo<-t appropriate. 

The Hindusthan Review writes : 

'I’he new edition of Mnior H D. Hasu^'i IMn 
f‘f Indian Trade and Industries - \y\\\(‘\\ when first 
is.siad was very well receive<l by th^ pu[)lie, and 

u'ated great interest amongst a‘l interested in 
the industrial developn ent of India— is a scathing 
indieirnent on the policy of the British rulers m 
rplnion to Indian »radc a»^d cornmercp. Tlie third 
dition. just issued (It. Chatreijee, Upper 

f.hrcii nr Hoad, Calcutta) ought to di'aw the serious 
aiteiitjon of the indu'-trialists and wxpitalisfs with a 
vi' w to improve the economic ciondition of the 
country. 

1 he Modern Review sa^s ; 

The third edition of this well-known work 
contain^^ forty -three pages of matter which did not 
form part of the previous editions. Besirfes being 
thus Riib-faDtia.'ly enlarged, its get-un is superior .in 
pv*'ry napect Piper, printing and binding to the 
8t tw^o editions. And yet the jir ire has been reduced 
fiom Rs 2-H to Ns. 2 per copy^ 

The «ppe«nin(’e of this edition is timely, too. 
The Ciovernment of Lulin Art of //A75 has just 
wiih its ehapfer on ‘’Provisions with 
ros to [*0 called] discrimination &c. ” contained 
tn StcHons 11! ♦o 121 inclusive. Mnjor Brsii’s book 
t*-Hs <vhat was d ue in the days of tho East India 
Comf^ to ruin Indian Trade and Industrie . 

w may be med ^ 


to prevent Indians frotn redlining that position in the 
trade anil industries of thc^r oWn country which the 
nations of every (‘.ouiitry a-e justly entitled to occupy. 

So tins is a bocrk which every English-knowing 
Indian ougfu to r(*?Kl. 

The Bombay Sentinal writes : 

This IS liie third edition of this B(X)k. and verily 
it has deserved going into V o third edition. It is 
an !ndi(‘tmont ol the exploitation of India and the 
steps taken to perpetuate that exploitation. It is 
particularly useful reading m view of the provisions 
contained in Pait V. Ch. Ill of the New Constitu- 
tion of India, wfiich arc specially designed statu- 
torily to safeguard Biitish cai)it;il and Bi'ilish 
citizens \vlio am stationed in India mainly for 
com m cr( -i a 1 ex p I oi fa t i o n . 

Miijiu* Bag'll has rievotod a wliole- chapter to the 
“Or’anting ol Sfurial Jhivilegos to Bnlishers in 
Jndia” and anotln r whole cliapttu* to “Biitish Capital 
in India ” The !a.ner gains signilicam c* owing to 
tbe privileged pf silion tliai Hinihb Indnstiialists are 
seeking U) .‘^ecurc by establishing industries in 
India. Two sentences will bear (luotalion. At page 
157 the antlior says: 

“It will ho worth while for some linn'ble 
Member of the Centr’al Legislature to ask a (luestion 
about tho amriiut of su sidy whicli tho Indian 
Government pay^ directly or indirectly to the 
dilTer’ept industries which are owned anil managed 
by Britishers in this coimliy. ... In our opinion 
British Capital in India is largely a myth and 
eveii the exi^^tence of it (if true) does not en iile 
Britishers to erijoy ^ny undue iiolitical privilege. 

When penpk; think of tlie Heservo Bank of 
India and the eighteen peme riiprwv' ratio they will 
he able to rralize the imjiortance of an extr ct bke 
tlie above. Appendix G (r^age 218) g ves relevant 
in format on on this subject in a terse and telling 
manm^r. 

The book is full of authenticated figures and 
not a statenunt is made w hich is nut t-upported* by 
document. Hero is a list, according to Major Basu 
of tho means ernployd to destroy Indian trade aud 
industry : 

(1) The forcing of Ff^ee Trade on India. 

(2) Imposing h^avy duties on Indian manufac- 
tures in England. 

(H) The export of raw products from India. 

(4) Exacting Factory Ac»8. 

(h) The Transit and Customs Duties. 

(6) Granting special privileges to foreigners in 
India. 

(7) Building Railways in India 

(8) Compel) Dg Indian Artisans to divulge their 
trade Fecrets. 

(0) Holding of exhihitions. ^ 

(10) Investing po-cjillod Br'tish Capital in India* j 
(1*) The denial of self-government to India* 

E eh one of these h^s been expla'ned at g*eat 
length.. There is a wK^Ip appendix devoted to 
“sidelights on the Ruin of Indian^ Shipping** which 
gives a great deal of information » which 



The Last Chapter is headed ‘‘What is to be 
‘ lone/' The au'hor plead*^ for the practice of 
Swfidesht and Bovcotr. He gives tiie analogy of 
-'Very importiint European (‘-ounfry which fullowed 
this path and ihe li^t in^-ludes England, Scotland, 
American States, Italy and Germany. Snrdy what 
wfS good for them and made for their prosperity 
ought to be good for India. This Chapter concludes 
with a call to every Indian to ‘‘pray that suc<ioss he 
to the C41US0 of Swadeshi in India ” That is the 
?)rayer, no d iibt, of every lover of India-' 

Ananda Bazar Patrika wri'es : 

I (m- 

pp 

^31 I 

Amrita Bazar Patrika writes : 

By going throti»h the book under review, one 
will get a vivid impression of the great inui-ticies 
that have been done to the Indian mamjta<‘iiires 
• ver .since the beginning of Bn'tish rule in India. 
To all tliose who are interested to got an ac(|iiaiiit- 
ance with the .history of the degeneration of 
I dian trade and industry, tlie bo de will nrove to 
he a s ore-hoiiso of information. By (‘.Ping elaborate 
passages fr< ni thcevideiu*e of an onpuiry or r*ommi- 
ssion as also from the wTitirms ol emmeui histuiians, 


the learned author hafi depic»ed the true mentafi . 
of the British Government. One genuinely 
interested in the welfare of our country will shuddor 
to find how the downfall of our industries hai 
been brought alKiut. The early glory of Jndia’^ 
industry and tlie way it found its way to rapil 
degcDoratinii im mediate’ y after the accession of th3 
British ru'e are well presented by the author. 

Accc»nlirig to the le^irned author, the ruin cf 
Indian trade and industry has been caused by th} 
elev^Mi ch?ver d-wices ever since Eugland acquire I 
political dunuiiation in India, namely, ,.....Th> 
writer exhaustivi lv deals wdth all tlie above puinti 
and supports his contention by (luotatimis froiu 
eiuinent wrirers. lie .says, ‘'it is the crushing 6t 
India's <otton indusincs and the dependence of th') 
millions of her pojmlation for their subsistcnc-e on 
the soil wdiich should he looked upon as one of 
the chief factnis in the causation of the recurrent 
famines dislocating numberless housoliolds and 
.spreading ruin and disaster ihrougliout the lengtll 
and b eadtli of Miis country.” 

We do not find thar there is a bit exaggeration 
b> Hie condition lie has depicted, as “the poverty 
of the Indian pnpulatuui is unparalleled in any 
civilised <-onnlr v.’' My w.iv (it remedy h^r thi i 
hornl»le state of tilings the writer suggests that tho 
spirit rT Sw'nicshisin slionld b».' inculcated into tho 
minds ol tiie yieoplc. as no other mctlioi siuer of 
suecfss tiiari tint! uf^ tomhing the pokets (if tin 
Britishers can be elb'ciive to rouse them to theii 
sense of duty and H‘^ponslblity. 


BOY A COPY AT ONCE : 

The Modern Review Office, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
or Dr. L. M. Basu, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 
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AJANTA 

Items arc more than aids to 
beauty. They are things of. 
beauty themselves and beauty 
born of Ajanta passes in to the 
user's face. For, real facial 
beauty under modern condi- 
tion is that charm, which 
consists in freshness of looks 
and exhilaration of spirits. 



Naflonal soap and Chemical 
worhs, limited Calcntla 




S0ita THIS Coupon 

Lei Him Show You Hov^ 

•0 Tutorial Inatitute, Delhi, 5 will 
ease send me FREE full particnlarsl 
the KleiBer;,Mail Course for attain- 
g Mastcj^ of English. Enclosed 
ro annas in‘ stamps for postage, etc. 

\inu’ ' 

lire Sit I 


Phoro is not n walk in life in' which mastery of 
' English langnago will not bring a vapid advance- 
|[‘nt, a larger income and wider inll nonce and make 
road to success smoother and surer. 

Whatever your business or occupation, you need 
['•ommand of the English language to be successful, 
lethcr you are a teacher, a student, a doctor, a 
yer, a merchant, a salesman, a clergyman, or a 
^k, a command of English will bring you to the 
;efront and lack ol it w’ill be a drag on your 
t»VHrd climb. You need good Jhiglish in every 
|tion of your life and it will help you, as no 
?er single thing can, to reach the goal of your 
^ires and achieve success. 

; Here is the way to gain a new command of 
Jish in a few weeks, drenville Ivleiser, the 
[ at expert of international fame in teaching 
I \,lish,‘ has discovered a new method of mastering 
[I language. Ifis < 'orrespon donee Oourse enables 
In to become a master of English by the easiest 
[^•tom of study and in the shortest time possible, 
teaches you fiy post in your spare moments 
home, how to - 


Enlarge Your Vocabularv by Thou* 
sands of Expressive words ; 


Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place; 

Correct all Errors of Grammar 
and Idiom ; 

Develop Originality of Expression ; 


Write Tactful and Forceful Letters, 
Essays, Advertisement^Articles, 
Stories, Speeches, Petitions, 
Memorials, Etc.; 


Become an Engaging Conversationalist and 
Popular in Society ; , ^ 


Increase Your Power of Persuasion ; 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position 
Greater Success. 


and Achieved 


Enthusiastic- endoraeraents of this rernavkablo Coursq., 
have been written by eminent masters of English. All Lines;^ 
of business, all trades, all profes-^ions. arts and sciences arh ‘ 
ropresented among Mr. Kloiser’s students who number mote v 
than KXl/HX) all over the world. 


Send for Free Conf/derftfal Information. 

There is absolutely no certainty —no guesswork —about Mr. Kleiser’s methods. He has* bad years of experience^' I 
some of the leading educational institutions, and is generally recognized as the foremost teacher of English 
h)3t. JUis CcWirse is his life-work. In it he has put the ripe fruits of his vast experience. It is for e^ery student, 

^ atihea*; lawyer, judge, banker, manager, clerk, physician, journalist, salesman, politician, preacher, —in fact, for 
:| itlotta men and women who would use the English Language for “all they arc worth'* in business and social life." 


For- fall informaiion send m the tmipon above. Will j/oit do If TO-DA Y r 


T mpRIAL INSTITUTE 
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HEADQUARTERS: 

Qpp. EDWARD PARK, DELHI,; 


Tele: SlMlLtCURl?, Cal, Boat B6t Oil. 

HoMOMniic MEHnffis 

and other requisites fresh from their Homo of origin. 

BIOCHEMIC TRIT. & TAB : OUR MACHINE MADE : 

M.BHATTACHARYYA& CO 

ECONOMIC PHARMACY,84,CLIVE ST., CALCUTTA ■ 

sfrpic. Dr. CHANDRA’S a'S'JUa 

CUNIC & PHARMACY 

HOMEO CHEMISTS BOOK-SELLERS & IMPORTERS. 

36, BARANOSI GHOSE STREET, CALCUTTA. 

TREATMENTS :-(l) DIVINE HEALINCi by a great SAUHU by appointment only, 
(2) HOMED r’ATHIC by Dr. C. N. Mukhorjee & (3) SURfUCAJi by a renowned 
surgeon. TRY ONCE. 

PRINTING 

is not only a thing of necessity but it has greater intrinsic aesthetic value also : 

And for this roa.son yon .should equip your trade with the most up-to-date machines 
and materials. 

Machines : — For News. Job and Art Printing there are no rivais in the field to our — 

PHCENIX RECORD VORWARTS 

Materials Our S. & (i. Typos & Borders give m.ne than AtllJJON IMPRESSIONS 
without appreciable damage to the face. We always bold heavy stocks of Printing 
Machines, Types, Borders, Paper Cutting, Perforating and Stitching Machines, Roller 
Composition, Inks, etc., etc. 

Pimse Apply to ~ INDO-SWISS TRADING CO,, 

’Phono : Cal. dl71 2. Church Lane, CALCUTTA Tele : AROGVAM 

Well-known since 00 Years 

Batliwala Ague Mixture 

FOR MALARIA, INFLUENZA & ALL SORTS OF FEVER 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

For Wholesale Write to : 

CHIMANLAL P.. SHAH 

I-. 0. Boi Bo. 856, - , - OALCma:*. , . 
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BEST INDIAN 
PAIN BALM 

cuma 

Headache, Rheamatism, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, 
Congh, Cold, Cuts, Bruises, 
Burns, Stiff Joints and 
other bodily pains. 


MILLIONS SOLD 


Reviews of all kinds proclaim 
40 years ago and today 

Amrutanjan is the best Indian Pain Balm 
. Sold everywhere. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT, 

P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. PIiojio No. B.B. 2068. 
Also BOMBAY and MADRAS 



Times Change 

Fashions Change 



But Our Prompt, accurate, 
Economic — Service remains 
unchanged. 

Calcutta Optical Co., 

45, Amherst Street, 

’Phone: B.B. 1717 



LTD. 

86, CLIVE STREET, 
CALCUTTA, 


[NDI CHADDARS. 

BEST FOR WINTER, PURE SILK. 

Not a singal Thread 
of cotton is mixed 

AppreciatPfl Ly many Nationalist papers and 
more than 'JO.ilO'i iiist(iiuers. Most durable, soft 
and choap- lixli Yds. 

PRICE Rs. 6/- Per PAIR 

Postage Pree. tluarantced Satisfaction or 
■Money Pack. 

OWARKA SWADESHI STORES, LUDHIANA. 


OESr inSROINRY nACRINI 

No Home Should be without It A real 
boon to ladies. Latest Novelty. Automatic 
motion. Produces masniftcont embroideries and an 
excellent needlework of wonderful charm such as 
Baby caps, slippers and innumerable articles. 
Redm^d price No. 1, Rs. 4-8 ; No. 2. Rs. 3-8 ; 
No. 3 Ks- 2-8 ; Inamibition, Re. 1-8 includina 
postage. Particulars and Price-list of wonderful 
novelties and interesting books sent gratis. Order 
at once to the Embroidery Specialists 

IMPERIAL novelty MART ; (M.) 

Inside Shahaimt Gate, LAHORE (Pb.) 



GROW NEW HAIR THIS 
EASY WAY AND LOOK 
YEARS YOUNGER 

“Vitex’’ world’s best hair grower pre- 
pared according to the indication of 
Dr. Moran of Paris, revitalizes 
and stimulates the hair bulbs into 
vigorous growing activity. It takes 
only tliree minute.s a day, yet in that 
short time it performs wonders. 
Dandrtiff disappears in less than eight 
days, hair stop falling and new hair 
appear on bald patches thus overcoming 
baldness permanently. 

Vitex treatment is easy to follow and is 
equally beneficial to both men and women, 
Rs. 5/- per bottle. 


VITCX 

HAIR ROOT vitalize! 

COES TO THE ROOT OP HAIR TROUB 


Pearline Beauty Products (Paris) 

P. O. Box 493. BOMBAY. 

Calcutta Agent I Nils KEMP ft CO., LTD., 
10. Clive How Calcutta- 
Punjab: M/s Dr. JAISINOH fr SON, 

Tne Mall, Lahore.^ ^ 

Aftadras ! A^sL E* LETO I I ^L E , Clieinist, 
180, Hoant Road, Madras. . 


fiK Ikcficir 

SVBSCMMieN 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE — Annual: inlend 
Rs. 8-8 ; foreign Rs. 11-8 or 18 Shillings or 
5 Dollars. HeUf-yearly : inland Rs. 4-8, foreign 
Rs, 6 or 9 Sh. 

The price of a single or specimen copy is 
As. 12, by V. P. P. jls. 15. Back numbers 
when available As. 1^ each post froe *, by 
V. P. P. Ro. 1. The • price of a copy out- 
side India 1«. 6 d. 

Terms strictly Cash, or Value Payable on 
delivery by post 

Cheques on Banks situated outside Calcutta 
must include annas six extra for commission. 

If old subscribers do not renew subscrip- 
tions or give notice of discontinuation in due 
time, the next issue is sent by V. P. P. on 
the presumption that that is their desire. 

Complaints of non-receipt of any month’s 
issue should reach this office within that 
month quoting the “Subscriber Number.” 

SCALE OF ADVEKTfSBMENT.-CHAROES. 

Ordin’akv Advkiu'iskjik.nts, Sinole Insertion. 

Rs. As. 


Per ordinary page 40 0 

„ Half-page Or 1 colnmn 21 0 

„ Half a column 11 0 

„ Quai’ter column 6 0 

„ One-eighth column 4 0 


Rates eou Dism-ay Advertisement-s. 


SlNClLE InSEIITION. 

Inland. Foreign. 

1 Page Rs. 120 £ 9. 

# , Rs. 70 £ 6. 5s. 

* , Rs. 40 £ 3. 

Kates for special spaces on enquiry. 

Advertisers desii^bs of effecting change in stand- 
ing advertisements, in any issue, should send 
revised advertisement copies within ISth of tht 
precedlbg month. "We do not hold ourselvei 
resixJnsible for any advertisement block helm 
damaged or lost. 

The Modern Review ' reserves the right t( 
discontinue any advertisements or to delete oi 
alter words or phrases which in the editor’s opinioi 
are objectionable. We do not also hold ourselvei 
responsible ror printiDg mistakes. 

Advertisers are requested to take back thei: 
blocks within 15 days after sending stop orders 
Otherwise we will not bold ourselves responsibl 
for the loss of or damage to any block or block, 
left with 1*8, 

The modem Reuieuu Offke 

120-2, Upper Cirmlar Bead, Oslcutia _ 


WORKS WONBER F0« 



“RADIUM” SNOW 8> CREAM 


REMOVE 

EXCESSIVE 

OILINESS 

BLEMISHES 

DRYNESS 

SALLOWNESS 

BLACK HEADS 


GIVE YOUR 
SKIN AN EVEN 
SMOOTH SURFACE 
KEEP YOUR 
SKIN LOVELY 




Gain Beautiful Hair By Using *RADI1)I1’ CASfOff OIL 
Makes Poor Hair Strong & Vigorous 



OTHER 'RADIUM' 
SPECIALITIES FOR 
HEALTH 6- BEAUTE 

RADIUM OIL 

RADIUM EAU-DC COLOGNE 
RADIUM TOOTH PASTE 
RADIUM COCOANUT OIL 


• Manufacttfred by 


RADIUM 

lABORATORY 


Sold by 

GOOD STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


So/e D/stribuiors 

Basak Factory 

3, Brojodulal Street, Calcutta. 

PHONE 218 B. B. 





Palatable Lozenge 

for ; 

COUGH, COLD, BROilCHITIS 

& 

ALL LUiVG TROUBLES 

Con fains 

volatile active principle of 
Himalayan Pine 

& other Sedatives. 


BENGAL CHEMICAL CALCUTTA 


Or. 1. M. MALLICK’S 


W I'llI.n-KKiVi W>Tn 1 ' \TKMT 

1C MIC COOKER 


Remember Musical Instruments! 

When Doing Your Puja Shopping 



lf<MIC COOKERS LIMITED 



29, COLLEQE STREET 

9-1, CHOWRINOHEE ROAD, 
CALCUTTA 


Tekr am ; 
ICMICOOKER 



The claim of musical instruinonts as presents 
for your dear ones on festive occasions is by no 
means less than that of clothes and ornaments. 

The House of Dwarkin’s has been dealing in 
musical instruments for over 60 years and it is 
here that you can get your needs filled to your 
satisfaction. There is a line and large assortment 
of Uarmoniums. Violins, Esrajcs, Setars, Organs, 
Qramophones, Records, Flutes, &c. “which t)ie firia 
offers at the very lowest prices coi^tible with 
reliability. Every article offered by Dwarkin^s is 
protected by a guarantee of ilawlossness* 

Please lorite for catalogue stating for u/hat 
instruments : 

. DWARKIN & SON 

II, ESPLAIUOE, OMLClirTA 





liiTElt tinsf WATCH 

at 1^ 2-10 

GUARANTEED 6 YEARS ^ 



Most comfortable, fashionable, accurate and durable, 
fitted with Rascopo Lever Machinery civen away at 
this cheap price Nichol (ase Rs. 2-10, Superior 
•jualify Ks, 3-4 and Gold-plated case Rs. 4-8, 
Kcctant?ular Rs. 7-8. Three wahihos, iiosfa^e free. 
Nino watchers, one watch of (he same <piali(.v free. 
Disapproval money back. 

BEST BOX CAMERA 

A new import in cameias wliich 
beats all camenis in the market. 
Good opportunity for bc«:inner8 to 
learn pnotoKraphy quickly. Com- 
plete with (me dozen piintin« 
pape)’, 4 film oxposei-s. strong lens 
and developing chemical Instruc- 
tions tree. Price Rs. 2-12 Postage 
and packing extra. For three at a 
time postiigo free. Money rtdunded if disapproved. 

MARAT UNION TRADING CO. 

Post Box No. 2394 (Sec. M. K.), Calcutta 

Wanted ? 

A good job is waiting for you somewhere. To 
iseertain it, got help from these valuable books, 
^uide to Imperial Services • Us. 3, Careers for 
Indiana.. .Rs. ‘J, Suiall Scale Industries... Re. 1-8, 
Korcign Studies.. .ns. 2-5, British Stndies---Re. 1-8, 
Indian Studies ..Rs. 3, Indian Industrial Industries... 
Re. 1-8, Higher Scholarships (Oovl., University, Stales 
and Public) --Rs. 3, TiiouScUids of copies sold 
up-to-date. Send Your Ordei* Today. 

The News Agency (MR), 

Chipitola, AGRA. 



MAKE SefiNTED HAIR OILS 

AT HOME AND SAVE MONEY. 

Why buy Scented Hair Oils from; the ' market ? 
Make your own Scented Hair Oils at your own home 
and save money. Mix any one kind of the following 
Mohiui Pure Scents with IG Ounces of Coeoanut 
Groundnut, Castor or Gingelly Oil and you will 
:et the Best Scented Hair Oil at a very cheap cost 
ruK.E Presents -.—Every purchaser will get free 

(1) 3 Packet of Alkanet Root for Colouring Oil Bed : 

(2) The Art of I’erfnmery. (3) One Nice Pocket 
Csilcndar 1930. 

Names and Prices of Mohtni Pure Scents. 


I' 


Cliampak 

Khas 

Keora 

Musk 

Rose 

Kadamba 

.Tasminc 


Rs. 2-0 
2-0 
„ 2-0 
2-0 
1-8 
1-8 

„ 1-8 
Sold in Half 
Packing Postage 


Re. 


Bokul 
Hcna 
Lily 
Lotus 
1 Cologne 
! Motia 
i Sweet 
Ounce Bottle, 
and V. P. Extra. 


Re* 


1-8 

1-8 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1^ 

1-0 


(Dept, 


S. PAUL & CO., Perfumers, 

M.R.), 4, Hospital Street, Dharamtola, Calcutta. 


Famous Doctors Recommend 

DR. PAUUS VIM PILLS 

For Nervous Debility, Organic Weakness, Loss 
of Strength, Diabetes, Gout, Rheumatism, 
etc. Made from Harmless Vegetable Products. 

Increase Memory, Strength, Brain Power, Nerve 
Power and Organic Power most Wonderfully. Act 
like Magic. Price Rs. 2 per Phial of 30 Pills. V.P. Extra. 
Sold bfj all Ckcmisli^ and Ih-ttgaists, 

S. PAUL & CO^ Chemists, (M R.) 

4, Hospital Street, Dharamtola, Calcutta. 

WHY SUFFER 


Ft'oin : 1. Pyorrheea. 2. Deafness 1 

B. Diabetes. 4. Rheumatism S postage 

5. J^ainful Menstruation J 

6. Leprosy 

7. Phthisis 
8 Mercury 

9. Asthma 

10. Uric Add 


Rs. 5 plus postage 


Sinha’s efficacious remedies. 

^ N. SINHA. 

134, Raja Rajendra Lall Mittra Road, 
Belliaghatta, Calcutta. 


Always insist on Dr. 

Dr.J 


EXPERT ASTROLOGICAL WORKS 

' 'oxsTjLT : B. Sliridhar Qanapathy Baliga, Astrologer 
P. 0* Bantwal S. Kanara, India. 

Trained under the greatest Asti-ologer of the 
svorld Prof. B. SURYANAKAIN RAW, «.a., ]vlr.a.s.. 

etc. Received highest testimonials from 
l orsons living in America, China, Canada, Neder- 

* tods, Ceylon, etc. A trial order will convince you 
> larvellously. Charges Liife Reading Rs. 15. 
C omplete horoscope Rs. 25. Annual-reading witli 

* mnthly details including dates Rs. 10. Honorary per 
questions Bs. & Please state correct birth-date, 

brne^ month and year with birth-place- For the 
^ harges about market fluctuations, cotton, wheat, 
eti;^, amly urgently. No communications 
V illM M . a(wmpaniet|^ remittance 


JUST PUBLISHED JUST PUBLISHED 

GITA TEACHING 

or 

BHAOWAT OITA 


by 


Kadha Charan, b. a., b.so., ll.b. 

With text, English TranslatioB and commentaries. 

Second Edition. Price Rupee One and annas Eight ; 

Postage and packing, annas Eight only, 

(this forms extra Vol. 6 of the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus series of the Panini Office) 


To be Itad of 
THE PANINI OFFICE 
49, Leader Bo^. Ailababad, U. P., INDIA. 



MIRACLE 

DR. W. C. ROY’S 
SPECIFIC FOR INSANITY 

(Bstaijijshki) Oveh Last GO FkaksI 
NtTMKllOUS TRiSTIMONfALS 
“1 personally know of oases cured by Dr. 
W. C. Hoy’s Specific for Insanity.” 

{SfL) Thp late Sir Uamesh Chandra Mitter, 
Kt. Offg. Chief Jmticc of Bengal. 

‘Tlio cure has been coniploto.” 

—Br. D. Bose. M. B. 
"Acted as a charm. Completely cured.” 

— Br. Srinath Oho.se, 'M. B. Bundelkhand. 

Price Rs. 5 per Phial. 

s. c Roy & CO. 

Manufacturing Chemists. 

167-3, Cornwall i.s Street and 
36, Dharaiutollah Street, 

CALCUITA. 

Telegrams Dauphin, Calcutta 

AVAIL OF 

InBurauco and banking? fain'litios, from one 
and the same Institnlion— 

The Central Bank of India 

LIMITED 

Offers 

INSURANCE BENEFIT 

Tf) ITS 

SAVING BANK’S DEPOSITORS 

AT 

ClIEAraT l^)SSrBLE PuEMimi Ra'TES 
No meditial examination. 

No worry and expense of remittinf? premiumR 
Monthly payment of premium without extra 
ihaiw^s. 

CAST! CERTIFICATES: 

Rs. 91-0 0 deposited now will brim? Rs. 100 
after three years, which yield a rate of 
interest ® com pound. 

HOME SAVINGS: 

2\% per annum per minimum monthly 
I'alarico 

CURRENT ACCOUNT: 

1% from 1st .luly to Olst December, 
from 1st January to dOth June. 

For further particulars please apply at any 
of our Branches 

Calcutta Offices : 

W, Clive Street, 71, Cross Street, 

10, LroDSAy Street^ 138 Cornwallis Street^ 

8A, Russa Road. 


Freshnessj iFIavour and Purify 

These are the reasons for the ever- 
^ increasing popularity of 

Tosh’s T^A 

It is the Leading Tea in the Market., 

* 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

7ea Merchants, Calcutta 

His Haster^s Voice 

Gramophones & Records. 
Melodina Gramophones, 
Hindusthan, Columbia, Twin & Mega- 
phone Records. 

LISTS FltEK 

MULLICK BROTHERS 

Gramophone, Bicycle & Perambulator Dealer 
182, Dharamtalla Street, CALCUTTA 

-J! 

Perfect ^iQht 

Restored by Sellers Regd, Lotus Brand 
Oenuine ‘Lotas Honey’, the safest sod si. 
sod most high praised natures cure for Eye 
diseases, Cares even Cataract. Beware of 
IMITATION, Insist on SELLERS. Literature^ 
free. 0. N. Mookerjice & Sons— 19, Lindsay 
Street, Smith Stanistreet & Co., Ltd., 

Frank Ross & Co., Ltd., Calcutta 

Wanted Students 

Ni^niatter where you live or what you 
do, we can make you an Accountant 
I ^ m. I for Govt., Railway, Municipal, Dist 
Boards, Mercantile Services, et(., 
Splendid Prospects for our studenf^- 
Apply for free Prospectus No.214-3I 
m^.-. with new Calendar,* to the Dean. 

The India School of Accountancy 

Pest Box *2020, 








fMftt •■• an’- t^imm ' 

Taka eare of using 

lEEM TOOTH PASTE "^"™'“* 

' AND 

HARGOFRICE 

(Neein Dental Powder) 

They contain, ainonf;.st other 
ingreilicnt!> well-known in 
modern dental hygiene, the 
antiseptic, deodoiant and astnugeiii 
properiies of NEEM. 

...rCeep teeth white and shining,- mouth 
clean, gums toned up. prevent decay of 
teeth and make breatli sw’eet and fragrant, 

CALCUTTA CHEMICAL 

BALLYGUNGE, CALCUTTA. 
BRANCHES: Bombay, Madras and Singapore, 



Special Bargain List 

J. Cunninfiliam. Book of Indian Eras, Rs. 32. 2. Duff. Chronology of India, R<«. 4r>, 
3. Hardy. Eastern Monarchism, Rs. 30. 4. Mitra. Indo-Aryans. 2 Vol. Hs. 26. n. Cclf-brooke, 
.Miscellaneous E.s.says Ed. By Cowell, 2 Vols. Rs. -10. 6. Wilson. Theatre of fl)e Hindu*, 
2 Vols. Rs. 25. 7. Sacred Book of the East Edited By Max Muller, 50 Vols with Index, 

■ Bs. 725, 8. Forbes. Oriental. Memoirs, 4 Vols. Rs. 100. 9. M. N. Dutt. Mahabharat, 2 Vols 

♦ 

Rs. 25. 10. Mitra. Vogabiisishta Maharamayan, 4 Vols. Rs. 60. 11. Dwaoka Nath Bhanj, 
Raroayan, 7 Vols. (Text and Comment) Rs. 50. 12, P. C. Roy. Mahabharat. tTe.xt), 7 Vols. 

Rs. 40. 13. Childrens’ Dictionary, Ed. By Wheeler, 8 Vols. Rs. 70 14. M'’orks erf IVilliam 

•Tones, 13 Vols. Rs. 45. 15. New Standa»d Dictionary, 4 V^.)l3. Ks, 4.5, 16. Chambers’s 
Kncyclopaed'a (Now Ed.) 10 Vols. Rs. 8-5. 17. Library of Business Practice By Shaw. 
10 Vols. Rs. 25, 18. Masterpiece Library of Short Stories, 2 Vols. Rs. .5.5, 19. Works 
of Duy De Maupassant, (Full Calf) 10 Vols. Rs. 2 , 5 . 20. Works of Oscar Wilde (LIB Ed. 
10 Vols. Rs. 32. 21. Gibbon. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (LIB Ed.) 6 Vols. 

Rs. 25. 22. Arabian Nights Kd. By Mathers, 8 Vols. Rs. .50, 23. Harmsworth Historv 
of the World, 8 Vols, Rs 18. 24 Modern Review, 1907 to 1934 (Bound) Rs. 169 
25. Rnpatn 43 Parts, (Comp.) Rs. 300. 26. Bengal Past and Present, 1907 to 19J4. 

Rs. 300. 

' The Calcutta Old Book Stall 

Antiquarian Booksellers 

H A 18 , Shyam& 'OiiMrto De Street, Calcutta. 


HAHNEMANN PRATISTHAN 

ORGANIZED BY PROF. A. C. DAS GUPTA, M.A., ,56-2, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA. ’ 

A most rospectable Pharmacy for lloraeopathic NEUROL 

& Bioohemic medicines, books & Sundries. Distin- A Jiighly efficacious remedy for nervous debility 
guished physicians give free advice. Treatment by weakness of brain and heart Rcjlieves giddiness 
correspondence a speciality. Price 5 or 6 pice sleeplessness. Free from poisonous or unoleai 
per dram. materials. Re. 1-8 for a month. 

India's Educated Men. Including Students, 

Derive their knowledge of the British period of Indian History mostly, if 
not wholly, from the Works of British Authors. 

But tliese are one-sided and misleading. 

For a True Account of the British Period of Indian History, 

Read Major B. D. Basu*s Historical Works v 

The Chief of ihcvi are : 

I. Rise of the Christian Power in India 

II. India Under the British Crown 

III. Consolidation of the Christian Power 

in India 

IV. Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries 

V. History of Education in India Under 

the Rule of the East India Company 

VI. The Story of Satara 

Advance writes : . j* 

“2/ze liise of the Christian Power in India, amply shows his vast loarninff, erndite 
scholarship and herculean labour. Mr. Raaiananda Cliatterjce. its able publisher liaa not spared any 
pains to make it in every way worthy of the reputation of Major Biisa. It is diffioiilt to write a true 
history of British India and Sir William Hunter }]|j^ justly said. “A tree history of the Indiin people 
under British rule lias still to be pieced together from the archives of a hundred distant record rooms, 
with a lal>our almost beyond the powers of any single man, and at an expense almost beyond the 
rea(^i of any ordinary private tortone.” Yet Major Basu has accomplished this task and his work is 
one that can safely serve as a model to other workers in the domain of historical scholarship. 

One of the questions that confront us in our study of British Indian history is. “What was the 
i*eason of the success of the English in India ?” The answer is given by Major Basu in the words of 
a British officer who wrote in 1821 in the Asiatic Journal^ We must at once admit that our conqu^t 
of India was, through every sti-uggle, more owing to the weakness of the Asiatic character than to the 
bare effect of our own brilliant acliievements ; and empire rolled in upon us when we were merely 
contemplating the protection of our trade, or repelling the insult. Kingdoms liave been vacated for us, 
as if by magic spoil ; and on the same principle we may set down as certain that whenever one- 
twontietli part of the population of India becomes as provident and as scheming as ourselves. We 
shall run back again, in the same ratio of velocity, the same course of our original insignificence.”* 
It is replete with statements and facts which throw much now light on the history of India daring 
the days of the Company. The author has exploded many theories about some of the most well-, 
known Governor-General like Clive, Hastings, Dalhousie, Ellenborough. Bentinck, Dalhousie and set at 
nought previous opinions. To have written that story from the point of view of an impartial critic 
and interpreted it for the benefit not only of the present but also of futurd generations of Indians has 
been the magnificent performance of Major Basu.” 

To,be had of : The Modem Revielv Office, Calcutta 

Or of Dr. L. M. BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad 


Rs. 15-0 
10-0 
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OLD 

9 

M 

DON'T 

let the shadow of age darken ' 
your happiness. Look and ^ 
feel young and beautiful. 
Keep your husband your 
lover always. Be happy and , 
care- free yourself and keep 
him as happy as you arc. 

OATINE 

CREAM 

will help you, first to become 
beautiful, then to remaiif 
beautiful. 


By regularly massaging ^ OATINE 

the face, neck and arms for SNOW 

a few minutes every night 

. , . , . flHIlm used every day will preserve 

at bedtime y,our s\in wi protect that perfect 

become clear, smooth, supple ^ beauty from sun, dust ajjd 

and glowing with health. rain. 

OATINE CREAM nightly and OATINE SNOW daily. 

These two comprise all that is iiecessarv for developing, pieseiving and maintaining 
Beauty almost indefinitely. 

If you are not already familiar with the qualify of Oafine products, cu^ 
oaf this coupon and post if fo us with six annas in stamps. 


used every day will preserve 
and protect that perfect 
beauty from sun, dust ajjd 
rain. 


COUPON— Send me trial samples of Oatiiie Cream, Snow, Soap, Powder Base, 
a full-size Shampoo powder, and the Oatino Beauty Book, for which I 
enclose 6 annas in stamps. C.M.E. 

Name ‘ ' 

Address! ^ 

I • 

THE OATINE CO., 17, Pri^sep Sfreet, CALCUTTA. C.M.R. 


HERNIA 

Wonderful Curo. By Outward Application 

Why do you suffer from Hernia ? Come 
to us, we shall make contract with you and 
cure you of the disease. If you fail to see 
ns, send six pice postal stamp, have the 
testimonials and directions and get your- 
self radically cured from afar. 

Dr. H. C. ROY, 

DIVINE TREATMENT HALI., 

91, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

Indira & Other Stories 

By the Great Novelist 
BAN KIM CHANDRA CHA'ri'ERJEE 

Translated into English by the Cambridge 

Professor J. D. Anderson, d.litt. 

*■■1 

Re. 1-8. Postage extra. 

Illustrated. 

The Garden Creeper 

A Very Striking Transitional Novel 

By SANTA DEVI and SEETA DEVI 
Illdstbated, 

Price Rs. 2-8. Postage extra. 

K 

7ivo Novels by the Gifted Novelist 

SEETA DEVi 

The Knight Errant 

Ks. 2-8. Postage extra. 

The Cage of Gold 

Rs. 2-8. Postage extra. 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, 
120-2, Upper Oironlar Rd., Oalontta 


" For heal Cure ' of 

Leprosy & 
Leucoderma 

Read Booklet freely 
Distributed by 

P. BANERJI 

MIHIJAM, E.I.K. 

KING & CO.. 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

90-7-A, H.\k*rtso\ Road, \m 45, Wki.lrsijcv 
Sthkkt, CALCUTTA. 

Only^ purest medicines from Rtwicke and 
Tafel of America are stockfjd. Kates "- ordinary 
mother tinctures 8 as. per dr., 1 to Vith dil. 
at 4 as. a dram, 13 to 30th dil. at 6 as. a 
dram, 200th dil. at As. 12 a dram. 

Baldness, Hair-falling 

DandruEf, grey hair, etc., all hair diseases 
are successfully treated by the specialist and 
ejLperienced Doctor N. C. BASU, bsc., m.b., 
L.T.jff., D.p.H. with newly invented well-tried 
specii^io medicines. For postal treatment, 
age, duration, samples of hair, ”etc., full parti- 
culars to be sent. One month^s medicine Rs. 2, 
3 months Rs. 5. 

SKIN CLINIC-120, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta 

INSIST ON D. H. HOME’S LOTUS 
HONEY. 

The nature’s best remedy for all sorts of Eye 
troubles. Cures even Cataract, Tested by Ur. 
B. Patra, M. U. H., Ph. D. 8c. (U S. A.). Calcutta. 
Price Re. 1 per phial. 

VOLTAIC BALM 

Best remedy for Skin Diseases, Pains and Sores, 
etc. patented by Dr. B. Patra, Calcutta. Price 
Re. 1-4 per phial. 

D. H. HOME, 8, Gangaprosad Mukhei^jae Road, 
Bkowanipur, Calcutta. 

** Sold Everywhere. 

m 




OPEN LETTER TO PARENTS 

Dear Sir or Madam, — When your children first arrived they brought with them a wonderful lot of sunsh'n?. 

Later, you became proud of the intelligence they displayed, but, still later, you became anxious as to what would 
Itecome of them in the future. Perhaps you were anxious when you visualised them as grown men and women. 

Even with plenty of money it is not always easy to select the right career, and a parent is sometimes inclined to ask 
advice of some relative, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that relative knows nothing at all about the 
possibilities of employment. 

Why not let me relieve you of some of your ainxieties ? In fact, why not let me be their Father? 

We do not profess to act as an employment agency, but the nature of our business compels us to keep an eye upon 
ihe class of men and women that are wanted and who wants them. 

There are some people who manufacture an article, and put it on the market to sell. We do not do that, we work 
in exactly the opposite direction. We find out what employers want and we train our students to fill those jobs. We 
have to be experts in the matter of employment, progress and prosperity. 

If you have any anxieties at all as to what your sons or daughters should be, write to me, or, better still, let them 
arrite to me personally —Fatherly Advice Department — and tell me their likes and dislikes, and i will give souiyd 
practical advice as to the possibilities of a vocation and how to succeed in it. 

• Yours sincerely, 



YOU CAN HAVE A COLLEGE TRAINING IN ALMOST ANY CAREER 
FOR A FEW SHILLINGS MONTHLY 


Accoimtiuicy ExaminstioDS 
Advorthing and Sales 

A. I, Fire E. Examination 
Ai;>plied Mechanics 
Army Certiheates 
Auctioneers & Estate Agents 
Aviation Enginecrinff^ 
jvnnking d9oilers 

t^»ok4ieeping, Acooiintaiicy and 
Modem Bueinese Methods 
(LSc ^.) 

»>Sc. (Estate Management) 
^^alding, Architecture and 
Clerk of Wo^ 


Cembridge Senior School 
Certificate 
Civil Engineering 
College of Preceptors 
All Commercial Subjects 
Commercial Art 
CoDcreire and Structural 
Engineering 

Draughtsnuuiship. AUbrenchea 

Engineering. All branches, 
Ejects and snaminatioai 

General Education 
G P.O. Eng. Dept. 


Heating and Ventilating 

Industrial Chemistry 

Insurance 

Mathematics 

Matriculation 

Metallurgy 

Mining Electrical Engineering 
Motor j^gineering 
Motor Trade 
Naval Architecture 
Pattern Making 
Pumps and Pumping 
Machinery 

Radio Service Engineering 


Road'Mokiog and Mainttutica 

Salesmanship 

Sanitation 

Secretarial Examioalions 
Shiphuildina 
Shorthand (Pitman's) 
Structmal Engineering 
Surveying 

TeachMTs of Handicrafts 
Telephony and Telegraphy 
Transport Inst. Exams. 
Wireless Telsgraphy and 
Telephony 
WorksManafers 


STUDENTS IN INDIA cah secure immediatoly on enrolment, a Kood supply of lessons, and therefore 
start at once. Yon do the diapers in their order and dispatch direct to Sheffield for examination and 
I'orrection. They are then sent back with more„work, and in this way a continuous stream of work 
always in transir. Distance makes no difference. 




THE 

CALCUTTA RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 

90/I1A, Harrison Road| 
CALCUTTA 

Manufacturers 

of 

All kinds of pure Vaccines, which can 
be had fresh from the Laboratory in 
any quantity and strength. 

Our New Products: 

(1) SYRUP-LAXA— A mild and sure laxative, very 

palatable to taste and a liver tonic. 

« 

(2) LACTOLAN— Very efficacious in cases of 

infection. Highly recommended by the 
doctors and extensively used in Government 
Hospitals. 

(3) ARSENO-TYPHOID—A marvellous remedy for 

all cases of Filariasis, such as Big Legs, 
Elephantiasis, etc. 


(Madras Agent:— Mr, A, P. KESAVAN, 1-64, Mint Street, P. T. MADRAS.) 

SPECIAL TERMS TO THE CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 

V , A 

; Qood remuneration to respectably' and influential agents. 
Aak for our doacriptfve prico Ifata and agency tarm0 



Iran 

and Steel 

Suppliers to the Nation 


Over 50 lakh tons of TATA STEEL have 
now found use in bridging the country’s mighty, 
rivers, in the construction and maintenance 
of its vast transport systems and in housing 
its people. 

We are proud of this truly national service, 
and prouder still, that to-day, as in 1912, when 
TATA STEEL was first produced, we remain 
the only producers in the country of rolled 
steel from indigenous basic materials. 

Qemand TATA STEEL bars, sfructurals, 
plates and sheets for strength, stability and 
quality. 



CALCUTTA MUSICAL STORES 

Harraoniuma 
of all kinds of 
reeds, v i x.. 
German. Paris. 
EvSteve, Kasriel. 
etc. in ftcale- 
Chaniie Coup- 
ler. Dulcetina. 
Pos\ Travell- 
ing:, Folding. 
Pox- Fold i ug. 
Box, etc., are 
manufactured by our expert and under our personal 
supervision. It is an admitted fact that onr Har- 
moniums ai*e the best in the market as regards 
quality, durability and high workmanship and they 
also suit all fwckcts. Large Stock of all varieties of 
Musical Instruments to suit all pockets. 

New Illustrated Catalogue free on application 
Model Flute Harmonium H octv ; 1 set of German 
Reeds Style A Hs. ‘JO, Style B Rs. 25. 3 (Vdv. 2 sets 
of German Heeds. Style A Hs. 30, Stylo B Rs. 3.5. 
3 Octv. 1 set of Paris Reeds Rs. 30 and 35. Double 
Reeds Rs. ,50 and 55. Other varieties Rs. 60 to 275. 
Complete Violin sets. German-made Violin with bow 
and case Rs. 14. 16, 21. 26 to Rs. 250. 

German-made Mandolins Rs. 12, 14, 17 to Rs. 75. 
German-made Guitars Rs. 20, 25, 30 to Rs. 40. 
German-made Banjo Mandolins Ks. 18, 22, 28 to 35. 
ADVANCE QUARTER AMOUNT WITH ORDER 

BI8WA8 & 801V8. 

5, Lower Chitpore Road, (M.R.) Calcutta 


IMMUNITY PROM DISEASE I 

IS THE ACID TEST OF 

HEALTH AND STRENGTHo 

My System being based on principles of Yogau 

a iS XT 1 A Modem Methods o 

training assures 
soundly functioning 
internal organs as 
well 8*=^ ix lissom 
exterior. 

Write for ray 
prospectus book 
PERFECT PHYSIQUE , 
iiluatrated with 40 
full page classical 
and mus(;ular poses 
of my pupils and 
myself on art puper. 
Price 8 As. by M.O. 
(Overseas 1 Sh. 
B.P.O.) 

SURYA-NAMASKAR 

Chart M'ith 10 big 
poses of myself. 

Price 8 As. by M.O. 
(Overseas 1 Sh. 
B.P.O.) 

K. V. IYER, D Ph.E. 

Bangalore City, 
(India) 

V.P\s Not sent School addresses not mlertaived. 




BANISH YOUR 

DRINKING WATER 
TROUBLES 


BY USING 


HYGIENIC nonSCHOlD 

nirctt 


(t 

is 

a 

necessity 

for 


village 

home. 



Highest 

Recommend- 

ations 

from 

Directors 

of 

Public 

Hoalth. 


Hygienic Household Filter Co. 


60, Shikdar Bagan Street, Caloutta. 
Thoae 1634 EE 


Startling Predictions 
in Your Horoscope 

Your Real Life Told Free 
Would you hkc to know without any cost what 
the Siars inditate for you, so?ne of your p^ist expe- 
your strong and woik points, etc ? Here is 
.rofir chanco to test FRKE tlw - 
skill of Pundit Tabore, Indians 
most famous Astrologer, who by [ 
applying the ancient science to , 
useful purposes has built up an I 
enviable lepulation ? The accurac y , 
of his predictions and the sound I 
practi(vU advice (jontained in his j 
Horoscopes on Business, Sj)pcula- ; 
tion, Finances, Love-alfairs, ^^iends, ' 

Enemies, ^ Lotteries, Travels, 

Changes, Litigation, Lucky Times, • 

Sickness, etc., have astounded edu- 
cated people the world over. 

Oeouge Mackky of New York 
believes that Tahore must possess 
some sort of second-sight. 

To popularise his system Tabore will send you 
FREE your Astral Interpretatiou if you forward 
him your full name (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) address and 
date of birth (English Calendar) all clearly writim by 
yourself. No money required but you may, if you 
like enclose 4 annas Stamps to help cover pbstage 
and misc. costs. You will be amazed at the remark- 
able aequraey of his statements alfOut you and your 
affairs, write now as this offer may not be made 
agaia/No personal interviews, all consultation^ by 
mil only; Address: PUNDIT ^CABOJE,. (Dtot 
34MI), Upper Forjett St ^t, P^hay 





•nAH: 

^m/i, 

Kai. 



IS 


' ^ ‘ *^/iciLa/ztalzy 

^O Do justice 'tp uour ort^L-aal 


PLEASE CONSULT 


PRABARTAK HALf TONf WORKS 

flmsiiJ-laiiturui^^U^^^ Irlock rnah^-t^ V^'u/nle/U) 

61, BOWbAZAH ST. • CALCUTTA 


IIIB 

ill 


, • 

3io-Chemic Tissue Remedies 

Bio-ch(»niijiilTy, e:rp.ut scientific' inTenfioji, developed by the world-renowned 
German Dr. 8CJlUJS8LK]i ^.^ives wonderful results. jVo need of doctors. 

.Simple application. Everybody can cure himself by relcrenco to the 
Guidebook. Immense .saving: of time and money Medicines from I? \ to 
1000 X of the hijijhest potentiality prepared in our Fharnaaey, macliinery 
worked by B. power. Remedies fresli and cheapest. Guides (particulars 
& price lists free) iu Bn;;lish, Hindi, Marathi A: Gujrati Re. 1-8-0 each. 

Postage As. 7. 

J. P. PANDIT & CO., Baroda. 


;X‘ differential calculus /"7" 

J .onaon t Kualaluniiinr. 

By O. B. MITRA, M. A. 

"......This book can safely bo placed in the hands of .students, who aim at a liigh prohcieDcy in 

'iHerential Calculus ’’ 

-If. LOUIS VEON. /W- of Math., Loyola College, Madkas- 

BASU MITRA dt Co., 24, Chakrabere Road, South, Bhowanipur, Calcutta 


-•.THE VEDANTA SUTRASp-^siu 


lARAYANA WITH THE COMMENTARY OP BALADEVA (Qovinda Bhathya) 

com EDmO^^IMSABLB TO STUDENTS OF 


Pried 

Toll 


ES FOURfliEE Only ; Postaces and Packing Bs. Ir4. . 
qCtjke Sacipd Boo^pf the Sindna Series of, the Panini Office). 



CONFIDENCE 



IS A WORTHWHILE ASSET IN BUSINESS HUILDIKO, niE SUCCESS THAT lUS^ 
ATTAINE1» HINDUSTHAN'S EFB'OKTS TO SERVE THE HUBTJC HAS ITS ORIGIN IN 

PUBLIC CONFIpENCE 

ITS YEARS OF 

Efficient Management, Fair Dealings, Prompt Settlement 
or Ci.AiMs Liberal Terms, ENTH:Rr»RrsE, Judicious Reserves, 
Sound Investments, Huge Assets and Useful Service 

HAS CREATED PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 

7he following figures will convince you t 

New Business Bonus ' 

VYAl THOUSAND, J*ER YEAH 

(Kxceeds) Endowment Rs. 23 

Rs. 2,50,00,000 On Whole Life Rs. 25 

Hindusthan Co-Operative Insurance Society, Ltd. 


Head Office: HINDUSTHAN BLDGS., CALCUTTA. 
Branches: BOMBAY, DBr.Hr, PATNA. MADINAS. 


N. SARKER, Gen. Manager. 
Olfws : AT.L OVER INDIA & BAST. 



M. B. Sirkar & Sons 

Son & Grandsons of Late B. Sirkar 


MANUFACTURING /EWELLERS. 

Dealers in Quiaea (22‘Ci.) Gold only. 

124 & 124/1, Bow-Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Telephone*:— B. B. 1761. Telegram*:— Brilliants 

Bocently separated from my brothers, with 30 years’ experience, I have 
started the above-named Jewellery shop. All sorts of Oennine Jewelleries, 
various kinds of Guinea-Ootd Ornaments and Silver Ware in. stock 
for sale. Yonr sympathy, co-operation and trial earnestly solicited. 

Old gold and silver exchanged with new ornaments. 

Catalogue free on application. 
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' /itf'tbiepif^c^y! 10fe;pl«toi%ij^!^ ... 

• An Gfipypfbp««ii|^ii nf CnlPiir Dpopfiltlpfii from 
the csurliest time to ^h« nr^idcjtc of the^ J9ih Cen^: 120 
cotoured pUte^ setecfied by Bonert ^ . Ks. 48/ 12/^ 

. GoYdamlthf of JItoly j Compil^ from the pwblished 
papers, rKwes and other materials collected by the late 
Sydney Churchill . Rs. 65/- 

Miisleal InotrameiiUi Hlotorki Raro And 
Uniciua: 48 full page colour plates, by Hipkins, , 83/6/*^ 
Paaaant Arf In Europe: 100 plates in colour and 
32 in black and white, all guarded; folio, bucktam: by 
Bossert Rs. 141/12/- 

, Barook'^Goesettl ( in four seperate Volumes; Vol. 

1 — Italian sculptors : 72 plates and 43 illus. in the text: 
Vol. II Italian sculptors; 60 plates and 37 illus in the text 
Vol. HI — German sculptors: 83 plates and 50 illus. in the 
text; vol. IV— French and Dutch sculptors; 80 plates and 
31 illus. in the text; bound in quarter Vellum, an board 
sides and gilt tops ) by A. E. Brinckmann; director of Art 
History Institute, University of cologne. Rs. 240/* 

. Universal Art Sarlei in 16 Vole. ; may be had 

seperately— ( 1 ) Landscape Painting voK I, Cioito to 
Turner, 107 illus*— by Lewis Hind. 25/8/- (2) do vol. 2, 
Constable to the present day, I07illus— by do. 25/8/- (3) 
Sculpture of Today— Vol, 2, Continent of Europe, 93 
illus— by Kinetone Parkes, Rs. 25/8/- ( 4 ) Advertise- 
ment Design, J44 illus— by Gossop. Rs. 24/- { 5") 
Modern English Architecture— 82 illus- — by Marriott; 
Rs. 22/S/- (6) Oil Painting— 6 1 illus— by Harrold 
Speed; Rs. 22/8/- ( 7 ) Design and Tradition — 288 

illus— by Amor Fepp; , Rs. 25/8/- ( 8 ) The Art of 

Illustration — 105 Hlus — by Edmund Sullivan; R$. 25/8/- 
(9“) The Art of Town Planning— 78 illus; by Lanchester; 
Rs. 22/8/- (10) The Art of Decorative Painting— 69 
illus— by Walter Bayes; Rs, 24/- (II) The Art of 
The Miniature Painting — 91 illUs. by Williamson Er 

Buckman; Rs 24/- (12) Caricature— 114 iltus. by 
Ashby; 24/- (13) The Art of Carved Scutpturt Vo^. I, 
Western Europe, America tr Japan 71 illus by Kmc ton 
Parkes; 25/8/* (14) do-^^l. 2, Central fe^NorAem 
Eufopc*70 Utils do, fts. 25/8/- (15) The Art pf Stlll- 
Ufe t>amtinii^ 85tllbs:by (16)‘Art 

of Water ColoMt PikMng*^2 illus, by Lintott; ■ 

> ( Egyi^.And, the inegr 1^ . 

Gra^eo-Rdmtit, Chrtsiiiih^- Byzafttyne^ | 

jqbeGotl^ i!|iftaiaance * arid Isianf, ) 


' HMviirir 

sctperjatie figures ■ reprodit^' plikrtcw* > 

Alexa»)der Kenncdey, ''' ' >V 
Dop6r»tloii of Houpppi 56 iitui**t 9 y'£dithV^ar^'^i 
Og|den iCodmarv, 'n'. \ 

Alttfip ways at Bulfdlrift/ 120 drawings;!;^ • 

Lamprey, ' : ‘ ^ - ' 

Mlnyta Skatohaa 

page illus. ) by Hansel Kaufmann, Rs. v 

Baaaty af:tha Famala (48 stuciii^.,«^ 

critical annotations; indispensible fer artists who canre^^ 
maintain a living model ) by Park 6 - Gregory, Ra, 

Art aa Cxfierlanea ( 9 Hlus ) by John 

R*. 

Tha Matlan Riotura Cameramaa ( 54 illus, 

by Lute. ' , ' ■ 

Mfehaal Aapala ( 128 reproduction ) by ' Romelr^^ 
Rolland, Rs. 3/^;^ 

Literature T 

Coll*et*d N,v»la and atartaa of M*«^k; 4 
asant aditad A translated by Ernest 

R«. 5ii^; 

Starna’a tha LIfa . A Ofilitlana of Ti>ia4att^ 
Shandy, Ganttaman (original & unabridjed^^' 



R*-6/*-J 

Leva Threugheut the Ages ( 

70 stories &■ 

Countries ) edited by Robert Lynd 


Famous Animal Stories oditod by ThQmgijii((r^l 

Seton 

Rs.-d/fia 

Groat Fables of All Nations edited by Manedi/a 

Komroff 



Croat Short Sterloa of tho World odltOfl'.^^l 
CUrk 6- Leiber. R*. 

Groat Short Blographloa of Anelant TlnHfi-^ 
oditod by Barrett Clark, P* 

Do of Modorn Timoo edited by do, R». 

Groat Oataotiya Storioa of.lha Wgirld atSdafe 

by Lewis Frendij X*. 

Indian Talaa by Rudyard Kiftfing, Rs. 

World ’a Boat Hamoor edited by Carolyn WdHii’S 

Ri. 

Craam of Tha Joatara edited bj^ Hmta/, tU. 9pi| 
A Santfmental Jonrnay ThrattsH F-anoai ' 

Italy (Ofiffnal &• ui^afcfW|ld )'. % UueerwiiStBhii^ 

R*.^f 

, dahn M.latiato» by ClwifWplw Morley, Rs. 
•armlMli ( imrodugdm by Hav^eefc ERis ) fair'.'; 

. (sWatd’VhamdiM^^ guriPh " ' 



of IVl9rl« by 

waiting Madame Carapan, 13/8)' 

Tb# Domanoes of Hormait .MofvUlo (Typee^ 
Omoo, Mardi, Moby Dick. , WJte Jack<tt, ISraK Potter . 
$' Redburn Complete In one Vol ; 7 illus, in colour ) 

. fe. 13/8/. 

Loaves of Grass by Walt Whitn\an 1 1/4/. 

Pioturo of Dorian GfOjf. ( an edition vyhich is 
diff^rv-ni ) by Oscar Wilde, 4/14/. 

Littio Soa Dogs 4k Othor Talas of Childhood 

( colour illus. by Lane foster ) by Anatole France, 5/10/. 

Talas of Mystary d. Imagination (31 plates 
of which 8 are in colour, de luxe boxed edition ) by 
Edgar Allan Poe, 18/12/. 

WarHoro At Holgalandt An Enamy of the 
gaopio and Ghosts ( in one vol. ) by Ibsen 1/3/. 
Tho' Bfsthsrs Karamaxov ( 2 vols. ) by 
Dostoevsky, 3/. 

History of Classleal Grsok Litsratoro by 
Pf cf Sinclair, 9/6/. 

History of La tar Groak LItarature by Prof 
Wright, 9/6/ 

History of Lator Latin LItoraturo by Profs. 
Sinclair & Wright. . 9/6/' ^ 

* Tbo King’s English by H. W. &• F. G* Fowler i 

Rs.4/8/. ‘ 

Light A. Homorous Vsrss oompllsd 4 

edited by-Prof Lilian Cinnett, Rs. 1/8/. 

famous Storlas of FI va Csn^u Has (90 stories 
fram Chancer to Shaw and Conrad ) edited by Hugh 
Walpole 6* Wilfred Partington, Rs* 7/14/. • 

Ssvan Fambtts Novals ( Food of The Gods, In 

The Days of the Comet, Island of Dr. Morean, The war 
of ilia worlds, First man In The Moon, The Invisible 
Man fi-Time Machine Complete in one VoL ) by H. G. * 
•Wells, 

, English Litoratura During Tha Last Half 
Ckntvry by Prof Cunliffe, 8s- 7/8/ 

Complata Navala of Guy do Maupassant 


< in one vol. ) 

Bast Known Worifoof l^on 

Do Pol 

Do Voltaire 

Do O50F Wilde 


.Rs. 4/8/. 
. Rs, 3/'. 
Rs. 3/. 
Rs. 3/ 

Rs. 3/ 


tho Gonooiogy of IVIoraloi' PoiWNUi 4 f^oun- 

‘ 'teidsbyDo, ' , • . ‘ 5/tOJ. 

: / TdiriHght of Tho tdoloty Do, .. ^ 

Th# Caso of Wgghsr by Do, " * ; . * 

, Philosophy of Solfltosa ( 3.irt oni vplj Ph'The- 
lmproyatnentof Tha unchostandlng, Thd Blbt^ fc; This, ' 
Correspondence) SL l2/> 

>• Kingdoiti of God by Tolstoi,' ' Rs. 6/6/' 

. Eduostlon 4 Tho Good Lifo by .Rus9eli» 5/iO/ 

, Rdligion of |Vlan by 

, World's Living Raltgfon by Huhie. 5/ 10/. 

. Yogio 4 Vsdio Cultu^i by Ot. Muibagaii, 3/10/' 
Growth of Tho Mind ( an jhtrpduciion to OiUd 
psychology,) by Prof Koffka, , , ilN' 

, Nature sf Irttslligsno# by ^of. "ThiifstbAt, 7/14/* 
Judgement 4 Reasoning in TheChKdby Prof. 
Piaget, , j, , 7/14/' 

. Wit & Its Relation To The Uneofttcious. by Freud, 9/6/. 

. Problems of N<-arosis < a book of cate histories ) by 
Adler, . ^/6/' 

I. Individual Psychology by Adler 13/8/. 

. Psychologroal Types by Jung. 18/12/- 

1, Psychology of the Unconscious by Jung, 18/12/. 

1 . Depths of the Soul by Shekel, 4/ I4;V 

>. Disguise! of Love by Stckcl, 4/14/. 


UlSgUlsei ui u/ i 

Man ^ His Becoming ( according to th? Vi^danta ) by 
Rene Guenon, 

Outline of Abnormal Psychology by Wm. Mcdougail . 

18/12/'' ' 

Elements of scientific Psychology by Knight Dunlap, 10/8/ 
Mysticism, Freudianism 6- Scientific Psychology by Do 

4/8/. 

Old & New Viewpoints In Psychdlogy by Do, , 4/8/- 
Behaviourism by Watson, 9/6/- 

The World of Colour ( colour psychology with regard ' 

to painting, photography, illumination ^ architecture, 
fully illustrated ) by David Katz, 9/6/. 

. A young Girrs Diary ( prefaced by Freud ) 9/6/. 

Principles of Gcstali Psychology by Prof. Koffka 15/8/- 

Science 

Signals From The Star by George Hale, hony. director 
of Ml.' Wilson Observatory, 6/- 

Beyond The Milky Way by Do, 4/14-'. ^ 

Science 6- Religion by Thompson, Eddington, Haldane 
Malinowski, D.-an Inge, Julian Huxly afid 6 others, 5/4/. 
Cosmic Evolution (scientific mat:;rialism & religious idealism , 
are fundamentally incompatible ) by John Booding f^. ; 
D, ' 1^/8/' 

The Universe Around us by Sir James Jean$, 1 9/6/- 
Exploring The Universe ( the incredibly discoveries of 
recent science ) by Hemhaw Ward,, ’ f IO/8< /- ; 

Siudies in The Literature of Natural Science^. ( k history - 
of ideals during the last 130 years ) by Julian Drajohman ; 

' . 12/- 

Microbe Hunters by Paul Kruif . o/ioV ' 

Inside The Atom by John Langdon Davjcs, 1; ' " 

.GhemicaJ Magic by John Uppy» ^ t 


Philosophy 4 Psychology 

8«l*€t(on« from Owart** edited by Prof. ■' 

Eaton, / 

Cte CANT edited by Prof. Greeric f^,3/l2/'> 

;; Do ' HUME edited by Ptof. Hendd/^ 3/ lit/*' 

Do ARISTOTLLE edited 1^ Prof.'- 5/12/- 

I' D«wn of Coy 


. The ^fit wifi ^fTofal ^opoly, ^ 

du ontin, Riissi* fr Mtuftjo ) by AntWj: Ztetibk#-. | 
• Indlen E«momt<s (, 2 vols. 5 by V. p. iWe , ; .mr | 
ttlkf'wjih. Mv^IkA ^ i : Vy-W i 

i,:. Prt», ^ IBortwiSHrf*' of. -Ik- 




6. ' %yoWiti 'by p4!iwys Greenwood/ . 916 }: 




7, 

8. 

10. 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14 . 

16. 


1. 

2. 

3 . 

4 . 


6 . 

I 

! 

! 

0. 

11 . 

12 . 


. Tbc r^aaS OlcUtdiihib by floy' 7/i4jf 

^rman/s Secret, Armaments by Helmut Klou, 3/42/. 
The Pisarmament Peadlock by Wheder*BinrHitt/ 9^ 
, Kcmmerer on M^ey-ihe author is known a$ the ''money 
doctor of the world, 

.Unbalanced Budgets ( a study of the financial criiis in 
15 countries ) by Dalton, Reedman, Huglies & Leaning/ 

Sterling- DoIlar^Franc Tangle by Paul Fin 2 ig, ijlo 
Wl Roosevelt Succeed by Fenner Brqckway; 4/8/- 
The Coming American Revolution by George Soule, 

ia; .j . . 7/14/- 

Wcrld Airways-why not ? ( report of a Committee set 
up by "Essential News" & "Week end Review" to 
examine the. possibility of a world air transport ‘Service 
& the abolition of aerial warfare ) /l^/' 

About Russia 

Nationalism In The Soviet union by bans Kohn, 51 tO/- 

Religion ^ Communism byJulms Hecker, 6/6/- 

Soviet LivraiureT 4 924 — 1934) by Bleb5truvc, 6/6/- 
Soviet Russia Fights Neurosis by Dr. Frankwood 
Williams, 5/10/. 

Marxism &■ Modern Thought by Bukharin, Debonn, 
Uranovski ^ Tiumenev; preface by Gorh, 9/6/- 

Hisiory of the Russian Rsvolulioi'i ( complete in 1 vol) 
by Leon Trotsky 7/14/- 

Soviet Russia Fights Crime by Lenka Ko'rbcr. 7/14/- 

Woman In Soviet Russia ( 24 plates ) by Dr. Fannina 
Halle 13/8/- 

I Worked For The Soviet by Countess Alexandra 
Tolstoy, 7/14/ 


Six Soviet Plays edited by Eugene Lyons and 
tion by Elmer Rice, 

The U. S. S. R, Handbook ( editors; 
Sokolnikoff, Yanson and Troitsky ) 

The New Soviet Library, each Ks. 


introduc- 
5/10/- 
Louis Segal, 
11/4,'- 
2/10/- (a) Health 


Dr. 


1 . 


Protection In The U. S. S. R. by Semashko ( b ) Soviet 
Theatre; 36 plaus; by Markov ( c ) Poragn Trade by 
Yanson (d) United Transport System of The U. S. S. R. 
by Tverskoi (e) Science ahd Educaiion in the U. S. S. R 
by Pinkcvich (f) Supply and Trade in the U. S. S. R, by 
Nodel. 

Physical Culture 

Books By U^cle Bob: — Care of Hair, Care of 
Teeth, Care of Eyes, Srengthen Wrists & Fingers, siren- 
ghten Nerves. Stregthen The Back, Strenthen Ih.; Lungs 
Strengthen Heart, Cure stuttering and Stammering. Cure 
Constipation, Cure Indigestion, Devv'lop The Arm, Deve- 
lop The Leg, Insomnia and Its T’reatm.'nt, V.-iricose Veins 
and Their Treatmenis, Keep Fit, Keep liver Healthy, Put 
on Flesh, Reduce Weight, Physical Culture For Beginners, 
Simple Diet. Improve Circulation, Everyday Ailmenu and 
Acd^nts; Knock-k'necs and Bow-Legs. 

Each As. nine only. For a single book send "/1 0/3 
in postage stamps. Postage free for fojur copies at a time. 
My System (120 illus. ) by Muller, 2/1^- 

S o For Uldifcs ( 160 illbs. ) by Do 2/10/- 

o For Children ( 74illus ) by Do,> 2/ 1(4/- 

My3r«ftthii5g System ( 52 iHus3 by Do, . 2,'I0/- 

Oatly ‘Five ^ wiilps and 4 ebarts ) by Do, 2j 10/- 

Eirors iTl^t Cpss Deoisibns ( or blunders of boxers 
.a4illt«3by C. Rose; , .1/2/- 

Trjplis of&lf-defenceT 40 illus ) by Collingride, 1/3/* 
Cti^'plete Science pf ( ?£) full page photo-* 

•by^ Hackenschm)^^^ ' 2/40/^ 

(54 "fulLpage photographs) JbJ. 

2/18/- '■ 

V Muscles (64 illus) by 
.3n 


2 ; 

B: 

4. 

A- 

6. 

TV* 




Horizontal Bar T 3S ilktl ) by C|b; , 
Text Book on Swimming ( 37 tlfus 


luCI, 


4 . 

5. 

6. 


7 . 

8 . 


10 , 


11 . 




2/18A 

the ' editor 


ilhis ) by Jtbez Woll 

■ . U2lf‘ 

History^ Bio^aiMty 

1. Diary of Tolstoy^a , Wife, ,/ '■ 7/i4A 

2 . ’ Sir Jam*ss Barrie ( 40 tllus. ) by Hamm^ton ’ lUjr 
3* My Early Life (28 illus ) fay the Rt. Hon. Winstjoit Cbij‘r 

chill 

Anaiote France : (he degenerailoni>f a 'great; 

Prof. Barry Cfeff, . . , . tw/ 

Rasputin ( 13 illus ) by Prince 'Felex Yoiiibuppff; \ 

Viciof Hugo (Character, works and the qucstidriabk 
rernanticiim of which he was the priest ) by .Frof..Vy^, 1 
Giese, . 

Samuel Pepys ; his life 6- character ( 16 illus. ) bydohib* - 
Drink water, 

Son of the Morning ( the story of Nietzsche's unrequ'iw ■ 
love for Cosima aWgner and its tragic ending and shows." 
how it permanently influenced his philosophy) by Edwai^ 
O'bncn. . 

Turning Points in History ( 32 illus. ) by the Earl of 
Biricnhead, ' ' 

The March of Civilization (-beginnings, ancienf' orieiHat 
Graeco-Roman, new Oriental, Medieval, readjustment, 
early modern, revolution and the contemporary ; 1$ 
maps and illus. in colour and 409 maps and illus ?n 
black and white ) by Prof. Wrench, • 9/6/.- 

A history of the Jewish people ( 1st voL—Maccabean ai^d 
including new testament times ; 2nd vol. - -Babylonian 
Persian and Greek periods ; with maps and chart, 
reR'.r^nces and index) by Profs. Peggs artd Kent, 12/*’ 

12 . Pilsudski and Poland by Landean \5!r 

13 . The South American Series Those Who wish to galr^ 

some idea of the march of progress in these Countries 
cannot do b.^tttr than study this admirable senes. Tlicy 
hav<f b«."tn ireand from every angle— topography, natural 
products, history, tradition, culture, the people and their 
mode cf living, Commercial and international and enters 
prises and indasiries. Every author is an eminent scholar 
and has first hand Knowledge of the Country he has 
dwelt upon. Price of each Volume 14/- only; May. 
be hade; s<>peratcly. / 

I. Central America C Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costal ' 
Rica, Honduras, Panama and Salvador; 24 iflus. ) 6y ' 
Kosbel. II. Mexico ( 64 illus. ) by Enock. -111. Paraguay 
( 32 iliub. ) by KVbel. IV. Uruguay ( 55 illus) by ^ 
Ko’-bel. V Bolivia ( 62 illus ) by Wall. Vl. Brazil . 

I 36 illus, ) by Denis. VII. Venezuela ( 36 ilfui ) 
by Dalton. Vlll. Argentina ( 64 illus. ) by Hirst IX Pecn 
( 72 illus. ) by Enock. 

14. Pageant of Chines Hisiorv ( from 3000 B. C. t6* 'the - 
establishment of the republique ) by Elizabeth "See^ar ' 

6/6/r 

16 . Tlie Vatican ( ajiisioty cf the papal reign frdm to . 

very b.^ginning ) by George Sc- Ides, I 

Us. The Man of ihf Renaissance (SavofW^rola, MacfoiavjBlH 
Casiiglionc', Areiino; 16 plates) by Ralph Roeder, 1 1^/4// . 

17. .A History of Modern Culture ( 2 vois. ) by Prof. Prese- 
rved Smith, 18/12/- 

10, Alexander The Great (the book possesses a rare meri^- 
tlic ability to rhake one., iisagreet 8 plates ) by Pref. 

F. A. Wnghr, ^ ^ 7/14/- 

19. Mrs. Annie Besant ( 8 plates ) by Theodore Besterman 

'7/14/- 

20 . A History of Exploration ( 24 plates and 36 maps ) 

by 5if Perpy Syl^i. .... 18/12/- 

91\ The Making <rf The Modern Jew by Milton Sfeinbere, 

? V V V . V ' : ^ . 6/6/- 

3/- 

23, Criatt ' ‘4 ko<K(s .f.om 

. - . across ihe Adasuic ) 

■ ^ ParkTi ^ 


— X^MAS'BARaAiNs-OPrEli ' ' 

The folhming will be supplied le»s 25% if your order 'teachfs u$ he/orc 3i%st JfiM'. 

1. Living PhiloMghiM ( Personal beliefs of Einstein, Inge, Adams, Krutch, Millikan, Dreisser, Murirford, Russell, Keith, 
Nansen, Jeans, Belloc, Webb, Edman, Haldane, Dewey, Wells, Mencken, Petefkiti, Babbit & Hu Shih-; portrWt &• 
biographical notes of every author ) Rs. 10/' 2, Book of Maeriogo I modoro morrlogO' aa 000^ by 
Keyserling, Ellis, Mann, Tagore, Jung, Adler. Kretschmer, Wasserman &■ 16 others : P>s. 4/' 3. Cooiraet 
Bridge Bluo Book : 1933 by Culbertson Rs. 4/8/- 4. World's Boat Eoaaya edited by Pritchard Rs. 6/6/' 
B. World's Boat Poams edited by Doren 6- Upolla Rs. 6/6/' 6. Roosovolt«4 Hlo Amoriga by Barnard 
FayRs. 7/14/' T. Student’s Text Book of Astrology by the editor ofModeth Astrology Rs. 7/b/' ,;3 The 
Sixth Sense ( a physleal explanation, of olairvoyance, telepathy, hypnotism, droams ate ) by 
Joseph Sinel Rs. 4/8/' 9. Witch Hunting A Witch Trials { illustrated A indexed ) by L’ Estrange 
Ewen Ks. 15/12/- 10. Isadora Duncan’s Russian Days A. Her Last years In Franco by Duhean &• 
Me Dougall Rs. 11/4/- 10. Divorde As I Sec It by Bertrand Russell, K C, Wells, Warwick Daeping, 
Fannie Hurat, Andre Maurojs, Rebecca West 6- Feuchtwanger PvS. 2/10/- 12* Sacred Fire ( a Oci«i|llctc 
survey cf sex In religion) by Goldberg BvS 18/12/^ 13. Case For Sterilization ( Is It permancAt 7 
Will It improve the race 7 Does it Intsrfere with normal sexual funotiona 7 will It reduce 
ineenity, , degeneracy A feeble-mindedness 7 ) by Leon 6r- Whitney Rs. 6/6/- f4. Cconomio A Social 
Aspects of Crime In India by Bijoysankar Haikcrwal ; prefaced by Radhakamal Mukerji Ks. 7/8/- 16. Modern 
Theerles A Forms ef Industrial Organization by Cole Rc. 1/2/- 16‘ Revolt of The Masses by 
Ortega Gassett Rs. 6/6/- 17. The Economlo System by Cole As. /12/- 18. Blook Cutting A Print 
Making By Hand by Margaret Dobson. A, R. E. Rs, 9/6/- 19. Weight Lifting Made Easy by Pullum 
Rs. 3/12/- 20. Boxing As A Fine Art by Georges Carpentier Rs. 2/10/- 21. Handbook of Institutions 
for the scientific study of international relations: League of Nations Publication Rs. 2/10/- 22. Paris Salons, Cafes 
A Studios an intimate picture of the noted A notorious In Paris ) by Sisely Huddleston Rs. 5/10/- 23. 
business Books by Herbert Casson (1) How A Traveller Car Get more orders (2) How to Get promoion (3) How to 
keep customers (4) What we Fmployets can do (5) How to make a speech r6) How foreman Reduce costs 
(7) Whai a chamber of commcrc3 can do (8) Twenty tips to Shop Assistants— each As, -/1 2/- (8) Tips on window 
Display Re. 1/14/- (9) Looking on the Bright Side Rs. 2/10/- (10) Branch Shop Manager's book (11) Twelve Worst mistakes 
in business (12) Mor? Net Profits (13) Courtesy in business (14) Will Power in Business (15) Selling by Showmanship 
(16) Yourjfmcmory (17) Creative Thinkers (18) Thinking in business (19) Creative salesmanship (20) Selling More 
Life Insurance-^ach Rs. 3/12/- 24. Mail Order Made Easy by Max Rittjnberg 3/ 12/- 26. Staff Training 
In Department Stores by Dorothy Pendleton, former training Supervisor Harrod Ltd London and Educational Direetor 
the Hub, Baltimore. America Rs. 4/8/- 26. Theodore Roosevelt ( hitherto Roosevelt biographies have been in 

die nature of hero-worship, but here the author deals with facts whether favourable or unfavourable to the man ) by 

Welter Me cab Rs. 10/8/- 27. African Drums ( African beauty contest, some excuse for the harem, phalanx dance, native 
marriage 6" birth customs and many oth^r weird facts; 8 ilius ) by Pulesion 11/4/- 26 New Werlds To Cooguef, 
(Inca gold. Virgin ghosts, the place where the sun is tied, Crusoe's island and many other incredible facts; 69 illus) by 
Richard Halliburton Rs. 12/- 29. Through Wildcat Africa ( 20 illua. ) by Ratcliffe Holmes. Rs. 12/' Sb. 
Jungle Weya { foreat paople, mountain peopla Cannibala etc, 33 illua ) by Seabrook R|, 7/14/- 
31. Traval A Sport In Many Landa ( Alaski. African intenors & shores, New Zealand, Java, India. Burma 

Br. Columbia, Alberta, England and Miami, the magic city ; 59' illus ) by Major P. M. .Stewart. Rs* l5/i2/- 32. 

Mona Taloa of Many Cltloa (autobiography of one of the world's nnost famous singes I 40 illus,) by Isidore 
deLaraRs. 13/8/- 33 Mogle Land of Tha Maya ( a romantic narrative of coloutfbl Wtxico ihe land of the 
Maya Civilization ; 26 Illua) by Uvallin Puxby Rs. 9/6/- 34. Pparl Diver ( dnventuf iog ovef uodtf fouthern 
seas where love travels fast; 9 interesting illus. ) .by Berge and Lanier 7/14/^ 36. Spy A Counter Spfi (^velopmtntpf 
modern espinage) by Rowan 11/4/ 36. Herrera of Cayenne ( experience of a German as a French in 

Cayenn, the Capital of French Guiana ) by Karl Bartz Re, 4/8/- 37, Amhrloan lltuilon ( by a Britishtr ifiiankness but 
not with Malice ) by Collinson Owen Rs. 9/6/ - 3S. Lando af The Thundarbolt ( ittua ) by }-ord 12/- 


BASTBRN BOOKMAN 

31, GROSVENOB HOUSE 


. R 

tWtUftA 


WE ARE MANUEACTURERS OP 

HIGH GRADE STANDARDISED 

TINCTURES, Sprituous preparation' Patent 
& Proprietary Medicines, Surgical & Veterinary 
Instruments, Scientific apparatus & Chemicals, Toilet 
requisites & Food-stuff. 

Commercial Analysis of Shellac Minerals, Saltpetre, 
Ores, Oil, Water, etc. undertaken. 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN DRUGS, PATENT 
MEDICINES, FOOD-STUFFS, Etc. 


Phone— 4510 Cal. 
Orams-BHUTV. 


BUTTO KRISTO PAUL & Co,, Ltd. 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, CALCU'lTA. 


QUMARESH 

It 1ms estabhshpd a unique reputation for cuiio^^ Liver 
troubles in infants and adults alike. Tt is a purely 
.vegetable product, with iOO per ceut indigenous herbs. 
Positive effects have been n3corded in Intestinal troubles 
during dentition ; Hepatic obstruction; Hummer Diarrhea; 
Worm conditions; A nm^bic Dysentery ; Post-natal anorexia 
and gastro-intestinal troubles after child-birth. Qumaresh 
is a wonderful tonic after severe acute diseases. 


SHOTHANOL 

The latest discovery in tlip indijk^enou.s drug 
world which is the greatest heli) to the PhysiL ians 
to flight out Bori Beri, and epidemic dropsy. 
It is of pai'ticular benelit in dropsy, asmtes with 
weakness of heart, highly efficaeious in Jaundice. 
(Edema aind ftoneral Anasarcia. Testimonials from 
all parts of the country have been received 
eulogising the unfailing efficacy of “SHOTHANOL.” 
Samples with literature is at your disposal 


RHITOOL 

To correct all functional disturbances of 
Menstruation 

Invaluiiblo in DysmenovrlKBi, Amenqrrhoja, 
Menonhasfia and Sterility. Positive in ew*i 
dose. Ad'ipted and prescribed by tlie leajlina 
(/ynii'colo}ristR. . ' ■’ 

Literature and samples to the profession 
on application. 


THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, SALKIA, HOWRAH, 

'OR 

Rppresentatives : , , ' 

THE INTERNATIONAL SURGICAL ia.. 

Sandhurst Road, Girgsum, BOMBAY. 4 


pnsc of flic Oiiisflan Power 

in India 

Second Edition, Revised and Illustrated. 

A Big Volume of 1011-f-xvi pages of about the size of The Modern Review. 

With 120 Illustrations and Four ’Maps 

The Portrait of Sivaji. in colours, is from an old painting in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 

Sfouf Cloth Binding Strong Pictorial Jacket 

PRICE RUPEES 15/- ; POSTAGE AND PACKING Rs. 1-8 
PER V.P.P. Rs. 16-12. 

Has been praised in The Tribune, The Hindu, The Hindustan Review, The Indian 
Literary Review, The Sind Observer, The Indian Review, and The Mysore 
Economic Journai, The Modern Review, The Young Builder, The 
Daily Herald, The People, India and the World, The Leader, 

Unity (of America), The Christian Register (of America), 

The Servant of India, and The Jaoan Chronicle. 

Dr. Rajanikanfa Das, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 

Special Economist, Inlernational Labour Office, League of Nations : Formerly Lecturer in Economics, 
New York Vnirersity : Sometime Special Agent, Department of Labour, United States OovernmenU 

PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 

Price Rs 3. Postage Extra. 

The Times of India, May 26, 1931 : — 

“ it is tlio tirst systematic attempt to brint? tojjether all the available information 

on the subject of plantation labour and as siudi this book ou^fht to find a place on the* shelf of every 
serious student of the Indian labour problem, 

To be had of— The Modern Review Office, Calcutta 

flUSSOLINI AND TDC CULI Of IfALIAN YOilTD 

An aposidon based on (he speeches ol Dcntta nnssailnl 

By P. N. KOY, Lecturer in Italian at the University of Calcutta 
Prof. Boy is a fine scbolar and has interpreted the Italian Superman from a study 
of original material. The Mysore Economic Journal says : 

“ A study of jVfussoliiii, the sabre rattling exponent of Fascism, is attempted by Mr. 
Boy c>n the basis on the dictator’s numerous speeches. Whatever Mussolini’s failures may 
be, he rejuvenated Itdly which was crumbling to pieces after the agony of a prolonged war. 
His new cult infused confidence and gained the allegiance pf Italian patriots who were keen 
on saving the gl'^ry of Italia from the dust of imminent and destructive civil warfare. 
This book gives Mussolini’s own interpretations of Fascism, which the author has carefully 
compiled and edited for the benefit of Indian readers who are anxious to team something 
about the masterful matter of the Italy of to-day. The book is' well illustrated with appro- 
pfiate pictures of the many-sided activities of the Duee in his native country.” 

Profusely Illuatrated. Cloth Gilt with Jacket, Price Rt. 3-8 only Postage extra. 

^ I’HE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCUTTA 



A Gfft' 


Which is Never old 

HINDUSTHAN 

Gramophone and Records. 

Portable Model No. 105 
Single Spring with 
automatic Brake and 
Metal Diaphragm 
Sound Box Complete 
Rs. 45. 

Col. Rexin: Rs. 47-8. 

HINDUSTHAN 

64 Akrur Dutt Lane :z Calcutta 



• 

Illustrated Gatalogti^ 
sent free .on request. 



JUST 


READY 


HINDUSTHAN 

YEAR BOOK 1936 

AND WHO’S WHO 

An Indispensable Reference book 
for all 

This yoar-liook covers facts and fifrures of 
univeisal' importance. Statistics of Koveriiment. 
latest news, wealth, income-tax. niininms manufac- 
tures. ti-adc and commerce. Shippiun and railroads. 
Politics and Public alTaiis, Sporting Recoids, 
unequalled in its scope and accuracy <iu(l aljly 
edited. 

A mine of information for every man and 
woman. 

The book also contains the complete summary 
of the Government of India Act 1935. 

Complete Statistics of Health, Trade, Education, 
Railways, Banks, and Full Records of Sports, 
Aviations, Games etc. etc. 

BEST REFERENCE BOOK FOR STUDENTS, 

PUBLICISTS, INTELLIGENT MEN & WOMEN 
Price As. 12 only 


BEST ALL-INDIA DIARY 

EVERYMAN’S DIARY 
1936 

AN UNIVKKSAJ. DT.VKY FOR ALL INDIA-^An' 
np-to-date diary with many usiduJ iaforniatioas^ 
suL'Ii as poFxilalion of India and AV'^qrld. RaiiwayOi 
Cities, [nfoiiie ta.x table. iiioasurevS, weights, Hoiidaya,.: 
I Inton^st Tallies. President's, Kings, Tinao' 
I )i Heron lies of tlie World. J^iper Sizea and many 
otih'r useful itfiniH, Also helpful forms, such ad 
Addresses, things lent & borrerwed, memomda, 
etc. 

i 500 pp. ' I Price As. 12 1 

S. ,M. SEN’S 

ELEMENTS OF 

LIFE ASSURANCE 

Price Re. 1-4-0 

T. DUTT’S 

WHAT A LIFE ASSURANCE 
AGENT SHOULD KNOW 

Price Re. 1-8-0 


n. C. SARKAR A SONS UR. 


15, College Square.* CALCUTTA. 




ECONOMIC JEWELLERY WORKS 

JEWELUIIS.C0LDISI1.VEPSMITHS lO.CHOWRIHCNEE P0«D. CALCUTTA 


All kinds of Ornoments are made by us and Guinea Gold only is used in their making. We also 
purchase gold and silver, or if desired new ornaments can be made for the Customers with them. 

CATALOGUES ALE SU\T OX RKi,Wh:ST 


ENDI CHAODAR 

Best for winter, I’lire-Silky, not a tliread 

of Cotton is mixed. Soft and superior (piahly. Many 
appreciated. Pric.e Ks. 0- per p.air (Oyds'^ U yd.s.) 
I>0st tree. Money refunded, if unapproved. 

GIRSON KNITTING WORKS 

lUDMIANA. 

“Tho Eudi Cliaddar widt h you supplied at your 
earliest convenience reached me to my enlire 
atitisfaetion. And J hope, that, whoever will order 
of tlio same from your firm will he <iuite t‘ati.‘<tit‘d 
with the quality of the «amo cloth.” 

* S/D. A. Mundu, B. S. & Co., Ltd. 

(Mirry Offkr: BIRMlTRAl^f tKE 


N K MAZUMDAR fii CO 

BOAMEOPATHIC PHARHACI 

Head OlHce — 34, Clive Street Branches — 16f 
Bow Bazai’ Street ; 136A, Ashuto.sh Mukherjei 
Road, Calcutta 

MEDICINES 5 AND 6 PICE PER DRAM 

Fresh Medicines and Sundries at cheap rates 
Cholera and Family Box with 12, 24, 30, 48, 
60 and 104 phials of rnedictnes with dropper 
and i?uide, Ks. 2, 3, 3-8, 5-4, 6-6 and 10-14 
respectively. Postagjc Extra, ’Phone No. 2723, 
•'"alcutta. IVice list on applicatu)n. 


Health f Wealth !! Happiness fff 

Why snFf'er from Evil-lnck and misfortunes, (jet rid of the saruo snd onti^r the Oates of SuccOe'^s. 
Progress and Prosperity, hy using our World-renowned Talismani(.' Charm “Zincla Kai*amat,” original 
price Rs. 5, now ottered for Ks. 3 only. (Rondt Full Amount in Advance No V.F.P.) 

A p p I ;// 

The All-India Occult & Astrological Studio 

89, Kamhehir Street, ItOMHAY (/>) 


CHANCHALA AGARBATTIES (REGD.) 

(FINEST INCENSE STICKS IN THE MARKET) 

A Swadeshi product of unquestionable merit useful in prayers, festivities and social functions 
and for every day use. One quality and one price, Rs, 7~8~0 per Seer of 24 tolas. Postage extra. 

Money refunded if dissatisfied. KUNTALARANJANI WORKS,— Mysore, (S. India) 


••pride in production 

STEEL SAFES.CABINETS.G. I. a. M. S. TANKS, OIL DRUMS.ETG 


ifcNO YOUR inquiries; ~ 




GADAOHAR SHAW & SONS , 97. HARRISON R O A D , C A EC U f TA . j 

SUPPLlPHS TO GOVERNMENT. M U N 1C tpAL I T 1 1 S, RAILWAY S AN 0 T HROIX^HOUI iNDlA. 


free I ABSOLUTELY FREE II 

Rai Sahib Dr. K. C. Dass" 

Secrete of Happy Life 

' A booklet on Health, We^th & Prosperitx is 
be^g (Iven free : Apply to 








BOOKS ON YOGA 

Dr Mahendranath Sircar’s New Work 

EASTERN LIGHTS (A brief account of some phases of Life, Thought and 
Mysticism in India)— Contains the collection of lectures delivered in the principal 
centres of learning in Italy, France and Gcrniany. Rs 4 Or 8s. 

RABINDRANATH says : 

Your intensive readinj? of tho {?reat spiritual teachers of the j)resent-dciy India from Ram MoUan 

to Sri Aurobindo is extremely dolijfhtful. ft is clearly evident to me from your broad sympathies and 
clear insight expressed therein that the dignity of Man in the chapter of Cosmi>; Man is rightly 
apprehended by you ...” 

Sri Aurobindo’s New Works 

(1) LIGHTS ON yoga — Contains the (luiiit- 

ossoneo of Sri AurobindoV teachings on Yoga and 
its object. Re. 1-4 or 2s. 6d. 

Prabuddha Bharata writes : 

“ ‘iSurrender' is the very bee in Sri Aurohindo’s Inmnel. 

He shines niost beaiitifnlly when ho talks of this ” 

The Theosophist writes 

...C’cttaiiily tliis is a IjooL that is stimulative of increased 
olTort towards sclt-understanding, self -dedication and ioy in 
lealisation.” 

(2) THE RIDDLE OF THIS WORLD-SoIm. 

the riddle and exposes tlie inysterie.s of spiiltiial life. Develops the full 
possibilities of Sri Aurobiiidn’s Dynamic Yoga. Rs. 2 Of 6s. 

PLKASE ASK FOR Of'R VFir CATAUxiFK 

ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE 

65, COLLEGE STREET, CALCUTTA 



BOOKS ON INDIA 


1) Chanda (Rama Prasad) -The Tndo-Aryan Racc.s-~A Study of the origin of Indo-Aryan People and 

Institutions, 1916. ... ••• Rs. 10-0-0 

2) “Hindoos” including A (leneral Description of India, its xlovernmenl, Peiigion, manners, and customs; 

with a general outline of the History of Hindusthan with Illustrations From Drawings by AVilliam 
Westall 2 vols. 1847. ... ^ ^ ^ _ ... Rs. 10-5-0 

The Indian Annual Register (An annual digest of Public Atburs of India) Recording the nation’^ 
activities each year in matters Political, Fcouomic, Iiidusiriah Kdneational, Socdal etc. being issued 
in 2 six monthly volumes published Rs. 12-0-0 each year. Now we ottered for 19.T2 and 1033 
1 complete in -1 volumes ... — _ . ••• at Rs. S-0-0 

I 4) Mitva (Rajendra Tjala)~Indo-Aryans 2 voLs. Bound Half-Dalf. 1881. ... ... Ra. 22-8-0 

I .*>) Roxburgh (William) Flora Indiea; or descriptions of Indian Plants Half Calf, 1874 ... Rs. 15-0-0 

I 6) Selection from the Desmtehes, Memoranda, and other Papers relating to India of Wellington Kdited 
by S. J. ()wGn. 1880 Pub- 24,''s. Offered at ... ... * ... Rs. 10-5-0 

7) “Improve Your Game at Contract Bridge’^ by C. 0. Gregory— (An Indispensable Book on the 
eunject.) ... ••• ••• ••• •• Re. 1-0-0 

Besides above we Icmp (Jrienial Liieraii&es and other SecondJiand hooks on India rf- the East, 
Awlyto:-THB ORIENTAL BOOK DEPOT, 206, Cornwallis Street, Room 13, CALCUTTA 


± 



THE AVORLD-RENOWNED BOOK 

'TOE CUP DIVINE^^ 

OR 

Selected Thoughts From OMAR KHAYYAM: 

By Air. T. N. Tikkoo, u.a., A(;(^0!iQtant-GeDeral. 
Mancli St.’ito. Ronderiogs into Ea^dish Verso from 
the Hnlviivat of the ijrnriortal PersiaTi Poet. 

NO SCHOLAR SHOULD BE WITHOUT THIS BOOK. 

Highly reviewed by the Press. 

Ask for FREP] nes(Tii)tive Folder with copies 
of first (lass rcvi*^ws, extracts and testimonials 
received from well-known Poets. 

Price Re. 1'- per copy. Aconts Wanted. 
Detailed pricelist of int'*r(\sfinir i)ooks S(»nt ijnviFs. 
Get a Copy to-day & enjoy “THE CUP DIVINE” 
Publishers : -TRAKRU & CO., (M) 

Machchi Hatta St., LAHORE. (Pb) 

Diary 1936 

liI)-lo-dalo iiiformation ol pa^es, nice and 
wort 1 1 of havifj^^. 

Apply with .‘J annas j^osta^e sta?np. 

MADAN MANJORI PHARMACY 

177, Harrison Road, Calentta. 

Matchless Fudi Ohaddars. Diirahle, Siiperhno 
and of I’nro Silk apprieiated all over India Price 
\U. o-M per inir, si/r hxl} yds. 

f)e]ivery U'oci at yonr door. AFoncy joluiided if 
unapproved. 

SHIBBOO-MAL, SHADI-RAM 

Eiidi Chaddar Store, LUDHIANA. 


RIGHT OF TEHPLe ESTBY 

By Mr. P. CHIDAMBARAM PILLAI, B:A., B.L, 
M.L.A. (Travancore) Nagercoil. 

Price Re. 1 (Postage extra) 

"Modem Ueview' ; AFr. Pillai t^oes to tlie roo 
of the matter over the question of the “Right^' i 
temple entiT and F)y mu(‘h industry exposes th 
hollowness of the ckiins /< f caste-Tdindas to keer 
out any section of Ulie Hindus from public piaux* 

of worship. Ills bbok (xm tains much curiou 

information, specially about south Indian usai?* 
and his views are sane and healthy, and the boo!, 
treats exhaustively of the “Right” aspect of the 
subject 

"The Hohihay : The book ivS un 

doiibtedly an intellectual feast and is characterise! 
by a rt^markable measure of researcli. It is botl 
interesting and instriKUive, ea"h ('.harder containini; 
in a niit-slmll important and thougnl-provokinj; 
statements. 

Sir P. ( AVi/y, Caleu.lla : ‘“L'ho author’s ency- 
lopacdie knowh*dg(? of legal rioints as also of 
Sastri rules is sniqily astounding. Your publication 
is very oppoilune. f wonder how any man (d 
:*ulture and learning can Panuto-like stem the tid< 
A progressive idc^as. Vt u have established tiiat 
every Hindu has the right of reni pie-entry”. 

THE “TAMILIAN” OFFICE, 

Po. NA(iFj;("oij., (S. TjiAVANrofiK.) 


Buy where Value and 

Service are Better 

We Stock: 

GRAMOPHONE, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, CAMERAS, 

CYCLE, and 

WORLD-FAMOUS “PHILIPS” 

RADIO RECEIVERS. 

Please call or irriie for a list 

M. L. SHAW Ltd., 

5/1, Dharamtala Street. 

OR 

C. C. SAHA Ltd., 

170, Dharamtala Street. - • - CALCUTTA. 




PROTECT 
YOUR WIFE 
j AND FAMILY 


J3y 

Jnsuring 

wit/} 

The 

I National Indian Life 
> Insurance Co., Ltd 

^ Managwrj Ao^nfs : 

j Martin & Co, 

I Head Off I nr : 


* 12, R(I\V, C\Lr{7ri’A. 



M. N. K. 3 


Free Book 

on 

Diabetes 

reveals 

sfarfling f 
New Theory ^ 

HUNDREDS CURED DAILY 
GET A COPY TO-DAY & 

CURE YOURSELF 

AT HOME / 

IVENUS RESEARCH 

LABORATORY • 

0. 60X 587 • CALCUTTA 

’^naasisssSEi '■ 


Books Just Arrived 


Abbott’s Life of Napolean 

Rs. 

4 

As. 

8 

Wonder Book of Why & What ? 

3 

12 

„ Wonders 

3 

12 

„ Inventions 

3 

12 

„ Science 

3 

12 

„ Do You Know ? 

3 

12 

„ Tell Me Why ? 

3 

12 

„ Navy 

3 

12 

„ Machinery 

3 

12 

„ Motors 

3 

12 

All Story Wonder Book 

3 

12 

Les Miserables — Hugo 

1 

14 

Count of Monte Cristo — Dumas 

1 

14 

Pickwick Papers- -Dickens 

1 

14 

Science for All 

4 

8 

Golden Staircase 

4 

8 

How It Works 

3 

12 

How it is Made 

3 

12 

Telegraphy & Telephony 

3 

12 

Animals in the Wild & In Captivity 

4 

8 


Goldquin & Co,, Ltd. 


College Street Market, Calcutta. 

Jr ST orr ' jrsr nrirf 

“THE FATHER OF MODERN INDIA’’ 

Rammohun Centenary Commemoration Volume 

Er>rn:i) itv Sath CiivniM'V ('iiak'k wakti, m-a. 

bUO J{oyai octavo. Neatly prinlod on 

thick paper. Prolu.st^ly illiiHliatefl. iSllm^^^iy bound 
III cloth of deej) b]u(‘ colour, (jilt let teriiii^ cn back. 
Attractive dust-cover with i ii teres tin^' quotations 
fj'ODi the liook. 

(yi)NTF]NTS : Studies, Addresses, Messages, 
Keiniiiisi‘enL‘es and Tributes frcui the great (on- 
temporaries and worthy descendants ot lliG Raja 
and many of the gieatest living men of tlio present 
age ; (Jomiilcte Ftenorts oi the (h'^lebnUions held all 
Tver liidia and abroad ; The Publicity Booklet of 
the Centenary Commitliv --"Rammolitin Roy, the 
Man and his Work’’ ; Ciassitiiid Catalogue of 
Rammohun \s relics exhibited during the Calcutta 
eelel>ration ; etc. „ 

A Unique Record of a World-wide Homage. 

A lomprehensivo and exhau.stive study, from 
all points of view, el tlie ‘InauguraLor of the 
Modern Age in Indhi." 

A Handy Repository of all Valuable 
Information about the Raja. 

Pmci: I^. b/- (/'hr Mc7)ihfrs of^ the (Ic/teral 
Co7H77itlf.ee of the f^rpileyiarg Celehf'aUortSt T. 

Each copy weighs, wiiliout packing, llfj toku!. 
Packing, postage and registration charges, Re. 1-3 

The price sliould. as a rule, be remitted with 
mofussil orders. Packing and postage (or railway 
parcel) charges may be realized through the v.P. 

systenL Centenary Oflice. 210-11 

Jomwallis Street, and (2) The Sadharan Rraliino 
Samaj Office, 211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutt a. 



The Amrita Ba/ar Patrika writes on Major B. D. Basn’s 

India Under the British Crown 

The volume is a sequel to the author’s well-known work, “Rise of the Christian Power in 
India”. This too is a monumental work. 

Major Basu’s is surely the pioneer work. He has ransacked almost all the official and non- 
official documents and Parlian.entary Debates. Ho ^ives a true estimare of the operation of the 
admh)istiMtiv(3 inacliinery of the iountry from the days of the Mutiny right up to the Vicoroyaltv of 
Lord R ading. The locus of his highly powerful searchlight has illumined many obscure and dark 
corners of history. His judicial end critic>al spirit vitalised with his intimate and personal knowledge 
of tlie political affiiirs of the country for nearly half a century has nolfonly exploded some of the 
tMToneous notions but (‘oulinned ind corrected the historical conjectures. Ho is ever serious and 
shrewd and traces tlic spring of every political event of far-roachiug iinp^nance. Like an impartial 
but cautious film operator he relcJises the liuge multi-c>olored procession of events on the screen often 
punctuating with sliort suggostio i, pithy pronouncements and clear ciominentaries. ITis queries after 
hist()ii(!al episodes are charmingly witty and wise. With a keen historic; sense, splendour and force 
he handlas the liroader issues in their minutest details. Religious, socio-political, educational, terri- 
torial, commercial and fiscal po icies have been masterly interpreted and documented witli authorita- 
tive evidences very niroly a(*cessiblo to many. His highly informative treatise on the educational 
activities in India under tlie rule of the E. 1. Coy., first published in the “Modern Review” of Calcutta 
and then separately published is a constant bread to the curious and the conductors on t)io cultural front. 

Foreign negotiations, Afghan, Persian and Russian, have been clearly enunciated and they 
throw a flood of light on the “sp lere of influence” and India’s political position iu relation to otlier 
counti'ies. His tivatment of e> change and currency rpiestions, agricultural and niilitarv policies will 
bo of immense value to exports and political Pundits. He cleverly leads ns to the origin of socio- 
political and ei onomic problems which have given rise to agitations and ipiestions of p(;riodical reforms. 

Major Basil is no me ro compiler. He is thoroughly scientific and stands shoulder to 
shoulder with Stubbs and Gardinar. He gives an organic unity to the historical facds with a free, frank 
and refreshing air. 

Praised also in The People, The Modern Review, The Leader, The Servant of India, Advance, 
The Hindustan Review, The Mysore Economic Journal, The Indian Nation, etc. 

Price Rs. 10. Postage Extra 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, CALCUTTA 

Or of Dr. L. M. BASU, 49, Leader Road, Allahabad. 

Just Out CANONS OF Just Out 

ORISSAN ARCHITECTURE 

By NIRMAl KUMAR BOSE 

Fully Illustrated with 46 Plates. 

A scientific study of the forms and engineering methods used by the 
architects of ancient and mediaeval Orissa. Seven rare palm leaf manuscripts 
have been used in this work. Original texts, English translations and notes, 

Pric^. Rs. 10. postage extra. 

Opinion of Mr. E. L Rapson : — 

As the author explains in his Introduction, Indian architecture has hitherto been, studied 
chiefly from personal observation and by means of comparison with the forms, of Western architecture- 
In recent years, however, the imriortance has been more fully rec;ogaised of bringing to bear on the 
subjec't the information ernbodic d in the Sanskrit SilporSastras and the traditional fore which has been 
hand^ down from generation in the families of Indian craftsmen. 

The objec;t of the author has been to illustrate the existing monuments of Orissa and to 
describe their c.haiacteristic features with the aid of all these three sources of knowledge— observation, 
technical literature and tradition. He has produced a valuable work of reference. The usefulness ol 
which is enhanc;ed by a Dictionary of architectural terms. 

.PKABASI OFFIOID 120-2, Upper Oironlar Road, OALOUPTA 
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nportant ani Useful Books 

'ust Published : Rs. A. 

nil MUSIC OF ORIENT AND OCCIDENT 
(j'lssays towards mutual understandiIl^^) By 
Margaret E. Cousins. Bachelor of Music 2 0 

hanging views on marriage and 

h' VMlLY (Hindu Youth) By K. T. 
Merchant, m.a., lit.-B., * ... .3 S 

Hfl UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA By H. D. 
Sankalia, m.a., ll. u., with a Preface by 
J\ev. Heras. s. j., m. a., with 20 plates ou 
ait paper .. o 0 

im MAUKHARIS By Edward A. Piros, 

M. A., with the Preface By the Rev. Henry 
ilcras, s. .t., m.a. ... 0 0 

IlK SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE IN 
rilE VIJAYANAGAKA EMPIRE A. D. 
11U6-1646; By Dr. B. A. Saletore, m.a., 

I'll. D., (Lond.) in 2 volumes, with a Preface 
Hy Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. m a., 

I'll. D.. with 11 plates mi art paper A set 12 (t 
IlK ARAVIDU DYNASTY OF VIJ A YA- 
XAOARA, 1542-1014 Vol. 1 by the Rev. 

Henry Heras. s.j., ma., with a Preface By 
Sir R. C. Temple, lU. .. 10 

TIH)IES IN PALLAVA HISTORY By Rev. 

Henry Heras, s. m.a., with HO plates on 
art paper ... S 

IlK HISTORY OY JEHANdlR By Francis 
'iladwin. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Rao Baliadur K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar, m.a., — 5 0 

HR imiTICAL IMilf.OSOPlJlES SINCE 
1005 By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, m.a. 
witli a Foreword by Major B. D. Basu i m.s. 4 0 

MOTHER By Baiarnani M. Nair, Translated 
Irom Malayalara By Moorkoth Kimhappa, 

A. 1 0 

!R LAW ANI) THEORY OF RAILWAY 
FREiailT RATES : By K. C. Si-inivasan, 

U. A. ... 10 

. K ( n N N i N G S OF VIJA Y A N A 0 AR A 
H1ST(3 rY By Rev. Henry Heras, 

S .T.. M.A 4 S 

PALLAVA OENEAI.OGY By Rev. 

Henry Heras. s,t., ma. 4 0 

IR GITA IDEA OK GOD : By Brahmachari 
Gitanand 

►lALOGUE, DIVINR AND DRAMATIC By 
Brahmachari Gitanand ... 1 0 

:CONOMIC DEVELOPMENT By Prof. 

Benov Kumar Sarkar, m. a. 8 0 

N' TRODTJCTION TO tHK SCIENCE OF 

EDUCATION RvProf. R K. Sarkar m.a. I 
'■iENCE OF HISTORY AND THE HOPE 
OF Mankind Ry Prof. R. K. Sarkar, m a. 1 
ll.VDD-PAD PADASIIAHI Ry V. D. Savarkar 3 
IKE OF BARRISTER SAVARKAR By 
Ohitra Oiipta 1 

INOLAND’S EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN 
INDIA By V. V. Oak. «. a. 

IDS TO TROPICAL DISEASES By Dr. 

C. Ramachandran ••• 1 0 

Ir copies apply to : 

B. G. Paul & Co.t 

Publishers & Booksellers, 

12, Francis Joseph Street, Madras. 


Tlie IM 


in Shelving 



GODREJ 

STEEL 

SHELVING 


Each Section is a Complete Independent Unit 
with four standards to support it 

Easy to Erect, take down and Re- 
arrange. Indepefldent Sections can be 
most easily placed and joined together side 
by side or back to back from any length of 
shelving. 

Greater Load -Carrying Capacity 

because each section is independently 
supported by four strong standards. 

Anti-Rust Treatment before painting 
prevents any rusting later and makes 
Godrej Shelving long lasting. 

Godrej gives you best value in 
Shelving Cupboards, Racks, 
Pigeonholes, etc., etc., of all sizes 
and types. 

Pleasf ivrite for Particutars: 

GODREJ & BOYCE MEG. 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Head Office <& Works : Lalbaug, Parel, BOMBAY. 
Calcutta Branch : 102, CLIVE STREET, 

. Telephone i Cal. 1407. 

Branches: MADRAS— ’DELHI 



HIMALAYAN SANJIBANI 

( DIABETES CURE ) 


It shows radical euro with guarantee within 3 weeks, and stops urine, thirst, sugar in urine, 
thinness of body and fever. It will convince you in four days’ use. Four days’ medicin^^ free. Send 
postage only a\s. Price for one week Ks. 8, 3 W'^ecks Rs. 21, Postage extra. 

Sine cure of Iinpotency. With guarantee we cure all sorts of difteases. 

Wntr for KAVIRAJ SRI 6ANESH PRASAD RAJVAIDYA, 2t, Sikdarpara Street, B. B., Calcutta. 


IMPORTANT FOR THE CULTURED 

The Renaissance of Indian Art has now become an accomplished fact. Even the Western 
World of Art has given recognition to it. 

Special Offer 

CIJATTERJEE’S PICTURE ALBUMS form a series of Seventeen numbers, each containing 
16 coloured roprodiictions. Of these Jsfos- 1 and 10 are out of print The other Fifteen numbers— 
whirh are all independent— pric.ed at Rs. 2 each, postage As, 6. The usual price for these 
Fifteen numbers is R!s. 30 plus posbige Rs. 2. 

A small number of these sets of 1.5 are yet available. So long they are available, our 
readers are given the following offor : 

The Full Set of Fifteen for Rs. 18-8. Post free in India 

Any Ten Numbers for Rs. 13-4. » » w w 

Any Five Numbers for Rs. 7-0. » « « » 

^ 12t per cent of the above values should accompany V. P. ?.• orders in stamps. Rebate 

to the same extent will be given for delivery taken by hand. 

Only A Few Sets Left 

CHATTERJEE’S Albums are of Great Value— Historical and Artistic. 


THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE 

A>>auiudranath Tagore—The Master Sorendranath Kar— Teacher, Kalabliawan, 

Nandalal Bose— Achaiya, Kalabliawan, Santiniketan ^ ^ -n • mu j j i ^^l^piketan 

„ n , . rpv r ■ * Pratima Devi— The Gifted daughter-m-law of the 

Siikhalata Hao— The famous painter- authoress 

Gaganendranath Tagore— The Master and Greater Bireswar Sen— School of Arts, Lucknow 

- 11 Tj - 1 T 1 Q 1 of a School Deviprasad Ray Chowdhury— Principal Govt. 

Asit llaldai — Pnuoipal LiK'know School of Arts School of Arts Madras 

Jaiaiiii Prakash Ganguli— Late Vice-Principal, Khsitindranath Majumdar— Indian Society of 

Calcutta School of Arts OHATifal Art 

Suilendia Nath De— Vice-Principal, Jeypore nr u v o a \r mr • ry a » 

Art School ^ahabir Prasad Varraa— Maharaja Bard wan 8 

Abdur Rahman Chuglitai— The foremost Court Painter 

Musaiman Painter Dhirendra Kumar Dev-Varma 1 Painters of the 
Samareiidianath Gupta— Principal, Mayo School of Ranada Charan Dkil > India Honse 

Art, Laliore Sudhangsu Cliowdhuri ) Loudon 

Sarada iJkil - The famous painter of Dellii Manindrabhusan Ghipta — Instructor, Govt School 

Mukul De— Principal, Govt. School of Art, Calcutta of Art, Galoatta 

M. V. Dhurandhar - Vice-Principal, School of Ramen Chakravarty— Head Master Govt School 

Art Bombay , „ ^ of Art Calcutta 

Molaram- -lOld Master) Late Suren Ganguli 

Late Upendra Eishore Ray Chowdhuri 

The Moderu Review Office, 120-2; Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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Goodevei 
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THOMAS CARLYLE 

By .1. T. SUNDERLAND 


P ROBABLY it is safe to say that in all 
English litcraiy history there is not to 
be found a more striking rharacter, or 
one who more startled and stirred the genera- 
tion in which he lived, than Thomas Carlyle. 

There arc two ways of looking at every 
life — at its external events or at the manifesta- 
tions of its internal e.xperienccs of thought and 
feeling. Most lives that are worth studying are 
richest and most eventful in tlicir interior 
history. It is so with Carlyle's. 'The story of 
liis life so far as external (iveiits are conf'crned 
is short and simple, if not eoinrnoiiplaet! ami 
inoiiolonous. fUs real life history is to be found 
;n his books. Incsc* reveal him as living a life 
of thought and feeling more stiiring, moie 
tremendous in energy, more fiery, than lluit of 
almost any man of mod(*rn times. Napoleon 
had not a more forceful or liaming career tlian 
Carlyle. But Carlyle’s force exijciided itself 
Ihrough his pen, Napoleon’s through his sword. 
Let us first look briefly al- the externals of his 
life, then more fully at its inner aspects. 

Thomas Oirlyle was horn five years before 
the end of the Eighteenth Century,- -tlnit is to 
-say, ill the year 1795. His place of birtli was 
Kcclefechan, Dumfries, (U) miles south of 
Edinburgh. Though siDcnding most of his 
literary life in England he remained a true 
Scotchman all his days, clinging to his broad 
Scotch brogue and his rugge(l Scotch character 
to the last. Burns was not a truer Scot than 
he. Taught first at a parish school and later 
at an academy or grammar school, at ‘fourteen 
he walked to Edinburgh and entered the wniver- 
sity, where he studied for six or seven years 


with a view to entering the ministry of the Kirk 
of Scotland. But before tlie time came for him 
to begin his ministerial work, he found himself 
growing distrustful of the truth of many of the 
doctrines which in the Kirk lie would tbe 
expected to preach. Accordingly he abandoned 
all thought of the puljiit, and betook himself 
to letters. This was when he was twenty-four 
years old. 

But the path of literary effort which he 
chose was to prove a rough and stony one, 
difficulties to overcome which would appal any 
but the stoutest heart. 

The first literary work tliat offered itself 
was writing for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
This he took hold of with right goodwill, and 
within flic next live y(?ars wrote' nearly a score 
of article.'^, — among them hiogr:i])hieal sketches 
of Montaigne, Montesqiiif'ii, Nelson, and the 
two Pitts. He also made important contribu- 
tions to 7’/?c New Kdinburgh Review and other 
journals. 

Soon W'C find liim ])liiiiging into German 
literature, and devoting to it all the leisure 
time he can possibly find, — meanwhile visiting 
Germany and forming an intimate friendship 
with Goethe wliich lasted until the death of 
the latter in 1852. Englishmen at that time 
knoAv almost nothing of tlie literature of 
Germany. Carlyle saw how ricli tliat literature 
was, and dotennined to give it to his country- 
men. 

To bring this about he wrote a li^e of 
Schiller, and translated Goethe's Wilhelm 
Meister and other German works of import- 
ance. If he had never done anything else 
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cxcH'pl U) open the door as he did for En^^laiul 
into the treasure-liouse of Oei’inan poetry, 
philosophy and romance, that idone should 
entitle liini to lasting; fame. 

Rut so far he was only at tiu* InM^imimg, of 

real liituary carcoi’. At the a!L!;e of thirty- 
one h<' mann'd one of the most heautifid and 
iii(f'll(a'tually brilliant women of lior time, Jane 
Welsh. She In-ought him sonu' finaneial means, 
so that from that, time on he was nbU to shape 
his lit(‘rary career mainly a.s he chose. For a 
time aft('r their marriagf* the two lived in 
Edinbm-gli. Then tliey d(‘eided upon tlie bold 
step of going away far into the eoimtiy and 
taking up their residene(‘ at Craigeiiy>uttoek, a 
small estate lx longing to the wife, fifteen miles 
from Dumfries, among the granib^ hills and 
black morasses v^hieh slii'teli wesiwar<l through 
(Hallo way almost t<' the Irish s(‘a. 

Writing to Goethe soon after, Carlyle thus 
dt‘scrib('s their way of life in the new home. 

In this wilrle^’ne^^s of h(\altli and rock,*' he 
i?ays, oui' estate stands forth a green oasis, a 
ti’ack of plowed, jiartly inclosed and planted 
ground, where corn ripens and trees afford a 
shade, although surrounded by sea-mews and 
rftugh-woolcd sh(‘ep. Here, with no small effort, 
have we built and furnished a neat and sub- 
stantial dwelling; here, in the absence of 
professional or other office, we live to cultivate 
literature according to our strength, and in our 
own ])eciiliar way. AVe wish a joyful growth 
to the roses and flowers of our garden; we hope 
for health and peaceful thoughts to further our 
aims. This nook of ours is the loneliest in 
Britain, six miles removed from any one who 
Would be likely to visit me. But I came here 
solely with the design to simplify my life, and 
to secure the independence through whicli I 
could be enabled to remain true to myself. 
Nor is the solitude of such great importance; 
for a stage-coach takes us speedily to Edinburgh. 
And have I not, too, at this moment, piled upon 
the table of my little library, a whole cart-load 
of French, German, American and English 
journals and periodicals- -whatever may be their 
wortb?” 

Six years — from 1828 to 1834 — Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle lived in this lonely wilderness 
home. lOmerson visited them while they were 
there, as did other rare spirits. Writes Emerson 
of bis visit: 

^‘1 caini* from Glasgow to DiimfnVs, 

and inqilirf'd for Craifrenputtoek. It wae a farm 
fifteen mile? away. I found tlie bouHC? amid 
de.solnte, ht'allurv bills', where the lonely scholar 
nourished his mighty heart. Tl(^ was tall and 
gaunt, with clilT-like brow, self-possessed, and 
bolding hi.s extraordinan' pow-ers of conversation 


in 4-nsy command; clinging to his northern acc(in. 
with oA'ideni relish ; full of lively anccdotc.s, an, I 
with a stroLiming humor which floated ever> 
tiling he looked upon, lunv were the objc'cts, and 
lonely the man, not a ))erson to speak to within 
fifteen miles, exitept the minister of Dunscore.'’ 

The lonelines.-!. however, was liitle h, 
(•arlyle; for he had liis books and bis j bought^ 
iu which he lived day and uiglfl. To him IhcM 
('raigenpiiltock year;^ were wouderfrlly fruilfui 
ll(‘re he wrote a larj^e part, and. taken on lln 
uhole, the [)est part, of his splendid critical and 
biographical essays — among tlu^ number, ihios*’ 
on Richter, Goethe, Burns, Heine, VoUairt 
Novalis, Johnson, Diderot, the Niebelungeti 
Lied, Early German Literal me, and German 
l^octrv and l^dograplty. Here also were writtor. 
tliose <wo very remarkable papers, Charaefer- 
and Sign,^ of the Timca, which contaiT; 
tin' giTuis of bis sotdal and ethical philosophy 
Finally, liere was written S>ar(or Resartu^, 
that in<lescribal)le book,- that book the like 
of whieli had m^ver been seen in the heaven.- 
above or the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth, — that strange*, wild, fanciful 
fantastic, rambling, satirical, humorous, pathetic 
poetical, wise, foolish, strangely stimulating and 
inspiring and altogcdluT wondt^rful Essay on 
the Philosophy of Clothes, —which was ridicule'! 
by lialf the litt'rary world, and yet which wa> 
destined by and by to be rec^ognized as one ol 
the great books of the Century. 

But if the loneliness of Craigenputtocl: 
afforded Mr. Carlyle the best of opportunities’ 
for work, it was nothing less than cruel tu 
Mrs. ('arlylo, who loved society and was fitter i 
to reign a queen in any int«llectual or socini 
circle. To her the isolation grew to be more 
and more oppressive. She longed to get once 
more where there were people. At last he alse 
began to feel a desire to be among men. 

Accordingly at the end of six years they 
jesolved to go to London,— London, the grea^ 
Jieart of the wwld, — and for tlie rest of thei; 
lives make their lionie there. Accordingly tin 
year 1834 finds tlu^m taking up their perinanciv 
abode in lhat city, at No. 5 Cheyne Ro' 
Clielsea, a spot whicli long association witli 
them was to make famous. Here Mr. CarlyN 
lived, with his wife, thirty-two years, until he 
death; and then fifteen years longer, alone, until 
his own death in 1881. 

The first work written by Carlyle after 
removing to London was his History of 
French Revolution. This occupied him foF 
three years. It may nob be gfmcrally known 
that the first volume was written twice over,— 
the rfianuseript having been accidentally burned 
when it w'as nearly ready for the printers. 
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iftc'r a few weeks of rest, the author set resoliite- 
J ' to work and wrote it over again. As a mere 
. hronological narrative of events, the History 
i‘f the French Revolution is of little or no 
\:iluc — as indeed Carlyle (‘vidently did not care 
fi) make it of value in that way. But as a 
ries of vivid pictur(*s, powerful in their light 
rod shade, and drawn too for the most part 
^vilh a very rein.Mrkable and conscientious 
.ururaey, representing the leading events and 
.Iiief men of that tragic and world-shaking 
revolution, Carlyle^s work is invaluable. It is 
(iiflicult to find anything else in literature to be 
.'ompared vvith it. It is not only a great work; 
hut considering that it was written bv an 
Knglishman, whose veins were full of Puritan 
blood, and who was perhaps the strongest hater 
of Democracy that the Nineteenth Century 
nrodiicrd, it is a singularly fair and just work. 

Allison and other English historians give 
us to understand that during the so-called Reign 
of Terror the streets of Paris ran with blood, 
but (Carlyle is candid enough to remind us that 
icn times as many persons ns perished during 
(be whole R('ign of Terror are often shot in a 
.'iiLgle batth', ov(‘r whi('h the nations sing glori- 
(Mis Tc-Dcums, And further, he is fair enough 
to tell us that not for gimerations had there 
i lU'ii a time wIkui the pc'oide (not a few ]>oIiticai 
;;nd religious lenders and agitators, but the 
twenty-five millions of (lu^ jx'oplc of France I 
.differed less Ilian diiiung that verv Reign of 
Terror. We may truly enougli call the epoch 
0 ] the French Revolution a wild, dark time, but 
il was not all dark, nor half so dark as many 
a iiolitical and religious fanatic tries to make 
out. And, moreover, dark as it may have 
b(‘en, out of it has come glorious light for the 
world. Moreover, as Carlyle, not only in this 
but in rnanv olhei* of his works, insists, the 
world will have its Freneh Revolutions, and 
its Reigns of Tenor, and eontiiuie to have them, 
-lot only in France but in many another land, 
until the wise begin to take thought of the 
lunoranee around them, and the rich, of the 
liunger at their feet, and men and governments 
!' arn justice and mercy. 

During si^veral seasons following the com- 
pletion of his French Revolution Carlyle 
‘Iclivered series of lectures in London, upon 
tlerman Literature, the History of Literature, 
the Revolutions of Modern Europe/ and 
Itcroes and Hero-Worship. The last was 
f ubli.shed as a book, and forms a work some- 
what in a class by itself, which by not a few 
persons is liked better than anything ehc that 
Carlyle wrote. ^ 

Eight years pass and we have from his 


pen a work worthy to rank with his French 
Revolution ; — it is his Life and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell. Taine, the French historian 
and critic, calls this Carlyle's masterpiece. It 
is a collection of the letters and speeches of 
the great Protector, so commented on, and so 
edited as to form a continuous narrative. The 
impression which they leave is extraordinary. 
Grave const itutional histories hang heavy after 
this compilation. The author wishes to make 
us coinj)rchend a soul, the soul of Cromwell, 
who to him was the greatest of the Puritans, 
their chief, their hero, their model. His narra’r 
tive resembles that of an eye-witness. An old- 
time covenanter who had collected letters, 
sera])s of newspapers, and daily added reflec- 
tions, interpretations, notes and anecdotes, 
might have written just such a book. At last 
wo are face to face witli (Vomwell, — the real 
man. We have his words, we can hear the 
tones of Ills voice; we sec, in connection with 
each action, the circumstances which produced 
it ; wo observe him in bis tent, in council, with 
the proper background; liis face, his costume, 
(Very detail is here. 

Carlyle greatly admired Cromwell long 
before ho began to write about him. His tajk 
is truly a labour of love. The painstaking toil 
which he bestowed Ujion his French Revolu- 
fion was great; but it was small compared with 
die toil he went throiigli in looking uj) documents, 
facts, information, oven of the most indirect 
.and incidental kind from every imaginable 
.‘ouree, that could throw light upon the charac- 
ter or deeds of Cromwell. That a complete 
] evolution has taken plac(‘ within a generation 
or two, in the way in which Englishmen think 
and speak of the groat Puritan loader, is due 
mainlv to Carlyle. 

Next after Letters and Speeches of 
Crowu'cU. Cai’lylr gives us a brief and charm- 
ing life of liis loved and early-lost friend, John 
Stirling;- -whether a great book or not, at least 
n most inten'sting and inspiring one. 1 confess 
that 1 myself like it better than anything else 
from bis pen, unless it be his wonderful bio- 
grai)liies and literary essays written in his early 
years. 

In 1810, Carlyle put forth his small book 
called Chartism, a work portraying specifi- 
cally and in some detail the bitter discontent 
grown fierce and mad, and the wrong conditions 
of the working class of England.” 

In 1844, came his Past and Present, a 
larger work than Chartism., in part devoted to 
telling about a certain ** hitherto obscure monk 
named Samson, unej^ectedly made Abbot of 
Saint Edmundsbury, in the reign of Heniy’^ the 
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Eighth, and the rest of the book made up of 
unrelated chapters under such eliaracterisiically 
Carlylean titles as ^^id^ls,” “ Sphinx/’ “ Morri- 
son’s Pill,” “(lospel of Mammonisin,” ‘U'lo'^pel 
of Dilettantism,” ‘‘ I.abour,” “ Democracy,” Sir 
Jabesh Windbag,” etc. 

These two books represent the least attrac- 
tive side of Carlyle. While they contain much 
•that is good and true, much noble protestation 
against the flagrant evils of the time, they repel 
by their extravagance and violence. Where 
they should reason they too often denmincc. 
Where they should weigh they too oflen scold, 
even if they do not descend to rant and bluster. 
They represent a regrettable tendency in Carlyle 
which increased with his advancing years. 

The last great book that Carlyle gave the 
world was his Life of Frederick ihc Great of 
Pry^^sia. To its production he devoted fifteen 
labourious years. If the French Revolution 
and the Cromwll were monuments of toil, 
what was this? It seems as if there was nothing 
that could be found out about Prussia, its King, 
its people, its resources, its geography, etc., that 
Carlyle did not make himself master of, before 
he began to write. As he goes forward with his 
history wo see him “ penetrating the tangled 
maze of the petty politics of the day; clearing 
up the obscure intrigues and ]dana of rival courts 
and cabinets; demolishing many a high-sound- 
ing myth, which had got itself passed off as 
veritable history. From countless bushels of 
chaff he winnows the one grain of wheat. His 
descriptions of battles and sieges are inasler- 
pieces, as scientifically true as those of Napier, 
and hardly less picturesque than those of 
Froissart.” 

The work is not only wonderfully compre- 
hensive in scope and accurate in details, but it 
is wu'ittcn with great power. The present writer 
cannot agree wdth its point of view in making 
such a hero of Frederick, a man wdio, though he 
had many great and noble qualities, was yet 
morally unworthy of such laudation as Carlyle 
gives him. 

When this monumental work was completed, 
Carlyle was an old man. During the few year'5 
that still remained to him he occasionally broke 
the aih'nce by some briefer word, not especially 
important. What attracted most attention was 
a small book entitled Shooting Niagara. But 
it did him no credit; his best friends regretted 
it; many critics described it as a tirade. His 
health was gone; he had long suffered severely 
fi'om dyspepsia; the tendenev to cynicism which 
had always been his weakness, had greatly 
increased with his age and his physical infir- 
mities; jie was no longer the powerful leader and 


inspirer of his generation that once he had been 
Now lie was hardly more than a memory and ar 
echo of a great past. It was time for him to 
lay down his pen. He died at the age of eighty- 
seven. 

What is the world’s debt to Carlyle? 1 
flunk I may say that, for one thing, he did 
much as any man to reform the method of 
writing liistory. Befdre he came on the stage, 
history was mainly rf record of battles, sieges, 
parliamentary debates and court intrigues. But 
Carlyle lifted up his voice and stoutly declared 
and kept declaring, “ Those things are not 
history” “ What good is it to me,” he expostu- 
lated, “ though innumerable Smollets and 
Belshams keep dinning in my ears that a man 
named George the III was born and bred up, 
and a man named George the II died; that 
Walpole and the Pelhams, and Chatham and 
Rockingham, and Shelbourne and North, with 
their coalition or separation ministries, all 
ousted one another, and vehemently scrambled 
for the thing they called the rudder of Govern- 
ment, hut which was in reality the spigot of 
taxalion? .... The thing I want to see is not 
Red Book Lists, and Court Calendars and 
Parliamentary Registers, but the Life of Man 
in England. What men did^ thought, suffered, 
enjoyed; the form, especially the spirit, of their 
terrestrial cxisten(‘e, its outward enjoyment, it? 
inward prinei[)le; how and what it was; whence 
it ])rocceded, and whither its goal.” 

If we reflect that when Carlyle wrote these 
words, the English-speaking w’orld had no 
Macaulay, Motley, Fronde Lccky or Greene, 
we see how much ground he hi\d for his protest 
His owm histories certainly embody what hr 
claimed histories should always embody, rnz,; 
a record, not of the mere externalities and super- 
ficialities and incidentals of histoiy, but a record 
of the life of man. So that it is not too much 
to say that the great and admirable change in 
the method of writing history wliich has taken 
place within the past fifty or sixty years, is 
probably due more to the author of the History 
of the French Revolution that to any other 
single man. 

Of Carlyle as a poet I will not speak 
though there are not wanting critics of a high 
rank who pronounce him the greatest poet of 
his century; and certainly in such elements o( 
poetry as vividness of imagination, splendour ol 
imagery, profound insight into men and causes 
passion, pathos, and power of expression, it 
would be hard to find his superior in his own 
or any 'Other centuiy. Scores and hundreds of 
passages might be cited from his bboks in proof 
of this. 
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It has been said, and probably with truth, 
;hat the two men wlio exerted the most influence 
]i|)on English tlioiight during the reign of Queen 
victoria were Thomas (Carlyle and John Stuart 
Mill. Emerson says: “ This is the key to the 
nowor of tlie greatest men: their spirit diffuses 
iiself.” It is true of both Mill and Carlyle 
(hat for a full generation the spirit of each 
io a remarkable degree diffused itself over the 
whole English-speaking world. It is difficult 
for us today to realize how great the influence 
of Carlyle was, from the fact that it was so 
long ago. His influence during the last forty 
01 fifty years has unquestionably been to a very 
marked degree on the decline; but its power 
over the younger men of the middle of the last 
Century was certainly very great. 

Much is said in disparagement of Carlyle’s 
literaiy style, and certainly it was a style that 
no one should copy or imitate unless he wants 
(u make a laughing-stock of himself. But it 
was Carlyle; it fitted the man. As well talk 
disparagingly of his gait or the colour of his 
hair as of his manner of utterance. Many call 
Ills style barbarous; others affected. One critic 
says he copied it from the German Jean Paul 
Kichter; another says, Nay rather, if it is a 
copy of anything it must be of the Swiss moun- 
Inins.” I think it should not be S|)olven of as 
nffected, or as copied from anybody or any- 
tliing. It is his own; the natural, necessary, 
rugged, rugged dross of his own rugged thought 
As well expect the lightning to dart in gracefully 
curved lines, as that the fiery, impetuous light- 
ning thought of Carlyle could express itself in 
smoothly rounded sentences. The oak must 
grow in the form* of an oak, rugged and gnarled, 
yet impressive in its own way. 

It is complained of Carlyle that he is a 
sentimental, emotional writer, allowing his feel- 
ings to drive him to extravagant expression. 
We cannot form a judgment of Carlyle that 
will be at all correct unless we bear in mind 
that there arc in this world two wholly different 
classes of writers, with wholly different missions 
to fulfil, and therefore requiring to use radically 
different methods. One class is made up of men 
of cool judgment, accurate expression, logical 
understanding, and broad views. We go to 
these writers for information, for exact know- 
ledge, for careful discriminations. To this class 
Carlyle does not belong, and to judge him by 
standards applicable to this class, would be to 
show our own folly, and to do him great wrong. 
But there is another class of writers no less 
useful in their own way. They are. men of 
feeling, imagination, enthusiasm, often of deep 
insight, — ^men set on fire by new truth, so that 


they express it in such new, strong ways, and' 
with such burning words, as to make it. enter 
minds that would not otherwise receive it. 
Tims tbey fire the world. Among this class of 
writers Carlyle finds his place. Probably this 
class has as important a work to do as the 
other. If you want cool, careful instruction 
among European writers go to Mill, or Kant, or 
the Sci(‘n(ist>'. But if you want mental quick- 
ening; if you would' have thoughts kindled in 
your brain like s])arks slriiek from flint, or 
if you desire to have tlie world and all human' 
life filled with grander meanings, or to be your- 
self lifted up to mountain tops of earnest pur- 
pose, courage and strong resolve, then go to^ 
men of the Carlyle type. 

Wliat of Carlyle as a social and political 
reformer? Hero he is both weak and strong. 
He is strong in finding out and dragging tO' 
view^ the social and political weaknesses and 
sins of the time. He is strong in discovering 
and exposing shams and hypocrisies which 
weaken governments and eat out the heart of 
sincerity and reality from society. In these 
directions he doubtless did gi'oat good. But he 
is undoubtedly weak in allowing his criticisms' 
too often to become mere tirades, and his 
exposures of evils mere complaints or sarca 8 *ms 
which suggest no remedy,- or if a remedy at all, 
one that is pitifully inadequate. Let us not 
judge him too harshly for thiwS. Often the next 
best thing to providing a remedy for evils is tO’ 
show men clearly that they exist. This done, 
there is hope that a rcim^dy may be found. 
Until this is dune, cure is impossil)le. 

I think it is plain that Carlyle did an 
imporlant work in teaching the modern age- 
rcvercnc.e for great men. People never make 
rniich growth in the direction of the moral or 
spiritual, who do not have ideals shining above 
tliem. Bui in no way are ideals made so real, 
as by being set before us in tlio form of men 
who have actually lived and toiled and dared 
and suffered and achieved He therefore who 
lifts up before our eyes the great and noble 
souls of the past, anci makes them live again, 
so that we are stirred by thorn to admiration 
and reverence, docs us ns high a moral service 
as it is possible for one human being to do- 
for another. This service Carlyle did in a most 
effective way for his own and succeeding 
generations. 

Moreover, in doing this he accomplished 
another service to the world, — indirect but 
important. He helped correct the one-sirled 
teachings of a school of writers, then popular 
in England, who were endeavouring to show 
that in the progress of civilization individual. 
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men are nothing, and pliy«ical circumstances 
an(i environnuTil arc everything. This whole 
school of writers, that make everything depen- 
•dent upon ]diysieal eauses and leave man as a 
distinctive forc(' out of the account, found a very 
powerful o])ponent in Carlyle. Mightily he 
eontend(‘(l lhat man is something more than 
a puppet erealf'd by non-intelligent circums- 
tane(‘s and made to dance his life-dance by 
wiles [)ull('d by non-intelligent forces. With 
indignani eloquence' he asserted lhaf man is a 
fr(‘(' s})irit, placed in the world as a king, and 
not as a helph'ss slave. The most potent as 
well as th(‘ most beneficcait factors in history, 
iie pointed out, are its gn^at inou. He himself, 
with his powerful personality and his great 
influence upon his ago, illustrates this thesis. 

But if Carlyle laid '^iich stress upon the 
value of great men, what Avas his attitude 
toward the rank and file of liumanity? Here 
we arc prcs(‘nt('d with a paradox. In seeing so 
clearly and reverem'ing so deeply tlic great men 
of th(' ages, la* seemed largely U) lose sight of, 
ami to have liitle regard left for, the great, 
seething, toiling, suffering masses of common 
men. 

Scarcely less strange than Carlyle^s dis- 
trust of the people, and scarcely less regrettable, 
v-as his disirust of s^-icnce. Ineredible as it 
seems, he Avas not simply indilTerent to science, 
he W'as distinctly hostile to it. This was mani- 
fested constantly in his conversation, and it 
comes out in a hundred places in his waitings. 
Vet he had many friends among distinguished 
scientists, wiio remained liis friends because they 
were great enough to recoguizc* his genius and 
to overlook his limitations. 

Above everything else, Carlyle wais a 
mighty teacher of sincerity. Whether he lived 
in an ag(j of greater insincerity and hollowness 
than former ages, or than our age, it is i)erhaps 
diflieult to judge. But he saw' around him, as 
he Ix'lieved, a vast array of shams and hypoc- 
risi(‘.s, -in religion, in government and in societv- 
On every side h(' saw, or tliought he saw', men 
and women sp(\aking’ and acting to be seen of 
men, professing patriotism for selfish ends; 
cheating and slandering neighbours wdiile wear- 
ing the garb of friendship; building churches on 
foundations of creeds and doctrines that were 
outgrow’n; n'citing forms and liturgies and going 
through religious ceremonies that w^erc largely 
liollow words. Into the midst of these ami all 
other shams and pretences and hypocrisies of 
his time Carlyle came, wfith fiery zeal: — ^thrust- 
ing the keen blade of his sarcasm through lies, 
right and left; - letting the Thor hammer of 
his denunciation fall on the devoted head of 


everything that he deemed falsehood and un- 
re.'dity — and crying with trumpet tongue in the 
ears of men, governments and religions — 
'•'Truth, Honesty, Sincerity! in Cod\s name let 
us away with lies and have these. And his 
rapier thrusts, his Thor hammer blows, his fiery 
words wTre not in vain. 

Carlyle did not hesitate to use satire in 
ireating of religious things as well as in treating 
of social matters. iron; is a specimen: “I 
wonder,” he says, “ if Mesiis Christ were to come 
to f.ondon tomorrow, whether anybody would 
take any notice of him? Yes: T^ord Houghton 
would give him a breakfast. And some one else 
would give him a dinner; and next morning 
people w'ould say, * How' good Christ wars last 
night! But the. Devil U'as better though! ^ 
Some of Cfirlyle’s most stinging s.atire was 
tlin'cled against th(‘ narrow' and selfish, orthodox 
Cospel of theological soul-saving, and csca[>e 
from liell. Save the Carlyle insists, -sava' 
him from ignorance, gi^'ed, briitislmess, self- 
^eoking. laziness, hyiiocris}", — save him by 
know'ledge, truth, industry, unselfishness, rever- 
( nee. r.ead hin> to faith in the eternal right, 
and in (h(‘ Powers above liiin, .and h.ave no 
furl her fear alxiut his soul, or about any Hell 
Only (he coward w'hiiies about liis soul and 
M'cks to be d(‘livered from Hell. The true man 
only inquires how lie may make himself more 
a vian, and gladly aece[)fs any hell tlmt he 
deserves. 

While doing a work seemingly in some 
measure destructive of Die externalities of 
religion, Carlyle never said a word dcrogatoiy 
to wdiat he regarded as pure religion. What he 
hated was religious sham. It iS doubtful if any 
man of the last century fought more, valiantly 
or w'ith more telling blows for what he regarded 
a.s the great verities of truMi, righteousness, 
justice, duty, love, faith, reverence, wa)rship, 
Ciod, than Carlyle. If he hated sham, he also 
hated iiiaterialisiii in every form, whether in its 
vulgar aspect of money-worship, or in its more 
intellectual aspect of a materialistic science or 
pbilosohpy, which annihilates spirit and crowns 
matter king in the universe. 

What are w'e to say of Carlyle as a moral 
teacher? This question has been answered in 
part already, but more should be said. 

There is no denying that he has grave 
faults as a teacher of morals. Wc shall be 
sorely disappointed if we go to him expecting 
to find a man whose utterances will always be 
on the side of what will seem to us right. He 
is by no means to be followed implicitly or 
without ‘discrimination. For example, he takes 
the si(ie of the masters as against the slaves 
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wlien the subject of the abolition of slavery in 
Jiunaica is up for discussion in England. He 
justifies Cromwell in his inliiinian massacres 
in Ireland. He often exalts the vices and 
brutalities of Frederick the Great into virtues. 
If ho were living todav, and were a member 
of Parliament, lie would unquestionably stand 
vnth AA^inston Cliurcliill in demying that the 
peopU' of India are fit to rule themselves, and 
in d^'inanding that India’s New Constitution 
diall be one of steel to hold them more firmly 
rlian ever fof course for their good ^’) under 
lli(^ dominance of their British masters. 

Thomas Carlyle had many faults. This 
ihere is no denying. If these represented the 
whole man, we might avoU turn away, refusing 
him honour, admiration or praise. But this is 
far from the ease. Tii our study of him we have 
found, in his writings and in himself, charae- 
(eristies and qualities, both inlell(u*tual an<l 
moral, which by every canon of just criticism 
and judgment must be pronounced noble, as 
well as others which must be declared deplor- 
able. 

It was said of him in his day, and probably 
with truth, that he was the most talkcd-about 
literary man in the English-speaking world. 
Whether the talk was chiefly for him nr chiefly 


against him, it is hard to tell. AVhat seems h/Q 
b(‘ true is: A few loved him, loved him 
ardently; more hated him; nearly all respected 
and admired him and few denied that he was a 
great man. Notwithstanding the leonine 
nature, the rugged strength, the, at times, almost 
I'.rutal fierceness and ])lain-s[)eaking of this 
stormy modern pro[)het P^lijah, Carlyle pos- 
ses.s(‘d. deep within him, a gentle and tender 
heart. He was blessed wdth a gifted and noble 
wife, one of the most quecmly women of 
England, whose death, long before his own, left 
him lonely and well-nigh heart-broken. It is 
on record that during those last years of his 
life, when he missed and mourned her so, it was 
his habit, to visit the spot where she was buried, 
and there alone, where no eye could see, kneel- 
ing on the pr(‘cious snd, again and again kiss 
her grave. 

AA^lien Thomas Carlyh' died it was like the 
fall of a great oak in a forest. True, the mighty 
oak was not beautiful. Indeed beauty seems 
too jietty a word to use in connection with so 
rugged and gnarled a foiv'st giant. But whether 
b(‘autiful or not, it was tall, majestic, awe- 
inspiring, easily a king among trees. And its 
fall, when it came, like that of Lincoln, *‘1eft 
a lonesome place against tin* sky.^’ 


ORTHODOX OF ALL RELIGIONS, UNITE! 

By JAAVAHAHLAL NEHRU 


S OME years ago I happencfl to be in 
Bcnai’es and as I was driving through the 
narrow city streets, my ear was held up 
l)y a crowd. A procession was passing through 
and, ai)art from the processionists, there were 
many sightseers and little hoys intent on shaving 
in the fun. Crowds interest me and I got down 
from the car to find out what was afoot. The 
procession was certainly an interesting one and 
it had certain unique features. AVc saw 
Brahmans, the most orthodox of thc^ir kind, with 
all manner of caste-marks proudly displayed 
on their foreheads, marching shoulder to 
shoulder with bearded Moulvies; the priests 
from the ghah fraternized with the inullas from 
the mosques, and one of the standards they 
carried in triumph bore the flaming device* 
Hindu Mmalman ekta Ki Jai — Victory to 
Ilindu-Muslirn Unity! Very gratifying, we 
thought. But still what was all this about? 

We soon found out from their cries and the 
many other standards they carried. This was 


jt joint })rotcst by the orthodox of both reli- 
gions against the Sarda Act for perhaps it 
was a Bill at the time') which prohibited 
marriages of girls under I'ourtoen. The pious 
and the holy of botli faitlis had joined ranks 
and luinds to declare that they would not sub- 
mit to this outrage on their deepest convictions 
and most cherislicfl rights. AVere they going 
to be bullied by the threats of so-called 
reformers into giving up their right to marrj" 
child-wives ? Never ! Law or no law they 
would continue to marry little immature girls 
—for was not post-puberty marriage a sin? — 
and thus enhance tlui glory of religion. Had 
not a noted Vaixhja (i)hysician) of Benares 
slated that in order to proclaim his adherence 
to the ancient dharma and his abhori’ence of 
new-fangled notions like the Sarda Act, he, 
even he, although he was round about sixty 
years of age, would marry afresh a girl under 
the prescribed legal age? Faith and religion 
had built up their great structures on the sacri- 
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fices of tlipir votarios. Surely tlie movement 
against the Sarda Act would not lack its 
martyrs. 

\Ve mixed with the crowd and marched 
along for some distance by the side of the 
procession. IJcvadas Gandlii was with me and 
some Ih nares friends and soon we were recog- 
nized by the processionists. Tiny did not wel- 
com(‘ us or .sliowcr greetings on us, and [ am 
afraid we did nt)t encourage them to do so. 
Our looks and attire separated us from the ranks 
of the faithful — we had nc'ilher beards nor 
caste mnrks- and we carried on an irreverent 
and somewhat aggressive coiiiiiientary on the 
procession and its sponsors. Offensive slogan.s 
were hurled at us and there was some jostling 
about. Just then the i^roeession arrived at the 
Town Hall and for some reason oi oilier started 
stone throwing. A bright young ])ersori there- 
upon })ulle(l some eiaelo'rs ami this had an 
extraordinary effect on th(‘ serried ranks of the 
orthodox. Evidently thinking that the poliee 
or the military h.ad opened fire, they disjier.sed 
and vanished with exec'cdiiig rapidity. 

A few crackers wen* (amugh to put the pro- 
cession to flight, but not (‘vcai a cracker was 
nnpiired to make the British Government in 
[ridia a surrender on this issue. A little shout- 
ing, in which oddly enough tlio ATuslims took 
the leading share, was enougli to kill and bury 
the kSarda Act. It wa^^ feebh* enough at birth 
with all imimna* of provisions ^\l)i(•ll hindered 
its (‘nforcement, and tlien it gave six months’ 
grace which resulted in a V(‘ry sjiate of child 
m.arriagos. And then, after the six months were 
over? Nfitliing hapiicned: child marriage con- 
tinued as l)('forc and Govenmient and magis- 
trat('s look(‘d the other way while the Sanla Act 
was torn to shreds and cast to the dogs. In 
.>oine instances llie person who Yentiirerl to bring 
a br(‘acli to a court, liiiiiself got into trouble for 
liis ]\'iins and was fined. True, in one instance 
a J^unjab villagca* who had given his len-year 
daiiLdiif'r in marriage .and deliberately broken 
rll^^ provisions of the Sanla Act despite warn- 
ing, was sentenced to oik' montli’s imprisonment 
But tills oi-ror on the f^arl of the Magistrate 
v\as soon rectified by tlie Punjab Government 
wlio hastened to send a telegram ordering the 
release of tin* otTemler again.st tlic Act (This 
ease lias b(‘cn taken from Miss E. F. Rathbonc’s 
interesling little book: (Itild Jlarriar/c) . 

What w(*re we doing all this time? Wc 
were in firison. For six years now wc have 
been mostly in pristm, sonieliines a.s many as 
sixty or seventy thousand at a time. Outside, 
a strict censorship prevailed, meetings were for- 
bidden and an attein])t to enter a rural area 


was almost certain to lead to prison, if noi 
worse. The various emergency laws and denial 
of civil li[)ertics were certainly not aimed at pre- 
venting support of the Sarda Act. But in effeit 
they left tlie field clear to the opponents of thar. 
iiv^asure. And Government in its distress at- 
having to combat a groat political movement 
dirt'cted against it, sought allies in the most re- 
actionary of religious and social bigots. To 
obtain their good-wfll the Sarda Act was sat 
upon, extinguished. Ifituht Mii!ialman ekta I'l 
Jai -Victory to Ilindu-Muslim Unity I 

The Muslims deserve their full share in this 
victory. Most of ns had thought that the child- 
wife evil was largely confined to Hindus. But 
whatever the early disproportion might have 
been, Muslims were evid(?ntly determined not to 
be outdistanced, in this matter, as in others, 
by Hindus. So while on the one hand tiny 
cl.airned more seats in tlie councils, more jobs 
[)olicemen, deputy collectors, tahsildars, chap- 
rasis and the like, they hurried on with tli<' 
work of increasing their child- wives. From the 
most noted taliiqadars in Oudh to the humble 
worker, they all joined in this endeavour, till at 
last the 1931 census proclaimed that victory had 
come to them. Tlie report of the Age of Con- 
sent Committee had previously ])repared us tn 
revise our ])r(vious opinion but the census w(‘rit 
much further than had l)e(‘n expected. It told 
us that Muslims had actually surpassed tl’i' 
Hindus in the proportion of their child-wiv(“^ 
In Assam “ Muslims hav^e now far the largest 
firofiorlion of child-wives in all the early aac 
groups; in Bchar and Ori.ssa the census telN 
us that Whereas the proportion of Hindu girl- 
wives (including widows) below the age of ten 
has increased since 1921 from 105 to IfiO, amoiu; 
Aluslims it has incn'ased from 76 to 202.” Trul> 
a triumph for the Sarda Act and the Govern- 
ment that is supiKised to enforce it. 

Lest it be said that our enlightened Indian 
Vitales lag behind on this issue, tlie GovornmoT'' 
of Mysore has recently made its position clenr 
A venturesome member sought to introduce i 
Ciiild Marriage Restraint Bill, on the lines oi‘ 
the Harda Act, in the Mysore Council. Tl)<' 
motion was stoutly opposed by a Dewim 
Bahadur on behalf of orthodox Brahmins and 
a Khan Bahadur on behalf of Muslims. Thn 
Government generously permitted the officiid 
members to vote as they liked, but, oddiv 
('noiigh, the entire official bloCy including tuo 
European members, voted against the moiieii 
and with their votes helped to defeat d 
Religion was again saved. 

This instance of the Sarda Act was a reveal- 
ing one for it showed that all the shouting aboC' 
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JTindu-Muslim friction and disunity was 
exaggerated and, in any event, misdirected. 
That there was such friction no body could 
deny, but it was the outcome not so much of 
religious differences as of economic distress, 
\memployment, and a race for jobs, wliich put 
on a sanctified garb and in the name of religion 
deliidc'd and excited the masses. If the differ- 
ence had been essentially religious one would 
have thought that the orthodox of the two 
faiths wofild be the farthest removed from each 
other and the most hostile to each other’s pre- 
tensioris. As. a lYiattcr of fact they combine 
ireqiK'Titly enough to combat anv movement 
of reform social, economic, political. Ih^th 
look upon the ])ersnii who wants to change the 
existing ord(‘r in any way as the real enemv; 
both cling desperately and rather pathetically 
lo The Ih'itish Government for instinctively 
(hey realise that they are in the same boat 
with it. 

Nearly twenty -two y(‘ars ago, before the 
War, in January, 1914, the Aga Khan wrote’ 
an arti(‘le in the Edirihwyj/t Revicn' on the 
Indian situation. He adviserl tlio Covernmeni 
lo abandon thv policy of separating Hindus 
from Muslims and to rally the moderate of both 
creeds in a common camp so as to provide a 
counterpoise to the radical nationalist tend- 
encies of young India, both Hindu and Muslim. 
In tho«5e (lays extremism was confined to 
nationalism and did not go beyemd the political 
jilanc. Even so the Aga Khan sensed that the 
vital division lay not along religious lines but 
along political — b(?tween those wdio more or less 
stood for British domination in India and 
others who desir(?d to end it. That nationalist 
issue still dominates the field and is likely to 
do so as long as India remains politically 
imfree. But today other issues have also 
assumed firominence — social and econcuTiic. It 
radical political change w\as feared by the 
moderate and socially backw^ard elements, much 
more are they terrified by the prospect of social 
and economic change. Indeed it is the fear 
of the latter that has reacted on the political 
issue and made many a so-called advanced 
politician retrace his steps. Ho has in some 
cases become frankly a reactionary in politics, 
or a camouflaged reactionarx’^ like the coin- 
munalists, or an open champion of his class 
interests and vested rights, like the big zamin- 
dars and taluqadars and industrialists. 

I have no doubt that this process will con- 
tinue and wdll lead to the toning dowm of com- 
munal and religious animosities, to Hindu- 
Muslim unity — of a kind. The comfhunalists 
of various groups, in spite of their “mutual 


hostility, will embrace each other like long lost 
brothers and swear fealty in a new joint cam- 
paign against those who are out for radical 
change, politically or socially or economically. 
The new alignment will be a healthier one and 
the issues will be clearer. The indications 
towards some such grouping are already visible, 
though they will take some time to develop. 

Sir Mohamad Iqbal, the champion of the 
solidarity of Islam, is in cordial agreement with 
orthfalox Hindus in some of their most re- 
actionary demands. Ho writes: ‘‘ I very much 
appreciate tht* orthodox Hindus’ demands for 
protection again.st religious reformers in the 
new constitution. Indeed this demand ought 
to havf‘ been first made by the Muslims.” He 
further ex})hiins that the encouragement in 
India of religious adventurers on the ground 
of modern liberalism tends to make people 
more and more indifferent to religion and will 
eventuallj^ completely eliminate the important 
factor of religion from tlie life of the Indian 
community. Tlio Indian mind will then seek 
some other substitute for religion which is 
likely to be nothing less than the form of 
atheistic materialism which has appeared in 
Russia.” 

This fear of communism has driven iriany 
libiu’als and other middle groups in Europe to 
fascism and reaction. Even the old enemies, 
the Jesuits and the Freemasons, have covered 
np their bitter hostility of tw^o hundred years 
to face the common enemy. In India com- 
munism and socialism are understood by rela- 
tively very few persons and most people who 
shout loudest against them are supremely 
ignorant about them. But tliey are influenced 
partly instinctively because of their vested 
interests, and partly because of the propa- 
ganda on the part of Cun^ernTnent, w^hich always 
stresses the religious issue. 

Sir Mohamad Iqbal’s argument, however, 
takes us very much further than merely anti- 
communism or anti-socialism and it is worth- 
while examining it in ^()me detail. His posi- 
tion, on this issue of suppression of all reformers, 
is, it should be remembered, almost the same 
as that of the S.anataiiist Hindus. And even 
a party wducli prf siimcs to call itself Demo- 
cratic or Nationalist (or perhaps some other 
name — it is difficult to keep pace with the 
periodic transformations of half-a-dozen wmrthy 
gentlemen in western India) declared recently 
in its programme that it was opposed to all 
legislative interference with religious rights and 
customs. In India this covers a wide field and 
there are few departments of life which cannot 
be connected with religion. Not to interfere 
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witli them legislatively is a mild way of saying 
that the orthodox may continue in every way 
as before and no changes will be permitted. 

Sir Mohamad would go further for Islam, 
according to him, does n(»t believe in tolerance 
Its solidarity consists in a certain uniformity 
which does not permit any heresy or non-con- 
formity within the fold. Hinduism is utterly 
different because, in spite of a common culture 
and outlook, it lacks uniformity and for 
thousands of years has actually encouraged the 
formation of innumerable sects. It is difficult 
to define heresy when almost every conceivable 
variation of the ccaitral theme is held by some 
sect. This outlook of Islam is probably com- 
parable to that of the Roman (Vitholic Church; 
both think in terms of a world community 
owning allegiance to one definite doctrine and 
are not prepared to tolerate any deviation from 
it. A person belonging to an entirely different 
religion is preferable to a heretic, for a heretic 
creates confusion in the minds of true believers. 
Therefore a heretic must be shown no quarter 
and his ideas must be suppressed. That, 
essentially, has always b(*on, and still is, the 
belief of the Catholic Church, but its ])ractice 
has been toned down to meet modern ^ liberal ^ 
notions. When the prnctice fitted in with the 
theory it led to the Spanish Inquisition, the 
autofi da fr, and various crusadt's and wars 
against Christian non-conformisis in Europe 
The Inquisition has a bad odour now and we 
shiver to think of its cruelties. Yet it was 
carried on by higli-minded, deef)ly religious 
men wlio never thought of personal gain. They 
believ(‘d with all the intensity of religious con- 
viction that the hen‘tic would go to liell if he 
p(‘rsisted in his error, and with all their might 
they sought to save his immortal soul from the 
eternal ]>it. Wlial did it matter if in this 
attempt the body was made to suffer? 

[slam is obviously different from the 
Homan Catholic (^hiirch because it has no 
Pope, no regular [)riestho(»d, and not so many 
dogmas. But T imagine that the general exclu- 
sive, intolerant outlook is the same, and it 
v'ould approv(' of lien^sy hunts for the suppres- 
sion of the (‘vil before it sju’ead. Cardinal 
Newman denying the nineteenth eentury 
assumption of the i)rogress of our race said that 
our races progress and perfeetability is a 
dream, because revelation contradicts it.*' 
I'urther he said that it would be a gain to 
this country were it vastly more superstitious, 
more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its 
religion, than at present it shows itself to be.** 
He was referring to England. 

I wonder how far Sir Mohamad Iqbal 


would accept Cardinal Newman’s dictum, 
applying it to Islam of course. I imagine that 
quite a large number of both Hindus and 
Muslims would agree with the Cardinal, each 
(hinking in terms of his own religion. Indeed, 
I should say that most truly religious people 
belonging to almost any organizecT religion 
would agree with him. Personally I entirely 
disagree with him bec^ause my outlook is not 
[hat of religion. ButM think I can dimly 
understancl the religious outlook and to some 
extent even appreciate it. Cranting the 
suprem(‘ importance of certain dogmas and 
beliefs the rest seems to follow. If I am 
absolutely convinced that a thing is evil, it is 
absurd to talk of tolerating it. It must be 
suppressed, removed, liquidated. If I believe 
that this world is a snare and a delusion and 
the only reality is the next world, then the 
question of progress or change here below hardly 
arises. Because I have no such absolute con- 
victions, and the beliefs I hold in matters of 
theological and nuaaphysieal religion are 
negative rather than positive, I can easily pose 
as a ‘ tolerant ’ individual. It costs me nothing 
in mental sui>i)ressi()ii or anguish. It is far 
more difficult for me to be tolerant about other 
matters relating to this world in regard to which 
I hold positive opinions. Rut evaai then the 
opinion has not got th(‘ intensity of religious 
belief and so 1 jim not likely to favour intpiisi- 
lorial methods for tlH‘ supjwession of opinions 
and Ixdiefs 1 consider harmful. Not being 
interested in the othcM* world, whatever it may 
be. I judge largely by the (trects I observe in 
this worlcl. I am unabl(‘ therefore to find a 
su])(Tnatural sanction for mfiicting cruelty, 
physical or mental, here below. Pcrha])s also 
most of us of the modern world (Fascists and 
Hitlerites exchah’d) an* far more squeamish in 
the matter of causing pain or even watching 
it with nnconeern than our stout old ancestors 
A\ere. 

Thus we make a virtut* of our indifference’ 
and call it tolerance, just as the British Govern- 
ment takes credit for impartiality and neutrality 
in matters of religion when in reality it is 
supremely indifferent to them so long as its 
secular inUwsts are not touched. But there is 
no shadow of toleration when its administra- 
tion is criticized or condemned. That is sedi- 
tion, to be expiated by long years of prison. 

Sir Mohamad Iqhal would thus like to 
have, so far as Muslims arc concerned, a strict 
uniformity and conformity enforced by the 
power of the State. But who would lav down 
the coipmon standard which was to be followed? 
Would there be a kind of permanent commis- 
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sion of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema advising the 
secular arm, as the Roman Church used to 
advise the princes of Europe in the days of 
its temporal glory? Sir Mohamad, however, 
does not seem to approve of the present genera- 
tion of moulvies and ulemas. He says that in 
the modern world of Islam ambitious and 
ignorant mullaism, taking advantage of modern 
Press, has shamelessly attempted to hurl the 
old prc-Islamic Magian outlook at the face of 
the twenti(^tli century.” On the other hand he 
expresses his sorrowful contempt for the so- 
called ‘ enlightened ’ Maslims ” who “ have 
gone to the extent of ])reaching ‘ tolerance ' to 
their brethren in faith.” 

The election or nomination of a competent 
authority to interpret the ecclesiastical law 
under modern conditions will be no easy 
matter, and it is well known that even the pious 
and the orthodox often disagree amongst them- 
selves. Orthodoxy ultimately becomes one’s 
own doxy, and the other person’s doxy is 
heterodoxy. 

If sueh an authority is established it will 
deal presumably with the Muslims alone. Rut 
Islam is a proselytising religion and questions 
touching other faiths will frequently arise. 
Even now doubtful cases arise, especially relat- 
ing to girls and women who, with little thought 
of religion, marry a Muslim or elope with him 
or are abducted by him. If they slide back 
from tlu! strict path of the faith are they to 
be subjected to the terrible punishment for 
apostasy? 

In the purely religious s[)herc then we 
might have, if Sir Mohamad’s suggestions were, 
carried out, tin; institution of a kind of Inquisi- 
tion with heresy hunts, excommunication, 
punishment for apostasy, and a general suppres- 
sion of “ so-called ' enlightened ’ Muslims ” and 
a prohibition of the practice or breaching of 
^ tolerance.’ Other spheres of life would be 
equally affected for Islam and Hinduism do not 
believe in confining themselves to Sunday 
observance. They are week-day religions in- 
vading every department of life. 

The next step is ol)viously one of full 
application of the personal law in strict accord- 
ance with the ancient texts. In theory this 
personal law is still applied both to Hindus and 
Muslims in the British courts, but in practice 
many changes have crept in. The criminal law 
at present prevailing in the country has very 
little, or perhaps nothing, to do with the old 
Muslim or Hindu codes. In civil law the diver- 
gence is not marked and inheritance, marriage, 
divorce, adoption, etc., are supposed to be 
according to the old directions. But even here 


some changes have crept in and attempts are 
constantly being made to widen their range 
(civil marriage, divorce among Hindus, Sards 
Act, etc.). In regard to inheritance there is the 
very curious Oudh Estates Act affecting the 
Oudh taluqadars which lays down a peculiar 
and unique rule which is applied equally to 
Hindu, Muslim or Christian taluqadars. 

This tendency to drift away from the old 
personal law will have to be stopped if the 
orthodox have their way. An attempt to do 
so is now^ being made by the Frontier Province 
Coutieil wlu'ro a ^ Moslem Personal Law 
(Shariat) Ai)plication Bill ’ was recently 
rc*foiTcd to a Select Committee for report. I 
have no idea what happened to this Bill after- 
wards. In the course of a debate in the Council 
on this Bill a speaker ^ analysing the funda- 
mental princii)lcs of Islam ’ said that ‘ if the 
Bill were passed they would have to see the law 
was carried out strictly in accordance with the 
Sliarintf for no non-Moslim could administer 
the Shariat. Ho was opposed to the partial 
enforcement of the Shariat and wanted its full 
(‘nforcement.” 

The demand that only a Moslim should 
administer the Shariat seems reasonable for 
non-Moslims can hardly enter into its spirit. 
If the Moslims have their separate courts with 
their qazis, there is no valid ground for refusing 
the same privilege to the Hindus or any otlier 
religious group. We shall thus have a number 
of courts of law functioning independently in 
each geographical area for each separate group. 
It will be something like the capitulations of 
semi-colonial countries but in a greatly ex- 
aggerated form for the whole population will 
be divided up and not merely some foreigners. 
Perliaps that will be a logical development of 
our communal separate electorates. 

Each group of these separate courts will 
have its own laws and mt'thods of procedure. 
Some difficulties will no doubt arise when the 
parties involved belong to different religious 
groups. Which court are they to go to and 
which law to follow? Perhaps mixed courts 
will grow up to deal with such cases and some 
kind of amalgam of laws and procedure be 
adopted by these courts. Criminal cases are 
likely to prove esjM^cially troublesome. If »a 
Hindu steals a Muslim’s property whose law 
is to be applied? Or in the case of adultery 
where the persons profess different religions. 
The choice between the two codes might have 
serious consequences for the punishments might 
vary greatly between them. I am not sure 
what punishment Manu has laid down for theft 
or adultery, but I have an idea (I write subject 
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to correction) that according to the old Islamic 
law, following Mosaic parallels, the thief has 
his hand cut off and the adulterers must be 
stoned to death. 

It seems to me that all this will produce 
a certain confusion in our administration of 
justice; there will be considerable overlapping 
and friction. But it may lead indirectly to one 
good result. Far more lawyers will be needed 
to unravel, or at any rate to profit by, the 
tangled web of laws and procedures, and thus 
perhaps we might lessen to some extent the 
wide-spread unemployment among our middle 
classes. 

Other far-reaching consequences would 
follow the adoption and application of the joint 
views of Sir Mohamad Iqbal and the Sanatanist 
Hindus. The ideals aimed at will largely be 
(subject to some inevitable adjustment with 
modern conditions) the reproduction of the 
social conditions prevailing in Arabia in the 
seventh century (in the case of the Muslims) 
or those of India two thousand or more years 
ago (in the case of Hindus). With all the good- 
will in the world a complete return to the 
golden ages of the past will not be possible, but, 
at any rate, all avoidable deviations will be 
prevented and an attempt will be made to 
stereotype our social and economic structure 
and make it incapable of change. So-called 
reform movements will of course be frowned 
upon or suppressed. The long tentacles of the 
law of sedition may grow longer still and new 
crimi.'S may be created. Thus to advocate the 
abolition of the purdah (veil) by women might 
(from the Muslim side) he made into an offence; 
to preach the loosening of caste restrictions or 
interdining might (from the Sanatanist side) 
be also made criminal. Beards may become de 
rigueur for Muslims: caste-marks and top- 
knots for Hindus. And of course all the 
orthodox of all shapes and hues would join in 
the worship and service of Property, especially 
the extensive and wealthy properties and 
endowments belonging to religious or semi- 
religious bodies. 

Perhaps all this is a somewhat exaggerated 
picture of what might happen under the joint 
regime of the Sanatanists and Ulemas, but it is 
by no means a fanciful picture, as any one 
who has followed their recent activities can 
demonstrate. Only two months ago (in June 
1935) a Sana! ana Dharina Conference was held 
in Bezwada. The holy and learned Swarni who 
opened the Conference told us that “co-educa- 
tion, divorce and postpuberty marriages would 
mean the annihilation of Hinduism.” I had 
not realised till then that these three, or rather 


the absence of them, were the main props of 
Hinduism — this is rather involved but I suppose 
my meaning is clear. The chairman of the 
Reception Committee of that Conference 
further told us that he “ viewed with grave 
concern the growth of the Indian women^s 
movement and asserted that the women who 
were fighting for equal rights with men did not 

represent the real women of India 

They are merely agitators who ha\c thrown 
modesty — the outstanding quality of Indian 
women — to the winds.” 

I am afraid I cannot bring myself to agree 
with Sir Mohamad Iqbal and the Sanatanists. 
Partly the reason perhaps is a personal and 
selfish one. I do not think I shall get on at all 
under their joint regime; I njay even land 
myself in prison. I have spent a long enough 
period of my life in prison under the British 
Government and I see no particular reason why 
I should add to it under the new dispemsation. 
But my ])ersonal fate is of little account; what 
matters is the larger theme of India and her 
millions. It is an astonishing thing to me that 
while our millions starve and live like beasts 
of the field, we ignore their lot and talk of 
vague metaphysical ideas and the good of their 
souls; that we shirk the problems of today in 
futile debate about yesterday and tlio day 
before yesicu'day; that when thoughtful men and 
women all over the world are considering 
problems of luiman welfare and how to lessen 
ljuman misery and stupidity, we, who need 
betterinent and raising most, should think 

complacently of what our ancestors did thousands 
of years ago, and for ourselves should 
continue to grovel on the ground. It astonishes 
me that a poet like Sir Mohamad Iqbal should 
he insensitive to the suffering that surrounds 
him; that a scholar and thinker like 

Sir Mohamad should put forward fantastic 
schemes of States within States, and advocate 
a social structure which may have suited a 

past age but is a hopeless anachronism today. 
Does his reading of history not tell him that 
nations fell because they could not adapt 
themselves to changing conditions, and because 
they stuck too long to that very structure 

which he wants to introduce in a measure in 
India today? We were not wise enough in 
India and the other countries of the East in 
the past and we have suffered for our folly. 
Are we to be so singularly foolish as not even 
to profit by our and othcr^s experience? 

Bertrand Russell says somewhere : “ If 

existing knowledge were used and testbed 
methods applied, we could in a generation 
produce* a population almost wholly free from 
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.lispase, malevolence and stupidity. In one 
itineration, if wc chose, wo could bring in the 
iiiillennium.” It is the supreme tragedy of our 
lives that this millennium should be within 
iiir reach, so tantalisingly near us, and yet so 
t ir as almost to seem unattainable. I do not 
Know what the future has in store for India and 


her unhappy people, what further agonies, 
what greater humiliation and torture of the 
soul. But I am confident of this that whatever 
happens we cannot go back inside the shell 
from out of which we have emerged. 

Almora District Jail, 

23.8.1035. 


DAUGHTERS OF SINDH 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


!)ai;ghtkrs of Sindh — and of India, 

ltnfip;int3 a inodorn Rip Van Winkle 
■i\ ikinp; after fifty yeai\s of profound slumber 
md looking atiout- him in astonished be- 
i'iMerment. then rubbine; his eyes and look- 
iii'i, around a^ain to satisfy himself that ho 
1 .; not dreaming, That is my feeling today as 
1 behold you before me, visions of grace and 
Mimeliness which were denie.*«I to my eyes when 
I served Sindh half a eentnry ago. Many 
>'ii:inges have taken place during these decades, 
l;iit this is the most important of all that the 
Aomon should have pushed aside the piirdali 
■ind come out into the light of day. It was the 
‘'.'line some years ago all over northern India and 
'lie gentler and fairer half of the poimlation 
iviiuiined in sechision, shut out from the light 
t)f the sun and the winds of heaven — aHiiryam- 
nnshya, unseen of the sun. In the Punjab, in 
>111(11], in the United Ih'ovinces and Bihar and 
ill Bengal it was everywhere the same, the men 
ii'(‘e to move about as they chose, the women 
P' lmed in the house's behind the purdah, which 
110 one ventured to lift. 8o unrelenting was the 
iigour of this custom that in certain sections 
"I .^'Oc'iety and in some Indkan States it ^as con- 
sidered bad form to make any inquiry about 
di(‘ daughters of a visitor. In the usual con- 
ventional questions about health a man was 
.'^k(.'d whether his sons were well. No inquiry 
^wis made about his daughters. This was the 
^ase in cities and towms; in villages and rural 
areas the purdah was not strictly enforced. 

Men in India proudly claimed that they 
were descended from the ancient Aryans and 
[aaised without stint the ancient institutions, 
hilt they never paused to consider that the 
iiurdah was an un-Aryan custom. With scarcely 
a ay reservations wnmen in ancient Aryan India 
^vere as free as the men. No serious disquali- 
HeatioiMJ were imposed upon them. The ancient 


Sanskrit books are full of the names of remark- 
able women, women learned and wise, women 
wise in the ways of the wmrld, gentle women 
of surpassing loveliness, heroic wmmen spurning 
<leath, wonum \vhosc devotion conquered death. 
Gnrgi, the daughter of a Rishi, was as wise as 
a Rislii. Ivilavati w^as the greatest mathemati- 
cian of h(w time. AVherc else in the literature 
of the world shall we look for such names as 
Sita and Savitri, Draupadi and Damayanti, 
Kausalya and Kunti? No ideal of wornai!- 
hood can be higher than that represented by 
these names. And yet suddenly, in despite of 
the ancient Aryan tradition, w^omen wwe de- 
barred from outdoor life and found themselves 
confined to the house behind the inviolable 
privacy of the purdah. How this change was 
brouglit about is not quite clear. To a certain 
(‘xtent it must have been due to a desire to 
imitate (he customs of the Moslem rulers of 
the country. The purdah .system is wholly a 
Mussalman custom. It is enforced by all 
nations and tribes which have embraced Islam. 
In Arabia, Persia, Tart.ary. Turkey and Egypt 
the fiurdah is universal. Even if wmmen had 
to go out in the streets (hey wTre never seen 
unveiled. The burka and the yashmak com- 
pletely covered their features. In India the 
purdah was even more rigorous for Mussalman 
wmmen of good families never ventured out on 
foot out of the hou.'‘^e at all. Another reason 
wdiy this eiistom w\as ad(3pted in northern 
Inciia may bo that it w\as not safe for women, 
specially good-looking women, to be seen 
abroad. Tiie powerful Mussalman nobles were 
above all laws and they could forcibly seize 
and bring into their harems any woman they 
pleased. With the introduction of the purdah 
among the Hindus there was a distinct change 
in the attitude towards women. The ancient 
Aryans treated women with all honour, all 
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courtesy, all chivalry. Women found a place 
in the councils of men, they were associated 
with public affairs, they shared responsibility. 
The purdah fell as a i)artition betw^een men and 
women. Insensibly, the relations between 
them changed. Not that there was any ill- 
^ treatment or positive neglect of women, but 
there was an undeniable decline in their status 
in society. Their remoteness from the outer 
world, their exclusion from all affairs outside 
the immediate family circle necessarily narrowed 
the sphere of their usefulness. Their 
education was neglected. Their intellectual 
stature was dwarfed. The home and domesti- 
city absorbed all their thoughts, all their energy. 
They had no concern with the more serious 
problems of life. With the purdah barring 
egress from the home, with no knowledge of 
what lay outside their outlook on life lost 
breadth and keenness. Yet men never ceased 
waxing eloquent over the glory of yore, forget- 
ful that the chief glory of a race is the exalta- 
tion of its womanhood, and deaf to the cry 
assailing their ears, Ichabod! the glory is 
departed. 

I have said that fifty years ago the wnmen 
of Sindh were invisible. This must not be 
taken literally for I had fleeting glimpses of 
them at Hyderabad, Hala, Sukkur, Shikarpur 
and other places. They were the mothers, more 
probably the grandmothers, of the present 
generation. They W'cre unlike the women and 
girls of the present day. They dressed differ- 
ently, they wore ornaments which have become 
obsolet/O and gone out of use. The ivory banhis 
covering the arm like a long gauntlet of armour, 
the awkward nose-rings, the bristling ear-rings, 
the fluttering peshgirs and the scanty slippers 
are no more to be seen. The ornaments now 
worn are fewer and lighter, the graceful and 
becoming sari has replaced the frock and 
pyjamas, the slippers and shoes are up to date. 
The women of Sindh are now garbed like their 
sisters elsewhere and match them in grace and 
attractiveness. 

This matter of dress is an important thing 
for it is an indication of a distinctive nation- 
ality. There are different ways of wearing a 
sari,. The women of Maharashtra and Madras 
do not put it on in the same way as the women 
of north India, but the sari is essentially a 
feminine garb. It is drapery of a fine artistic 
conception, clothing the limbs in folds of match- 
less grace, yet in no way hampering their free 
movement. While the men of India dress in 
various ways, many donning the unsightly, 
tight-fitting European costume the women, with 
a finer instinct for the beautiful and befitting, 


have chosen the sari all over India. The 
ancient Sanskrit books unfortunately do not 
give a complete description of the clothes worn 
by the ancient Aryans. Of male attire only a 
few details are casually mentioned. The 

tishnishy or turban, was the common headdress; 
the uttariya, or chadar, corresponding to the 
Roman toga, covered the torso and the upper 
part of the body. Two nether garments were 
worn, the inner andtthe outer, the antarvnsa 
and the vahirvasa, but the fashion in which 
(he outer garment was worn is not known, 
though it was obviously a dhoti. Sandals were 
worn on the feet. Of the attire of women thc^ 
details are even more scanty. In two instances, 
however, an opportunity is offered for forming 
some idea of the dress worn by women. The 
first is when Draupadi was dragged by the hair 
by the fiendish Duhshasana to the open 
assembly where Yudhisthira had staked and 
lost her in a frenzy of gambling. Not content 
with humiliating her and calling her a slave 
woman Duhshasana attempted to strip her of 
the garment she w^ore. Draupadi prayed to be 
spared this outrage; she added that owing to 
the period of unclcanncss she was wearing only 
a single garment. We sec the drama moving 
swiftly and fatefully. The four younger 
Pandavas, each possessed of the strength of a 
lion, looking on in wrathful but helpless im- 
potence, because every one of them had been 
staked and lost, and belonged to the winner; 
the mighty Bhima flaring up and calling upon 
Sahadeva, the youngest brother, to bring fire 
so that Bhima might burn to ashes the hands 
of Yudhisthira, the hands that had gambled 
away a kingdom and even the liberty of four 
brothers and had exposed Draupadi to this out- 
rage. Then came the miracle. In response to 
her agonized prayer the unseen hand of the 
Lord Srikrishna clothed the weeping Draupadi 
with fresh clothes while Duhshasana vainlv 
tried to snatch away the single garment she 
wore. Heap upon heap of clothing was piled 
before the astonished eyes of the assembly and 
Draupadi stood safe and unshamed, her fair 
limbs draped by an inexhaustible supply of 
clothing until the wicked Duhshasana was 
baffled and desisted from his vain efforts. This 
drama of passion and miraculous intervention 
culminated in the tremendous and savage oath 
of Bhiraasen, who swore to tear open the breast 
of Duhshasana and drink his heart’s blood on 
the field of battle — an oath that was fulfilled 
on the battlefield of Kurukshetra, though, 
subsequently explained, Bhima did not actually 
drink' the blood, but brought it near his lips 
Caninibalism was impossible for the Aryans. 
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We leam here definitely that the women 
in ancient Aryavarta wore more than one 
irarment and the principal article of clothing 
was the san, for no other garment could be 
supplied in such smooth and endless succession. 

In the deeply moving and exquisitely con- 
<eived story of Nala and Damayanti there is 
an incident which gives us an idea of the dress 
worn in those ancient times. Like Yudhisthira 
Nala succumbed to the passion for gambling 
and lost his kingdom and everything he pos- 
sessed to his brother Pushkara. It is stated 
that Kali, the evil, one, assumed the form of 
dice and so helped Pushkara to win, and with 
his evil counsel led Nala from misfortune to 
misfortune. Nala and his wife Damayanti, 
each wearing a single garment, left the king- 
dom. While suffering from the pangs of hunger 
Nala noticed a number of birds on the ground 
and thinking to catch them and cook them for 
food he took off the cloth he was wearing and 
threw it over the birds like a net. The birds' 
flew away with the garment leaving Nala naked 
ns Adam before he had eaten of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge and had donned the 
apron of fig-leaves. It is obvious that the 
cloth which Nala wore, must have been a dhoti. 
Later on, finding Damayanti asleep and pick- 
ing up a sword which lay close by — another 
ruse of Kali — Nala cut the garment she was 
wearing into two and fled with the half of it, 
leaving the other half on the person of his 
wife. This garment, again, could have been 
only a .sari, for no other piece of clothing can 
lie divided into two and yet help to cover the 
bodies of two persons. 

It is safe, therefore, to conclude that the 
mri and the dhoti were worn by the ancient 
Aryans and these articles are still retained in 
use. The majority of men still wear the dhoti, 
while the sari is worn almost universally by the 
women of India. By adopting the sari the 
women of Sindh have identified themselves with 
the w'omen of the rest of India. 

Yet another turn of the whirligig of time 
and the purdah, never observed in ancient 
times, has been cast aside and women no longer 
submit to seclusion in the house like birds in 
a cage. AVe cannot yet say that the purdah 
has altogether disappeared but it is well on the 
way to total abolition. In Turkey, one of the 
strongest citadels of the purdah system, it has 
been sternly forbidden by the mandate of Ghazi 
Kamal Pasha, the man of destiny. In Egypt 
and in Persia there is a movement to do away 
with this custom. In India the custom .never 
prevailed in the south, the gosha, or purdah, 
being confined to a small number of women in 


the Madras Presidency. There is no purdah 
in Maharashtra and Gujrat, and it is not very 
long ago that Maratha women were intrepid 
riders and actually took part in fighting. In 
the Punjab, the reformed and advanced section 
of the women has abandoned the purdah, but 
the orthodox and conservative sections still ' 
cling to it. It is in the United Provinces and 
Bihar that the hold of the purdah is still strong 
and women are rarely seen in public, but there 
also a beginning has been made and with the 
progress of education women will assert their 
right to emancipation from the veil and the 
purdah. In Bengal also this baneful custom 
lingers though it is being rejected by a steadily 
increasing number of women. The most perni- 
cious effect of the purdah is the change it 
brings about in the relationship of the two 
sexes. Woman is not the plaything of man but 
his partner and fellow-worker, entitled to her 
share in everything pertaining to the common- 
weal. The purdah makes it impossible and 
accentuates the instinct of sex. 

In Sindh, the emancipation of women from 
the purdah marks a new cycle of progress. 
The number of girls attending school and 
college is increasing every year. Co-cducatiqn 
has been introduced and should have the whole- 
some and beneficent effect of promoting a spirit 
of comradeship between girls and boys, and 
encouraging intellectual sympathy and friendly 
rivalry in scholarship. If I have likened myself 
to Rip Van Winkle 1 may add that the first 
feeling of bewilderment has passed while the 
feeling of happiness abides. To Sindh I owe 
more than I can ever hope to be able to repay. 

I was only a lad when I first rested my eyes 
on this land of many memories, associated in- 
disvsohibly with ancient Aryan tradition and 
Aryan achievement. The all too generous kind- 
ne.ss I met with everywhere is a di ht of grati- 
tude I can never discharge and my lieart and 
memory have clung to Sindh during all these 
years that have been gathered into the past. 
And it makes me happy indeed to behold you, 
the daughters and granddaughters of women 
whom I never saw because they lived behind 
the impenetrable veil of the purdah, and to find 
you taking your rightful place as <^o-workcr8 
for the common welfare of the community, 
fitting yourselves for your share of the work 
with suitable intellectual equipment and with 
a clearer and broader outlook on life. 

More wonderful than the lifting of the 
purdah is the awakening of the national con- 
sciousness among the women of India. Like 
the breath of dawn, the rustle of the morning 
breeze that passes over a sleeping world and 
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rouses men and women to the activities of a 
new day, like the blare of a bugle, the reveille 
suddenly awakening an army bivouacing in the 
open, a new voice, never heard before, silent, 
deep, imperative, insistent, and audible to the 
heart alone has been calling to the people of 
India to bestir themselves and take their place 
in the ranks of the nations of the world. And 
this call, so irresistible in its appeal, has not 
passed the women of India by. Neither the 
thickness of the purdah, nor the solid walls of 
the zenana have been able to shut out this 
supreme call of duty. Even as in the silent 
night the wizard notes of Srikrishna’s magic 
lute came floating on the breeze to the sleeping 
Gopis calling upon them to renounce hearth and 
liome, and follow the Lord, even so hath come 
this call of service and sacrifice, the call of the 
land which for countless gcneratioi' has been 
the Mother of us all. She needs emancipation 
like her daughters, the purdah that has shut 
her out from freedom must be lifted, the stone 
walls of the zenana in which she has been con- 
fined for long centuries must be rased to the 
ground. 

How i)rompt lias been the response of the 
womanhood of India to this call of rcnuncia- 
tton and suffering and service, this impulsion 
of the spirit that surrenders everything and 
seeks nothing! Unbidden and unsolicited, or 
even saying so much as by your leave, the 
women of India have flung themselves into this 
spiritual struggle with suffering for their only 
reward and hardships as their only recognition. 
They have made no terms, demanded no better 
treatment, asked for no modification of their 
status. There has been no Declaration of 
Rights, no insistence on equality with men, no 
thouglit and no suggestion of recompense of 
any kind. It has proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the force of ancient Aryan 
tradition has not been lost, that neither con- 
finement nor ignorance has taken away from 
the women of India their ancient heritage, the 
intrepid courage that quailed before nothing, 
the devotion that knew no limits, the selfless- 
ness that was the crown of Aryan womanliness. 
During all these centuries of decadence, the 
introduction of alien customs derogatory to the 
dignity and position of women, the indelible 
impress of the ancient teaching has not been 
wholly effaced. Women throughout India knew 
very little Sanskrit, which is the casket that 
holds the priceless treasure of the wisdom of 
the ancient Aryans. In spite, however, of the 
inaccessibility of the original versions a great 
deal of the old wisdom has come down in folk- 
lore, in tradition, in translations, in stories 


passed down the generations by word of mouth. 
Everywhere in India all classes of men and 
women are steeped in ancient tradition, and 
the constitution of society is penetrated through 
and through by the living lessons of a dead 
past. 

Remarkable as this awakening has been it 
has not been confmec^ to India alone. Several 
years ago the late Lor^ Milner was sent to far- 
off Egypt to record evidence for a certain Com- 
mission. He took up his quarters in one of the 
principal hotels in Cairo and invited witnesses 
to appear before him. But. the women of Cairo^ 
were determined that tlic Commission should 
be boycotted and no witness slioiihl appear 
before Lord Milner. Without discarding the 
Yashmak they boarded tram cars, stood before 
the houses of the invited witnesses, interviewed 
them and made them promise that they would 
offer no evidence. The result was that Lord 
Milner had to leave Egypt without being able 
to take down the statement of a single witness. 

It would bo prc'snmptuous for any one to 
offer the women of India any advice as regarcb’ 
their duty to the country and to the nation 
They have waited for no lead nor needed an> 
guidance. Without so much as a hint from 
any one they have come forward to take their 
full share in the emancipation of their race, ir 
the struggle that spells suffering, in tlie work 
that calls for more and more sacrifice. Pe 
spontaneous and willing has been their part 
that there is no call for any man to intervene 
or to show which way lies the path of duty 
They have derived their inspiration and their 
strength from the perennial fountainhead of 
the ancient Aryans, the fouadors and forbears 
of the race. We, the men of India, liave only 
to render homage to the heroic daughters of 
India. 

Still there is something to be said; still 
there is a certain lack which has to be filled 
It is necessary that the women of India should 
come into closer touch, in a spirit of loyalty 
and reverence, with the ancient Aryan Ion | 
which belongs to them by the right of in- 
heritance as much as it belongs to the men ol 
India. It is true that Indian girls are receiving 
education in increasing numbers, but what sort 
of an education? How will it profit a student 
to learn other languages while neglecting his 
own? Boys and girls at school and college 
are taught English, the language of the rulers 
of the country, and for a second language they 
usually take up French. What about the 
parent language of their own mother tongue? 
How much Sanskrit do Hindu students learn 
and'' how much Persian is learned by Mussal 
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man students? Some of the finest literature 
of the world has been written in these two 
classical languages. By a strange irony until 
quite recently Sanskrit was utterly unknown 
in Sindh. Sindhi is the closest derivative from 
the Sanskrit language. Of all other languages 
spoken in Upper India the direct parent is 
some form of Prakrit. The language that 
Buddha spoke and in which he preached was 
Pali, which is a form of Prakrit. The oldest 
Sanskrit dramas, some of them nearly as old 
as the time of the Buddha, were composed 
partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit; the 
king and his ministers, tlie Rishis and the 
superior people speak Sanskrit, while the jester 
or Vidushaka, the women and others speak 
Prakrit. Between the Sindhi language and 
Sanskrit, however, there is no trace of the 
intervention of any Prakrit dialect. The 
corruption and variation arc due to the 
admixture of other languages, notably Persian. 
There is no gender in Sanskrit verbs; the 
same form is retained in both masculine and 
feminine genders. In Sindhi verbs also are 
masculine and feminine as in Urdu, so that 
there is a marked difference between the Sindhi 
spoken by men and that spoken by women. 

Not only was Sanskrit unknown in Sindh, 
but access to Sanskrit literature was barred 
by the absence of translations. Until quite 
recently there was no written language in 
Sindh. Not very long ago the Persian alphabet 
was adapted by the men to write Sindhi while 
the women wrote Sindhi in Gurmukhi characters. 
Kutchi, which is practically the same as 
Sindhi, is even now^ only a spoken dialect and 
lias no alpliabet. It was different in other 
parts of India. In Bengal, the Rainayana by 
Krittivasa and the Mahabharata by Kasirain 
Das were composed in Bengali verse several 
centuries ago. They arc not translations from 
the original Sanskrit but they contain the 
gist of the two great epics. The matchless 
lyrics of the famous Vaishnava poets rendered 
into exquisite verse the love scenes of Radha 
and Krishna, incidents of Srikrishna^s child- 
hood, and the deep spiritual truths underlying 
the love romance of w’^hich the scene lay in 
Brindavan. In the United Provinces, Tulsidas 
wrote his immortal work, Ramcharitamanasa, 
a version of the Ramayana which is read and 
recited throughout Bihar and the two provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. The whole of northern 
India is flooded with beautiful songs about 
Krishna and Radha. To these have to be 
added the songs of profound wisdom com- 
posed by Kabir, the songs of Surdas and others 
full of classical allusions and the soulful *Bongs 
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of Mira Bai. The great centres of Sanskrit 
learning are located at Benares and in Bengal 
and they exercise a considerable influence over 
the people. 

These facilities did not exist in Sindh. 
Sanskrit is now being taught to a small number 
of students and it is open to other students at 
school and college to take up this language. 
What is needed, however, is the creation of an 
atmosphere surcharged with the ancient ideals 
and the ancient lore so that the rising genera- 
tion in India may have a truer and nobler con- 
ception of life and be better fitted for the 
strenuous future that lies before them. 
Specially is it necessary for the women of India 
to be intimately acquainted with the mythology 
that is more important than history, the tradi- 
tion that fortifies the spirit and elevates 
character. Up to the present they have been 
chiefly guided by an inherited instinct un- 
consciously moulded by the traditions of the 
past. But the original treasure-house of 
teaching and wisdom, of prec(q)t and example 
is close to them and they have merely to put 
forth their hands and take what they will. 
Perverted custom in the first place and a wrong 
standard of education in the next have shut 
them out from their inlu'ritance. They ha^’e 
not been taught tlie magic Open Sesame that 
would fling open the barred doors of the house 
of treasure and make them rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice — rich not with the wealth 
that is mere dross, but rich with the wealth 
which is never exhausted, the treasures of the 
intellect and the spirit. Unasked, the women 
of India have established their right to partake 
in the work of nation-building; unprompted, 
they must claim their inheritance of the ancient 
wisdom and ancient ideals. 

The education that neglects the classics 
of ancient India is defective in its conception 
and aims. It should be the aim of all educa- 
tion in India to glean first tlie knowledge that 
is lying near at hand and then go farther 
afield, if need be. How docs it avail the sons 
and daughters of India to study the epics of 
Homer and Milton while they know nothing 
of such epics as the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata? A great American poet, Walt 
Whitman, has aptly designated these Sanskrit 
works ‘towers of fables immortal fashioned 
from mortal dreams.^ These are towers from 
which the landscape of India as it was 
thousands of years ago can be fully surveyed 
and it is the duty of every Indian student to 
mount the towers and witness the wonders of 
the past. Shakespeare is a great dramatist 
who has portrayed every phase of human 
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nature, but is Kalidas to be left out of 
account? No other poet saw beauty and 
depicted it as he did. His Meghaduta, or the 
Cloud Messenger, represents the highest flight 
of imagination and the most varied imagery. 
The highest tribute that one great poet has 
ever paid to another is the eulogy bestowed 
by Goethe upon Kalidas’s famous drama, 
Sakuntala. The earliest Sanskrit drama, the 
Mrichhakatika, or the Toy Cart, is an 
astonishing revelation of the depths and 
vanities of human nature. Sanskrit literature 
is valuable not only for its perfect art, but for 
its lofty ideals. The principal characters of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are 
paragons for all time. Rama is not only an 
incarnate of divinity worshipped by millions 
but a perfect type of the best manhood. Sita 
is the peerless ideal of womanhood. 
Yudhisthira, in spite of his weakness for 
gambling, is the embodiment of purity, truth 
and honour, and was honoured by being per- 
mitted to enter heaven as a living mort,al- 
Tho moral that runs as a golden thread 
throughout these great works is renunciation. 
There is no pessimism, no gloomy outlook on 
life. Strive to attain and then relinquish what 
has been attained, for life itself cannot be 
retained. No other literature is so elevating, 
so flawless. 


Of the higher teaching of the Aryans only 
a bare mention is possible here. The profound 
subtleties of the Upanishads, the mystery and 
the problem of life and death are individual 
concerns to be grappled with and solved as 
best we may. The first equipment needed is 
for co-operative work, a united effort to attain 
a common end. For this the best preparation 
is to assimilate the ancient ideals and to apply 
them in actual l|fe. In spite of many 
difficulties nobly have the women of India 
sustained their part in the change that i.s 
coming over the country. Let them seek light 
and strength from the masters and sages of 
yore, who have bequeathed to the race such 
rich nutriment for the mind and the spirit. 
Women in India will come into their own as 
they did in the days gone by. The purdah will 
not shut them out from sight or from claiming 
their right to serve the Motherland. The soul 
of India has never perished, however much the 
body may have suffered. To you, the mothers, 
the daughters, and sisters of our race, I offer 
my salutation and blessings. May all grace 
and purity be yours, may you pass through 
the vale of life in light with the free winds of 
heaven playing around you, may the joys and 
blessings of life be meted out to you in 
abundant measure I * 

* All addn'Sf? delivered at Karachi. 
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I N the June number of The Modern Review 
I have shown, how the work of the 
Occidentals has caused a gradual extermina- 
tion of many small races. But their work 
has been carried on not along that line only. 
They may have just a simple pride in their 
silent work of race extermination as they are 
loudly conscious of the scientific effeciency 
with which they seek to vindicate the blessed 
Darwinian law of the survival of the fitted. 
They have even a higher pride in their majestic 
incursion, — in some cases quite decisive — 
against the culture and civilization of others 
Whenever and wherever they have found 
people with a distinct form of civilization they 
have immediately set themselves against it and 
have never known peace till they have tom it 


here and there or, to their great jubilation, 
razed it altogether. 

Take, for instance, the great Aztecs and 
the Mayas. These noble people had built up 
independently a wonderful civilization in central 
Arnerica. The remains of it that are now 
being unearthed tell us of their marvellous 
achievements in the field of culture. Their 
great sculptured monument known as the 
Calendar Stone or Stone of the Sun gave the 
division of the year and symbolized “ a 
cosmogonic myth of the Aztecs and the creation 
and destruction of the world.” Their 
languages were highly rich in religious songfc 
and reflective poems. They held musical 
concert in the open air using many fine instru- 
ments. Their pottery vessels were highly 
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artistic. They made beautiful ornaments of 
L?:old, silver, copper, jade, and other precious 
inaUinals. They were really efficient in textiles 
Hnd pieces of feather work. Referring to the 
Maya culture, Dr. Spinden says, 

'' Artists are everywhere of the opinion that the 
^ulptures and other products of the Mayas 
deserve to rank among the highest art products 
of the world, and astronomers are amazed at the 
progress made by this people in the measuring 
of time by the observed movements of the 
heavenly bodies. Moreover, they invented a 
remarkable system of hieroglyphic writing by 
which they were able to record facts and events 
and they built great cities of stone that attest a 
degree of wealth and splendour beyond anything 
seen elsewhere in the new world.” 

Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley has made a 
comprehensive study of the Maya ruins and 
tells us of many important evidences of a 
civilization which was as old as the fifth 
century A.D. and “ the most advanced of any 
in the Western Hemisphere prior to the 
discovery of America by Columbus.'^ 

That splendid civilization of the Aztecs 
and the Mayas came to the attention of the 
Occidentals and the inevitable followed 
Oswald Spengler, the great German philosopher 
of our time, describes it very vividly in his 
famous book, The Decline of the West. Thus 
he says, 

"For, as it happens, this is the one example of 
a culture ended by a violent death. It was not 
starved, suppressed, or thwarted, but murdered 
in the full glory of its unfolding, destroyed like 
a sun-flower whose hc-ad is struck off by one 
passing. All these states — including a world- 
power and more than one federation— with an 
extent and resources far superior to those of the 
Greek and the Roman states of HannibaFs day; 
with a comprehenejve policy, a carefully ordered 
fin^cial ^stem, and a highly developed legis- 
lation; with administrative ideas and economic 
tradition such as the ministers of Charles V could 
never have imagined; with a wealth of litera- 
ture in several languages, an intellectually brilliant 
polite society in great cities to which the West 
could not show one simple parallel— all this was 
not broken down in some desperate war, but 
washed out by a handful of bandits in a few 
years, and so entirely that tlu) relics of the 
population retained not a memory of it all.” 

In South America there was an equally 
fciplendid civilization built up by the native 
people called the Incas. 

"If good government consists in promoting the 
happiness and comfort of a people, and in secur- 
ing them from oppression; if a civilizing government 
is one which brings the means of communication 
and of irrigating land to the highest possible 
""''te of efficiency, and makes steady advances 
m all the arte— then the government of the«Yncas 
may fairly lay claim to those titles. The roads, 
ini^tmg channels, and other public works of the 


Yncas were superior to anything of the kind ♦■ba t 
then existed in Europe. Their architecture is. 
grand and imposing. Their pottery and orna- 
mental work is h'ttle inferior to that of the 
Greeks and Etruscans. They were skilled workers 
in gold, silver, copper, bronze, and stone. Their 
language was rich, polished, ana elegant. Their 
laws showed an earnest solicitude for the welfare 
of those who we e to live under them. Above 
all, their enlightened toleration, for the existence 
of which there are the clearest proofs, is a feature 
in their rule which, in one point of view at least, 
places them above their contemporaries in eveiy 
part of the world.” (Hakluyt Society, 18M, 
p. Iv.) 

Marcio Serra de Lejesama, one of the first 
Spanish conquerors of Peru, made a frank 
confession, before his death as to how they 
treated the noble Incas and how they destroyed 
their splendid civilization. He seemed to have 
suffered from such a bitter mental agony that 
he sought relief by unbosoming all tliat was 
rankling within to King Philip of Spain : 

"The said Yncfl^ governed in such a way that 
in all the land neither a thief nor a vicious man, 
nor a bad dishonest woman was known. The men 
all had honest and profitable employment. The 
woods and mines and all kinds of property were so 
divided that each man knew what belonged to 
him, and there were no law suits. The Yncas were 
feared, obeyed and respected by their subjects as ^ 
race very capable of governing. But we took 
away their land, and placed it under the govern- 
ment of Spain, and made them subjects. Your 
majesty must understand that my reason for 
making this statement is to relieve my conscience, 
for we have destroyed this people by our bad 
examples. Crimes were once so little known 
among them that an Indian with one hundred 
thousand j)ieces of gold and silver in his house 
left it open, only placing a little stick across the 
door as a sign that the master was out, and nobody 
went in. But when they saw that we placed locks 
and keys on our doors, they understood that it 
was from fear of thieves among us, they despised 
us. All this I tell your Majesty to discharge my 
conscience of a weight that I may no longer be 
a party to these thin®. And I pray God to 
pardon me, for I am the last to die of :ill the 
discoverers and conquerors, as it is notoriou.^ that 
there are none left but me in this land or out of 
it, and therefore I now do what I can to relieve 
my conscience.” (Hakluyt Society, 1864, 
p. xxxii, n.) 

Alas! no amount of dying repentance will 
bring that civilization of the Incas back to 
existence. Its scattered ruins in Peru are like 
the broken bones every piece of which testifies 
that it once formed a part of a gigantic struc- 
ture which could have rightly claimed a very 
respectable position in the world of civilization. 
But that was exactly what the Occidentals 
could hardly think of, what they could hardly 
tolerate. They seem^ to have been utterly 
incapable of recognizing and appreciating the 
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good in others, but they learnt to take pride 
in bending low, in humiliating those who were 
different from them and in destroying those 
things that characterised the difference. 

The few island countries of Asia, which 
had made considerable advance in their social 
and cultural existence at the time when the 
Occidentals first came to know of them, some- 
how succeeded in resisting the first blows of 
aggression and thus averted the dire fate of 
the Aztecs and the Incas. Perhaps the natural 
virility of the island people coupled with their 
fairly advanced stage of civilization enabled 
them to do so. Their early struggles gave a 
glowing proof of their dauntless spirit, un- 
common chivalry, and intense patriotism. 
Their heroism was remarkably spotless. But 
alas! they were not schooled in the arts of 
ornamental affectation, vulgar intrigue, and 
base treachery. Tl\e game wliich the Occi- 
dentals started to play with them, having 
realized the friiitlessness of a fair and frank 
struggle, very badly required of them some 
training in such exotic arts. Their ignorance 
of them gave the Occidentals a clear advantage 
over them, consequently they were the losers 
in the game. 

It was, however, a partial loss at first, — 
a loss of only their political power. But the 
Occidentals could not rest satisfied with seizing 
only that power. They must make their 
\dctory complete. So the game could not end 
there and it has not ended yet. , 

Take the case of the Philippines. Tliis 
beautiful island group lies between the China 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Its inhabitants 
had quietly developed a fine civilization of 
their own at a very ancient time. They used 
to enjoy cultural and commercial intercourse 
with India, China, and other neighbouring 
countries. It has now been satisfactorily 
established by means of scientific data that the 
cultural relation between India and the 
Philippines was going on many centuries before 
the Christian era and thus caused the civiliza- 
tion of the former to exert a great influence 
upon that of the latter. 

Nevertheless, we are told that Ferdinand 
Magellan, the noted Spanish explorer, dis- 
covered the Philippines in 1521. It is 
certainly amusing to the Oriental mind to 
read in some * history ' that the country which 
maintained, from the pre-Christian time, 
cultural and commercial intercourse with the 
great civilized countries around it was dis- 
covered on some blessed day of the year 1621. 

Incidentally it reminds us of a similar 
instance of Occidental discovery. It is the 


discovery of America. We read in history 
that Christopher Columbus discovered America 
in 1492 and the whole world has been educated 
to accept this as a truth. Yet we know there 
were other people who visited America lonp 
before the forefathers of Columbus were born. 
If the theory, that the earliest ancestors of the 
American Indians migrated to America from 
Asia crossing what ii^ now known as the Bering 
Strait, is true, thei> of course, th^y were the 
first of all people to discover America. Even 
if the theory is not true, Columbus could not be 
regarded as the discoverer of America. For, 
there were other Asiatics who saw the new 
continents about nineteen centuries before 
Columbus. These adventurers were no other 
people than the highly civilized Polynesians 
whose original home was India. There are 
increasing and powerful evidences adduced by 
distiuguislied arehaclogists, many of whom 
arc South Americans, which go to prove that 
America was colonized by successive in- 
cursions of Melanesian and Polynesian 
immigrants.^’ Leslie Mitcliell, one of the 
world’s recognized authorities on archajology, 
writes in Antiquity ^ June, 1931 : 

I'he historic Polynesians, according to the 
theory worked out in detail ])y Messrs. Percy 
Smith, A. Foraander, and A, C. Haddori, and 
suppl('mpnted and enlarged by Dr. W. H. R 
Rivers, wore Aryans who willed forth south-east- 
wards from India in a variety of slow-sprea<liTaj 
streams and at a period not prior to 400 B. C 
In the course of sevt'ral centuries the first group, 
passing beyond .lava, peopled the islands fring- 
ing Oceania and ultimately settled in Samoa and 
the Tongnn cluster. Thr* second almost re- 
traversed the route and were the first settlers of 
Now Zealand. Still a third 'racial group appears 
to Jiave held to the north-east and east, settling 
Hawaii, the Marquesas, the Society and Austral 
Island, Oceania\s furthest eastward outpost.” 

If those adventurous Melanesians and 
Polynesians had settled in all these places 
including America, long before the Christian 
era, why should the world still entertain such 
false stories that Columbus discovered America 
and Magellan discovered the Philippines? 

The only way to understand these * dis- 
coveries ’ is that America and the Philippines 
were first known to the West through Columbu/ 
and Magellan respectively and were open for 
the first time to the free exploitation or 
depredation of the Occidentals. This mean- 
ing may be ajppropriately derived from -the 
subsequent histories of these two * discovered ’ 
lands. We have already described the sad 
facts .of the two Americas. Could the facts of 
the Philippines be any better? 

The people who arrived in this island 
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country with and after Magellan belonged to 
the same group that plundered America and 
destroyed her two great civilizations. Many 
of them came with their active experience in 
America and were eminently qualified to do 
similar work. They had the blessing of the 
venerable Pope to do it. Thanks to the strong 
resistance of the native people, however, they 
did not achieve success as rapidly and com- 
pletely as their fellow-countrymen did in 
America. But it was only a problem of time 
for them. Let me quote from what I have 
described elsewhere in relation to their work 
in the Philippines : 

'' linmediatoly the Occidentals began tlieir work 
of civilization among thoFfi who .submitted. They 
\V(TC asked to aeeej^t tl)e Cross and all that it 
implied. Then through a s.y.stcm of education, 
mainly theological and evidently denationalizing, 
people were taughi, not only to give uj) their own 
culture, but also to nigard I he (■ountr\' of their 
masters, thou.sand.s of niile.s away, as their mother 
country. Wliilo the mind of the Filipino was 
plac(>d under the charge of fanatical priests, (his 
soul, of course, was already .^aved by his now 
belief) liLs environment wa.s also being cleared of 
all ‘heal hen' super.stilions. Tlie people were 
obliged to renounce their old manners and customs, 
for thc.se were un-(Jhristian. The various temples 
and the precious literature preserved in them wctc 
all destroye<l. A new mentality, a new spirit, a 
now enthusiasm, a new beginning,- these wen' 
what the Occidentals UK'ant by their work. The 
tilings which the people built up themselves and 
prcseiwed throughout the iigo.s were not only con- 
di'inned and de.stroyed, l)ul. oven wined out of 
their UKunoiy by filling their minds with an 
antagonistic theology and its attendant prejudice 
against all that was iion-Christian. It wa.s, indec'd, 
a clever move to preveiit all chanec.s for their 
revival. Filijiiiios usually begin their history with 
the c.oming of the Occidentals, a.s though their 
valiant aiicc.stors who periodically fought with the 
impudent foreigners to n’scuo the honour of their 
ilear motherland and made it impossible for them 
to enslave the whole people, had known nothing 
of civilization. Only reci'iitly there have been 
some archieological discoveries through the work 
of an American professor in the University of the 
Philippine.^, which seem to revt'al facds of a 
splendid civilization in the pre-Spanisli Philippine.s, 
extending over a long jnist probably much earlier 
than the Christian era. But, the people who were 
long washed of all the memories of racial self- 
respect and have been .swamped by an over-flow- 
ing Occidentalism under the convenient spell of 
a pious make-believe, may, like the foreign people, 
not find in them much more than mere archaeolo- 
gical mterests or at best a passing sen.se of national 
pride in the thought that they too had nn ancient 
civilization. 

The way the people seem to show their eager- 
ness to drown all their racial and cultural indivi- 
duality in the glamour of an exotic civilization 
certainly proves what an awful destn;ction the 
wqrk of the Occidentals has caused to the Philip- 
pines. It must baw been like a strong hypnotic 
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suggestion over the mind of the people by tbb 
brute exhibition of power in robbing and destroy- 
ing all which they valued most, and by the made 
wand of a frightful theology and pompous sacerd^ 
talism which strictly inculcated fear, humility, and 
eubmisaioD.” 

It is true their Spanish civilizers have 
been forced out of their political sovereignty 
and under the liberal American government 
the Filipinos are now enjoying extensive 
political freedom which may soon develop into 
real independence, but it is in this comparatively 
free atmosphere that one can notice how 
thoroughly the Filipino life has been affected 
by the work of the Occidentals. There was a 
time wlicn the island people carried on cease- 
less struggles to prevent cultural absorption, 
inspired by the will to preserve their race 
personality; but, it seems that will has been 
completely stunned by the organized noise of a 
flaunting alien civilization. The Filipinos do 
not have now any cultural standard of their 
own — it is dictated by the Occidentals. 
Indeed, there is very little of the indigenous in 
their appraisal of things. They judge and 
criticise themselves and other Oriental people 
in exactly the same manner as an Occidental 
would do. They seem eager to repudiate 
themselves as a distinct Filipino people in the 
Orient and would assume, as far as possible, 
the appearance of the Occidentals in all their 
ways of life. Their ideas and sentiments, 
tastes and tendencies, habits and customs, 
nay, all their institutions and ideals are now 
mere reproductions. Evidently, to the Occi- 
dentals all these are very flattering and 
they flatter themselves openly hy declaring 
that the Filipinos have made wonderful 
progress in civilization. By civilization they, 
of course, mean their westernization, and the 
Filipinos also do not seem to find any difference 
between the two. There is at least a tacit 
admission among the Filipinos themselves that 
they have made more advance in civilization 
than most other Oriental countries. lake their 
master civilizers their eyes are also jaundiced 
and they too see the same yellow stuff in the 
great civilizations of the East. Under Occiden- 
tal tutelage they have formed a distinct 
prejudice against their neighbouring countries, 
— a prejudice that is practically keeping them 
aloof from all the ideals and aspirations of the 
East. It seems this island country is now 
almost prepared to serve as a strategic base 
for Occidentalism to initiate attack upon the 
East from this particular direction. 

The story of the Philippines should be a 
great lesson for the old countries of the Orient, 
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if they would like to understand what the work 
of the Occidentals may eventually mean to 
them. 

To a little south of the Philippines there 
is another important group of islands now 
knovm as the Dutch East Indies. The name 
signifies that the people of this group are now 
having civilization from the Occident. This 
does not mean that they were not civilized 
before. For, here was the centre of that 
splendid ancient civilization, the first to spread 
to all the neighbouring islands including the 
Philippines and perhaps Formosa. Here was 
the centre of the peat empire of Madjapahit 
which flourished in the fifth century A.D. 
Then came Islam with its aggressive culture. 
It destroyed much of the native civilization, 
but failed to wipe out its deep influence over 
the people. They have admitted Islam but 
only as an outward garb while inwardly their 
ancient civilization still persists. 

But will it persist very long while the 
Occidentals are at work among the people? 
Missionaries, merchants, planters, soldiers, and 
sailors are there from the Occident, helping 
their own people^s government to carry 
civilization to the natives. All contacts and 
communications of these people with the rest 
of the Orient are so efficiently guarded by their 
new civilizers that we do not know if they 
have ever had any chance to tell us the whole 
tmth about themselves. A few years ago 
some Filipino educators went to Java to see 
things for themselves. From what they saw 
even under official supervision they formed 
the sad conclusion thus: “ Java is rich, but 
not the Javanese.” One of them wrote in a 
Manila paper that the policy of the Dutch in 
Java was to keep the native^s belly full, but 
his head empty. The Javanese do not tell us 
of these things, probably they cannot. They did 
not tell us even of that terrible culture 
system ” of the Occidental planters, — a system 
under which they were forced to work like 
slaves. 

Why do the Javanese seem disposed to 
keep silent while they ought to tell us of the 
various benefits they are said to receive from 
their civilizers? It would be highly flattering 
to the latter if the world is told about them by 
the former of their own free will. But it is a 
bad reflection upon the intelligence of civilized 
humanity to listen to and accept as true the 
noisy self-appraisement of the civilizers. And 
do we not know that not very long ago there 
was some revolt in Java, although the world is^ 
told about it as being fostered by communist 
propaganda? Why do the people revolt if 


they are happy? Why should not the world 
be allowed to hear from them direct of the 
real causes of revolt? Java is a part of the 
East and the Javanese are the blood-brothers 
and cultural fellows of a good many Orientals. 
It is but very natural for them to maintain 
their close relationships in all the exigencies 
of life. Yet the country is even today as 
carefully isolated as ihe Philippines under the 
Spaniards. Are the #Tavanese being civilized 
in the manner the Filipinos have been? Are 
they also intended to be shadows of the 
Occidentals 

Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula do 
not belong to any island group. They form the 
south-east border of the main land of Asia. 
Indo-China, as the name indicates, belongs 
both to India and China. This is especially 
true in the cultural sense, for the civilizntion 
which grew up here in ancient times still gives 
out in it the characteristics that are essentially 
Indian and Chinese. But it has been sliced 
out by an Occidental power and is, like Java, 
kept isolated by a strict immigration policy 
from any close contact with other Oriental 
countries. The world, however, is told by its 
civilizers that all is well with the people, that 
the country is rapidly progressing under their 
benign tutelage. If all is well over there, what 
could be the necessity of that permanent 
special tribunal of Saigon, called the Com- 
mission Criminelle created in the form of a 
Star Chamber? Wh> should so many simple- 
hearted Annamites be victims of this tribunal. 
— being condemned to long imprisonment, 
deportation, forced labour, or death — for 

imaginary charges framed up by the ruling 
power and not allowed to be examined because 
the security of the state demands it?” The 
curious Orientals may wonder as to the 
direction of the country's progress. New's has 
not failed to leak out that about two years 
ago there was a popular outbreak in the 
country. As a res\ilt of this outbreak on 
January 14, 1933 there were about three 
thousand political prisoners, and seven thousand 
have been sentenced since the Yen-bay affair, 
many of whom are old men, women, and 
children, guilty of having demanded a reduc- 
tion of taxes, the suppression of corporal 
punishment in private undertakings, and 
universal suffrage.” (Remain Rolland, in The 
World Tomorrow, September 14, 1933). The 
world might have been supplied with: a 
customary e^lanation — something like com- 
munist agitation or native conservatism against 
progress 'and reform, but it is certainly difficult 
for the** world to withhold a different conclusioni 
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from what gave occasion to similar facts in 
many other places. An incident of this kind 
explains the direction of progress in Indo-China. 
And when it is said that peace has been restored, 
an intelligent outsider may take little time to 
wonder how many unfortunate natives have 
been restored to eternal peace. 

There are some very ancient countries in 
the Orient, each with a distinctly glorious 
civilization of its own, — a civilization that has 
been going on since time beyond the reach of 
recorded history. For many thousand years 
each of these civilizations has been working to 
temper, refine, and sublimate the nature of the 
people who have, therefore, grown to love and 
to live by the ideal more than the real. The 
Occidentals have naturally found the good 
nature of these people to their great advantage 
and have been thoroughly successful in intrench- 
ing themselves in these ancient countries. But 
the task of carrying civilization to the people 
of these countries has not been a simple one at 
all. As elsewhere, the Occidentals have been 
working here also with their usual apparatus — 
the Bible, the bottle, and the bayonet; but the 
expected result seems to be far from being 
realized. To deal a crushing blow to the great 
civilizations of these countries still remains to 
be their happy dream. They, however, are not 
discouraged. Their success in other places has 
seiwed to stimulate their spirit to push on their 
>elf-imposed task. 

Besides, what would the people of those 
countries upon whom the Occidentals have 
succeeded in imposing their civilization think of 
them, if the latter would stop their favourite 
work in an Oriental country because it happens 
to have its owfi distinct civilization? They 


have been told and made to believe that the 
ways of the Occidentals are the only civilized 
ways and it is for the good of the world that 
every country should adopt these ways and none 
else. Would not those carriers of civilization 
be in an embarrassing position if they stopped 
their work in such a country and let its pMple 
live in their own ways? Would not that mean 
a tacit recognition of the fact that their ways 
may not be the only civilized ways? May not 
that lead those people who have Been civilized 
by the Occidentals to question about what has 
been done in their countries? 

Naturally, they cannot think of Btoi)ping 
their work. They may be told that the civili- 
zations of these countries are the fruits of long 
experience, having passed through forty to fifty 
centuries of tests and experiments. They may 
be invited to see the profound truths that 
underlie these civilizations. They may be 
supplied with innumerable facts of great benefit 
derived from the application of these truths. 
They may be shown how their work invariably 
portends great confusion in the peaceful life of 
the people. Still they cannot help. They must 
carry on their work without paying any heed 
to the protests and entreaties of the people. 
These people may be right in their own way .of 
looking at things, but they have their own way, 
too, which is supposed to be alw'ays better than 
any other way. So they must impose their own 
way upon others. If the tactics they have used 
successfully in other countries do not seem 
adequate to realize their objective in this or that 
country, they must devise more clever once and 
try them. They certainly have been trying all 
they can think of with the fond hope that it 
might help them realize their dream. 



BRESLAU, THE CAPITAL OF SILESIA 
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I N niiiety-iiino oases out of a lumdred, the 
reader will have no very clear idea in his 
mind of the position of Breslau on the map 
of Germany; neither is this surprising, for 
Breslau, in spite of its undeniable interest, is 
^rarely the destination of the tourist. It is a 
sufficiently important city to have consulates 
of the leading nations of the wwld, and. yet, 
up to a few years ago, foreign travellers except 
from the neighbouring countries, were seldom 
seen in the streets of Breslau. Nowadays 
scientific and educational conferences are held 
there, and Indians, Persians, Chiiie.se and 
Japanese study at the University of Breslau. 

The railway journey from Berlin to 
Breslau — about five hours — is unattractive, 
but there is plenty to see and do when we get 
there. 

There is something very solid about 
Breslau. 

• Breslau, though so often regarded as ‘‘ off 
the raap,^' holds a position of importance, 
situated on the river Oder, on the main highway 
from Germany to the countries of Eastern 
Europe. With its present-day population of 
600,000, it is the seventh city in the whole of 
Germany, and as regards area it claims to 
come third, giving place only to Berlin and 
Cologne. It was the second city in the former 
kingdom of Prussia, inferior in population 
only to Berlin itself, and it is still the capital 
of the German province of Silesia. 

Parts of Upper Silesia, forming the 
extreme south-eastern comer of Germany, 
notably the rich collieiy district of 
Koenigshuette and Kattowitz, now belong to 
Poland (since 1921), and wliat was formerly 
Austrian Silesia, has now become Czccho- 
filovakian (since 1919), but the rest of Silesia 
remains essentially German. 

Breslau, whose modern name is a contrac- 
tion of the Wratislavia ” of its Slavonic 
past, has played its part in history. Somewhat 
before 1,000 A.D. it was chosen as the seat 
of a bishopric, one so rich that it came to be 
known as the “ Golden Bishopric.’^ A century 
later it was. with Cracow, an important centre 
of Polish rule. In 1241 the Mongolian 
(Tartar) hordes swept in from the east, but 
though successful, made no further incursion. 
From the devastation caused by the Tartars, 


a new, well-planned German city arose, and 
the powerful Germam merchants, whose trading 
connections extendec^ to Russia and Turkey, 
established the large market square (the 
“ Ring ”) still extant today. 

Those were spacious days for Breslau. 
Trade prospered, industries throve, and in the 
J4tli and 15th centuries the Guilds became 
influential. This prosperity is reflected in the 
beautiful Gothic architecture of numerous 
buildings, sacred and secular, especially the 
glorious Town Hall (Rathaus) on the Ring.” 

In the iStli century, the. proud city which 
had withstood repeated attacks from Poland 
and Bohemia, came into the possession o^" 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. He built a 
palace there. He won the hearts of the people. 
His general, Tauenlzieii, defended the city 
against outside attacks. The next invader wa^^ 
Napoleon I, at whose command the fortification^ 
of Breslau were dismantled. 

It was in Breslau that, in 1813, King 
Friedrich AVilhelm TTI of Prussia issued his 
famous exhortation To my People;” and 
here it was tliat the volunteer army gathered, 
in their determination to free Pmssia — and 
the world — from Napoleon's domination. 

To commemorate the centenary of this 
event, a great hall was erected at enormous 
cost. Its dome is said to be pne of the largest 
in the world, having a diameter of 65 metres. 
Near it stands the great Exhibition Hall, with 
its numerous buildings, also extant only since 
1913. A special hall for Trade Fairs was 
constructed in 1924, the Fair (Messe) havmg 
been instituted during the war period on tlw 
lines of the famous Leipzig Fair. 

We need not be connoisseurs to be able U' 
appreciate the mediaeval Town Hall (Rathaus) ; 
it is a lovely piece of Gothic architecture, 
harmonious as a whole, and pleasing in every 
detail. The oldest parts of the buildnig are 
over five hundred years old, but successive 
centuries have added to it without the slightest 
incongruity. There is the central gable with 
the beautiful coloured clock, and the graceful 
slender turrets and other ornamentation. On< 
high and several lesser spires tower . above the 
edifice. On the facade we find coloured 
picturee and statues representing allegorically 
personages of the Middle Ages, and vivid, 




Elizabeth’s Church, the sceoe 
of ‘The Dance of Death’ 


The SchweidnitzcT Strasse 
(Breslau’s ‘Main Slr(‘et’) 


Statue of Emjjeror Wilhelm 1. 


Hall built in 1913 to Comme- 
morate the C'entcnary of the 
War of Indc|)cndence 
(against Napoleon) 
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lumorous scenes of the market and the chase, 
,.f fights between knights and peasants. The 
^eynote of all these representations is the joy 
if life (Lebensfreude) which made those 
mediaeval artists so cheerfully creative. The 
interior, with its dignified assembly and 
'•anqueting halls, is worthy of the exterior, 
'i'he Breslau “ Rathaus '' is justly famed 
'hroughout Germany. 

The imposing University on the bank of 
the Oder was built just over 200 years ago by 
I he Jesuits as a college for their Order, on the 
ite of an ancient castle. In 1930 I accompanied 
't friend to several lectures on the history of 
Indian literature delivered by a German 
jirofessor who had studied in India. It was 
I he regular class for internal students of 
Sanskrit in their first year. Tlic theme was 
die gods and goddesses of the Hig-Veda, the 
lectures being, of course, in the German 
language. I was surprised to see the large 
Httend«ance, at least thirty students including 
•1 good many young ladies. Tlie teaching and 
lesoarch work done by Breslau University is 
solid and thorough. Many scholars of inter- 
national fame have been among its professors 

The “ Aula lA'opoldina ” is one of the 
most beautifully decorateil halls in Germany, 
and is the assembly hall (aula) of the 
University. It is a magnificent specimen 
of the Barock style, characterised by the 
colossal size, heaviness and roundness of its 
forms (Barock=(|Uaint, odd), which flourished 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Eveiy inch of 
I he walls is covered with superb fresct)es and 
s(ailptur(\«i, likewise the whole extent of tlie 
ceiling. The effixd is that th(3 hall looks far 
smaller and the ceiling lower than is in realily 
the ease. The lavislmess of the decoration 
literally took my breatli away. It is almost 
overwhelming. It is a style to w'hicli one 
\\oidd have to accustom oneself hy several 
visits. I regretted that thougli since my 
(Jiildhood 1 had ])aid several visits to Breslau, 
this was the only o])i>ortunity I had of seeing 
this unique hall. It is an unforgivable sin 
to allow oneself only a few minutes to view a 
place like this; but the beadle was waiting to 
lock the door. The University is rightly proud 
of this marvellous hall, and it is beautifully 
kept. 

On two islands in the river Oder, the 
Dorainsel and the “ Sandinsel,’^ which really 
form a town in themselves, we find the “ Golden 
Bishopric” still in a flourishing coqdition. 
The cathedral (Dom) and a number of other 
.interesting churches contain inestimable art 
treasures. An old monastery building* now 
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houses the State and University libraries. The 
beauty lies more in the picturesque grouping 
than in the actual architecture of the individual 
edifices. 



The Asst^nMy Hall in the University 
(Aulii Lc()f)f)hlin!i) 


A gruesome legend is told in one of 
Go(*the’s ballads, “ The Dance of Death 
(Totc'utanz) about the high tower of 
SL FJizalx'th’s ChunJi (P'llisabeth-Turm) in 
the heart of Breslau. As the warder of the 
tower looked down at midnight, he saw the 
graves in the ehiircliyard ()j)en, and one after 
another the .skeletons join hands and execute 
a (lance.. Hatnpc'red by their flowing shrouds, 
the skeletons shook them off, and danced 
merrily in the moonlight. This .stnu^k the 
walchman a.s so grotesque that, yielding to a 
sud(l(*n tem[)lation, he ran down and stole one 
of the shrouds and sped up with it to his tower 
lo see what would happen. The dance ended, 
each skeleton again draped itself in its shroud, 
and disappeared into its grave. The one whose 
shroud was missing, went clattering to each 
grave to find out which of its companions had 
done it this injury. But soon it scented the 
shroud in the air. The skeleton, being unable 
to get througli the door of the tower because 
it bore medal crosses and had been blessed, 
climbed rapidly up to the top of the tower. 
The warder grows pale; gladly would he now 
return the shroud. Too late. The end of the 
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cloth is Ciiuglit on a sharp iron ])oint. The 
\varder\s last moment has come. And as the 
mighty hidl rings one, tlie skeleton is dashefl 
to pieces b(‘lo\v. 

A second leg(‘nd has nothing sni)ernatiiral 
about it, anrl is only too well-founded. The 
Church of St. Mary MagdaUme (Maria 
MagrlalenenkirclK*) contains, in oiu* of its twin 
spires, a great hell ( Aruies\ienderglocke) cast 
in Ki8t) A. I), by Micha(‘l Wilde. The i)athetic 
story of the easting of this bell has been 
immortalised in a poem by Wilhelm Muelha* 
I)er ( iloekengu^s zu Hreslau '”) 



Lihoirv ot locdcnck tin* (io.'il I’.ilin 


On th(' day wIk'Ii the great bell was to be 
cast, the foundi'r, a. mastc'r of his art and a 
much respected citizen, left the mould which 
was to receive the moltim metal for the new 
bell, in charge of his ap])rentice for a few 
minutes, with strict injunctions not to touch 
the ta]) und(‘r any circum.stances during his 
absence, on pain of death. t)ne touch by an 
unskilled hand, and tla^ patient care and 
skilled labour of months might be spoiled : — 
The lad was unable to resist the temptation. 
He oj)en(‘d the tap and allowed the metal to 
pour into the mould. When the master-founder 
returned, he knew at once from the boy’s face 
what ha4 happened. In his fury at the thought 


that the work of art, into which hc' had put hi> 
heart and soul, and which was to have been his 
life’s crowning achievement, had now almost 
certainly b(‘(‘n spoilt, he turned on his 
apprentice and dealt him a blow which 
resulted in his instantaneous death. Imme- 
diately repentant, Wilde gave himself ti]) 
to th(' authorities, and was duly condemned 
to death. Asked wlieyitu' he had any desire 
111' begged to be allow (Irl to hear just once the 
scamd of the luwv hell. He longed to know 
wh(‘lher his work had succeeded. His wish 
was grantc'd. The new' Ixdl — wdiieh juoved to 
be absolutely (law'h'ss — tolled for the first tiiiK' 
at the (‘.\eention (d its creator. The voice of 
the bell is clear and heaiitifnl, but when peopk 
liear it, th(‘y nnnember the pathetic sacrifice 
of those two human lives. 

By way of t‘ontr;ist, th(*r(‘ are the inodeni 
building of I he I’olice Heafl(iuari(Ts (Polizei- 
Bra(‘si(linm ) and th(‘ eolossal ultra-modern 
Alt)n(‘y-Order Posi Otlicc' ( Bosischec‘kamt- 
lloelihaiis) I was (old that the business 
transacted by uii'ans of moni'y-orders in Silesin 
is so (‘nornious that the construction of thi- 
.^ky-.sera])er w'as a nec(‘ssity. 

Bn'slau is well-off for public parks and 
gardens, and the municipal authorities see to 
it that they arc* laid out and use<l to the full 
advantage Then' are two larg(' parks with 
iint‘ trees, lakes and oi)en-air caf('s w’here 
'-iiiiimer evenings tlu' citizens may he seen in 
hiindn'ds with tla'ir children, (‘njoying theii 
glass of beer or delicious ( lerman raspberry 
syrup, and listening lo the orchestral music 

TIh' “ Bromcnadt',” forming, as it wa'iv, a 
gnam girdh* round the old citadel, is still a 
tavoiiriU' w'alk with the Bn'slauers. AVe w-alk 
along the bank of tlu' de(‘p, broad channel which 
III jiast ci'iituries w^as I he city moat, hut 
which sinc(' Najiolcon’s tirin' has become, the 
*’ Stadtgraheii,” w'ith sw'ans swimming in it. 
\owa<lays trees overhang its jieaceful waters, 
and in the w'inter th(' citizens skate over its 
surface. 

Further afield stand the castle of the cx- 
king of Saxony at Sibyllenort and that of the 
ex-Crown Prince at Oels. A picturesque old 
monastery w'lth huge beech-trees in its grounds, 
is at Trehnitz, and it is only a morning’s motor 
trip to Polnisch-Lissa, the frontier betw’ecn 
Cicrmany and Poland. 

Several garden suburbs have come into 
('xistenee of rveent years. In the one all the 
roads are called by the names of flowers, so 
that residents have picturesque addresses like 
" Tulip AVay ” (Tulpenw^eg) , “ Carnation Way 
(Nefkenw^eg) or Lilac Way” (Fliederweg). 
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fn another tlit* roads art* called after birds, so 
that you might live in Sparrmv Way " 
iSperlingswog) , Robin Redbreast, Way ” 
(Rotkehlehenwegl or “Seagull AA^ay ” iMoe- 
wenbeg). 

Ill order to encourage the cultivation of 
plants, the municipality of Breslau gives 
annually to many thousands of schoolboys in- 
struction in gardening, in parts of the municipal 
gardens especially intended for teaching pur- 
poses. It also gives some thousands of ])lants 
in pots to young girls in the elementary schools 
with full instructions how to tend them. 

The Art Gallery (“Aluseum’’) contains 
among other things, paintings by the German 
painters Boecklin tlandscapes and allegorical 
themes), I.enbach and Menzel (portraits aral 
historical subjects) , and StetTek’s charming 
picture of Queen lAiise (consort of Friedricl) 
Wilhelm ITT of Prussia, and revered as an ideal 
of German womanhood) with her two sons. 

Among the municipal museums for special 
subjects is a “ School Museum ” (Schiilmuseum) 
which cities in other countries would do well 
to copy. This is open on two afternoons a 
week. Everything pertaining to pedagogy is 
to be found there, including apparatus and 



The Town Hull (Rathaiis) 

M'hool furniture. There is a library of about 
20,000 volumes. Advice is obtainable as to the 
purchase of apparatus, jiictures, etc., for schools 
in f^reslau and (he province of Silesia. Tt 
'^peaks well foi’ the culture of th(‘ municipality 
of Breslau that the “ city fathers ” realise, in 
so practical !i maimer, the vast importance of 
I he proper oflucalion of tlie <*itizens of tomorrow. 

The ObsiM’vatory in Breslau is provided 
with particulai’ly powi'rfnl instruments. There 
a fine Zoo in the town "Gie Inddges, the 
market-halls, all are etlicicnt. Tlie many 
statues of famous men are pleasing — not the 
eye-sores that statiu's oftcai are. 

Breslau is a go-ahead city in practically 
everything; and it is rather interesting to con- 
sider tliat in the niiudies of last century, when 
the city and suburbs of I.ondon had just made 
up their minds to try electric tramways, though 
financiers declared that the new-fangled means 
of locomotion (‘ould never prove a paying pro- 
position, Breslau had already had a regular 
fierviee of these same ” trams without horses 
for several years. 

The theatres maintain a very high standard 
of artistic efficiency. T3reslau audiences are 
ultra-critical, and nothing buf the best will 
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satisfy them. They insist upon having operatic In Breslau, as indeed in all German cities, 
performances all tlie year round at the Stadt- there is plenty of social life. The people work 
Theater (a fine building). In London, for in- well and play well, in other words they have 
stance, operas are staged only during a short the art of making the most of their time, 
season of each year. Much might be written about the German 

Apart from the official concerts of the musical custom of celebrating birthdays. Many a time 
societies, excellent organ and vocal recitals are have I seen a busy Breslau merchant rush from 
given in the various principal places of his office between 12 and 1 noon to one of the 
worship. many beautifully artanged florists* shops to 

For the student of (lerman literature, emerge five minutes fater carrying a flowering 
Breslau is not without interest. The novelist plant in a pot, a rosetree or a tulip or violet 
Gustav Freytag lived and worked in Breslau. ])lant, and thence repair with his wife to con- 
and made one of the old houses in the gratulate some elderly lady on her birthday. 
Albrechtsstrasse the scene of his famous novel Assembled there he will find twenty or thirty 
of German commercial life in the nineteenth other friends and relatives on a similar errand, 
century, Soli xnid Hnbni (Debit and Credit), and all the guests partake of coffee and whipped 
The alley called Weissgerberohle, with tlie cream and enormous slices of delicious birth- 
picturesque wooden houses, is the former Jewish day-cake. 

()uarter, also immortalised in Soil und flabcn The Christmas season is very pretty in 

Lessing lived in Breslau in the days when he Breslau. Fir-trees come pouring into the city 
was secretary to General Tauentzien. from the outlying districts in cartloads, to be 

Besides its being a great market centre for sold as '' Christmas-trees ” and decorated with 
the agricidtural and garden produce of Silesia, lights and gifts in the homes of the poor as 
Breslau has notable cabinet factories and veil as the wealthy. One of the large squares 
brewTries, and the produce of the famous in the city is transformed as if by magic into 
SJlesian linen and damask looms is sold in a forest of these fir-trees for sale. 

Breslau. Any description of Breslau would be in- 

With regard to the breweries, we should com])lete without a mention of the great varietv 
not he giving the reader a true impression of of German sweetmeats attractively displayed in 
Breslau, if we did not call his attention to the the shops — chocolate cats and dogs and chickens, 
fact that, like Munich, though to a lesser degree, and marzipan potatoes, gingerbreads in funny 
Breslau is a city of beer (“ Bierstadt **). In shapes of men and women with eyes made of 
the spacious cellars below the Town Hall beer currants — the great delight of the children and 
is to be had day and night, and the munici- dozens of other specialities, 
pality derives a handsome income from tlie Cities are often judged by the impression 
rental of a small portion of these cellars where —the atmosphere— ^f their principal street, 
hot sausages — consumed along with a glass of The Schw^eidnitzer-Strasse (Breslau's 
beer — are sold to the public. Main Street ”) is a well-proportioned, animat- 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Breslau ed street with an indefinable air of homeliness 
are various ranges of hills, varying in allitude and friendliness about it, and it is never ugly 
from 2,700 feet to 4,500 feet above sea-level, or depressing. Nowadays the lively Garten- 
culminating in the Riesengebirge (Giant ' iStrasse with its dazzling illuminations bids fair 
Mountains) with their highest peak, the Schnee- to outdo the Schweidnitzer-Strasse at least in 
koi)pe. Th(* main village industries are glass- the evenings. 

blowing, hand-embroidery, painted pottery and As has been remarked above, Breslau is 

wood-carving. Neither must we forget the not in the limelight. The best word to describe 
famous damask looms of Upper Sihvsia, of which Breslau is the one used at the beginning of this 
mention has been made above, and which have article — solid. 

been immortalised by Gerhart Hauptmann in Breslau is a solid, substantial city. Long 
his drama Die Weber (The Weavers). may it remain so. 




EMBROIDERY THE MAIN INDUSTRY OF KASHMIR 

Tub History of the Numda Rugs 
By dip CHAND VERMA 


T O the ordinary holiday-minded visitor, 
Kashmir merely means a spot of merry- 
making, a place where mortal man 
forgets his mortal worries and enjoys a moment 
of ‘eat, drink, and be merry.’ An equal, if 
indeed not greater, importance of this beauti- 
ful valley lies in its great art and industry, 
which is one of its greatest assets and an asset 
of India as a Avhole. To a backward and 
industrially downfallen India, Kashmir 

provides a lesson as well as a warning. It 
sciwes her a.s a stimulant to regain her lost 
industries and also reminds her of the causes 
that led to the commercial degradation of 
fndia. The skill and refinement of the 

Kashmirian workers and artisans fill the 

beholder witli wonder and admiration and 
bring back to the mind those forgotten chapters 
of past history when India was a veritable 
marvel in the sphere of trade and industry. 

Kashmir has always been famous for its 
industries, particularly its work in embroidery, 
which has steadily held its own even in these 
raacliine-ridden times when hand work has 

come under a universal discount. 

A set of causes has been responsible for 
keeping this ancient art of the country alive. 
The country being hilly, sheep-rearing is the 
most popular industry. The wool thus 
collected is used for the preparation of a large 
number of articles of wear, ranging from the 
most rudimentary blanket, costing next to 
nothing, to the most delicate and refined 
pashivina fabric costing more than its weight 
in gold. 

Of late Kashmir has been invaded by the 
demon of machinery in the form of large-scale 
industry, such as for the preparation of silk 
and matches, but the bulk of the industries are 
still moving in their traditional grooves and 
with advantage, too — for the moment Kashmir 
takes to the modem form of industry, her 
most precious and valued treasure in the form 
of her artisans will meet the fate of their 
prototypes in the main land. 

I have seen Kashmirian workers, busy in 
their embroidery work and for hour^ I nave 
gaped in utter dumbness, at the rapidity of 
tbw bands, the intcioaoies of thek design, the 


hnitnony of their art, and the general excel- 
lence ot their finish. The embroidery work is 
carried on in various ways, touching articles 
of extensive use, but it is done with perfection 
on the numda rugs, the chief commodity of 
export from tliis valley and one of the roost 
valued from the whole of India. 



A Typical Numda Rug 

It would perhaps be of some interest to 
the reader to know a little history of this 
commodity which has now become so famous 
in foreign markets, notably America. 

The so-called Kashmiri numda is not really 
indigenous, most of it being imported from the 
Chincse-Turkistan, where it is prepared from 
frtjn* wool, partwTilftrly- in the cities of TClmtaa, 
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Kaslikar, and Yarkand. Some nurnda is 
felted in Srinap;ar also from native wool, but 
this is rather of a low kind. From Cliinese- 
I'lirkistan heaj^s of nunidufi arc brought by 
horse caravan via Ladakh, the time taken 



All Artisan ut Kinhioidery Work. 


being from about two to three months. Tlie 
\vhole journey is full of difficulties and the way 
i« open only during the summer, the winter 
being impassable owing to snow. 

On arrival at Srinagai, the caravan unloads 
itself at a specially provided serai, where the 
State charges necessary duties of imjKirt. The 


serai itself is a very interesting place, full of 
queer merchandise and its strange Ladakhi 
mercliants. 

The plain numda thus brought to 
Kashmir undergoes a set of processes before it 
is ready for export. It has to undergo dyeing, 
designing, embroidering, washing and finally 
baling before being ship])ed abroad. The whole 
process is extremelyt interesting and it is 
delightfully executed jby the expert Kashmiri 
artisans, all Muhannhadans. The business is 
carried on by several concerns, both with 
Indian as well as foreign capital, and tlicrc are 
as many as ten or twelve big companies doing 
the nvmda trade. The one most popular is 
that of a rich Sadh from Farukhabad, doing 
brisk business. 

Th(‘ chief market of export is America 
where nunuUi from Kashmir is consumed in a 
very large (piantity every year. The number 
of ainnda.s export(‘d at times goes as high as 
100,000 and sometimes eviui more. 

It may be asked why America should be 
the only market for so useful a commodity as 
the numda rugs of Kashmir. The answer i^’ 
that |)artly tlie Americans alone can afford to 
pay for it, and ])artly perhaps that the 
Americans have taken a great fancy to this 
great oriental art. EviTywhere in America, 
the numda will be found at almost all ports 
and cities, its chief centres being New York. 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco — in fact 
all the towns on the East and the West coasts. 

It is no small credit to the great art of 
Kashmir which has held its owm even in so 
machine-minded a country as America, parti- 
cularly in face of the compeiityon of substitutes 
like carpet. The Americans like the Kashmiri 
rugs so much that they decorate every nook 
ami coiner of their houses with thi.s oriental 
product. 

The mimdafi are designed in bewildering 
ways, which only a Kashmiri wmrknian knows 
how^ well to do and the American buyer alone 
know\s how best to appreciate. It would be 
extremely difficult either to imitate this art or 
to depict its excellence. 


IN UNKNOWN SPAIN 

By sheikh TFTEKHAR RASOOT. 


T he Spain of literature and legend is 
disappearing fast. Who wants to see 
flounced senoritas in high comb and 
mantilla will soon have to look for them on 
th(‘ films or at masquerades. The living (loyas 
to be seen at every step in Madrid and the 
living Murillos in Saville will soon live in 
museums only. They can be seen to some 
extent only if one goes to the north-western 
provinces ' -Asturias, Leon, Galicia, which, with 
Castillo, form the nucleus of Oldest Spain. 
And there, (within three days^ voyage from 
Kngland), is a country of such exciuisite beauty 
as to stand comparison with any in the world 
In Northern Spain travelling is easy, 
though no one s])(*aks anything bill Sj)anish. 
The trains are slow but punctual, the hotels 
usually very clean, the people affable, and the 
fare abundant e\'en if presented at strange 
hours- -ten o’clock at night is the time for 
beginning a i)rolonged dinner. 

IRADESELL.\ 

On the sea-coast, where the Spanish 
l*yrenees s|)read out like the fingers of a hand, 
are little towns, known only to a few, and each 
a paradise for all who fish or bathe or walk, or 
merely dream. 

Perhaps Ribade^sella in Asturias is the 
loveliest of all. • A salmon river jiools itself in 
the harbour, and on the verge lies the little 
red-roofed town with characteristic glass- 
enclosed balconies, as if tilted off the green hill, 
while beyond, on a tongue of land, from an 
eucalyptus grove, a single row of villas looks 
across yellow sands to the open sea. Inland, 
high mountains glow with soft shades of the 
blue and purple rare in southern lands. At 
every turn there is some view of startling 
beauty — the pattern of land and water, roof 
and hill, or a tuft of snapdragon, bright crimson 
against grey limestone, or eucalyptus trees, 
rising dark and tall from a vivid meadow of 
daisies and clover. It is a heritage of natural 
beauty which is the birthright of every 
Spaniard. 

Like Avallon, Asturias is an apple-land. 
It is also a land of walnut trees, of limestone 
caves and trout-streams. Covadonga, on the 
mountain road between Ribadesella and Qviedo 
is a centre for excursions and a famous 


sanctuary. A cathedral, lately built, rises 
I>roudly on the jirecijiitous spur of a hill, in 
remembrance (hat this wild mountain place 
is ‘ the cradle of Siiain.’ For here, it is said, 
the Moors and Pelayo came in conflict and 
torrents ran with blood on both sides. 

''Fhese mountains are rich in iron and other 
minerals, mined largely by British companies, 
and shij)f)ed from the port of Gijon — a bathing 
resort among Spanish and Germans. Here are 
spacious streets with a stucco sameness, ringing 
with trams, juiblic gardens, ancient churches, 



The AnOior. 


a University, and one of the most beautiful 
cathedrals in Spain — late Gothic, with tower- 
ing pillars and glowing expanse of glass, 
and a vast carvecl reredos of many-coloured 
splendour. 

Leon 

Leon lies on the other side of a wall of 
mountains in a plain as flat as a marsh. Like 
so many towns of Northern Spain it is a strange 
medley of concrete skyscrapers; shops that, 
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A V’iow of RibaclcM‘ll:i. 



The Church of St. Igidore— Leon. 


thanks to the untirinp; ‘ traveller/ differ not a 
jit'Diiy from those of any country; and old 
houses on wooden stays, Visigotliic walls where 
the yellow wall-flower grows in tlio crumbling 
mortar, and media‘val churches. 

There is fine sculpture in some of the 
tombs; on one the paint lingers, a reminder of 
how medijeval sculpture was vivid with colour, 
arid there are 15th century paintings, Italian 
arul Flemish, of much beauty. 

Older than other buildink» is the Church 
of St. Isidore, in which 11th century 
Komancs(]ue blends with late Renaissance. 
Its treasure is the * Pantbeon,' where many 
kings are buried. 


Galicia 

Galicia is also very pretty with precipitous 
mountains, wild flowers and beautiful forests. 
It has many tmvns noted some for hot springs 
some for architecture and history, but Santiago 
surpasses all by reason of its great past. The 
days are gone when the flow of pilgrims from 
every country was so great that merchants 
grumbled at the obstruction of the road. Now 
much of the town has been remodelled, even 
the (Cathedral itself. It brings to memory the 
days when kings and saints came here in 
reverent pilgrimage — Matilda of England, 
Edward II and his wife, Louis VII of France, 
St. Dominic, Brunetto Latini, Dante^s master 
and many others. Nowhere sculpture figures 
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•show eudh linwardnesB, such gMve beauty, such 
harmony of composition. Even the expres- 
siveness x>f Ueon is here surpassed. Here is a 
poem in skine to Stand con^arison with even 
Chartres. 

Beyond Santiago the sea-coast is a series 
of hill-bom bays, each with a nebulous 
beauty that makes it seem the scene for some 
‘ Embarcation for Cytherea.'’ To Villagarcia, 
with its island-studded harbourage, the British 
Home Fleet comes, and is made welcome, for 
'traditions of the Peninsula War have left 
kindly memories among the Galicians. It is 
one . of the world’s most beautiful harbours, 
and grows yearly in importance — a sign of the 
:awakening prosperity of Spain. 

Thb Change 

The republic has heightened and sharpened 
Spain’s intense concern with ideas and changed 
her tastes in literary styles. The thousands of 
open fonuns in which all the problems of the 
universe were settled nightly now devote 
themselves largely to current events. They 
arc held around every table in every cafe — 
more than likely most of the night. They also 
occur in certain plazas and streets, for every 


Spanish town has some such piU)lic 
place and, quite as in ancient Greece, citise^ 
drift by and join whatever group seems most 
interesting. Most striking are the old women 
and girls at these parliaments, gesturing as 
vehemently and expounding as intensely as 
their lords, and being heard^ too. 

With all this change, one bepns to wonder 
if it will do away entirely with the land of 
castles and gypsies and castanets and, rubbing 
out the glamour, leave a dark-eyed version of 
themselves. Hardly. Spain has some heir- 
looms that she has not put away at all. She 
is willing to learn from any one who has it to 
teach, what is practical and what is amusing. 

Spain keeps her dances and music, her 
bullfights and her beloved theatre. Above all, 
she keeps her own rhythm of living. There is 
no such thing in Spain now as a solitary 
Spaniard. 

Old people sigh and shake their heads, but 
the middle-aged arc cheerful and the yountr 
exuberant. And they say significantly, ‘The 
sun of today is better than the shadows of 
yesterday. We were a great nation once.... 
and we are on our way to being a great nation 
again.’ 


RAMMOHUN ROY AND WESTERN EDUCATION 

By G. L. CHANDAVARKAR, m.a. 


I N paying our annual homage to the memory 
of Rammohun Roy, we have to remind 
ourselves of the ideal he kept before his 
•eyes and the many-sided movement he set afoot 
towards its realisation in the lives of his country- 
men! When we remember how, with a clear- 
ness of vision and a prophetic insight into things 
as they ought to be, he foresaw that the future 
•of India should be built on the foundation of 
unity among her people, our hearts are filled 
udih shame to see that even after a lapse of 
two years and a ccAtury since Rammohun Roy 
was called away fpib this world, the ideal he 
placed before the succeeding generations to 
follow should still be hidden in the gloomy 
darkness of the future. Among the external 
•causes that have united with our own inherent 
weaknesses in pushing away the achievement of 
the national wal of a free and united India, 
the system that by official sanction has^under- 
itaken to educate India’s riting generations for 

■82-6 


the last hundred years, occupies a prominent 
place. 

This year marks the close of a century 
since the powerful pen of that ‘ master of swer- 
latives ’ — as an English educationist calls Lord 
Macaulay — brought about a distinct change in 
the course of events in this country. The 
firmness and vigour with which Macaulay, as 
chairman of the Committee of Public Infrac- 
tion, advocated in his famous minute of 1835 
the introduction of a western system of educa- 
tion and the adoption of the English language 
as the medium of instruction, left the course 
clear for Lord William Bentinck, the 
then Governor-General, who, by accepting 
Macaulay’s recommendations, put a stop to the 
long and bitter controvw^ between the 
‘ Orientalists’ and the ' Aiuffieisto.’ 

It is generally known imt Rammohun Roy 
was among tiie first to rec6|^se the usefulnei^l 
of a syst^ of education based on EurOpdik 
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methods and including a study of the European 
sciences, for the advancement of Indians. He 
looked upon such a system as the only cure for 
the age-long ignorance and slavery to dead 
customs and habits that had kept the people 
in darkness for centuries, and eloquently 
advocated its establishment in the country. 

While Rammohun Roy pleaded for the 
western system of education for the social uplift 
of his countrymen, Macaulay had in view the 
ultimate object of bringing about a complete 
transformation in the outlook and beliefs of 
the Indians. It was his “ firm belief that if our 
plans are followed, there will not be a single 
idolater among the respectable classes in 
Bengal in 30 years.”* He aimed at “ casting 
aside ail that is oriental and Indian in tradi- 
tion.” Naturally, therefore, in the system he 
recommended for introduction in India anything 
that was Indian in character and tradition was 
studiously kept out. 

The last hundred years have been for our 
country a period of rapid progress in thought 
and ways of living, and no impartial student 
of history can fail to observe that the western 
system of education has been largely instru- 
mental in helping us onward. It brought our 
minds into intimate contact with the ideas of 
the West. It gave us a language that made 
intercourse between the people of different pro- 
vinces and speaking different languages possible 
and easy. By opening our eyes to our mis- 
deeds in the past and to the futility of adher- 
ing to the old only because it is old, the new 
system created in us a living desire for march 
ing with the times. It has also given us a 
rational basis for thinking and taught us to 
recognise the importance of individual liberty. 

But with the great blessings the English 
educational system has bestowed upon us, it 
has also brought in its train misfortunes as great. 
With all the benevolent features it possessed, 
the system was foreign in its entirety and 
essence. The master of superlatives in langu- 
age was a lover of extremes in action. He 
sought to surround us on all sides with western 
modes, and his policy had the inevitable con- 
sequence of shutting out anything that was not 
English. In his enthusiasm to introduce what 
he thought was the best for the Indians, he 
completely — ^perhaps deliberately — ^ignored the 
claims of Indian culture to have a place in the 
education of the Indians. 

Casting our eyes backwards on the events 
of tile last hundred years, we notice that it is 
a destructive process that of weeding out the 

♦Trevelyan, Macaulay, II, pp. 209-10. 


unnecessary, the useless and the harmful— that 
has largely occupied our energies. As late at 
about SIX years ago, we have had to seek the 
help of Government legislation to remove one 
more social evil from our midst — ^that of child- 
marriage. The West has provided us with 
effective weapons which we have successfully ’ 
used in this process of destruction in many 
directions. But, while the process of destruc- 
tion has yielded the (jesired fruit, that of recon- 
struction still remairis to be begun, and our 
bands seem to be not so effective in this and 
the more important part of the national task. 
The walls of ignorance that stood between one 
province and another have been demolished, 
but no unifying bond of love has yet been 
established to bring the people together under 
one common shelter of Indian nationalism. 
The old ideas of religion inspire us no more, 
but the efforts of the few to infuse new ideas 
of liberal religion have not reached the hearts 
of the vast multitudes. 

The western system of education has done 
little to foster the growth of national conscious- 
ness — nay, it has, by deliberately excluding all 
that belonged to Indian tradition, which alone 
would have helped the growth of the national 
spirit, destroyed ail possibilities of such a 
growth in the minds of the educated Indians. 
We have learnt from the system much that is 
valuable in the modern European movements 
and have turned it to good account in improv- 
ing our material resources and contributing to 
our comforts. But we have not had the strength 
to combat the evils that have crept in our midst 
along with the good points of the European 
civilization, nor have we been able to adapt to 
our requirements and conditions what was found 
useful in other countries under different condi- 
tions. A national consciousness would alone 
have given us the necessary strengtlj and the 
capacity to learn effectively from the examples 
of others what is exactly required for our 
betterment. 

The best and the most effective way to t 
rouse a national consciousness in the hearts of 
the people, is to bring them into living and 
intimate touch with what has made their 
country a nation, and what it is in the nation 
that makes them proud of it. At present, when 
we speak of India, we think of her only as a 
country labouring under a forei^ domination, 
divided into heterogeneous provinces, and in- 
habited by people of different casteSi relipons 
and languages. But these are not the only, nor 
even the important features of the land. They * 
are the ruffles that disturb only the surface 
beneath which flow’ the silent deep waters of | 
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the stream. Even in the present times, when 
our minds are so fully occupied with the mis- 
fortunes of our country, there is nothing that 
rouses our spirits so much as when we turn the 
pages of history adorned with the heroic and 
noble deeds of Ashoka and Akbar, or Harsha 
and Shivaji; as we hear from the lips of our 
grandmothers the heart-stirring stories of 
.Tanaka and Nachiketa, or Seeta and Savitri; 
or as we drink at the fountain that springs forth 
with endless melodies of India’s poets and 
saints like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, or 
Chaitanya and Tukaram. And then do our 
hearts in their ecstasy exclaim, “ Ah! Here 
is the glory that was once ours! ” and then our 
hearts yearn for the day when we might win 
back the glory which we have lost by our own 
misdeeds. All the spectacles of a feverishly 
struggling Europe cannot stir us to such 
activity as this yearning can. But how few 
and slender are the opportunities we have for 
creating such a yearning in the hearts of our 
children or to make them feel proud of the 
national culture of the country? It must be 
lemembered that when we speak of India’s 
culture it is not something we merely dream 
of or find only extolled in the imagination of 
the bards. There are striking features of the 
Indian culture that are present in us even now, 
although they arc allowed to remain dormant 
and rust away. Foreigners who have visited 
India from time to time have spoken with 
admiration about the great qualities of hospi- 
tality, honesty, disinterested devotion and 
the religious attitude that dominates every- 
thing, which an average Indian possesses. 
Even in this sorrow-stricken age, we have not 
failed to attract the wonder of the world by 
the display of our infinite capacity to suffer 
and sacrifice. These are the unmistakable 
features of our national culture, but our desire 
to make an organised effort to instil these into 
the minds of our children is rendered futile. 
The present system of education so engrosses 
their energies in assimilating the varied 
knowledge it gives them that it is almost an 
impossible task to inculcate in their minds a 
sense of pride for the ancient glory of India, 
and thus cultivate in them a national self. 

Long before Lord Macaulay had ever 
dreamt that he would be called upon to give 
India an educational system that would 
determine her future, Rammohim l^y had 
already led a movement towards the introduc- 
tion of a European system of education in this 
cQuntoy. The initiative he took Jn the 
establishment of the Hindu College m,1817, 
the eneouragement he gave to the educational 


activities of the missionaries, and lastly the 
famous letter he wrote to Ix)rd Amherst in 
1823, protesting against the Government’s 
proposal to have a Sansfait college in Calcutta, 
—all these things are an unmistakable proof 
of Rammohun Roy’s anxiety to bring the 
minds of his countrymen into direct contact 
with the progressive spirit of the West. As 
far as the introduction of the study of Ehiropean 
sciences in the Indian educational system was 
concerned, and in his opposition to a system 
based purely on oriental learning, Rammohun 
Roy did not yield even to Macaulay in 
vehemence and firmness. But we should not 
fail to observe one striking difference between 
the ideal Rammohun Roy had in view and 
that which found a definite shape in Macaulay’s 
system. While ' Macaulay aimed at the 
establishment of an alien culture by supplant- 
ing that which belonged to the land, the object 
which Rammohim Roy cherished in his heart 
was a harmonious blending of the two. 
Macaulay wanted the English system to 
suppress the Indian culture, while Rammohun 
Roy wanted its help only so far as the removal 
of ignorance and evil customs was concerned. 
To Macaulay, oriental literature was not worth 
the paper it was written upon; to RammolTun 
Roy it was an everlasting source of strength 
and solace. This difference of outlook towards 
oriental learning in the two advocates of 
English education is of the greatest importance. 
Two years after he wrote his letter to Lord 
Amherst, Rammohun Roy founded the Vedanta 
college at his own residence, whose object could 
not be, as it is held by some of those who are 
recognised as authorities in expounding to the 
present generation the true significance of 
Rammohun Roy’s work, merely to train the 
priests and missionaries for the preaching of 
the reli^on he had founded. If that and not 
instruction in secular education and imparting 
of a knowledge of the culture were his object, 
and if the Vedanta college were not intended 
to be a place for general learning, its founder 
would not have been anxious “ to connect 
instructions in European sciences and learning, 
and in Christian Unitarianism — ,” as stated 
by his biographer Miss Colet. The whole 
of Rammohun Roy’s life was spent in a critical 
and earnest study of the ancient shastras and 
other works in Sanskrit. His scheme of 
national reconstruction was founded on the best 
traditions that were preserved in Indian litera- 
ture. All he did and preached was inspired by 
a supreme sense of national self-respect, 
although his nationalism was in no way 
antagonistic to the ideal of international 
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fellowship, which he had clearly perceived 
long before the nations of Europe had even 
caught a shadow of it. He was himself an 
Indian in the highest sense of the term — a 
product of all that was beat in Indian culture, 
tradition and literature. It is not difficult to 
imagine that, had he been preserved to us but 
two or three years more, he, who had so 
earnestly advocated the introduction of 
European sciences in our education, would have 
been the first to raise his voice against the 
system that was inaugurated by Macaulay’s 
Minute of 1835. At the present time when the 
world has realised, as it never did before, that 


enlightenment of the individliaF By proper 
and adequate education is the only and sure 
way to national progress, whether in politics, 
social life or material well-being, we need to 
remind ourselves of the duty we owe to the- 
country as to that great countryman of ours 
who has truly been called the maker of modenr 
India, and that duty is to have for our rising 
generation a system ef education- which, white 
reaching the remotest comers of the country, 
will cultivate in them a sense of nationalism 
by giving them an insight into our ancient' 
glory and our great traditionsi 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

By D. S. GORDON, m.a., ll.b. 


P ROBABLY no country in the world 
evokes such vague memories and mysteri- 
ous associations of a remote past, in the 
minds of educated persons, as the land 
of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia as it is officially 
called. Some of these unique associations are 
no doubt due to references to that country in 
the Bible, but some are also due to ancient 
legends and reports of early travellers. “ Can 
the leopard change his spots or the Ethiopian 
his skin? ” is a quotation from the Bible which 
has long stood for things impossible. The eighth 
chapter of the book of Acts in the New Testa- 
ment has another reference to Ethiopia from 
which it is guessed that Christianity was pro- 
bably- known in that country as early as the 
first century a.d. However that may be, 
throughout the middle ages in Europe rumour 
of a powerful Christian Kingdom of Prester 
John, in the interior of Africa, was widely 
prevalent. 

But perhaps more familiar to the world at 
large are the legends connected with the names 
of king Solomon and the queen of Sheba, a 
province in ancient Ethiopia. It would appear 
that this beautiful queen administered certain 
intelligence tests to Solomon long before our 
modern psycholopsts invented them. An English 
poet, after describing one of these tests, con- 
cludes that the queen of Sheba departed in 
order to spread the news of the wonders she 
had seen. But the Abyssinians accept no such 
tame and unromamtic ending. According to 
them the queen was so thoroughly satisfied with 


Solomon’s wonderful performance that she want- 
ed to reward him suitably. So she married' 
him. And the present Emperor of Abyssinia 
claims his descent from Menelik, the son of 
Solomon and Sheba. 

Abyssinia is a vast plateau in the north- 
eastern comer of Africa, 350,000 square miles 
in area, i.e., over three times the size of Italy, 
and four times the size of Great Britain. It 
rises to a height of 8,000 feet above sea-level, 
almost perpendicularly from the surrounding 
country; and although it is only ten degrees 
to the north of the equator^ it has a most 
salubrious and cool climate owing to its great 
and almost uniform elevation. Its soil, on 
account of its volcanic origin, is exceedingly 
rich. On the lower levels cotton, indigo, sugar- 
cane and coffee are abundantly grown. The 
last-mentioned article, coffee, is in fact' said 
to derive its name from the province of Kaffa 
in South-West Abyssinia, where it grows in 
profusion. Wheat, barley and rye are the chief 
food grains. The forests abound in pine, 
eucalyptus and palm trees. Among fruit trees- 
the fig, pomegranate, orange, peach and banana- 
are the most common. In short, the Abyssinian' 
soil and climate are suited for the oultivationf 
of most products of the temperate zone and 
some products of the tropics. 

The mineral resources of the land are knozm 
to be enormous but xmtapped as yet. Cteld is 
plentiful, and it is being extracted from the 
surface “ by primitive methods. Silver, coal, 
iron, ^tash and the precious platinum are also* 
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found. The trade of the country is still un- to himself. He ruined a gallant army and made 
.leyeloped for the reason that no proper roads a disastrous retreat. The climatic protection of 
(‘xist for the transport of goods. The land is Russia, however, is only seasonal and perhaps 
interspersed by deep ravines and impassable not very effective under modem conditions, but 
gorges and river-valleys which render road- the geological or physiographical protection of 
making extremely difficult. During the rainy Abyssinia is more permanent. At any rate, it 
season, i.e., from June to October, transport is has contributed much to the preservation of 
rdmost impossible; and during the rainless Abyssinia as an independent empire until to-day. 
months goods are carried on mule-backs. The Added to this one should also consider tte 
(•entre of Aby^inian foreign trade is Addis character of the people. From time immemorial. 
Ababa, the capital city, to which place com- Abyssinians have been famous as warriors. The 
fnodities are brought from outlying regions and fact that they have so long preserved their 
exported through the single railway line of about territorial, national and religious inte^ty in. 
.300 miles in length, connecting that city with the face of centuries of Moslem aggression mid 
.libouti, a French port in the Gulf of Aden, in the face of modem European designs, is. 
This railway, through which 80 per cent, of ample proof of their patriotism and their- 
Abyssinia's external trade passes, has been fighting qualities. The population of Abyssinia, 
constructed by the French under a treaty accord- is about 12 millions. Of these less than one- 
ing to which the rolling stock should be handed half are Abyssinians; the rest are Somalis in 
over to Abyssinia in case a foreign invasion the east, a mixture with Arab races, and the 
is threatened. Quite recently a few roads were warlike Gallas in the south and west, of pure 
made, altogether about 150 miles in length, in' Negro blood. This polyglot population has been 
and around Addis Ababa; but the greater part welded together as a nation by the genius of 
of the country is uutraversible to an invading the present emperor, Ras Tafari Haile Selassie, 
army. Obviously Signor Mussolini is quite weU Italian dealings with Abyssinia may be 
informed about trasport difficulties, for among said to begin in the last quarter of the 19th 
the war material he has despatched to Africa century, about which time they began to 
is mentioned certain road-making machinery establish themselves in Eritrea. But th%ir 
which could make roads at the rate of 8 miles present position and outlook in regard to teri- 
per day. torial expansion in Africa can be better under- 

In the discussions that have appeared on stood by briefly reviewing the aetivities of 
the present Italo-Abyssinian question it is European peoples in that continent during the 
frequently stated that Abyssinia is the last and past century. The 19th centuty in the history 
the only independent State in Africa. This is of Africa is essentially a period of partition 
not quite true, for Liberia in the same latitude among the various European states. England 
on the west coast, is still an independent Negro and France seem to have been the first 
republic. It owes its existence, however, not to to realize the value of territorial acquisi- 
the oversight or self-denial of the European tion in the so-called Dark Continent, 
nations, but to the philanthropy of the United Ivory traders, and big game hunters, ex- 
States, which created it as an outlet for her plorers and even missionaries helped in this 
freed Negro slaves, so that they may develop process by opening up the interior of Africa, 
along the lines of their racial genius, unfettered In 1914, before the World War began, Great 
by foreign domination. It is interesting to Britain had already established her claim oyer 
note that Liberia is a member of the League nearly 6 million square miles out of 11^ million 
of Nations. square miles, which is the total area of the 

But the independent existence of Abyssinia continent. In addition to Nigeria, Gold Coast r 
at the present moment is due to very different Sierra Leone and other possessions in the Guinea 
circumstances, not the least important of which Coast, she got possession of Cape Colony in the 
are the natural difficulties of the region and the extreme south and made it the starting point 
extraordinary fighting qualities of the people, for a northward expansion which should end in 
A Russian Czar is reported to have said that Egypt, 7,000 miles away. Subsequently, after 
he had two -very trustworthy generals, namely, the construction of the Suez Canal, she acquired 
General January and General February, mean- control over Egypt and made that country the 
ing thereby that the Russian winter in these base for a southward expansion. In this manner 
months is so severe that it would effectively she worked from both ends, and it was for 
protect the country against foreign invasion, long the dream of Englishmen to have unbroken 
Napoleon in his famous march upon D^qseow British territory from Cape to Cairo. This, 
learnt the truth of this statement at great cost ambition has now been realized, after the Great 
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War, through the acquisition of the former 
German East African region. 

Meanwhile, France did not keep idle. She 
had already secured the large and fertile island 
of Madagascar, and was busy subduing a huge 
area of about 3^ million square miles of land, 
extending from Morocco and Algeria in the 
north to the Congo in the south, and from the 
sea-coast in the west, right across the Sahara 
Desert, to British Soudan in the east. At one 
time it even appeared as if there would be a 
war between England and France over Fashoda 
in the Soudan which both the nations claimed, 
but fortunately France withdrew her claim at 
the last moment. Meanwhile, the other states 
of Europe wanted to have a finger in the pie. 
Portugal secured Mozambique and Angola and 
certain minor areas; and Germany got posses- 
sion of Togoland, Cameroons and the former 
German East and South-West African provinces. 
Even little Belgium came in for a share, and 
she got a million square miles of the Congo 
basin, the best-watered territory in the whole 
•of Africa. 

One would think that in this general 
scramble for Africa those European nations who 
lived nearest to that continent would secure a 
fair share of the plunder. But this was not so. 
Spain seems to have been absent-minded when 
these happenings went on; and Italy was still 
struggling towards her own unification. The 
result was that when in the last decades of the 
the 19th century Italy began to look about for 
an outlet for her surplus population, she could 
only find waste lands and desert places. All the 
juicy pieces had already been swallowed. At 
present, therefore, Italy possesses half a million 
square miles of only desert and semi-desert land 
in Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland, none of them 
■fit for European colonization. 

There is no doubt that fate has been unkind 
to Italy in the matter of Colonies. But the 
French have aggravated this general discontent 
in one particular instance. The Tunisian coast 
■of north Africa is less than 100 miles from Sicily 
and over 10,000 Italians had already settled in 
Tunis before the French came upon the scene 
in 1882. Yet the latter took possession of the 
country, forestalling the Italians, who had 
already intended to do so. To Italy this portion 
•of Africa is almost sacred ground owing ' to 
ancient historical associations; for it was here 
that Carthage stood, and it was here that 
some of the most glorious victories of 
ancient Rome were achieved. This behaviour 
•of France still rankles in the minds of Italians, 
although by recent treaty the French have 
■■attempted' an amicable solution. 


In view of these past dealings between these 
two nations it is difficult to understand France’s 
attitude towards Italy in the present Abyssianian 
crisis. France and Italy seem to be very good 
friends. At any rate, there is a general belief 
that France is willing to allow Italy a free hand 
in Abyssinia. Moreover, she has recently made 
certain territorial adjustments in Eritrea in 
favour of Italy besMes handing over 25,000 
shares in her Abyssinfcin railway. It is difficult 
to explain these concessions. Possibly France 
has certain plans in central and eastern Europe 
for tile success of which she is willing to show 
favours to Italy, elsewhere. Possibly also France 
is annoyed with Great Britain in connection 
with the recent naval treaty of the latter with 
Germany. 

Whatever the cause may be, Italian news- 
papers seem to have singled out Great Britain 
as the object of their wrath. They seem to 
believe that Britain is the arch-enemy of their 
ambitions in Africa. It was probably as a reply 
to this attack that a statement was recently 
made in the British Press to the effect that 
Britain had no special interests in Abyssinia. 
But this is a travesty of facts. The great lake 
Tsana in Northern Abyssinia is the source of 
the Blue Nile, without whose life-giving waters 
British Soudan will be an arid desert. Even 
far-off Egypt owes her fertility to the silt and 
mud brought down by that river in its annual 
flood. Therefore Britain, with her usual fore- 
sight, has already concluded an agreement with 
Abyssinia to the effect that the waters of the 
lake shall not be tampered with in any way to 
the detriment of British interests in the Soudan. 
There was also an understanding about the 
construction of a barrage near the lake by the 
British, but the latest information goes to say 
that the contract for this dam has already been 
given to an American firm of Engineers. 

But apart from the protection of the Soudan 
the British have other interests as well in 
Abyssinia. For nearly 2,000 miles British and 
Abyssinian frontiers march together and it is 
not unnatural that Britain should desire to 
have a peaceful and friendly neighbour. But 
the Italian allegation that Britain herself wants 
to grab Abyssinia may be dismissed as without 
foundation, for if she had wanted to do so, 
opportunities have not been lacking. The fre- 
quent depredations of unruly Abyssinians into 
British territory would have provided ample 
excuse for such action; but as it is, Britain ^ 
contented herself with mere protests. She does 
not aim at an 3 rthing more than greater or less 
influence over Abyssinian politica. 

Italy's designs upon - Abyssinia have a 
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history behind. The Wal Wal incident, just 
like the Serajevo assassination which start^ the 
Great War, is but a trivial affair by itself. It 
is important only as providing an excuse, 
although not a very reasonable excuse, for put- 
ting through certain plans of the aggressor 
nation. Italian relations with Abyssinia began 
sometime previous to 1885, when the former 
had consolidated her position in Eritrea. In 
that year, however, she established friendly re- 
lations with Abyssinia. Within five years after 
this, she followed up with a new treaty establish- 
ing a protectorate over that country. The 
emperor of Abyssinia obviously did not imder- 
.stand the political status of a protectorate, and 
for some years he was too much pre-occupied 
with internal affairs. But in 1895, Menelik of 
Shoa, the new emperor, informed Italy that the 
.\bys8inian version of the treaty differed from 
the Italian version, and that there was no 
intention of establishing a protectorate. War 
followed. Italy invaded Abyssinia from hei' 
Eritrean possession in the north-east, but after 
some minor successes her array was utterly 
annihilated at the Battle of Adowa in 1896. A 
writer in the Round Table for .Tune, 1935 says 
of this battle; “No rout so complete, no such 
humiliation of a white power had been known 
in modem times ”. Italy had to pay a war 
indemnity of £400,000 and agree to certain 
other terms securing the territorial integrity of 
Abyssinia. Italy still remembers this disa.strous 
episode ; and it was to this that Signor Mussolini 
referred when he spoke the other day about “ a 
dramatic, bloody and unforgettable experience”. 
It is even said that the name “ Adowa ” was 
written in bold characters upon the troop trains 
which recently carried Italian soldiers to ports 
of embarkation for Africa. 

The Battle of Adowa is an important land- 
mark in the history of Abyssinia. It enhanced 
the prestige of the nation just as the Russo- 
.lapanesc War raised the prestige of .Japan in 
the eyes of Western peoples. Foreign legations 
were established on a larger scale at Addis 
Ababa, and foreign nations vied with one another 
in securing Abyssinia’s favour with a view to 
economic concessions. The rapid growth of 
foreign interests in this part of Africa led to the 
conclusion of a tripartite treaty in 1906, between 
England, France and Italy, agreeing to respect 
the territorial integrity of Abyssinia. In 1908, 
another treaty was concluded, fixing the 
boundary between Abyssinia and Italian Somali- 
land on a map accepted by Italy. It is not a 
little surprising, therefore, that the present dis- 
pute between the two nations should be in r^ard 
to this frontier. In 1928, a treaty of conciliation 
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was concluded between thena agreeing to settle 
mutual disputes by arbitration. But the fact 
of the matter is that these successive treaties 
fettered the freedom of Italy in dealing with 
Abyssinia. From this irksome situation she 
now desires to escape by one supreme effort of 
determination and defiance. So in December, 
1934, while the Anglo-Ethiopian Boundary 
Commission was trying to demarcate upon the 
ground at Wal Wal the frontiers that had 
already been marked upon the map, its escort, 
composed of Abyssinian troops, was fired upon ’ 
by an Italian outpost without warning and 170 
men were killed. This unfortunate incident 
took place fully 60 miles within Abyssinian 
territory, and yet Italy claims the land and has 
demanded an indemnity of 200,000 thalers 
together with the dismissal and punishment of 
the persons concerned. Abyssinia was taken 
aback, and direct diplomatic relations assumed 
a serious turn. Italy threatened war and sent 
out a huge anny and enormous quantities of war 
material. Abyssinia appealed to the League 
of Nations, of which she is a member. 

One of the grounds on which Italy has tried 
to justify her intended occupation of Abyssinia 
is her so-called civilizing mission. She accuses 
Abyssinia of inability to maintain internal 
peace and order, of being a source of danger to 
her neighbours, of not fulfilling certain treaty 
obligations and of not having abolished slave 
trade within her domain, Italy therefore con- 
cludes that it would be to the interests of the 
world at large as well as to the advantage of 
Abyasinians to be ruled by Italy. Such an 
argument, however, not only carries no convic- 
tion but it also does serious injustice to the not 
inconsiderable progress of Ethiopia under her 
present enlightened emperor. It was in 1916, 
that Ras Talari came into prominence as the 
heir-apparent to the Abyssinian throne and as 
regent to his aunt who had been chosen queen 
.in place of the then emperor, deposed on account 
of his pro-German sympathies. To this little 
olive-complexioned man .Abyssinia owes much 
of her present position and prosperity. A 
remarkably shrewd and far-sighted man, he 
managed to get his native country enrolled as 
a member of the League of Nations in 1923. 
In 1924, Ras 'I’afari made a tour of Europe and 
carefully studied the political, social and 
material . conditions of the principal nations 
there. On his return, after an absence of five 
months, he started the modernization of his 
homeland. He sent several promising youths to 
Europe and America for higher education. He 
granted a liberal constitution and created a 
feeling of national consciousness. 
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He made free use of foreigners in the 
service of his country; and nowhere is his 
shrewdness and intelligence more manifest than 
in his dealings with foreign nationals. He seems 
to have carefully avoided the great powers of 
TEurope with territorial ambitions. He built 
hospitals and staffed them with Norewegian 
•doctors and nurses; he established schools and 
appointed an American as his chief educational 
•adviser; he reorganized the army and called in 
the aid of Belgians and Swedes; he reformed his 
legal system and had for his guidance a Jurist 
from Switzerland. Obviously he had no love 
for Italians. But for the Japanese he had un- 
bounded admiration. He sent a nephew to their 
country recently on a political mission, and 
there was some talk of a marriage alliance; but 
the idea had to be given up owing to political 
■pressure from other quarters. However, indus- 
trial and commercial experts from Japan have 
been welcomed, and lately it was announced 
*that 2,000,000 acres of cotton-growing land had 
been allotted for Japanese enterprise. All this 
■may account for the outburst of indignation in 
the land of the rising sun at the attitude of 
Italy towards Abyssinia. 

It would now appear that international 
interests in Abyssinia are too wide and too 
complicated to permit Italian occupation. 
■Neither England nor even France can afford to 
see Abyssinia in Italian hands; while distant 
Japan and the United States may seriously 
resent such aggression. Moreover, in the present 
negotiations Abyssinia’s case is in good and 
'Clever hands. A French man and an American, 


who are the chief advisers of the emperor in 
this matter, have already succeeded in mobilizing 
public opinion in his favour. The moral con- 
science of the world has been stirred. Merc 
might may not triumph over right. Nor is it 
quite certain that in case of a war Abyssinia 
will fall an easy prey. It is true that the’ 
Abyssinian army is not completely modernized, 
but this is being rapidly done. Large quantities 
of munitions of w^r, latest modei rifles and 
machine guns, have already arrived from 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia and 20,000 gas 
masks are reported to have been received from 
Germany. Whatever deficiency there may still 
be, is likely to be compensated by the difficult 
nature of the country over which the enemy will 
have to pass. Military experts opine that 
if Abyssinians took to guerilla warfare Italy’s 
success would be very problematic. 

The Italo-Abyssinian tangle has once again 
brought to the forefront the question of the 
present usefulness of the League of Nations and 
its future prospects. We are reminded that the 
League was unable to stop Japanese aggression 
in China, and that probably Abyssinia will prove 
to be another Manchukuo. But the similarity 
of the situation holds good only up to a certain 
point. Sometime ago a cartoon appeared in the 
press depicting Manchukuo as a young lady 
swooning into the arms of her lover. There i'> 
probably some truth in this. It is not unlikely 
that the age-long misrule and corruption of 
Chinese administration have alienated the 
sympathies of the Manchukuans. 

17th August, 1935. 



SONG-HARVEST FROM PATHAN COUNTRY: 

By Prof. DEVENDRA SATYARTIII 

HI 


I T is customary with th(? Pathari ])casaTits that 
all tho neighbours unite together to urnler- 
take the vai’ious agricultural operations, 
such as ploughing, seeding, weeding, and ilie 
I'caping ol the harvest, etc., unitedly in each 
iuember’s fields. It is geiu'rally known as 
“ Ashar.” Mere is an interesting picture of the 
harvest-Ashar : 

wluMf are I)(mhk ivapt'd, 

Lo! Jr IT IS an Ashau, 

Willi joy swav the pca.sants' la^arLs 
A( tlio .siiijlil ol w li('al-rai’.s 

There may l)e seen the bangle-sellers during, 
tiic harvest days and the peasants wlio do not 
possess ready cash may exchange bangles for 
sheaves. Mere we sei* a i)easant belle anxious 
to buy new bangles : 

Lo! the wiieal-liarv'Cht, is being reaped, 

O throw a lew .'3hea^'(’s on to me. 

Jwo! llie bangle-st'llcrs approach here. 

O I wi>h to get boine for my arms. 

A ])casaiit boilers love for Pezw^an (nose- 
ling) is the theme of some of these songs. Here 
is a song which they sing a little before the 
Kharif-harvest : 

O if Allah bh’sscs ns 

With ;i rich Kliarif-harvol., 

My lo\e’H get me a gold PCiiWAN 
tJ he ha« jiromiscd it. 

To the poor peasants fried maze is a form 
uf refreshment. The maze is thrown in a burn- 
ing hot can whereupon they begin sprouting in 
■vhite flowerlikc shapes as they dry up. A fried 
maze is a symbol of a heart, blossomed up in 
loy, in the following song, which is sung when 
die maz(‘ crops are exi^ected to be rich : 

Lo! () the maze-cones have .appeared in pairs; 

Lo! llie pejisaiit-women look like the fried grains. 

As the harvester is engaged in the hard 
dibour he may just dream of lior mistress who 
hould come to liim to make an offering of a 
"Weet kiss. Here is a glimpse into his dream- 
iand ; 

Lol tho wheat crop.s arc being reaped, 

Lol a belJo proceeds toward.s the ficdd to offer a 
small kiss to Jier sweetheart. 

Boy-Dancek's Songs 

Lakhtais or boy-dancers, who belong io the 
'^ooms, form a figure of considerable importance 

83-(S 


in the arena of Pathan song. The ihajority of' 
Iho songs, sung by the Lakhtais, arc common to 
the masses, and can hardly be put under .a 
.M'parate head. But some of their songs which 
bear a clear stamp of their personality may 
be placed in a class by themselves. 



A Pathan Minstrel: 

He IS till* Kcniiino song-bird of his mother-land. 
It IS tlie very soul of Pathan Muse that appears on 
ihi- Kci^nc hcaiililclly whenever his fingers touch tho 
slrings» of his Rehab. 

Borne of the Lakhtais, gifted with a poetic 
heart, are the song-smiths of a con.siderable 
order, one of their songs itself bears an evidence 
of the fact : 

C) Ihon hast .•^lolen my lu'art, O Lakhtai, 

O Ihou arl a poet muci' thou .singest new songs 
cMMydny. 

The Lakhtais are hired to perform a 
variety-dance of rustic standard during the 
various ceremonies like that of marriage and 
circumcision, etc. Again they may be invited 
to the rich harvest-feasts too. Here is a 
glimpse of their contribution in the harvest-joy : 

The pc*HS!int.s lire reaping the wheat crop 

and the Lakhtais are displaying their dance. 

Follow me, 0 bride, let’s proceed tliither. 
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Again : 

Let’s proceod, my doar, lo nttond thi' liakhtai- 
dance 

The song-air> come fo oiir ears willi the rhythmic 
bt’ats of the drum. 


MARlUAGE-S()N(iS 

With an adorable ease moves the genius of 
the Pathan wcjmen, who assemble to celebrate 



Pathan Peasanl.s. 

The smiles and tears of the Patlum Muse are the 
warp and woof of the peu.sant'^’ songs 

the bridals with a variety-entertainment. The 
authorship of all the marriage-songs, known as 
^ Da Wada Sandra ’ goes to the daughters of 
the Pathan soil. There i.s perhaps no contribu- 
tion in this direction from the male sex. Thus 
these songs are fresh and soft as women’s heart 
itself. ‘ To sing song after the marriage ’ is the 
Pathan proverb use(l to under-rate a tiling that 
comes too late, but it may by the way give us 
an idea of the importance, generally attached 
to the marriage-songs. It costs nothing to the 
women to sing marriage-songs, but a difficult 
task it is indeed to spend a lot of money. 
Thus there runs a proverb among them : 

* Marriage is easy but its Bandobast is rather 
difficult.’ All the women take a great interest 
in the song-feasts at the bridals. Among them 
may be one who may prove to be the song- 
queen of the occasion. She leads tlie rest who 
may amuse her, calling her ‘ a dancing doe ' in 
the words of a native proverb : ‘ the doe was 


already full of sport but the tinkle- bells round 
her neck made her leap and dance all the more.’ 

A sister’s love for her brother who is about 
to be married is one of the constant themes. 
Here is a specimen : 

O thnt will hr iin uiuspinuus hour, 

Wlu'ii my hiDtlirr’ll wear thr flowcr-ea-scadc? of 
his wedding. 

Again : • 

(J prcsfiii of my life# I'll make, O Allah! 

Whrii my hroiher’ll w*alk in front of hi.s hritleV 

She may even like to suggest him a new 
mode of wearing the wedding-turban : 

Ho.’iiirify fhy liir})an. Hoar hiothrr, with two tuffs 
iri‘<l('ad of onr. 

So that lh(‘ hrerzf may play with them as thou 
walkesi in iront of thy bride’s palanquin. 

^\'llen the girls from the neighbourhood 
come to eongratulate her on the happy occasion 
of lit‘r bi‘other’s w^edding, she asks them to 
Ix'autify the eourtyard with the native flowers : 

n ch'an the court-yanJ with the broom and then 
strew it with nowers. 

The palaruiuiii of ni\’ dear brotIu'rV bride is just 
to approach. 

Here is a bridal-scene : 

Lo’ my dear brother is about to .sit on the wed- 
ding-coiich, 

0 blow .‘•'oine iLAK’ni-powaler towards him wliicli 
may make it fragrant all round. 

C'houpan is the name of a particular 
jjalanquin, used to carry the bride, but the 
bride-groom’s sister likes to use it for her shy 
brother’s dressing and breaks forth in a 
suggestive tone : 

0 we’ll adorn the bride on the thrcslihold 

Jvct’s dress the groom in the 1 ’houpan palanquin. 

Slier Alain is the name given to the bride- 
groom in some of the marriage-songs. Here is 
a specimen sung in chorus by the girl’s comrades 
just after her bridal-bath : 

May you blo.ss our bride, O morning breozo, through 
Allah’.s grace. 

O the bride, who is our comrade, ia given away 
m marriage. 

Now who’ll bring, 0 Sher Alain, the news of her 

welfare? 

May you bless our bride, 0 morning breeze, 
through .Mlah’s grace. 

Now comes the hour for the doom’s wife 
to comb the bride’s hair along with the little 
tuft, known as ITrbal, which she wore so far 
a.*" a mark of virginity. And the women sing 
H chorus-song in a comic tone on the bride’s 
behalf : 

Set dogs on the doom’s wife, so wretched, 

O fehe seeks to make a way through my Ukbal, 

* I kept so far fondly and beautifully. 



SONG-HARVEST FROM THE PATHAN COUNTRY 


Then comes the turn of the bridal coiffure. 
The bride’s seven comrades come forward 
for the auspicious performance of the braiding 
of seven plaits : each one, as she braids, joins 
in a chorus-song, which is sung again and again. 

0 hiy out s<‘von bridal couches for (ho bride, 

Soon finish \ho braidinj? of her seven plaits. 

After this performanc(‘ is over they begin 
a new song. How poetic is their invitation to 
the breeze : 

0 Kladly W(‘ may make our Iixc^' pifsiml for the 
bride's bniids. 

Como horo, 0 bn'ozc', and just pas.s o\or hor brai<ls 
The bride luTself, too, may braid some of her 
plaits. Here is a coiffure-scene : 

O the mass of her black hair has slio loo.sonod. 
O her faop. with lovo-Ioeks has slio adorned, 

Wilh hor finKors, dolioalo and rosy. 

She braids hor looks Kraoofully, 

All the while rojoi<'ing, 

The bulbuls’ praoeful sinj^ms- 

Now the parting of the bride’s hair is- 
adorned with vermilion. It brings its own 
pathos, too, when tears appear in, the bride’s 
eyes with the idea of her departure from her 
parental home soon. Her comrades come 
forward to sing a song in chorus : 

No Kood of shoddiiiK toais, O bride, 

O the silvi'iy parting: of thy hair is already 
blazoned with vermilion. 

But in her heart of hearts she must enshrine 
the joy of the wedlock. Thus the women sing : 

The girl is being married—O she is glad ; 

0 her eye*' *«hed fears, hut her heart is not sad. 

The Patban romance of Adam Khan and 
Dur-i-Khani, to(j, is beautifully knit in some 
of the marriage songs. There runs a native' 
proverb : ' Neither all men can be Adam Klians 
nor all the women Dur-i-Khanis.’ Love between 
Adam Khan and Dur-i-Khani is believed to be 
quite spotless, as (‘vident from a short piece : 

O .Adam Khan and Dui-i-Khani’s love for each 
other was true. 

O each other’s hands they held ev(*n after death 

Adam Khan’s name stands for the bride- 
groom, and Dur-i-Khani ’s for the bride when 
the women join in a choral song : 

Dur-i-Khani’s Urbal is combed for the coiffure, 

0 when will Adam Khan, the bridegroom, approach 
here? 

Again : 

Lo! our bride looks like Dur-i-Khani, 

The bridegroom, who sits on the horse-back appears 
to be Adam Khan. 

Pathetic indeed is the wedding-scenje when 
the bride is asked to bid her parents ad^u to 
leave them fox her new home. Here is a short 


m 

song, sung by the women in chorus, on behalf 
of the bride. Wet with tears seems the whole 
atmosphere, when tlie palanquin-bearers, who 



Singing Caravanis: 

These free .soul*' have tlu'ir own interesting songs. 

follow the inariagc-party, carry the bride away, 
leaving the women to sing again and again ; 

O why don’t you bear me up a bit higher, 

O yc, the bearers of my ])iilanquin? 

Oh, behind the dark hills sinks my father’s house, 
O a.s tlu' enravan moves on. 

The Afridi women in the Tirah valley 
compare their bride to a Kashmir beauty, and 
celebrate her palanquin as the golden one : 

Lo! Tirah’s bride is like a Kashmir beauty, 

0 to her father-in-law’s house? she goes in a golden 
< paljinquin. 

But she is to lead a rough life mm after 
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the wedding life nnd can no longer remain a 
bird of case. Hero is a post-bridal mood : 

To the mins may ro this (hellish) custom of 
the Afndis, 

A bri(h' is she brought home to-day and to-morrow 
sent out for collecting fuel! 

LoVE-SoNGft 

Mina is the Pathans' jiopular word for 
love and they have a variety of love-songs, 
known as Da-Mine Sandre.” Song-smiths 
from both the sexes have shared alike in the 
harvest of love-songs that has survived to the 
present-day Pathan country. 

Here is a song from some minstrel who 
addresses a gallant who happens to be a 
composer of love-songs : 

0 all Ihy songN will ho smo.arod in thy blood, 
Whoever picks the flowcu-s is wounded by the 
thorns. 

If the songs from the lover are v^meared 
with his blood, it is the same in the ease of the 
Pathan beloved. It is evident from the follow- 
ing song, whieh is most probably from a woman 
song-composer who could not turn a deaf ear 
to the call of Cupid : 

0 bring mo pen and inkpot. 

• ril WTitc (o my love a pair of blood-red songs. 

The names of Laila nnd Majnun stand for 
the beloved and the lover respectively in some 
of these songs. Here is a popular specimen * 

O everyone is mad after Laila. 

O fortunjite is he for whom is rnad Laila herself 

Again : 

Lnila i.*^ like a gohhui song-bird. 

Among the garden-flowers of Kabul is she vsporfing 
Ma.inun is like a ,silver-cui), 

0 brimful is he with the wine of lo\e. 

Love is like a fish with beauty as it.s river, 
is one of the most interesting themes : 

Lo! in the .^weea w.aters of beauty, 

I.ove fiils about gracefully like a fish 

Love is like honey and the beloved's eye.s 
are always in scareli of it, is another theme 
of a marked interest : 

O ihine eyes .are like (he bees, in the garden of the 
world, 

Making homy out of llu' blossoms of love 
Sometimes the beloved's heart is compared 
to a honcy-eomb : 

Thy hf>art is like a honey -comb, .so brimming; 

0 how can 1 win it, my darling! 

Here is a song in praise of the fair-sex : 

0 there is no way up into the heaven.s 
O the youthful hcllcs- .soar up climbing into the:^ 
swing of love. 

Sometimes the lover compares the breast 


of her mistress adorned with her flowing locks, 
to the Kebab (the native violin) : 

IL' w'ho has not seen the Rebab may have a 
glimpse of it now — 

O my sweetheart’s hreast is like the Rebad with 
her locks as its strings. 

Again the lover may like to sing in another 
strain : 

May Allah turn tlu^ into a Rebab my love, 

So I hilt T may carry thee about in my arms. 

The commemoration of Pezwan (nose-ring) 
is one of the most popular themes : 

Why shouldn’t my sweet hearl’.s lips be so smooth 
and fn'sh? 

O constanMy under the .shade of her Pkzw,\n 
when th(\y remain thnuighoiit the summer 
and the winter. 

The heart is compared to the pearl : 

O (he heart is but a jv^arl- onee broken, broken 
for eyer, 

Th(‘fi none ean patch it with sIi.mIIow smiles. 

A Pathan belle compares lier heart to the 
nest Avhere lives the pigeon of love, and site 
makes its offering to her beloved's eyes, which 
are compared with eagles : 

Tertainly would I saerillce the pigeon tluit liyos 
in my heart. 

For my lieloved’s eyes, which are no less than 
the eagles. 

The eagle has become an emblem of a 
gallant : 

0 come and be an eagle on my hand; 

O I’ll feed thee on my hejirt 

Again : 

Oh, my captne eagle has flown awa.y. 

O ev('rywhere I’ll spread out the net of my tresses. 

Nevertheless, some of these specimens of 
Pathan love-song, and many others of this 
variety, are not exactly the outcome of the 
folk-heart. Directly or indirectly they arc 
touched by the soul of a poetry which is never 
the wild flower of Pathan soil. 

War-Songs 

These are known as ‘ Da Jang Sandro ' in 
tlie native terminology and arc naturally plenti- 
ful with a Avarlike people like the Pathans. 
Many of them are really compositions of 
marked interest and their study is necessarily 
of great importance as they arc a window into 
the martial personality of the Pathans. Some 
of their glimpses arc given elsewhere as the 
specimen of Landai and Char-beta patterns. 

Comic Songs 

Such mirth-provoking hours, when one's 
personality cannot but ripple like a mountain- 
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brook, are not rare amon|T the Pathans. A 
war-worn frreybeard and budding warrior alike 
ran enjoy a laugh when the professional 
minstrel or some amateur sings comic songs, 
known as ^ Da Toko-Takalo Sandro ^ by the 
Pathans themselves. 

Here is a specimen : 

Uncle cloplnnl’s wedlock is being performed, 

Lo! the buffaloes are dancing and the donkeys ar^ 
playing on The i)ii)e. 

Odes 

Madah is tlie word whieli denotes ‘ prai>(‘ 
and glorification' in Palluui country, wlicre 
several songs, known as ‘ Da Mndlia Sandro ' or 
Odes, generally addressed to the living or 
deceased heroes and warriors of high order. 
ITerc is a specimen which celebrates some 
minstrers love for Mir Afzal, who have been 
a great hero : 

To thy free self, O Mir Afzjil— 

Didst thou ever enlerlain. 

A rifle on thy shoidder and across thy chest, 

Didst thou ever have u well-becoming cartridge belt. 

Like a prince of blood, 0 hero, (lidst thou rest, 

From mountain to mountain. 

To thy free self, O Mir Afzak- 

Didst thou over entertain. 

Satires 

Opposite to Madah (praise and gforifica- 
tion) cometji the word Hijo (lit. satiric Ircat- 


ment) and it has its own significance. Thus 
several satires, known as ‘ Da Hajve Sandre * 
have come to live. 

Dalavar Khan (lit. a hero chief) is some 
coward warrior's name, which is in itself a 
satire upon Pathan chivalry. Thus it has 
IxTome a constant theme in the arena of 
satires. Here is a short specimen : 

O behold Dilavnr Khan’^ remarkable chivalry; 

From .T mongoose he fled away in a fallow-field. 

Ballads 

A long story or romance, knit in rhythmic 
'^ong, is a thing of great interest with the 
Pathans. Professional minstrels and amateur 
singers alike arc sure of a large audience in 
the song-feasts lield in the village-Hujras or 
under the open sky, whenever they set some 
popular story to rhythm and tune. Such a 
song is saifl to be known as Badla among tlie 
lieople living in Tirah. But according to 
Maulana Abdur Rahim, the Arabic and Pashto 
lu'ofessor of Islamia College, Peshawar, the 
word Baflla is a synonym of Sandra (song) 
in the Marwat and Gandapur side of the 
Pathan country. Thus there must be some 
other common name for this important branch 
of Pathan song. 

The following old ballads which have been 
recently printed at Pcsliwar for local circula- 
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tion, are noteworthy: (1) Adam Khan-Dur- illustrate the movement and colour of th( 
i-Khani, (2) Jalat-Mohbuba, (3) Miiaa Khan- dance. 

Old Makai and (4) Nimbola. These are of Here is a song, wdiich bespeaks the scheim 


great length. There arc many others, which 
still live on the living lips of the Pathan 
minstnOs, and are not so long. Two such 
ballads about Mamunai have appeared in the 
first article as s])ecim(‘ns of Char-Beta ty])e. 

In-SoNOs 

Akhtar which originally means a star in 
Persian, has come to live as a popular word 
for ' Id ' in Pathan country. Thus the songs, 
sung (luring the Id- festivities, are known a<» 

‘ Da-Id Sandro.’ 

Here is a song in jiraise of some beauty- 
star seen in the ^ Id- fair ’ : 

O n(*ver luivc' T seen m })p||r- 
TIkv* jn heaiity who mn oxcol 

Tn any lla/ara-vilhij'i', my Io\c. 

O 1 <M\v my love sfjimlinj^ j^racefiilly in I hr Id-fuii 
With h("r tulii)-ii('ck. so Nwoot, frcWi and fair. 

O ii(*\rr luivo I fit't'U a lu'Ilr 
Thoo in hi'auty who can c\ci‘l 
In any Hazarft-\illagc. in^- lov(‘ 

O how cool-hlark lookc'd her (‘vc^s, 

Her little hand.s with henna .>he alway.s drew. 

O no\er have 1 seen a bi'lh' 

» Th('e in beauty who ciiu (‘xcel 

In any Hazara-villagc', my love 

Atan -Songs 

These are dance songs. The At an dan(‘o 
is said to be as old as the history of the gahi 
days in Pathan country. Absolutely confined 
to the women’s sfing-feasts, it is, as a mater of 
fact, in no way exjiosed to men. The women 
may assemble to iierform it on any occasion, 
but generally they do so during the national 
festivals and soiiio other hours of ins])iration. 
If performed on a full-moon night, tlio golden 
beams falling on the faces and other ])arts of 
their bodies may lend a new colour to its 
atmosphere and background. Its sclieine is as 
follows : almost all the women, assembled for 
the occasion, form a ring, and then clapping 
their hands gracefully to mark the time, they 
move in a circle with rhythmic steps. Thus 
the Atan dance goes on. 1'hey may even sway 
to and fro gracefully. There is indeed a feast 
of grace, simplicity, and charm intermingled 
together in the movements of the Atan-daneers. 
The colour-variety in the dancers’ garments, 
simple and rough but all the more endeared to 
them, may create a pleasing sight. But there 
is no audience, each and every woman takes 
part in the performance of the dance itself. 
There is a variety entertainment of songs 
throughout the dance. Some of these well 


of Atan dance during the marriage-festivities ; 

O conip. wt’II jiprform the ATAN-dance for thi 
.spring? lui.-^ come to us: 

K('cp tlu' bride within the rinp;, ye youthful virgins 
und move in a eirele ela])ping your hands all 
the while. • 

Eucli maiden ii^y appear to he a Dur-i- 
Khani (the heroini' of a romance mentioned 
above) in I lie Atan-dance, performed during the 
spring : 

() ('onu'. p(‘rform the ATAN-daiico ; for lo’ 

her(' approaeht's tlu* s])ring si'iisoii: 

() like a Dur-i-Khani looks- each maiden to-day. 

SWINO-SON(^S 

Though th(' Pathan word for the scat slung 
by ropes for swinging is Penga, its poiuilar 
synonym from the Yiisafzai dialect is Tal 
Thus th(‘ songs, wliieh the girls and younc 
housewives .sing while enjoying the process oi 
.swinging, are known as ‘Da Tal Sandre.’ These 
songs have their own airs rapt in the fresh 
atinosjdieric effects, and, as regards their 
themes, they may furnish us with the sentiment'^ 
ttnd feelings of swingers, seen against the 
pictorial background. 

AMien many girls engage themselves in the 
Atan-Dance, some (me may like to enjoy the 
swing : 

.Ml the Noulhfnl hiive gn en tluuii'^elves to 

the Ai^n-Dam’K. 

() eoriK', my lo\('. hMV .pimp togelher into the 
swing. 

Some of the girls may haVe a swing under 
the c(.)ol shade of the tmilberry tree : 

bo’ lh(‘ mulbiMTv Im.'^ lu'cn titled with m swing, 

U come, mv de:ir, w('’ll ('Ujoy il t.og('th('r. 

Here is the simple call of (hipid : 

0 eonu*. my .swe(’lhe:irt, let s climb into the swing. 

The .swing’ll only be a pretot to jiress our bosoms 
together. 

Sptnning-wheel Songs 

The girls and women of the neighbourhood 
generally assemble in different parties at 
particular houses for the spinning-competition. 
Bandar is the word for the spinning-party. 
Thus the songs, sung by the young and old 
women alike while spinning, are known as * Da 
Bandar Sandro.’ The music of the spinning- 
wheel has its own significance and the fair sex 
in Pathan country tries its best to harmonize 
the traditional airs of their spinning-wheel song 
with , tile simple rhythm produced by the 
spinning-wheel. 
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A Camel Market : 

SoiiKa, too, fine! their own place whenever these people enjoy then* hours of ot\st\ 
There may b(' interesting sole singing alongwith the iinmemorml Chorus Miisie. 


Here is a song from some spinning-queen 
who happens to be the leader of a party : 

The festivc'-gathering in thy Hpjka is over, mv 


love. 

O I am still gathering the maidens for a s-pmning- 
parting. 

To ask the poor husband not to leave his 
country for India is a popular theme : 

O don’t bid nio adieu, my love, to haive thy 
villagi’ for India. 

() I’ll .spin yarn and ’ll feed llu'C. 

Some more varieties 

There are some more varieties of the 
Pathan song, too, of wliieli the following are 
noteworthy ; 

(1) Circumeision-Songs. Thesi* are known 
as Da Sunnutiino Saiidre.” 

(2) Songs of'the boy’s first shaving, known 
as “ Da Sar Kalai Sandre.” 

(3) Rhythmed Riddles. One specimen of 
these about the spinning-wheel ap]Kuirs 
elsewhere in this article. 

(4) Cradle-songs and Nursery-rhymes 
(specimens given elsewhere). 

(5) The dirge and other chants of monrii- 
ing (specimens given elsewhere). 

But with due reganl to the classification 
of the song-harvest in the Pathan country, it 
will not be irrclcvaht to note that the average 
Pathan does not care much to draw hard and 
last lines of demarcation in this realm, and 
men and women alike in their respective song- 
feasts may sometimes intermingle songs of 
diverse nature, originally separated from one 
another according to the occasions they are 
tn eant for, and the themes , they are knit in.* 

♦ The credit of being the pioneer in introducing 
a considerable number of Pathan songs and poems to 


Uif wide JitPiar.v world bolong.s lo Prof. J. Darmestater 
who published I hem in his ('hnuts rles Afghnns in 1888. 
going the texts along with their French t rsinslationa. 

But the pre'-<’nt survey of the .song-harvest from 
Pathan roiiiilry is the humble result of iny indepen- 
dent attempt in this realm Almost, all the specimens 
of Pa.shto folk-.songs are colhctod from living lips. 

It was first of all in H)26 that, I made a little 
<‘olloetion of these .songs through the co-operation of 
.<om(‘ Pathan students at Lahore. But it proved •to 
be in no w.iy worthy of if.s nam(\ Then came the 
turn of now additions, of a great merit indeed, in 
my poor eollection. after a long time in April, 1934, 
;il Saiiti-Niketan (Jhaigal) when I wa.s fortunate enough 
lo acliKwe the woitliy co-optratioii of Mr. Abdul 
(Jhani Khan, the son of the famous nationalist leader 
Alidul Ohuffar Khan. Mr. Abdul Ghani, who is a 
Kala-Bhawan student at Santi-Niketan, while discussmg 
the .subjeet with me, put an interesting iiicture of the 
Pathan conn try .'^ide lief ore me, and insiiired me there- 
by to go to the A’ory home of Pathan .song for its 
proper study. Thus I approached the door of the 
Pathan country for the fro-sh collections With my 
head<juarters at Pe.shawar I .sfient a period of five 
montli.s - from January lo May, 1935— in collecting the 
(e\ts of the Pashto folk-song.^ aiid studying them 
properly. .Again the months of June and July were 
spent at Rawalpindi and I engaged myself absolutely 
in giving ihr finishing touches li» the material for the press. 

My cordial fhjink.s are dm* to the worthy staff 
and .'^tudi'iits of the P(\sliawar ( ’ol leges— Lslamia College 
and Edwards (^illege — for I heir heart-pleasing c.o-opera- 
lioii ill mv mission, and e.spocially to Maulana Abdul 
Majid, th(‘ Pi'r.sian p^ofe.^.sor at llie Edward.s College, 
and Maulana Abdur Rahim, the Arable and Pashto 
profes.M)r at lslamia College, without whose help it 
was totally difficult for a non-Palhan like me to go 
into the depths of th(' origin and development of the 
Palhaii-KJiig. Again I take the liberty to express my 
humble admiration for Niiwab Sahibzada Sir Abdul 
Qayiim. Minister, N. W. F. P., and one of the pioneers 
of the modern education in his country: not only by 
hi.s great sympathy for my mi.ssion, but also by tell- 
ing me the stori' of his early life when he himself, 
too, was making an atempt to study the native folk- 
songs, he was always an inspiration to me. --Author . 


THE POET.PHILOSOPHER— HIS MISSION IN LIFE 

By P. R. SRINIVASA N 


“ No in;in wis (jvcr yrt a groat jioot, wilhoiif 
being al llio same lime a ])rofonn(l pliiloso)ihcr.’* 

— Samijl:l Tavloh CoLEiuDr.K 

I 

W B. Yeats, ill his intnidiiction to the 
(fitanjdli, associati's with Fndia a 
‘ tradition wlieri' poetry and religion 
are Hk^ same thing’. Tlie union of poetry and 
philosophy has beiMi in evidenec* all through 
the ages in this country. It is in .songs of a 
philo.sophiral and religious charact(*r that tlie 
nation lias ‘ d(‘posited thc‘ pi'oioiinde.st intuitions 
and ideas of its heart 

India is therefore a land of port-jihiloso- 
phors. Tlie writi'rs of the Vedas and Upanishads 
were true seer-j)oets. The saints of medieval 
and modern times, — Kahir, ''rukaram and others 
— who sang themselves in the poetry of spiritual 
joy, were all poets and philosophers. Kabindra- 
nath Tagore, the poet of the Indian Ronai.ssanco, 
is Ihe latest and the m.sot glorious addition to 
this noble galaxy of poet-philo.sophers to whom 
India has given birth. 

i\)et-pliilosophers however are not the 
monopoly of one country or one age. They 
have fiourished in all ages and in all countries. 
From time to time there liave aiTsen in the 
world men who have combined in themselves 
the roles of tlie jioct and the philo.'^opher, and 
who have beiiueathed to the world rich legacies 
in the shape of philo.sophic ])oetry — men, there- 
fore, ^ to whom Mankind is indebted for reveal- 
ing beauty, and men to whom the world also 
owes much insight into the facts and principle.s 
of tlie moral world.’ Aeschylus and Sophocles 
were, as Carlyle jioints out, poets and jiriest^ 
as well. The p.salms of tlie ancient Hebrews 
which voice the deepiist feelings of tliat ‘ chosen 
race wcr(‘ written by men who were true poet- 
philosophers. Dante, Coethe, Blake, Word.s- 
worth, Shellej\ Browning, Emerson, Francis 
Thompson, anti A.E., are some of the poets of 
medieval and modern times who have kept alive 
in western countries the tradition of philosopliic 
poetiy and made glorious contributions to it. 

The poet-pliilosopher, therefore, has lii.s 
own place in the scheme of things. He has a 
distinct mission to fulfil and a unique contribu- 
tion to make to tlie stream of human progress. 
Tl^ appreciation of the few great world poets 


who arc (he finest embodiments of moral wisdom 
is a cli^ar evidence of •a recognition of the signi- 
ficance of tlie poct-pWilosophcr. 

II 

Idle jH)ct-philo.sopher is a true, a great ])Oct. 
Uho is a [)oet? What is the aim of poetry? It 
mu>l be admitted at the very outset that the 
aim of poetry is not truth or edification. 
‘ Didactic jioctiy,’ says Shelley, in his Preface 
((' Pro/ncthnis Unbound, ‘ is my abhonence ’; 
and (li(la(‘ti(‘ poetry, as Richard Aldington 
oh.s(‘rv{‘s^ is now almost universally recognised 
as an impertin(‘iic(‘. Th(‘ presence of a conscious 
moral aim in a ])ocm will certainly detract from 
its worth as poetry. Poetry shouhl not be used 
as a mere veliicle for conveying certain philoso- 
phic truths or moral ideas, and the poet should 
never assume the role of a mere propagandist 
or moralist, d'he functions of the poet must 
never he confused with those of the ])rcachcr or 
homilist, because ‘ their birsiness is to in.struct 
and guide,’ whereas his is to stir and vivify, to 
inspire, cmn’gise, delight. The poet should 
follow the adviei' of Lowell, who wrote in The 
(Jrnjin of Didactir Poetry: 

Pul ill! yniir beauty la your rhyiiies, 

V our morals in your living. 

Hls only moral duty therefore, as Sjiringam 
says, is to be true to liis art, and to express 
his vision of reality as well as he can. 

Potd.ry however must not be mere empty 
music, and the poet must not be the ‘ fitful 
singer of an idle sung.’ Poetry must embody 
ideas and the more lofty ami the more edifying 
they are, tla* greater also will be its power and 
appeal. Poetry, tlie most purely emotional form 
of literature, says a writer, is to be measured 
always very largely by tlie amount and quality 
ol thought which underlies its emotion. 'Art,’ 
according to Jones, ‘ is never at its best except 
wlion it i.s a beautiful roiircscntation of that 
which i.s good.’ The true business of a poet, in 
the words of Frederic Harrison, is to enshrine' 
fine thoughts in exquisite melodies. If poetry 
is to be somctliing more than ' an idle toy, a 
mere plaything,’ and if the spirit of humanity 
is to find in it its ' consolation and stay,’ then 
it must* offer what Matthew Arnold called * a 
criticism of life 



That the pr(«entatiOQ of a philosophy of 
life will enhance the value of poetry is beyond 
doubt. Many critics and poets have gone so 
far as to maintain that great poetry must be 
rooted in a profound philosophy. ^The poet,' 
says Thomas Carlyle, ' is one who has penetrated 
into the sacred mysterv of the universe; is a 
man sent hither to make it more impressively 
known to us.' The poet must, according to 
Wordsworth, be gifted with ‘the vision and 
faculty divine ’ and must see into the life of 
things. ‘The poet’, says Shelley, ‘participates in 
the eternal, the infinite and the One.’ ‘ Poetry,’ 
in the words of Emerson, ‘ is the perpetual en- 
deavour to express the spirit of things.’ Robert 
Browning declares poetary to be ‘the present- 
ment of the correspondency of the universe to 
the Deity, of the natural to the spiritual, of the 
actual to the ideal.’ Poetry is to Collins ‘ the 
revelation of ideal truth’. It is to John Bailey 
‘ the spiritual radium which has enabled man 
to pierce behind the outer shell and husk of 
things into their inner life and essential truth ’'. 
All these definitions point to the conclusion that 
poetry must embody a philosophic vision and 
' offer an interpretation of life. They bear 
testimony to the enduring conviction ‘ that the 
poet has not only emotion and utterance, but 
insight; that he is, in some way, a revealer of 
the deepest truth.’ They stress the idea that 
the poet must accept the challenge of life’s 
greatest problems, ponder over ‘ fate and 
destiny ’ and unravel the mystery of man’s place 
in the scheme of things. 

It is, of course, going too far to say that 
philosophy is one of the essential elements of 
poetry, because that would be restricting very 
much the scope *of poetry and banishing very 
many from the realm of poetry. We can how- 
ever say that poetry will become a thing of 
power, if, instead of merely enrapturing us by 
its luscious music or haunting melody or delight- 
ing us by its lovely phrases and catching 
expressions, it also tries to edify or exalt us, 
by offering a true vision of life. Philosophy, 
therefore, instead of being a hindrance to 
poetry, can enrich it, lift it to a higher plane, 
and make it ‘ capable of higher uses and worthy 
of higher destinies,’ 

The view that poe^ should not be didactic 
does not mean that it should steer clear of 
philosophy. It only means that poetry should 
not be subordinated to philosophy, should not 
become a mere hand-maid of philosophy. ’ 
Poetiy should be true to its aims and objects, 
and must be poetry, first and last. This how- 
ever does not imply that philosophy is. outinde 
the 4>hwe of poetiy and that for a poet ‘to 
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^baric cm the business of f^kMK^by) ’ 
outrage some fundamental principle of 
This only means that a poet must defti vmh' 
philosophy in a poetical manner, or embow 
philosophic ideas in beautiful poetiy. W. 
Hudson observes, “ We do not quarrel with 
poet who offers us philosophy in the fashioa 
of poetiy. We require only that his philosophy 
shall be transfigured by imagination and feeling; 
that it shall be wrought into true poetic erorei^ 
sion; and that thus in reading him we shall be 
keenly aware of the difference between hhl 
rendering of philosophic truth and any m^ 
prose statement of it.” Didactic poetiy is pos^ 
in which philosophy is not intensified by emotion 
and clothed with the vesture of poetiy; and 
true philosophical poetry is poetry in which 
philosophy is transmuted into the stuff of poetry 
and provided with an imaginative and emotional 
garb. The poetry of the poet-philosopher is 
didactic in a higher sense of the term. While 
satisfying fully all the requirements of the art 
of poetry, while being beautiful and emotional, 
it also has a higher appeal and discharges a 
higher mission — ^the mission of ‘interpreting 
life, of applying ideas to life.’ 

The poet-philosopher is not, therefore, as 
he is considered to be by some, one who uses 
poetry for unpoetical purposes, who btfhgs 
together two irreconcileable elements — art and 
philosophy. He is, on the other hand, one who, 
by uniting these two elements, by making poetiy 
the vehicle of philosophy, exalts both and shows 
that, instead of being incompatible with one 
another, they are really complimentary to one 
another. He gives the lie to the misconception 
that poetry and philo8ophy-4he one of the 
heart, and the other of the head — can never 
co-exist. His works clearly demonstrate mat 
poetry can be the vehicle of philosophic tru^ 
without sacrificing anything of its essential 
poetic qualities and graces. His is the glory of 
being a poet and a philosopher and of achieving 
thereby the most difUcult and the rarest oi 
combinations. 

in 

The poet-philosopher is a true philosopher. 
‘The true philosopher’, says a writer, ‘inakes 
his philosophy out of his experience. The 
philosopher is a philosopher, because he can 
communicate to us the convictions which he 
has got from his own ei^rience.’ This is a 
true picture ef a poet-philosopher, because he 
is one whose faith is founded on the bed-rock 
of experience. ‘Ihe poet’, says a writer, 'is 
not sure of a truth because he has proved it, 
but because he has seen it. Indeed in some 
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niomentsi of rapture, he has experienced it.’ 
This is true of the poet-philosopher. He does 
not arrive at truth through a laborious process 
of reasoning but perceives it in the lightning- 
dash.^ of a moment of afflatus, and therefore, 
‘ speaks to quote the words of Sneath, ‘ by 
inspiration, by illumination.’ He is a true seer, 
endowed with ‘ the gift of genuine insight.’ 
To him ‘ belong.s a faculty for discovering those 
precious yet subtle truths, which the net of 
reason is too coarse to touch.’ He is, therefore, 
one ‘ nurtured by solemn vision and bright silver 
dream.’ ■ He is the ' hierophant of an un- 
apprehended inspiration ’, one who ‘ soars to the 
pinnacle of truth on the wings of intuition.’ He 
can therefore sing with the poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, 

I have seeu, have heard, have lived; 

Tn the tlepfh of tlin known have fnlt 
The truth that cxceett all knowledge 
Which fills my heart with wonder. 

It is tlierefore given to the poet-philosopher 
to enjoy the true bli.ss of realisation — to see and 
grasp truth with the whole of his personality, 
to lose himself in its s|)lcndour and to fill him- 
self with its tight. The realisation of truth 
brings him spiritual freedom and he lives, moves, 
and has his being in a world radiant with joy 
and beauty, and dwells always, like the seer 
depicted by A.E.. with morning in his heart. 

IV 

“ The utterance of the poet-phi!osof)her springs 
from roali'af ion, not. from thought; from concep- 
tion in the fieoper life; not from hencee ami 
therefores that crawl along tiie surface of the 
mind." 

• It is therefore the joy of realisation that 
urges the poet-philosopher to express himself 
in poetr>’. The joy and the laughter of the 
soul make him break out into song and he 
becomes a singer out of an inner necessity. 
His poems arc spontaneous outpourings from a 
soul that cannot contain the feelings surging 
within. He is a poet, not because be wants ‘ to 
give the world ideas, or tcaeli it lessons, but 
simply because he is moved by an inward com- 
pulsion which urges him to creative art.’ ‘ Sing 
1 must; else life’s not life ’ — these words can be 
put into the mouth of every true poct-philoso- 
pher. His mission in life — if he can be said to 
have a mission — is to ‘ sing hymns unbidden 
The following verses from Gitanjali sum up 
beautifully this mission of the poet-philosopher; 

"I have had my invitation to this world’s fostival, 
and thus roy life has been blessed. 

My eyes have seen and my cars have heard. 


It was my part at this feast to play upon my 
instrument, and I have done aU I could. 

In thy world I have no work to do; my useless life 
can only break out in tunes without a purpose." 

Great poetry has this as its chief character- 
istic — that it is inevitable; it is bom of a lofty 
passion and is the expression of profound feed- 
ings. The true poet is an inspired singer, full 
of the divine glow and fire. ITie poet-philoso- 
pher fits in with this (Jescription and his poetry 
has the marks of great poetry and satisfies the 
criteria of true poetic excellence. Though he 
is a philosopher, his poetry is not mere versified 
philo.sophy. He is not a versifier who casts into 
verse certain accepted philosophic ideas but is 
a genuine poet who sings rapturously of his 
ecstatic, experiences and who shares with us 
the joy of true realisation. He speaks of truths 
he has seen and lived and therefore he presents 
them with great fervour and enthusiasm. ‘ What 
poetry has to communicate ’, says Henry 
Sidgwick, ‘ is not ideas but moods and feelinp ’; 
and this is what the poet-philosopher does. He 
communicates to us not merely certain ideas 
but also the joy which the discovery of those 
ideas has brought him. He gives us not merely 
truth but also, what Matthew Arnold called 
" the emotion of seeing things in their troth.” 
His poems carry with them the soul of poetry in 
their rapture and spiritual exaltation. 

Genuine philosophical poetry thus bring.- 
to us ideas, vitalised by feelings. The poet- 
philosopher gives us thought, suffused with 
feeling and permeated with emotion. Philosophy 
in his poetry is assimilated into the stuff of 
poetry and clothed with the garb of emotion. 
He presents to us “ truths, exalted by , the joy 
of discovery and experience and charged with 
feeling.” “ If a philosophical poem is un- 
poctical,” to quote Henry Sidgwick, “it is not 
because it contains too much thought, but too 
little feeling to steep and penetrate the 
thought.” 'Those who have failed to write 
good philosophical poetry, have failed because 
they were dealing with ideas which they did 
not feel intensely. Says John Drinkwater, 

Poetry proclaims life; that is all and it is 
everything. Didactic poetry does not necessarily 
fail. It generally docs so, and because it generally 
comes not of conviction^ not of that urgent 
experience, but of the lethargic acceptance of this 
or that doctrine or moral attitude tnat is not the 
poet's own delighted discovery, and so we respond 
to it with no more than letharpo acceptcuice on 
our side. It is always a question of the poet's 
sincerity and conviction." 

Pope’s Esiay on Man is a fwlure as a 
philosp^hieal poem, because, as a cririo ppuits 
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uut, *' he did not attempt to expound in verse 
;i philosophy which did move him deeply. The 
spirit in which he held his philosophic creed 
was calculated to sterilise emotion.” True poet- 
philosophers have succeeded where others have 
failed; they have enshrined lofty thoughts in 
beautiful moving poetry. 

The well-known philosophic idea that the 
world is penetrated and vitalised by one Divine 
spirit and there is one principle of unity under- 
lying all the infinite variety of life is the theme 
of some of the most beautiful passages in the 
works of the poet-philosophers. Rabindranath 
has sung of this intuitive or experienced con- 
viction of the oneness in all things. 

The iiaine stream of life that runs through my 
veins night and day runs through the world 
and dances in rhythmic measures. 

It is the same life that shoots in joy through the 
dust of the earth in numberless blttdes of grass 
and breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves 
and flowers. 

The idea of re-incarnation, the idea of a 
man passing through a series of lives, has been 
treated most poetically by poets like A.E. and 
Tagore. A.E. writes of incarnation, not as a 
philosophic idea or theory, but as an experience. 

Dream facc.-f bloom around your face 
Like flowers upon one stem; 

The heart of mauj’ a vanished race 
.Sighs as I look on them. 

Your tree of life put forth the.-e llowt'rs 
In ages past away; 

They hud the love in other hours 
I give to you today. 

This idea has inspired these beautiful lines 
from Rabindranatli Tagore: 

‘You made me open in many flowers; rocked 
me in the cradles of many forms; hid me in death 
and found me again in life.' 

The citation of individual passages is liable 
to engender the misconception that the poet- 
philosopher offers us only certain lofty ideas, 
and that we ought not to look for anything like 
a system of thought in his works. The poet- 
philosopher does not develop a coherent 
philosophy in his poems, as a philosopher does. 
He speaks by hints And writes under inspiration. 
Ideas shoot forth in beauty and splendour from 
within him and apparently stand distinct from 
one another. No attempt is made to ^ve the 
connecting-links, that is, to indicate the logical 
connection binding together the various ideas. 
Still, titere is and must be in the works of great 
poet-philosophers a unity underlying the 
porent diversity of ideas. It must Im possible 
to build nut of them a real fabric in {hf: form 
of .8 phiki89pby of life. Poetry, omerves 


George Santayana, is not poetical for -bel^; 
short-winded or incidental, but, on the contmm. 
for being comprehenfflVe sad having range- 
true poet-philosopher is therefore one whQ has 
seen ''truth steadily and seen it whole.'*' His 
poems must embody a complete picture of 
truth, an ordered view of life. Poets like 
Rabindranath Tagore, Robert Browning, mid 
A.E., offer in their poems a real philosophy o£ 
life. It is possible that even those who nave 
received only gleams and flashes of truth can 
write poems that thrill and move. As a writer 
says, 

Those who have felt, even as it were ilk 
fragments, a sense of the last and largest problems 
of human life, those who have caught a glimpse, ^ 
whether in the temple or in the tavern, of the 
universe as a whole, all these may write something 
—however inadequate their attitude, however con- 
fused their representation of it — that will move us 
with a force akin to that of poetry truly philo- 
sophical ” 

The greatest philosopher-poets are however 
those in whom Vision has been unified in a 
philosophy of life, and in whose works, ^ the 
scattered beauties are strung together by a single 
thread of serious thought running through and 
colouring the texture of the whole. They, are 
those who give us not ^ a mighty maze of walks 
without a plan * but h view of life, founded on 
their experience. 

V 

The poet- philosopher is thus one ‘who 
clothes in words of flame thoughts that shall 
live within the general mind.^ He is one who 
‘drapes naked thoughts, good thoughts,-'— 
thoughts fit to be treasured up, — ^in sights and 
sounds.’ He gives us not merely truth or 
wisdom, but ‘ the rose upon truth’s lips, the light 
in wisdom’s eyes.’ He makes truth live in forms 
of beauty by the magic of ordered language. 

The poet-philosopher's great achievement 
is that he humanises philosophy. He invests 
the dry bones of philosophy Avith flesh and blood 
and imparts to them warmth and colour. 
Philosophy in his hands ceases to be harsh and 
ciude, and becomes, as Milton says, ‘ divine, 
as musical as is Appolo’s lute.’ It is lighted 
up, kindled, and heightened by emotion and 
conveyed through an artistic medium. 

The poet-philosopher wields an instrument 
of great power and potency. While the philo- 
sopher merely appeals to the intellect, he appeals 
to the moral and spiritual nature of men; while 
the philosopher merely convinces him of great 
truths, he makes him ‘feel them, reaj^them 
in imagination and so have the emotii||Hhey 
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are fitted to produce.’ ’Philosophical poetry,’ 
as a writer says, ' carries truths not into the 
understanding, but into the heart, where they 
can be vitalised and issue in conduct.’ ‘Who 
shall enable another’, asks J. C. Shairp, ‘thus 
to feel truths which may be to himself the life 
of bfe? Not the reasoner. He at best convinces 
the understanding, does not satisfy the spirit. 
The inspired thinker, poet or other, can do more. 
He can touch others who are lower sunk than 
himself by a kind of spiritual contagion.’ 

The poet-philosopher can thus ‘touch the 
heart, or fire the blood at will,’ can 
wake the listless pulse to livelier speed. 


He can stirlnen to their depths, transport them 
beyond themselves and throw- them into a state 
of rapture and entfiusiasm. He can make men 
glow with his own warmth and throb with his 
own feelings. He can quicken them into an 
emotional sympathy with his thoughts and make . 
them biuu into their consciousness and sink into 
their inner nature. The poet-philosopher thus 
wields an influence wllich the ordinary philoso- 
pher can never wield. ^ He awakens and stimu- 
lates; he creates an enthusiasm, a fire that will 
bum and spread. He thus makes philosophy a 
thing of power, an instrument of good, and a i 
spiritual force in life. 


THE WIDOW 

By SITA DEBI 


N ABADURGA became a widow, when 
youth had long been past. The 
calamity left her quite stunned; — it 
was too terrible to be understood all at once. 
She, was the second wife of her husband and 
the house was full of the children he had by 
bis first wife. Still, she had spent the thirty 
years of her married life in fierce independence, 
if not in happiness, because she was much 
favoured by her husband. She had never had 
to look up to anyone. On the other hand, the 
rest of the family obeyed her like servants. 
She was quite an autocrat over her small 
kingdom; even her husband, never dared to 
oppose her in anything. He felt it very much, 
that the disparity in their years, stood in the 
way of Nabadurga’s marital happiness. So he 
never tried to restrain her even when she was 
unjust and tyrannical. If she could forget her 
misery anyhow, he would be content. 

His daughters, once they were married 
off, never returned to his house any more. 
But his poor sons got more troubled and un- 
comfortable after they had married. They 
had to listen to abuse from both sides, that is, 
from the stepmother, and from their own wives. 
They had no answer ready. They were 
dependent on their father. So they could not 
quarrel with his favourite wife. They had to 
grind their teeth and bear all her stinging 
words. Their only hope lay in the fact that 
Nabadurga was childless. 'The old man could 
not last for ever. Then their turn would come. 
They only feared lest the old man should leave 
her. a good portion of his property by will. 


The old man intended to do so. He knew 
he could not deprive his sons of his paternal 
property as they were legally entitled to it. 
But he had saved some money, and had also 
built a house in Calcutta. These he intended 
to leave to his second wife by will. But fate 
had ordained otherwise. The old man died 
.suddenly of an apoplectic attack without 
having made any will. 

As she looked at the jubilant faces of her 
stepsons, Nabadurga’s heart trembled within 
her. Even the death of a father had not been 
able to cast a shadow over their cruel glee. 
But even in the midst of her'xlire misfortune, 
she had to own to herself, that it was she who 
was the cause of such unnatural conduct on 
their part. If slie had behaved a bit less like 
the stepmother of fairytales, they, too, would 
not have behaved like devils at this time. 

But was she alone to blame? Why did 
God frustrate all the young joyous dreams of 
her maiden heart? She was married off at the 
age of sixteen. She was the daughter of a 
widowed mother, and her relatives got rid of 
her somehow, by giving her away in marriage 
to an old man. At the time of the “ auspicious 
look,” the bride’s eyes filled with tears. But 
nobody noticed it. She feigned illness end fled 
from the nuptial chamber, unknown to anyone. 

So some one had to suffer for her frustiated 
hopes. Her husband’s children bone the- brant. 
All the accumulated hatred of a womans 
heart wae showered upon them. They were 
not guilty of any offence towards' but 
there is no fair play anywhere. innocent 
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enffftritig for the ^It of otiier is a very 
conunon mght in this Trorld. 

The days of mourning passed off some* 
how. She remained prostr^ on the bare floor 
uf her room, and no one enquired even whether 
fhe took any food or drink during twenty-four 
hours. The other mourners were stuffed with 
milk, sweets and fruits, but not a particle 
of these delicacies ever found their way to 
Nnbadurga. It was, technically, a period of 
mourning, but to all intents and purposm, it 
ha<l been turned by the rest of the family into 
n, period of festivity. 

The Sradh ceremony too was over at last. 
II. was performed with befitting splendour, as 
tlic dead man had been wealthy and much 
honoured in the village. 

Next morning, tne eldest daughter-in-law 
stood at Nabadu^’s door and spoke from 
outside : “ Are you up, younger mother? ” 

Up to this, the daughters-in-law had 
addressed her simply as mother, though the 
."ions did not do so. Now she was no longer 
'• mother ” to any one of them here. But 
Nabadurga did not mind. She had no eager- 
ness to be called a mother by other peoples’ 
children. “ Yes, I am up,” she replied quietly. 

“ Your son was saying, that it would be 
better for you to go to Sankhrail for a few 
days,” said the young lady still from outside. 
" You will feel better for the change. We, 
too, arc thinking of going away for some 
time.” 

Sankhrail was the village where Naba- 
durga’s cousins lived. She had no reason to 
believe that she would be welcome there. But 
she ' must keep dp appearances before these 
creatures. So she said, "Yes, I am making 
arrangements for going away as soon as 
possible. You need not remind me of it.” 

The woman would rather break than bend. 
The daughter-in-law pulled a wry face and 
went away. 

As she bad committed herself, Nabadurga 
"had to make preparations for going away. She 
»ent for a bullock cart and began to pack up 
her things. She did not know whether she 
would ever be able to return here. So it would 
be bettef to take away everything, she could 
consider as her own. What she could not carry 
away, she must leave with the neihbours, as 
othta^se she would never get them back 

But how could she know what was her 
ewtt and what not? The clothes and ornaments 
she wore were the only possessions of a Hindu 
widotw. She had elothin^ enough— her husband 
had neVm* denied her anything in that way. 
But what use would those be to her now? She 


had no daughter who could wear timn, .andi 
no son who would ever mitfry and bring hoiiie 
a wife. She would ratiier throw all these 
costly things in the fire than give them to; 
these wretched things, she had to oaU: her. 
dauf^rs-in-law. Let these remain with her.; 
She could give them to the womenfolk in 
ever home she lived and thus curry favotir wilh 
them. As for ornaments and jewels, she had 
worn quite a lot of them up to this, but htul 
she any right to them? Instead of having neW. 
ornaments made for her, her thrifty husband' 
had given her all the ornaments she needed' 
from his first wife’s huge stock of jewellery.' 
He thus saved a lot of money as making charges.' 
His sons resented this bitterly, but they could 
not say anything. Their wives, too, would 
bum with anger, when they saw Nabadurga 
wearing those ornaments. But they, too, 
could only lay their grievances before their 
.husbands who would ask them not to be so 
envious. “ You have got enough jewels of your 
Own,” they would say. “ Let that woman die^ 
then everything shall belong to you.” 

The woman did not die. Lest she should 
escape with the ornaments, the three daughters- 
in-law became unusually wary. The eld^ one 
had tackled the mother-in-law once. So she 
refused to go again. “ If wo get the ornaments,: 
they won’t belong to me alone,” she said, “sO' 
why should I take all the responsibility? ” 

So the second daughter-in-law had to go 
this time. She took her courage in both, 
bands and advanced straight inside the room. 
" Have you finished packing? ” she asked. 

“ I have done as much as is possible, 
single-handed,” replied Nabadurga, trying to 
suppress her anger. 

But nobody cared about her anger now. 
" Your son asks you not to take the ornaments 
with you,” said the young lady. “The roads 
are not safe and you are going alone.” 

Nabadurga had been fearing just this 
thing. So her stepsons really had decided to 
turn her out empty-handed? From her own 
family she had got only some gold hairpins rad 
a pair of ear-rings. She had been a go^- 
looking young woman when the old man married 
her, so nobody had thought of spending money, 
buying gold ornaments for her. All the gold 
she had worn up to this time rad they had bsen 
considerable in value, had been given her by 
her husband. If he bad had them made 
specially for her, no wretched creature would 
have dared to say ra3rthing now. But these 
thinn had beeh tbe property of the dead 
mra^ first wife. So Nabadurga had no real 
claim on them. If she tried to take them 
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away -Uy force, she would only be insulted. 
What would be the use of that? 

She took the jewel box, out of her big 
trunk and put it down on the floor with a 
thump. She picked out her own flimsy trinkets 
and said, “ Take them away. I don't want 
anything that belongs to you. Oiiard them with 
your life. As I have lost my husband. I 
have no more use for the wretched things." 

Her daughter-in-law picked up the box 
and left the rooju, nearly bursting with joy. 
They had not dared to hope for the recovery of 
the jewels up to this time. The three sister^-in- 
law became busy over tlu; division of the 
booty. Their husband, too, came in, to join 
in the work. While tlicy were thus engaged, 
Nabadurga left the house. Her stepchildren 
were too much elated at getting back the 
jewels, so nobodv came to see whether she was 
running away with the pots and pans. 

Nabadurga returned to her uncle’s house 
after quite a long time. Her husband had 
taken her away after the marriage and had 
never thought of sending her back. She had 
become the mistress of a big household and 
could not afford to pay frequent visits to her 
UDcle’s, home. It was not even her father’s 
home. So Nabadurga thought it beneath her 
prestige to come here too often. Her mother 
was nothing but dependent here. After much 
altercation, she had only once been permitted 
to come to this house. That was on the occa- 
sion of her first cousin’s marriage. She 
remembered that her aunts and cousins had 
evinced some envy at the sight of her splendid 
dresses and jewels. 

But then, both her mother and her 
grandmother had been living. Now she was 
going practically to a strange household. She 
had seen the wife of her eldest cousin only as 
a small bride; the second one’s wife she had 
not seen at all. Now one was the mother of 
seven children and the other, of five. 
Nabadurga did not know what sort of recep- 
tion awaited her. Till then Nabadurga had 
bewailed her childless state, but now she 
thought that God had been merciful to her 
in denying her children. How could she have 
brought up the fatherless things? Again she 
thought that, had she borne even a single child, 
nobody would have dared to turn her out like 
a beggar. 

But she was received well ast the whole. 
Everyone cried and lamented in the proper 
manner. Even the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood came and joined in the lamentation. 
The children stood in a cii'cle round them, 
watching.' Thus passed off one hour. 


Then the neighbours left. The children 
too dispersed in search of food and brighter 
recreation. Nabadurga’s trunk and bedding 
wehe taken to the store room of the family and 
she too went and sat down there; She ha<l 
hoped for a separate room for herself, but 
found that' was not to be. Her mother had 
always lived in the j|tore room. But then her 
grandmother had b^en alive, and they had 
the use o! her room mso, so they had never had 
to suffer from want of space. The store room 
was big in size and had a wooden bedstead in 
one comer. It had more light and air than 
the other rooms. Still she felt the ignominy 
of it. She had given her eldest cousin’s wife 
a pair of heavy gold armlets as wedding gift. 
She had not been present at the second one’s 
marrige, but liad sent a hundred rupees for 
buying a present. She had sent fifty rupees to 
help them at the time of her grandmother’s 
death. They should have remembered all these 
facts and shown her a little consideration. But 
even a frog kicks at the old lion’s mouth. Ill 
luck had befallen her. So she could not expect 
good treatment from anyone. 

She had taken her lunch before she had 
.staided, so she had no cooking to do that day. 
At evening she took some fruit and sweets and 
went to sleep. In the merciful lap of slumber, 
she forgot her misfortune for a while. 

But they returned to her with redoubled 
force in the morning. She had spent all these 
years, ordering a lot of servants about and 
scolding her daughters-in-law. She had never 
done a stroke of work herself. But now .she 
knew that she must do all her own work, as 
well as some of the work of the household 
This would naturally be expected of her. \ 
widow’s own work was considerable. Fetching 
all the water necessarj' from a tank was enough 
to kill her. The tank was not very close to the 
house cither. She panted and had to sit down 
in the course of washing the room. Her 
cousin’s wife looked in and remarked with a , 
smile. “You have become quite unused to 
work, sister. But you will grow accustomed to 
it after a while.’’ 

Nabadurga feared that she would die 
before getting accustomed to so much work 
Her body ached all over and she could scarce!} 
move, after the day’s toil. She had an aunt 
at Calcutta. Though she too was a widow, 
yet she was the mistress of her own household 
If she would give shelter for a few days to her 
unfortunate niece, Nabadurga could have i 
some rest. So she wrote a letter to the aunt, 
full < 0 ! lamentations. 

The atmt in r^ly invited< her to conu^- 
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tShe sent no money for train>fare. Perhaps 
she did not understand> that Kabadurga oouJd 
(tver want money, as she was known to be a 
very rich man’s wife. Nabadurga had only a 
few rupees in her hand. Out of that she 
(prepared to spend some for going to Calcutta. 
A brother-in-law of her cousin was a virtual 
dependent in the house; he promised to take 
iicr over being eager to see Calcutta. 

Her cousins’ wives had no objection to 
(iffer. “ Yes, go away for a few days,” they 
said. “The change will do you good. It is 
difficult to settle down soon, at a new 
place.” 

Nabadurga travelled third class and 
arrived at Calcutta. Her aunt’s son-in-law 
r ame to the station to receive her. This man 
had made his wife’s home his own. He was a 
favourite of the mother-in-law, to whom he 
v'ould run to complain, if ever his wife 
upbraided him. 

As Nabadurga got down, the young man 
came up to her and bowed down. “ I was 
looking for you in the second class,” he said. 
"How should I know that you are travelling 
third class? ” 

Nabadurga was displeased at this stupidity. 

My good days are over, as you know,” she 
said. 

The young man showed his want of sense 
again. “ Shall I call a hackney carriage 
then?” he asked. 

“ Yes, do,” said Nabadurga. 

She had once before come to Calcutta, but 
that was long, long ago. This was her sccomi 
visit to the city. It was a most wonderful 
place. So totally had it changed, that she 
found nothing tllbt was familiar. She lookeil 
at the varied sights of the mammoth city and 
even forgot her own misfortunes for a time. 

' Her aunt received her cordially, though 
she did not lament overmuch about her mis- 
fortune. Nabadurga was grateful for this. 
The house was good and there was no dearth 
of water. There were many good things to 
pat and her tired body and mind gradually got 
soothed. She bathed and had to wash her own 
plothes only. Though old, her aunt was yet 
fictivc and could do her own cooking. There 
was another widow in the house, who also 
helped with the cooking. Nabadurga had a 
good breakfast and a good sleep afterwards. 
\t evening too, she made a sumptuous meal 
of milk, sweetmeats and fruits. 

A few days passed off very well. She 
went all over the city, visiting all the holy 
^brines and places of interest. . 

Suddenly, one. day her aunt’s daughter 


asked, “How loitt are you atayiiig . 
sister?” ^ 

“ Ibave not decided yet,” said Nabadiiigsir 

Her cousin Rajlakahnii was about to 
something again but she checked herself. But 
Nabadurga b^n to feel nervous. Why aueh 
a question, so soon? Had her aunt said any- 
thing? She could not sleep well, thinldng over 
it, at night. As soon as it was morning, 
took out a beautiful sari, with lai|M che^ .of 
gold on the ground and entered Rajlakshmi's 
room. 

Rajlakshmi had just got up and was busy, 
beating her youngest child, which was a son. 
She had a daughter too, who never went near 
her. She preferred the grandmother’s company 
and remained with her. The son had yet te 
depend on the mother, for his supply of food, 
so he had to stick to her. But it was a 
miserable child and never let the mother sleep 
with its howling. 

Rajlakshmi stopped at the siglit of the 
sari and asked, “ Wliosc is this sari, sister? It 
is very beautiful." 

“ It is mine,” said Nabadurga. “ I have 
worn it only once. I thought this would suit 
>ou very well. If you don’t mind—” 

“ Wliy should I mind,” interrupted 
Rajlakshmi. “You are like my own sister to 
me and I can very well wear things that you 
have worn once.” She almost snatched the sari 
out of Nabudurga’s hand. Nabadurga then 
tried to make the baby's acqaintance, but he 
was in a bad temper from the beating. He 
kicked and struggled and would not let him- 
self be touched. “ Don’t touch the wretch, he 
is scarcely human,” said his mother. “Have 
you got a large number of saris, sister?” 
“ We arc countryfolks and not accustomed to 
spend much on dresses,” said Nabadurga, 
“still I have got some.” 

“ I shall go and see them, after break- 
fast,” said Rajlakshmi. “ I am very fond of 
good saris. But such is tuy luck, that I never 
sec any. It is enough that I get my food. I 
got a few saris at the time of my marriage, 
and these are all I have got.” 

Nabadurga had no desire to open her 
trunk before anyone. What was the uso of 
showing her poverty to others? Thev all 
thought her very rich, let them go on thinking 
so, at least for some time. 

But Rajlakshmi appeared punctually at 
mid-day. The wretched child had just gone to 
sleep, so she was at leisure for some time. 
Nabadurga got up, she had been Iving down. 
“Why do you get up?” asked Rnjlakslnni. 
"Give me the keys, I shall see, whatever I 
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want to see.” Nabadurga was extremely 
'reluctant to hand over her keys to anyone. 
She got up herself and opened the trunk, 
taking out the saris, one by one. A childless 
woman, she had taken very great care of the 
cloths. There was quite a number of them, of 
every colour and texture, silk and cotton. 
They were from Benares, Dacca, Santipur, 
Bishnupur, and various other places. 
Rajlakshmi’s eyes glittered with avarice. 

“ To whom are you going to give these? ” 
she asked abruptly. “ You have no child of 
your own. Are you going to leave them to 
the wives of your stepsons? ” 

“ Why on earth shall I give anything to those 
bumt-faced women? ” asked Nabadurga. 
“ What' arc they to me? They have behaved 
abominably to me, in my misfortune.” It 
was clear that Nabadurga’s daughters-in- 
la>^ were not going to get the saris. But 
it was not clear, who were to get them. 
'Rajlakshmi sat still for a while, then asked 
.again, “ Where have you left your jeWel box, 
sister? That seven-stringed necklace and 
those bracelets of yours, I saw at cousin 
Chhidam’s marriage, are still floating before 
my eyes; Were not they just lovely? ” 

' Nabadurga could have easily answered 
.with a lie. But her heart revolted within her. 
WTiat was the use of fooling people with lies? 
she was a poor woman, let people know her as 
such. “I no longer possess any jewels,” she 
said. “ They have been taken over by their 
rightful owners.” 

Rajlakshmi’s eyes nearly started out of 
their sockets in dismay. “ Goodness gracious.” 
she exclaimed, “ So the wretches have taken 
away even the ornaments you wore! ” 

, Nabadurga felt like running away. This 
sort of talk seemed to bum her ears. But she 
must say something. “ Those ornaments 
belonged to his first wife, so why should her 
children give up their rightful inheritance? ” 

“Then how had the old man provided for 
you?” asked Rajlakshmi point-blank. “Has 
ne left you a beggar.” 

Nabadurga’s aunt and the other widowed 
lady had arrived on the scene in the mean- 
w.hile. Rajlakshmi’s question had been over- 
heard by her mother, who too shrieked out at 
the same time, “Has not he left you any- 
thing at all? Oh Lord I So the old dotanl 
cheated you into marrying him all for nothing? 
^en what is going to become of you?” 

Nabadurga bowed her head and remained 
^leni. Just then Rajlakshmi’s husband 
created a diversion by coming in with the 
liowlii^ brat. “ You are enjo^g a g(^ 


talk, while the child is dying of thirsti ” he said 
reprovingly to his wife. 

Rajlakshmi flared up at once, “I shall 
talk, whenever I like,” she shrieked “I eat 
no one's food and I .am not going to obey any- 
one. If you cannot look after me child, leave 
him in the bedroom.” 

Her husband looked at the mother-in-law, 
with an air of griev^ince and said : “ Look at 
her, mother, she ^Iways takes everything 
amiss.” 

But the mother-in-law was not in a good 
mood. “ It is your fault, my son,” she said. 
“ The poor girl was just beginning to enjoy 
her short rest when you appeared with the 
squealing brat. She is made of flesh and blood, 
after all.” With these, she left for her room. 
Rajlakshmi too left, talking at her husband all 
the time. 

Nabadurga picked up the saris and thrust 
them in a crushed and untidy heap into the 
trunk. She felt no mercy for them now. It 
was an evil moment, when she had gone to 
jiresent Rajlakshmi with a sari. 

This night, the supper offered to her was 
less sumptuous. It consisted only of fruits and 
sweets. There was no sign of milk or hichi. 

Next morning, as soon as Nabadurga had 
finished her bath, her aunt came in and said; 
“Tara is not feeling well. Why don’t you 
undertake the cooking today? ” 

Nabadurga went to the kitchen with a 
grave face. She cooked well, but for herself 
she had lost all taste for food. “Why don’t 
you eat? ” asked the aunt. “ We, wretched 
creatures, can have only one square meal in a 
day.” 

“ Oh, that does noi matter,” said 
Nabadurga, “ I am not feeling well." 

“ A widow’s health matters little,” said 
her aunt. “But the few days you live j^ou 
must put something in your stomach. You are 
not accustomed to hard work, and your hus- 
band has not left you anything either, I 
wonder, how you will manage.” 

“ If I live, I will manage somehow,” said 
Nabadurga. “Many people live on their own 
earning, I will do the same.” 

“That’s true,” agreed tiie aunt. “Many 
people work for their living. Look at. Tara, 
she does all my work and she is quite comfort- 
able here.” 

That night Nabadurga lay on her bed and 
thought and thought. Why aid she desire an 
idle life so much? What was the use of being 
turned away from door to door? But what 
work could she do? She had not learnt any- 
thing, except ordering people about. Could 
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-lie make up her mind to work as a cook? 
Would she be able to live at Benares? Many 
destitute Hindu widows lived there. If she 
sold her ear-rings and hair-pins, she could easily 
pay her passage to Benares. Rajlakshmi’s 
husband would gladly escort her, if she asked 
him. 

This morning, too, the aunt was ready 
with some job for her. “Tara has got too 
much to do,” she said. “Why don’t you take 
charge of the family deity? ” 

“ What is the use? ” replied Nabadurga. 
■■ I can but take charge for a day or two. I 
won’t be here always.” 

“ Why cannot you remain here always? ” 
asked her aunt rather displeased. “You have 
got to remain somewhere, have not you? 
Would it be beneath your dignity to live in 
my house? ” 

“I am thinking of going to Benares,” said 
Nabadurga. 

“ Don’t think it is such a fine place,” said 
the old lady. “You will have to live in the 
midst of a crowd all the time and listen to 
their jabbering. Those old women over there 
arc awful. It is better to work for your living, 
than to live amongst them.” 

Nabadurga entered the room which con- 
tained the family idol and began to pray. 
“ My god, show me my way. If there is no 
place^^ for me on your earth, remove me from 
iierc.” The idol of stone remained dumb. 
Nabadurga made all the arrangements for the 
morning worship and left the room. 

It was customary for the widows to fast 
completely on Ekadasi day (eleventh day of 
the moon) in thia family. They may not take 
even a drop of water. Nabadurga’s aunt and 
Tara were rolling on the floor. Nabadurga had 
to follow suit, though she felt like dying of 
thirst. Her aunt noticed her condition and said, 
"If you find it impossible, take a sip of 
Ganges water.” 

“ If you all do it, then I can do it,” said 
Nabadurga. 

“No, my dear, I cannot do it,” said her 
aunt, turning away from her. “It would be 
causing him harm.” . 

Nabadurga wanted to laugh out aloud. 
Causing him harm indeed I Nobodv bothered 


about any harm done to them, though they hi^ v 
yet a body of flesh and blood which suffer 00 
bitterly. 

So the days passed on. Discomforto 
went on increasing. 'Tara was unwell one day. 
Next day her aunt had invited her to go over 
to her house. Nabadurga’s cousins had written 
urgent letters to her to come away imme* 
diatcly One of the ladies were going to her 
father’s house and the other was unwell. There 
was nobody to look after the household. So 
Nabadurga must come and take charge. 

Rajlakshmi wanted a new sari every day. 
She went on despoiling Nabadurga systema' 
tically. Nabadurga’s aunt too had got 
rheumatism and wanted to be massa^d 
continually. Between them Nabadurga was 
leading a dog’s life. 

It was Ekadasi again. The aunt lay in 
her room, groaning. Tara had gone to wash 
herself. From the bathroom, she passed into 
' the kitchen. Suddenly she rushed back, belter 
skelter, into their bedroom. “ Go and see 
what your precious niece is doing,” she shouted. 

The old lady sat up in consternation. 

" What has she done? ” she asked. 

“ She is sitting in the Idtchen, stuffing her- 
self with rice and fish curry.”* * 

“ Oh Lord ! What is that you say? ” 
cried the aunt and rose up with surprising 
alacrity. She rushed into the kitchen and 
dealt a kick on her niece’s back, crying, “ What 
is this you are doing, you wretched creature? 
You have brought disgrace upon us all.-" 

Nabadurga went on eating calmly as she 
said, “ Since nobody bothers about me, why 
should I go on bothering about everyone?” 

"Go your own way, my dear,’’ said the 
aunt. " In my house, such conduct will never 
be tolerated.” 

Nabadurga got up, after leisurely finishing 
her meal. “ Yes I am going my way,” she said. 
Since, I must work to live, I, must eat so that 
I can work. If anyone had provided money 
for me to sit idle, I could have fasted for him.” 
She rose and went into her own room and 
begun to pack up. 

♦High cMte Hindu widows in Bengal fast com- 
pletely on Ekadasi day, and they do not take fish or 
meat or eggs on any day. 
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ENGLISH 

THE REFORMS SCHEME; A Critical Study. 
By D. N. Banerjce. Lonomam, Green & Co., Calcutta, 
19S6. Pp. V, 189. 

Ever since the imperialist.^ started the shadow- 
iighto about the London Round Table confabs, the 
agbnts of the British press bureau have been circulating 
the notion in America that India is to have a home 
rule, a dominion government, a. democratic constitu- 
tional administration. Now at last, the cat is out of the 
bag. In the Indian constitution which h^ just emerged 
from the London Parliament, Americans find no 
guarantees of imiividual rights and liberties. There are 
no provisions of free speech, free assemblage, or du'e 
process of law as understood in the United States. An 
Indian who disputes whatever is official has no 
rights in law or equity. All the old gabble about the 
dominion government is proved to be mere hot air. 

The Rb:form8 Scheme by D. N. Banerjee considers 
the new Indian constitution mainly from the economic 
angle. He ileserves favorable mention for stressing the 
point. He brings out the fact that while the new 
scheme seems to offer a few crumbs of concessions, they 
are far from being of the kind to disturb the pillow of 
the Governor-General. Moreover, the Indian nation 
is now to bo subjected to a more severe and extended 
economic discriminatory competition than before. The 
Indian legislature is not only to be deprived of the 
fundamental control over the anny, navy, foreign 
relations, blinking and currency, but by a vicious system 
of “safeguards” the most important economic interests 
of the nation will be subordinated to those of the 
British Isles. Even the attempt to introduce a bill in 
legislature for the development of the coastal traffic 
in India will be ultra vires, as it may interfere . with 
the privileged interests of the foreign shipping 
companies. All this will be done, with neatness and 
dispatch, under u so-called consitution. ProfcMor 
l^inerjec rightly concludes that under the new regime 
of a Governor-General, who is to be armed with 
absolute veto, the economic position of the nation will 
be even worse than it is today. It is a screaming 
burlesque upon representative government. Such a 
dociunent is sure to appeal to the bully type, the 
chestHslapping type and all the other Kiplingomaniacs. 


To be sure, England under relentless pressure 
yielded a little, but it has not given up anything U 
endanger the profits of its investors and exploiter‘s 
India will still be under the domination of alien profit- 
makers and privilege-hunters. Poverty, exploitation * 
and stagnation will hold the mass of the Indian peopli 
in a vice. 

There are many quotations in Professor BanerjeeV 
treaiiso from the great MacDonald, Hoare and Company 
which indicate that none can excel the British wheD 
it comes to dressing the world’s show-window with 
moral platitudes. They interest, and enchant thr 
boobery. They even captivate a few timorous weak- 
lings w'ho posture as Indian “ leaders ”. But if and 
when the spell is broken, they will discover that Indin 
is still under the hoof of J. Bull — ^a part of the imperia' 
commonwealth of kuecbeiiders and marchers in parade 

The chapters in Banerjee 's book are soinewhal 
scrambled, because they were originally delivered as 
public addresses or written aS magazine articles 
Moreover, they were prepared before the final enacl- 
ment of the India Bill GQ35) and were based upon 
the findings of the White Paper and the recommenda 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee 
A revision would help to impro^^e the book. Even at* 
it is, the author has produced a competent brochure 
on economic imperialism in India. 

SuDHiNDRA Bose 

I 

THE DEAD-SEA APPLE,— A View of the Indiav 
Reform BUI: By A Harijan, The Book Company Ld . 
Cahutta. Pp. XXIV + 108. Re. 1. 

The author traces the sources of the “ Safe^ards 
which are an outstanding feature of the consututional 
reforms, in the main part of the book in a manuci 
which shows how very wide is the culture of the writer 
who chooses the hardly appropriate nom de plume ‘ A 
Harijan.’ It is only in the preface, which takes up 
almost exactly one-fourth of the entire bulk of tin.- 
book, that he devotes himself to his other objeeb 
namely “ to open the eyes of the present generation ot i 
bis politically-minded countrymen to the impracticable ' 
and unreasonable character of their aims.” He hold», j 
and '^many will agr^ with him, that we Indians an^ | 
not yet “fullj^ qualified to take over immediately thi 
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50vereignty from the British hands and to govern the 
rountiy as an independent state.” He thus tacitly 
idmits that some ** safeguards ” are inevitable under 
I he circumstances. 

Hi^ English authorities arc quoted to prove that 
the Sepoy Mutiny was crushed, not by ** prodigious 
heroism of the English,” but by “ turning the races of 
India against each other,” and the Queen’s Proclama- 
(ion is held to be the reward for the help rendered. 
The author has, of course, easily proved that the 
Proclamation has not been acted upon either in letter 
or in spirit — ^in short it has been treated as a “ mere 
scrap of paper.” The safeguards are then shown to 
he the natural results of the policy steadily followed 
by the men on the spot, supported by the Home 
Government, in contravention of the promises held 
out in the Proclamation. 

Knowing human nature, as it unfortunately is, one 
should hardly be suiprised at it. The Proclamation 
was not like the Magna Charta, extorted by the 
powerful barons from an unwilling sovereign, who and 
whose successors know well that if they did not abide 
by the Magna Charta their thrones would grow shaky. 
In India there was no shadow even of possible com- 
])uIsion for compliance in the background. 

That the people of even an independent country 
j?et the government they deserve is a truism. The 
mere fact that the races of India allowed themselves 
to be turned against each other by the foreigners must 
have convinced the latter what kind of stuff they would 
have to deal with after crushing the revolt. The 
foreigners no doubt highly appreciated the help given 
by the Indians but they could never have deluded 

themselves into the belief that the Indians were their 
equals and so deserved equal treatment. In the 

prehistoric age Ramchandra too had highly appreciated 
the help given him by Sugrib and Bibhisan and must 
have called them “ dear allies,” but could not have 
the same regard for these royal brothers as he had 

for Lakkhan or Bharat. The English deemed dt 

necessary to utter a few honeyed worcla, never meaning 
seriously to act up to them. This is my reading of 
the situation, which, I know, may not bo acceptable to 
'll!. 

In evepr society as in every state those, who have 
been exercising any sort of authority, are, it must be 
admitted, invariably loath to part with it, and they 
reluctantly submit to be slowly shorn of authority as 
they find the pressure growing stronger and stronger, 
be the pressure moral or physical or alternately both. 
India has been passing through this experience. 

The author has tried to charge Christianity, because 
of its Semitic origin, as being the root cause of race 
prejudice, race arrogance and colour prejudice. Like 
all highly developed religions Christianity has surely 
its strong as well as weak points, but the weak points 
can hBrdly be held responsible for these most un- 
pleasant and unfortunate traits in the white followers 
of Christianity. It is well known that the Christians as 
well as the Moslems have no love lost for their spiritual 
ancestors, the Jews, in spite of their belief that the 
Jews were “the chosen people of God.” As soon aa a 
man embraces Islam, whatever mav be his race or 
Lolour, he is treated as a perfect equal, but the Teutonic 
races are utterly incapable of such catholicity. On the 
other hand the Latin races are not so exclusive. The 
'superiority complex” is due to racial characteristics 
and quick acquisition of power over the coloured people 
of the world, and not to religious beliefs. We must 
'lot forget that it was the Aryans in India who establi^- 


ed “ yamashrama dhanua/’ based on the colour of ibo 
skin. 

Let us hope that with the growth of higher 
ideas and spr^ of true culture these bad traits will 
at least partially disappear. 

The book under review is written in a very 
attractive style and it is sure to find many readers. 

B. Ganquu 

A MANUAL OF HINDU ASTROLOGY: By 
Dr. B. V. Raman, Pvblished by the AnUhar. 

Suryalaya** P. 0, BattahaUor, Bangalore, 

The book is an elementary treatise on Hindu 
astrology intended for the beginners who desire to have 
some idea of the mathematical calculations involved 
in the process of preparing horoscones. Both the 
Hindu and the Western methods have been de^ribed. 
The process of calculation of the time of sunrise and 
sunset at different latitudes and longitudes could have 
been presented in an easier way. The datum on wbiob 
the calculation of the ’ayananahaa’ for different years 
ha.*i been based by the author is however still under 
dispute. We hope that the recent astronoxmeal con- 
ference announced to be held under the presidency of 
Pandit Malaviya will give a definite lead in the matter 
and settle once for all the age-long controversy with 
regard to it. 

The get-up of the book is excellent but the price 
of the book (Rs. 4 /-) is rather high. The book contains 
a Foreword by Bangalore Suryanarain Rao, BA,. 
M.R.A.S., F.R.H.S. etc.. Editor of the Astronomical 
Magazine. 

SUHRIT Ceiandra Mitba 

THE ESSENTIALS OF FEDERAL FINANCE: 
By Gyan Chand. Oxford University Press, 19S0. 
Pp. UO. Price Rs. IS, 

This is a book on Indian finance written before 
the long series of commissions and committees deluged 
the country with reports and recommendatioM. It was 
brought out two months before the publication of the 
first volume of the Simon Commission Report. 
It is naturally now considerably out of date. 

It opens with a fairly long chapter on the evolution 
of provincial finance in this country. The survey 
though rapid is compact and replete with essential 
facts. The author then takes us through the proposals 
of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford to the appoint- 
ment of the Meston Committee and the financial settle- 
ment which it chalked out. The system thus introduced 
is examined meticulously province by province and 
so far as the province of Bengal is concerned Prof. 
Chand notices the injustice tiiat has been done to it 
by this Award. “Bengal has,” he observes, “since the 
auguration of the scheme of decentralization, received 
far less than its due. . 

The author by way enlightening the readers as to 
the financial arrangements in other federal states gives 
us a rapid survey of the systems in vogue in the 
U. S. A., Canada. Switzerland, Australia and Germany. 
In the light of tne experience which has already been 
earned in India and in the light of the systems which 
obtain in other federal countries, the author proceeds 
in Chapters VI and VII to recommend a re-allooation 
of sources and the redistribution of revenues between 
the central and the provincial authorities. 

A special feature of the book is a number of tables 
that have been inserted in the book. From these 
tables one gets at once an idea as to the comparative 
financial position of a particular province. For an 
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instance it may be pointed out from those tables that 
if in 1927-28 the Government of Bengal was financially 
in a position to spend only Rs. 100 per one thousand 
population for education, that of Bombay could spend 
Its. 346 and for medical purposes if Bengal could spend 
Rs. 100, Bombay could Ks. 141. 

The printing of the book is too close for the general 
reader and niiither in treatment of the subjects nor in 
the marshalling of facts the author has allowed himself 
to be ver>’ lucid and smart. In this respect the book 
compares unfavourably with Prof. Adarkar’s volume. 
But none the less it is a useful companion to all 
students of Indian finance. 

Narks H Chandra Roy 

DHARMA AND SOCIETY: Hy Giuirtheras H, 
Alecs, MA., LL.D. Published by N. V. Servire--The 
Hague. Luzac d: Co.-~46, Great Russell Street, London 

w. c. I. Pp. XV + wo. 

Sociologists all over the vrorld have always been 
deeply interested in the social organization of India. 
Some have, however, tried to understand it before 
distinguishing clearly between the actual organization 
and the ideals of organization which Indian social 
leaders set before themselves. By failing to do so, 
they also failed to understand Indian society and came 
to the helpless conclusion that it was not at all possible 
to do so. But a few scholars like Risley or Nesfield 
went down to actual facts and tried to frame a history 
oi Indian social development as best as they could. 
They disregarded the social theories of the Hindus, and 
thus underrated one of the fact-ors which was intimate- 
ly conconied in social evolution. This school of 
realists” was followed by another who gave more 
importance to the theoretical siieculalions of Hindu 
sociologists. Among these, the names of Bhagawan 
Das and Kctkar deserve special mention. Das was not 
so much concerned about the histor>’ of Hindu society 
as Kotkar was; and so we find more of historical facte, 
and comparison between theory and practice, in 
Ketkar’s book than in that of the former. 

The iiresent book by Dr, Moos belongs to the 
second category. It is his principal task to explain 
the Hindu conception of vama and the different mean- 
ings attached to dharmn in connection with vama 
organization. 

In order to do that, Dr. Meos has constantly had 
to compare varna and caste; and draw out the dis- 
tiuction.s between them. He has complained that the 
later Hindu lawgivers often made a confusion between 
vama and caste. Wc believe Dr. Mces is not justified 
in this remark. If Hindu lawgivers changed the 
meaning of varaa from its original one to what 
Dr. Mc'es means by caste, then it is our business, as 
scientist.^, not to coinjilain against it; but to note the 
fact and search for Ihe causes w'hich led them to 
do so. 

Originally voirna organization may have meant 
an organiztion of society in which men were divided 
into ‘ natural ’ classes marked off by differences of 
cliaracter, both mental and spiritual. But it is sure 
that in the actual work of social organization, ^hen 
newly conquered tribes had to be incorporated, legis- 
lators did not. discover their varaa by a dispassionate 
examination of habitual actuals and inner terapera- 
iriental character, but went by the simple rule of 
birth. There was also a decided tendency in them to 
relegate all conquered or foreign tribes into the fourth 
and last vama. Manu’s theory of heredity is too well 
known to require recapitulation. 


Dr. Mees has not duly emphasized the historica* 
events of conquest and subjugation which led to a 
change in the meaning of vama. Moreover, the 
economic aspect of varna or caste organization ha 
not also received adequate treatment from his hand. 
Just as vamas were marked off from one another by 
differences of spiritual abilities and moral codes (p. 151), 
so, we should not also forget that there was difference 
in their estimates of purity or otherwise. And thes(j 
estimates were made on the basis of occupation 
Manual labour geueraUy, and many occupations iu 
particular were looked^ ujion as impure. Dr. Mces 
says that vama has nad nothing in common with 
economic class divisions as in the West. That may 
have been so in the very earliest times; but varaa- 
organization in the time of Manu, was certainly another 
form of class division, which secured more leisure 
and honour and privileges to ihe upper three vama'' 
and le.ss of them to the Sudraa or the working class. 

We must say that Dr. Mces has brought out the 
original meaning of varaa very clearly; but he hah 
not been equally successful with regard to its 
subsequent devoloiiment. His examination of Indian 
social theories has been more intensive and loss based 
upon an extensiveness of facts than it might have 
been. And that is why he has been more successful 
iu the interpretation of dharma, which was less subject 
to historical changes than vama. 

In any case, Dr. Mees’s book will remain a valu- 
able addition to the understanding of Indian social 
theories. 

NreMAL Kumar Bosb 

LIFE AND SPEECHES OF SIR VITHALDAS 
THACKERSEY : By fliralal Lalluhhai Kaji with o 
Foreword by Sir M. Visvesvaroya. Pp. XVI and 666 
D. B. Taraporcvala Sons A Co., Bombay. 

Sir Vithaldas Damodar Tliackersey was an all- 
India personality. Born in 1873, he became a Justice 
of the Pea(‘e in Bombay at the age of 24, a membei 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation at 25, a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council at 30. 
President of the Bombay Corporation at 34, a membei 
of the old Indian liCgisIative Council at 37, and a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly from the 
very beginning . His merit was* recognized by thf 
Government by a Knighthood at 35. At one time or 
another ho held most of the important public 
position ordinarily open to an Indian of his day. He 
was President of the Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
President of the Mill-owmers' Association, Chairman 
of the Bombay Hack Bay S(;heme ; and a member 
of the Bomba.y Port Trust. Hr died early at the age 
of 49 in 1922. His uncommon business ability, hi.*^ 
rapid rise in public life and the high standard of J 
industry, self-discipline and public duty which he sei ^ 
before himself deserve to be more wiaely known and 
better appreciated. Mr. Kaji has discharged his duties 
well. The value of the Life has been enhanced by 
the inclusion of the iSpeeches, and an index. It is* 
indeed an addition to the none too lar^^e number of 
Indian political biographies. The printing and get- 
up are of that excellent standard we have come to 
associate with Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala. 

PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU-HIS LIFE AND 
WORK : Published by Modem Book Agency, 
Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 

This is a nicely printed volume of 176 pages 
giving, in the words of the compilers, **in a handy 
form* a brief account of the life and work of. Pandit 
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Motilal.” The life proper is given in the first 25 pages. 
Chapter II and Chapter III describe the last scenes 
.ind funeral rites and the Sradh Ceremony and 
Motilal Day. Chapter IV doscjribes the feeling in the 
country on his demise. Chapter V and Chapter VI 
u:ive the leaders’ tributes and press appreciations. 
This finishes the book proper; and in two appendices 
jii’c given the Pandit's Presidential address at the 
Calcutta Congress and tlie Indian Constitution as 
drafted in the Nehru Report. 

The idea of getting together leaders’ tributes and 
press appreciations in a permanent form along with 
the life proper is an welcome one. It gives one an 
idea as to how Pandit Motilal’s activities appealed 
to men, competent to judge of men and things, in 
various spheres of life ; but to enable the intelligent 
reader to make his own estimate the life ought to 
have been a fuller and more detailed one. The 
sketch of life a.s given is in some places obscure, and 
a little care would have made it more intelligible. 
For example, at p. 7 it is said : — “ When the 
Jehangirabad Amendment, relating to communal 
representation came up for discussion before the 
Council, he boldly spoke out his mind although the 
Opposition included such names as Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and although the Press and the 
public in one accord were loud against him.” Apart 
fiom too lavish use of capitals it doe.s not say who" 
moved the Jehangirabad Ameri<linent, what it was 
about and what was the original motion, or when it 
was moved. Of the various leaders’ tributes and press 
appreciations in Chapters V and VI if dates were 
given when those appreciations appeared it would 
Iiave lightened the tasks of a future biographer 
and made the perspective clearer. The book is 
illustrated with several blocks depicting various scenes 
fiom Pandit Molilal’s life, but in these days of high 
class block printing one would have expected much 
finer pictures. 

Jatindra Mohan Datta 

THE COBBLER AND OTHER SHORT 
S'FORIKS; By M. Fathulla Khan. Published by the 
New Hyderabad Press, Statinu Road, Secunderabad, 

Deccan, India. Price As. 10. 

• 

The book under review tiontains eight short stories 
chiefly meant for boys and girls of tender age. The 
stories have a peculiar pathetic touch specially appeal- 
ing to the young readers. As an illustration may be 
mentioned the story of “The Purple Book” which is 
highly interesting. The storic.s are written in a simple 
style well-suited for students of high English schools. 
It would have been of greater intertjst if some of the 
stories were illustrated. While going through the 
book, one wishes that the proof-reading was better and 
several printing mistakes that have crept in would 
not have marred the beauty of the book. The get-up 
and printing arc good. 

BOOK OF RAM BY MAHATMA TOLSIDAS; 
Rendered into English by Hari Prasad Shastri, 
Published by Luzac & Co., Ifi, Great Russell Street, 
W.C I., London. Price Ss. 6d. 

The Ramayana or Book of Ram sets forth the 
life-8tor>' of Ram Chandra, known as the Eighth 
Incarnation of God upon eailh. The teachings of the 
Ramayana are well known to the masses of India. 
These teachings were put in an epic poem by Mahatma 
Tulsidas who was one of the mediaeval Hindu saints. 
His '^Ramayana” is read daily by millions of souls 


and has been a source of inspiration to a 
number of people during the nearly four hupclmv 
years since it was written. Only such esttn^ti frbtii 
Tulsidas’ Ramayana as contain the ethical and 
philosophical teachings are tramdated in this booL 
These translations are meant for those who have no 
acquaintance with the Hindu literature of India. The 
translator thinks that the teachings of the Raxuayana 
should be read by people all over the world, as the 
teachings of the mighty and compassionate world** 
teacher Ram arc India’s contribution to the dawning 
day of peace on earth and goodwill amongst men* 
Wc cannot, however, predict how far the translator^ 
ambition will be fulfilled, but it must be aihnitted 
that he has presented in a good readable form the 
principal teachings of the Avatara before the English- 
speaking public. The translations have preserved the 
charm of the original and have been a faithful 
rendering. To make the cited texts more intelligible 
to non-Indian readers, the translator has introduced 
foot-notes and remarks under almost all the difficult 
passages. The printing and get-up of the book leave 
nothing to be desired. 

DIRECTIONAL ASTROLOGY OF THE 
HINDUS: By Dr. V. G. Rele. Published by D, B. 
Taraporevala Sons dt Co., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 
Price Rs. 3. 

This is an exposition of the Astrology of the 
Hindus as propounded in Vimsottari Dasa^ It 
consists of two parts; the first part gives the 
theoretical nilcs and is an effort k) find out the bi^ 
of Vimsottari Dasa which is mostly used by Indian 
Astrologers for predicting future events; in the seqond 
part its applicability to the horoscope is worked out 
in detail mentioning at the same time the principles 
of prediction, ac-cording to the Indian System, so as 
to save the (rouble of hunting after them in the mass 
of *Sanskrit literature on the subject. In the first part 
the author gives the methods of directing and desenbes 
the Vimsottari Dasa System; he also shows how 
different periods arc assigned to the Planets and by 
way of comparison mentions the applicability of 
Vimsottari Dasa to European Horoscope. In this 
<!()nnection the author gives a chart to explain the 
pc'i'iod.s of planets. But the important work begins 
with the second part where the author gives the 
prccessional quantities and shows how to cast a 
lioroscope and what the houses and their peculiarities 
signify ; he describes the peculiarities of different 
plane ( aS, what the different planetary periods signify 
and how to judge them. He also gives in detail the 
general effects of periods and sub-periods of planets 
according to their position in the horoscope. The 
subject is treated in an int^crcsting and illuminating 
manner and will prove a very good handbook for 
ready reference to tliose inten^sled in Hindu Astrology- 
The ijrinting and get-up are excellent. 

SxJKUMAB Ran JAN Das 

THE PAISA FUND SILVER JUBILEE 
NUMBER : Published by D. H. Ranade, B. E, 
Secretary, Paisa Fund, 626, Sheinwar Peth, Poona. 
Pp. 108. 

The book is a history of the Paisa Fund which 
was meant to be made up of contribution of a pice 
each per year, from at least half the population of 
India. The money thus raised was to be used for 
fostering different industries in the country. But rules 
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of simple mathematics have a habit of going astray 
when human factors are involved. We therefore find 
the or^isers faced with the difficult problem of 
tranfilatmg into action a noble idea with the modest 
resource of a couple of thousand rupees instead of the 
anticipated lacs. Activities are consequently narrowed 
down to one field, which by accident happens to be 
the Glass Industry. Nevertheless the efforts are 
laudable. 

However much we may differ in opinion as to 
the method applied for attaining the end, wo must 
pay our tribute to the organisers for their pioneering 
seal; and a determination to succeed in their enter- 
prise in the face of great odds. Their efforts have 
produced the experimental glass plant at Talegaon 
which is tiirning out skilled glass workers, whom the 
plants located in the Western Presidency find profitable 
to employ. 

The book is ust^fiil as a review of the Indian 
Glass industry. It would have been of greater value 
if it had dealt more with the facilities for scientific 
investigation on glass which exists at Talegaon, and 
avoided the cynical remarks about other Indian 
industries and the sarcasms on insignificant personages 
not connected with the glass industry. The presenta- 
tion of the subject-matter has somewhat been impaired 
by the loose use of scientific terminology. We find 
ourselves in agreement with much that have been 
written about the causes of the present deplorable 
state of the Indian Glass Industry. But the evidence 
of a bold initiative on the part of the industry, to 
put its house in order, is lacking. One cannot help 
wishing for the rise of a Jam.shedii Tata for this 
industry, who will have t]\o vision to realise that 
mass production of commodities and the application 
of ftjientific method in their mantifactiire are the 
surest ways of cutting down tlic cost of production. 

H. K. Mitk.\ 

THE FATHER OF MODERN INDIA : COM- 
MEMORATION VOLUME OF THE RAMMOHUN 
ROY CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, 1933. 
Compiled and Edited by Satk Chandra Chakravarti, 
MA., on behalf of the Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Committee. Office of the Rammohvn Roy Centeamy 
Committee, 210-6 Comwalliii Street, Calcutta. Royal 
Octavo. Cloth. More than SOO 'mges. With a 
frontispiece in colours and IS other illustrations, and 
i Facsimile copies. Price Rs. 5 per copy; packing and 
postage Re. 1 extra. Members of the General Com- 
mittee of the Centenary Celebrations mil get the hook 
at a concession rate of Rs. 4; packing and postage 
extra. 

Mr. Satis Chandra Chakravarti has done hi.s work 
carefully and with great industry. The result is a 
very valuable volume, which is indispensable to all 
lovers of India who want to know Rammohun Roy 
from the points of view of numerous Europeans and 
Indiana acquainted with his many-sided personality and 
uchif'vements. It contains : 

(a) Addresses, Papers, Articles and Messages in 
conn(3ction with the Centenary Celebrations of Raja 
Rammohun Roy in 1933 by such eminent persona .as 
Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, Sir J. C. Bose, 
Sir P. C. Ray, Prof. Sylvan Levi, C. F. Andrews, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Rev. F. C. Southworth, Rev.' W. 
H. Drummond, Rev. W. S. Urquhart, Sir B. N. Seal, 
^ii C. V. Raman, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. R. C. 
Paranipye, Mahamahopadhyaya Pramatha Nath 
Tarkabhushan, Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Sir 
Bhupendia Nath Mitra, Sir Albion Banerji, Rt. 


HoniDle Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Shanmukham Chetty, 
Sir P, Sivaswami lynr. Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, The Dowager Maharani of 
Mourbhani, Heinlata Devi, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Madame L. Morin, T. L. Vaswani, Sir Syed Ross 
Masood, Maulavi Abdul Karim, Sir Abdul Qadir, 
Ramananda Chatterjee, C. Y. Chintamani, Dr. Naresh 
C. Sen-Gupta, Dr. V. ^makrishna Rao, Mr. Pramatha 
Chaudhuri, Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen, Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Dr. Saroj K. Das, etc. 

(6) Reminiscences and Tributes by Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore,# Keshub Chunder Sen, The 
Abbe Gregoire, The Eaj^ of Munster, IMax Muller. 
Madame Blavatsky, Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, Dr. 
Mohendra Lai Sircar, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjefi. 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, Bipin Chandra Pal, Dr. 
Heramba Chandra Maitrn, Sir R. Venkata Ratnam 
Naidu, etc. 

(c) Full Reports of Meetings held in connection 
with the Centenary all over India and in various 
countries of the West, a short Biography of the Raja, 
a Bibliography, a Catalogue of his relics, tri-colour and 
monochrome portraits, facsimile copies of the Raja’s 
handwriting, etc. 

id) Mr. Amal Home’s Rammohun Roy, the Man 
and his Work, the Publicity Booklet of the Centenary, 
which was .so well received at the time of its publication. 

The book supplies the need of a comprehensive 
and exhaustive study, fi*om all points of view, of the 
Inaugurator of the Modem Age in India ” and the 
Universal Man.” It is a unique record of an India- 
wide homage which had its counterpart in England, 
France and tlu) Tbiitod States of America. 

The gc<-up of the book is commendable 

SILVER JUBILEE VOLUME OF THE POONA 
SEVA SADAN SOCIETY, containing Review and 
Report of the Varied Activities of the Society at its 
headquarters in Poona and its oidsidc branches. 
Price Rs. 10. Postage Re. 1-4 extra. 

This nicely got-up volume gives one a clear idea 
of the great and very useful society known as the 
Poona Seva Sadan Society, whose beneficent influence 
has been felt even outside the scene of its philan- 
thropic activities. It consists of 10 sections : 
(1) A short account of the Society; (2) Album 
containing sub-sections I to XII, in which are to be 
found numerous portraits of celebrities connected 
with the Society in some way or other and photo- 
graphs of the Society’s multifarious activities; 
(3) Extracts from Reports of Indian and Bombay 
Educational Departments and Royal Agricultural 
Commission; (4) Speeches, Remarks, Tributes, etc, 
by the Viceroys and the Vicereines of India and the 
Governors of Bombay; (5) Extracts from Books, 
Reports and Newspapers, relating to the Society ; 
(6) to (9) Remarks of visitors from foreign countries 
and of visitors from the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Indian States and from British 
India; (10) Supplementary. There are, besides, index 
of visitors in sections (6) to (9) and index of visitors 
in section (10). 

C. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA : By 
H, D. Sankalm. Published by B. G. Paul Co., 

Madras. Pp. XXVI 269. Price Rs. 6. 

A complete and detailed cultural history of 
ancient ancf medieval India is yet to be written. 
Unfortuna|ely materials for such a history are not 
abundant and what materials exist have not been fully 
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r-xploited. In this valuable contribution to such a 
history Mr. Sankalia tells us the story of Nalanda. 
Nalanda was one and perhaps the greatest of the 
Huddhist viharas and sangharamas which for more 
than a millennium were the centres of Indian culture 
in all its varied aspects. Their story would be the 
story of the cultural life of India in all the centimes 
extending from the beginning of the Christian era 
up to the time of the Mohammedan conquest. 

Mr. Sankalia has mainly depended upon the 
doFcriptions of the Chinese pilgrims for the materials 
of his history. He has also freely used the results 
of excavations carried on the site of Nalanda by the 
Archaeological Department. The outcome has been 
excellent. His book can be looked upon as the most 
authontativo history of Nalanda that has been published 
up till now. 

Though a specialist Mr. Sankalia has successfully 
avoided the usual defects which often creep into the 
works of specialists. Their books have a tendency of 
becoming too technical, dry and lifeless stringing up 
of historical facts. But Mr. Sankalia's book will be 
read with interest not only by historians but also by 
laymen interested in the story of Indian culture. To 
students of education this book will be particularly 
welcome because, here, perhaps .for the first time, wc 
get a connected and detailed accoimt of a great 
Medieval University, its life, and students and the 
subjects they studied under .some of the greatest 
teachers of India. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS^ COVENANT: 
fiy K. R, R. Sa^try. Published by the Devi Press, 
Madras. Pp. 133-\^4. Pnee Rs. 3. 

This is an excellent juridical study of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations by a sympathetic student 
of International Law. Just now the League ^ is in 
disgrace and it is not fashionable to champion it. 
Yet wo cannot doubt that the League of Nations, 
however imjierfect and nidimontary it be, has been 
so far Ihe first international organisation of importance 
v/orking for world peace. WhethcT or not the League 
will survive the onslaught of warring nationalistic 
and imperialistic interests of today its histoiy and 
ideology will always be worth our study. Mr. Sastr^^ 
lias ably discussed the juridical aspect of the Covenant 
and has incidentally given a short account of the 
origin of tlie League and some of its achievements in 
the field of international law. 

The book is a reprint of two lectures delivered 
by the author before the Madras Law College. As 
such it allows some of the defects common to lectures. 
There are perhaps too many qiiotarions. But on the 
whole the author has succeeded in maintaining his 
thesis and giving us a readable book on the League 
and some of its activities. 

A. N. Basu 

POVERTY AND PLENTY : By W. R. Lester, 
Hogarth Press. Pp. 31. Pnee Is. 

This pamphlet is one of the well-known Day to 
Day Pamphlets; it deals with an interesting Bubject, 
but unfortunately, in an uninteresting manner. That 
the present times are out of joint” is usually 
admitted, and most of us are only too thankful that 
we do not have to complete Hamlet’s phnise. It is 
natural therefore, that various remedies, some ^ old, 
sc'me new, should be brought forward, and it is 
desirable that each su^stion or theoi^ Should be 
examined. Mr* Lester is an ardent follower* of the 
late Henry Geprge, who traced all our difficulties to 


the monopoly of land rent by private individual^ 
'^The monopoly of land rent By private individuals 
is the greatest of all the mistakes of civilised society” 
(x*. 28). If land values are created by the commujoi^r 
then they should belong t,o the community, and tms 
would enable the community to carry on without 
needing any other source of income. The present 
depression can therefore be ended by first using the 
value of land as public revenue; second by the 
abolition of the taxation of industry; and thira the 
promotion of Free Trade. The whole idea has the 
merit of simplicit}^ but though it might have liad some 
advantages m the past it has none today. Hemy 
George was trying to bring about what might be 
termed “ Capitalism without Tears,” and in the 
nineteenth century when h(' wrote his celebrated 
'^ Progress and Poverty ” rent was certainly a propor- 
tionately larger item in the costs of production than 
it is today. The increased mechanical progress of the 
present century, has made machinery a more important 
factor, and has , also enabled the manufacturer to 
avoid the more congested aroas for the situation of 
his factory. Any attempt therefore to apply this 
theory would result in the scattering of manuiacturing 
institutions, and the land values would as a result 
fail to rise. Another set of critics have also pointed 
out that land monopolists are not the only ones who 
exploit the needs of thi* community, and especially 
in America tlie exploitation of the cities by the 
“public utilities” companies, (electricity, water, gas. 
etc.) is being increasingly resented. The second 
theory dealt with in this pamphlet is known as the 
Douglas Social Credit Theorj'. During the Great Wai 
Major Douglas was struck by the way in which nmney 
was forthcoming for production when in times of 
peace the same productions were held up by lack of 
money. In short, it seemed to liim that production 
was dependent on money, and that as the banks 
controlled the money by the issuing or refusing of 
loans, credits, or overdrafts, therefore the banks were 
the rulers of the communities. His ultimate flim 
therefore is that the banlcs must be controlled, so that 
the amount of money is dependent on the amount 
of production. The Social Credit analysis of how 
comes about is interesting, and put briefly it is as 
follows: production can continue only so long as the 
Selling Price is equal to the Cost of Production; 
secondly the Cost of Production always exceeds the 
purchasing power of the community, because part of 
the Cost 01 Production represented mainly by loans, 
credits c^., instead of being used for the purchasing 
of commodities ia invested again for the purposesca 
further, or increased production; therefore only a part 
of the money spent in producing is available for 
purchasing, and there must always be a surplus of 
unsold commodities, unless the amount of money is 
deliberately increased, thereby increasing the purchas- 
ing power of the community. The dangers of 
uncontrolled inflation are realised, and a formula is 
suggested by which increased production can be 
continually absorbed by increased creation of money. 
These ideas are more modem than those of Hemy 
George, and are more popular. In the recent 
Canadian elections for example, the So^ Credit 
Party in Alberta completely captured the legislature. 
Mr. Lester has no difficulty in pointing out certain 
weaknesses in the arguments, and alro some of the 
difficulties in the wav of the theory being put into 
piactice, and above all the fact that the present scheme 
will not “do anything to level out the present 
monetrous inequalities of fortune” (p. 28). As 
Mr. C. P. Loftus an ardent Douglasite, once said, 
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Social Credit will solve the social problem without 
asking anyone to give up an atom of his W('alth.” 

Now whetluT one agrees with either of the above 
outlined theories or not, it is obvious that both theories 
ere based on a realisation of existing injustices and 
inequalities. The Social Credit schemes in England 
for example, are strongly supported by many socially- 
conswiious clergy such for example as the present 
Dean of Canterbury. They seem to promise a pain- 
less solution of the Unemployment problem, ana ar'^^ 
also entirely constitutional in the sense that propaganda, 
and ultimately success at elections is the policy to 
be followed, — no talk of Class War, or Violence. 
Unfortunately it is doubtful how far such dreams 
can come true, especially if one considers for a moment 
the implications of Mr. Lester’s remark, “the present 
monslrous inequalities of fortune.’’ Some of the 
Social Credit writers — who an^ agreed together about 
a.M mTich as the economic experts — tliink that thc' 
destinations of increasied Social Credit money can be 
controlled, but even if this is possible, still the 
monopolies will remain, and it is becoming increasingly 
clearer that the progress of civilisation means that the 
big establishments gradually absorb the smaller, and 
come to terms with their equals, until the whole 
field of jDroduction is parcelled out. After that comes 
Rationaliaition. which means reducing the Costs of 
Production, practically always, either directly or 
indirectly, by reducing wages. 

The weakness of the present pamphlet is the fact, 
that it is uninteresting. The matter itself is all right, 
but the manner in which it is stated is dull; it is like 
good food, badly cooked. A pamphleteer must 
remember that he is not writing a book, and that his 
objebt is to arouse interest, to start people thinking. 
Lack of space prevents him from writing conclusively 
or exhaustively. Lightness of touch i.s essc’ntial; 
satire and epigi*am should enliven his pages; the rapier 
is the weapon to be used, not the bludgeon. 
Unfortunately an enthusiast is usually so much in 
earnest, that he becomes tedious except lo the already 
converted. Such is th(' ca.se with Mr. Lester. In nil 
his thirty-one pages the one n*ally effective .and interest- 
ing point he makes is contained in a footnote on 
page 23 when he quotes from the British Inland 
Revenue Report for 1934 giving soirie idea of the 
distribution of wealth in the nation. 

Christopher Ackrotd 

INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION: M 
f. C. Bamk, P. 0. Dayalhaqh, Aqm. Pp. 410, 
Price Rs. 2-0-0. 

Most ppopki after their prim<*, tpecially those 
living in cities, are victims to the disorders which form 
the scope of the book, and they will find practical 
.suggeptions for keeping fit in the pages of this volume. 
The companion volumes on care of the no.se, teeth, 
mouth, eyes etc., show that thorough care and atten- 
tion must be the price with whiiih we may buy that 
rare commodity, health, and this particular volume 
may safely bo recommended to seekers after “a sound 
mind in a sound body.” 

P. R. Sen 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

HATHA-YOGA-.PRADIPIKA OF SVAT- 
MARAMA SVAMIN: Pari I d: //. (Oriental 
Seriea No, IS). Published by Theosopkical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. 

llie name itself is an annoimcement of the 
contents of the book. Part I of the book is an English 


rendering of Part II which is in Sanskrit. But the 
translator feels that all occult practices cannot be 
made public without any ri,sk whatsoever. The 
translation of some portions of the original has, 
therefore, been omitted, ‘^as the same may be con* 
sidered obscene” (Part I. p. 63). This is not a 
compliment to the Science of Hatha-Yoga. 

In HathorYoga, we are told, “the least mistake 
may end in death or insanity ; ” and “ it is absolutely 
necessary to have with us a Guru who has passed 
successfully through thet course ” (Part I. p. 8). As 
we have no such Guru to lead us to light, we refrain 
from making any further comment. But we cannot 
overlook the fact that the book is published by the 
Theosophical Publishing House. 

U. C. Bhattaciiarjef- 

HIIVDI 

VASKA-YUGA: By Chamupah, M.A. Published 
by Bhimaseyia Vidyalankuru, AryapraLinidhisabha, 
Lahore. Punjab. Pp. JOS. Price Arinas 8. 

It is quite clear from the Nirukta of Yaska that 
in and before his timii the interpretation of Vedie 
texts was not definite, there being different views held 
by different teachers. Gradually tliere came into 
being different, schools of interpretation, which could 
not b(' ignored, and Yaska has referred to tliem in his 
work. The present treatise is concerned with th»' 
method or methods of interpretation attended to 
abovx*, and as such is an interesting study showinii 
considcirable labour and thoughts of it.s author, though 

may differ from him on certain points. 

Yaska often speaks of akhyana Gogend,’ or 
akhyaua-samaya ‘agreement of those who are well- 
versed in legendary lore,’ and Aitilumkas ‘Historians.’ 
Mr. Chamupati in his book deals with these two 
schools and the school of the Nairuktas ‘ Etymologists.’ 

Events of nature in the Veda arc often described 
in a legendary form, and Yaska says that Rishis were 
delighted in doing so. 

It appeal’s that the Aitiha.sika .school owes its 
existence to the akhyanas or legends. Our author 
has gathered some passages from Yaska as well as 
some mantras on which they ar€ based containing 
legends and has discussed as to whnt they actually 
mean. His interpretations, however, appear in sonu' 
cast's to be very fonciful and farfetched. 

That the Vedie mantras are eternal (nilyn) is 
a very old view. This can be proved even by the 
statements of a Brahmana. It has strongly been 
established by Mimam8ist.s meeting all objections that 
can be put against it. One of these objections is thal 
in the case of etemality of the mantras there can 
be no mention of things in them, which are not eternal, 
but in fact mention is made of such things in them. 
For instance, namc^s of particular Rishis are to be 
found there. Certainly those Rishis are not eternal 
Mimamsists have, however, attempted to e:y>lnin it 
away in their own way (see Mimnmsnsutras I. 1. 31: 
II. 10. 39 with sabara). Mr. Chamuvjati does not 
refer to it, but accept® the view maintaining that 
Yaska, too, is of the same opinion. It seems, however, 
that the latter is not so definite on the point; for 
while he actually says that mantras are visioned 
(drsta) by Rishis, it can equally be shown ‘from his 
own words that a Rishi is the author (literally ‘maker,’ 
karta) of mantras. Mr. Chamupati would explain it 
away eajdng that the word author (korln) means here 
‘rpveater* (aviskarta). According to him there is 
Originally no proper noun as a name ^of a person, all 





being common nouns which afterwards became proper 
ones. , 

It is well known that in accordance ^th Yaska 
the between Indra and Vrtra is in fact the 
of wind and the cloud, the former meaning wind w 
the latter the cloud* Similar tegends also represent 
the different events of nature. The author points but 
thalt the bommehtaiy on the Kirukta by 
Skandasvamin (properly speaking, by Mahesvara 
and Skandasvamin) helps one much in this matter. 

It is true that Yaska interprets the mantras in 
the light of nature, but he has not confined himself 
only to it, for his explanation is sometimes also 
adhyatma or with reference to soul. For instance, he 
expounds (X. 26) the meaning of Rig^eda X. 82. 2 
first with reference to the sun and then with reference 
to soul (atman). The author has shown that it is 
not a solitar}' case. 

Indra is not, according to Nairuktas, lightning, 
as says the author (pp. 14. 16), but Vayu ^wind.* 
His interpretation of the mantra on p. 29 (tritah 
kupe /va^titah) seems to be fanciful. Here the word 
avahita does not mean ^careful* (savadhana), but 
* placed into ’ or * fallen into,’ as Sayana rightly 
explains (jmtita). The discussion on the word 
Pnyameda is not sound. It may be pointed out that 
the word in the origmal is not in the plural numberi 
as the author says. 

VroHUSHKKHARA BhATTACHARTA 


9ff Va 
mKn 



: , ISVABNO INKAR: 

Pat^l BdSlUhed by 
Bupee One, 

This is a ^eatise (No. 5) included in 

known aS Tn*ficd-mu!n4hat;a&, ' aad dismuees aii 'c 
interestingc question in an interestiiig way. Ii V 
a God? Did He create this woHd and does Be JUlQ 
guide it, listening to our prayen^Y If not, why ba^. 
generations of men, and among them the best and .(be 
holiest, offered their homage and worship to Him? 
then, had the primitive man gny reUgdon or dog 
Is it not truer to say that man made God in Us 
image? These are some of the questions with w. 

8j. ratel deals, and deals in no unoeitam maimiar^, 
as a man who has been seasoned by years of si|#i|l^ 
and thought and who writes from conviction, not 
the* love of display. The work is publUhed in tiat 
60th year of the author’s life, and so can claim to Wa 
the expre^on of his mature opinion. 

One is however tempted to remark that such an 
opinion, maintained carefully trough years of youth 
and age, has grown for the author into a habit whi^ 
it is oElfficult, if not impossible, to remove. Secondly, 
the well-lpown lines of Omar f^yyam rise to the 
readers’ hps, though without any cynical assooiatioo. 
The beautifully expressed ideas are nevertheless enjoys 
able, because evidently they are prompted by the desire 
to seek truth. 

P. R. San. 


GUJARATI 

GATA ASOPALAV: By * Snekarashmi*. Publkked 
hy the Prasthan Karyalaya, Ahmedahad {VS. 1990) ^ 
Cloth hound, Pp. XII +94S, Price Re. 1-8. 

Sjt. Zinabhai R. Desai, better known by his 
pen-name * Sneha-rashmi has already won himself a 
name as an accomplished poet and patriot. Here, in the 
book under notice, we meet him. however, in a new 
role, that of a story-writer, ana we welcome Qata 
Aeopalavt a collection of his seventeen short stories. 
' Sneha-rashmi ' remains essentially a poet even when 
he takes to story-writing. 

Mr. Desai is labouring, it appears, under certain 
limitations. Eight bf the seventeen stories either end 
in, or centre round, somebody’s death. The plots, as 
also their developments, are such as would appeal to 
the more speculative type of readers, to those who 
live, mcfve and have their being in urban atmosphere. 
In some places, however, the author strikes an entirely 
original note, characteristic of the poet in him, which 
will make a universal appeal. On the whole the book 
will certainly enhance the reputation of Mr. Desai as 
an ingenious story-writer. 

PADADHVANI: By Bhawaniahanker ^ Vya$. 
Published by Vrmi Prakashan Mandir, Karachi (V. S. 
1990), Cloth hound. Pp. £34* Price Rs. £. 

This is a collection of eleven stories by iSjt. 
Bhawanishanker Vyas, who seems to be conscious of 
the world that he describes, and is wide awake to the 
grim realities of every-day life. A sensitive and 
sympathetic observer of the tragedies occurring in the 
hves of ordinaiy folk, Mr. Vyas gives us his life-like 
reflections in these stories and he writes m<^ly in the 
aareaatio mood. One would wish his technique would 
be more perfect and that the book would contain 
fewer of spelling. ^ 

MaKiui, pAinm 


FANBIGAR: By Namakaar. Published by Mtmlal 
/. Desai, BA., Bombay. Pp. 190. Thick card boorif. 
Full page coloured dlustrattons. Price Rs. J/-. {1931), 
Part 1. •' 

Col. Medows Taylor’s ** Confessions of a Thug** hsm 
been translated into Hindi, Marathi and Gujarati. T1^ 
Gujarati translation was made more than a generati^ 
ago and was merely a translation. The present woA, 
(translation) by Manilal has many novel and attrat^/ 
tive features. Not only is the translation free aitd 
therefore the rendering more natural but the Introdqo- 
tion and the several footnotes disclose a deep study 
of tho subject from a historical and psychological ppittt 
of view. Tho Thugs come from both communities, 
Hindus and Mussalmans. They both took a vow at 
the altar of the Goddess Bhavani, and were giv^ to 
understand that they were conferring a boon on 
humanity by killing men without ©bedding blood. Thus 
a religious background was given to this cruel practice 
of strangling unsuspecting travellers with a hjorndkercl^f 
and robbing them. Col. Sleeman’s work in tMa eon-' 
nection is well IcnoTO; it has been studied by the 
writer. Social conditions obtaining in India about a* 
hundred years ago also are broumt out prominent^ 
by him in his observations. In abort it is an intm-» 
gent work accomplished from a scholarly point of 
view, 

RAS KUNJ: By^ Mrs. Shanti Raf ‘PtkUed 
at Mir Khadayla Printing Press. AhmSffbBM.' Papkr 
cover, pp. Price Re. U4 {19$4), 

RAS RAJANI: PuhUsed by Kandalal Mbharikfl 
Thakkar, Princess Street, Bombay: Cloth bound toUh 
illustrated Jacket. Pp. 8 I 4 . Psige Re. 1-3 (1934). 
Second edition. 

RAS NANDINI: By Janardan Nanobhai 
P^haskar. Printed ai the Anand Printing Works,. 
Bombay. Thick card board cover. lUustraied. Pp, 100^ 
Price As. 8 {1930. 
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RA3 NIKUNJ: By Mulf^hai F, Shah. Printed 
at the Annnd Printing Works, Bombay, Thick Card 
2\oard cover. Illustrated, Pp, 8t, Price As, 8 UOS4). 

Tho very fact that we Jhave to notice at one and 
the same time, four books on the subject, shows how 
popular Has composition and Ras singing has become 
in Gujarat. The fact that the first two which are well 
made selections from Kas poems have run into two 
editions. The first is a selection from his other Ras 
poems by the author, and the fourth is a collection 
of original writings. Ras songs and poems now deal 
with a wi<le range of subjects and are confined to the 
love of Radha and Krishna only. Mrs. Shanti has 
bten fortunate enough to secure two fine forewords, 
one from N. V. Divatia and the other from 


Mr. Mej^ani, who has now made, consideralble 
progress in his 6tu(^ of this and allied Bubjeots. W^e 
repeat what we said in reviewing Mrs. ^apti’s, first 
attempt, vii., Ras Rajni, that the cbmpilation is ope 
of the best of its kind. Ras Rajani presents a 
selection of 285 songs all worthy of selection; it has 

a left out any deserving composition. Ras 
ni shows how well the composer of these 74 
pretty songs has entered into the spirit' of the subject 
and produced attractive work. Ras Nikunj contains a 
sliort introduction front the pen of Mr. Ramanlal 
Dtsai, a rising novel-writer of Gujarat, and the 
contents show Mr. Muljibhai at his best, 

K. M. J. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA CIRCULAR LETTER ON 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

By K. S. VAKIIi, m. ed., i.b.s. (Retired) 


I T is, indeed, gratifying that after^ a period 
of inaction dating from the abolition of the 
Bureau and the Central Advisory Board of 
Education on the recommendation of the 
Inchape Retrenchment Committee in 1923, 
the Government of India have publicly 
recognized the genuineness of public dissatis- 
faction with the present system of education 
in this country and invited opinions on the 
subject from Provincial Governments. Not- 
withstanding the transfer of Education to the 
control of the Provinces, the Government of 
India cannot divest themselves of their 
responsibility for the direction of the general 
policy in Education in India, since India is one 
federated unit whose general advance depends 
largely on the extent and quality of the 
education of the people of the provinces 
federated in it. India is represented, treated, 
and judged as one unit in all international 
educational organizations, committees, and 
conferences, such as those of the League of 
Nations O^mittce on Intellectual Co-opera- 
Uon and ^ World Federation of Educational 
Associations. The children of the people of 
the provinces are as much potential citizens of 
India as they are of their respective provinces. 
The Indian citizenship of the peo{)le is 
indistinguishable from their provincial citizen- 
ship. The provincial Departments of Public 
jbatruction were all organired on the genernl 
^hes indicated in Wood’s Education Despatch 
1854 and still retain much of their original 


character. Further, as the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee of the Indian Statutory Commission* 
fp. 277) observed, 

“ Edticalidn is a subject in which fresh advances 
are bein^ constantly made and India cannot afford 
to remain behind other countries in educational 
progress. Now and more efficient methods of 
teaching: are constantly being introrluced all over 
the world. Moreover, it is cs-sential that each 
province should be kept constantly in touch with 
the experience and progress of other provinces. 
The Annual Review published by the Government 
of India and the Quinquennial Review are quite 
insufficient for the purpose." * 

The first resolution of the last Univer- 
sities’ Conference at Delhi recommended, 
as a practical solution of the problem of 
unemployment of the educated and as a means 
of enabling Universities to improve their 
standards of admission, “ a radical readjust- 
ment of the present system of education in > 
schools in such a way that a large number- of 
pupils shall be diverted at the completion of 
their secondary education either to occupations 
or to separate vocational institutions.” This 
resolution implied that in the opinion of the 
Conference, diversion of pupils unfit for 
literary education should take place on 
completion of the secondary stage of their 
education. The Conference appeiurs to have 
left out of consideratipn the educated un- 
employed standing below the leyel of 
matri(!tilation,.c.g., passed boys and girls who 
are ’turned btit by our primary and middle 





• schools io .liirger numbers every year than are 
matriculates by our secondarv scnools. If the 
pibblem of unemployment of the educated is 
to be effectively attacked, it appears necessary 
to take into account not only the unemployed 
graduates and matriculates but the much 
larger numbers of the unemployed primary 
and middle school pupils, for it is unemploy- 
ment of these latter that drives a not 
inconsiderable number of them to secondary 
schools and swells ultimately the number of 
those seeking admission to the Universities. 

Further, if a radical readjustment of the 
present system of education is te be attempted, 
the readjustment should proceed from the 
bottom upwards, i.e., from the primary stage 
to the secondary and from the secondary to 
the University; not from the top downwards, 
as appears from the wording of the second 
resolution to have been done by the Con- 
ference. The Conference first laid down the 
minimum period of study at the University for 
the Pass degree; and then the normal length of 
the total period of instruction at school and 
college. This contrary wise treatment of the 
question of educational readjustment by the 
Conference is exactly what was done by the 
builders of the present system of education in 
India. They built from the top and began 
with the establishment of colleges and 
universities and thought of organization of the 
primary stage of education at a much later 
date. They worked on the “downward 
filtration ” theory that the higher education of 
the few would in course of time filter down to 
the bottom and be the means of education of 
the masses of the population. It is, however, 
satisfactory after all that the Conference 
included the Primary stage in its consideration 
and restored it to its proper place in the 
division which it indicated of the total period 
of instruction. 

Lastly, one cannot help remarking that 
the consideration given to the question of 
radical readjustment of the present system of 
education is so scrappy and so inadequate 
7Dr. Paranjpye who moved the first Resolution 
in the Conference did not himself consider the 
Resolution “ satisfactory ” or “ of ^eat 
immediate practical use ”) that the resolutions, 
as they stand, cap be used only as basis for 
further and fuller discussion of this very 
important subject, as they have been used by 
the Government of India. To do full justice 
to tho subject, it appears desirable and 
■necessary for the Government to tifCat 
"Education” as an organic whole, including 
ip ijt all its stagps from the lowest, to the ^i^est. 


and to. maka^t 
sidem^ 1^ a bW-^ 

tapt only, prinmmy.; ip .Uniytei^ s-®; 

but jn Eaucariop as a vdmle frinp Plart to;njiMgK=!i 
as a means of progress and uplift of the ; 
population of the country, fw such, com* 
prehensive consideration, nothing less than a 
Royal Commission on Indian Edupattoli; ^ 
appears to be needed at the present jnnctttPjb: ■ 
The Indian Education Commission of 188#' . 
considered the primary and seconds^ stoito 
of education; the Indian Universities .CoflUt . 
mission of 1901 conridered only the University • 
stage; and the Calcutta University Commisston ' 
consider^ largely the problems concerning tbci 
Calcutta University. The quesUon of Eduea'^ 
tioD in all its stages has not yet bren 
considered in a public and comprehenrive 
manner. 

The Conference recommended that the 
total period of education should in no 
case extend beyond 15 years and that it should 
be divided into four stages called Primary, 
Middle, Higher, and University. Proceeding 
more or less on the basis of these recommenda- 
tions Provincial Departments of Public 
Instruction would be well advised to readjust 
their present systems of education as indicated 
below : — • 

(a) Primary stage consisting of standards 
I- IV and covering a period of 4 years, 
with the vernacular as the medium 
of instruction and with literacy and 
simple manual training as its main 
objectives. It is pertinent to note 
in this connection that the Bengal 
Government have proposed in their 
recent scheme a four ygars’ course ' 
for the Primary School stage. 

(b) Middle stage consisting of standards - 
V-VII and covering a period of 3 
years, with the vernacular as th* 
medium of instruction. Its objeo- ' 
tives should be to give a fait 
knowledge of the mother-tongM, 
elementary arithmetic, provincial 
history and geography, elementary 
physiology and hygiene, drawing, 
light wood-work, needle-work for 
girls, and, where there is an effective 
demand for it, English and pre- 
vocational training in agriculture, 
industry, or commerce. . 

(c) High stage consisting of standards 
Vlil-X and .covering a period of 3 
years, with the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction in all subjects 
except English. Its objective should 
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be to give general school education 
corresponding to what i6 given at 
present in our high schools and. 
where there is an effective demana 
for it, vocational training in agri- 
culture, industry or commerce, and, 
for girls, in home economics. 

Education in this stage should 
close with a School-Leaving Exami- 
nation to be held by Divisional 
Examining Committees under the 
direction of the Department of 
Public Instruction and to be re- 
cognised by Government and other 
public bodies as qualifying for 
admission to lower branches of the 
public service, to primary training 
colleges, and to industrial and 
technical institutions. Recognition, 
and inspection of schools up to the 
end of this stage should rest entirely 
with the Government Department 
of Public Instruction. The Univer- 
sity should have nothing to do with 
it. Thus would High Schools be 
enabled to free themselves from the 
domination of the University MaM- 
culation Examination. 

(d) Higher stage consisting of a course 
of 2 years for High School pupils 
who have passed the School-Leaving 
Examination and who desire to 

I jrepare for the University Matricu- 
ation Examination. The medium 
of instruction in this stage should 
be English in all subjects and its 
objective should be preparation for 
the University Matriculation Exa- 
mination. It should give instruction 
of a higher grade, than is at present 
given in our High Schoools and by 
our present school teachers, in 
subjects leading to the Arts courses 
or Mathematics and Science courses 
of the University. The Higher 
School course should close with the 
University Matriculation Examina- 
tion which would be held either in 
Arts subjects or in Mathematics and 
Science subjects. The proposed 
Higher School would be a higher 
type of secondary school between 
the present-day Hi^ School and the 
University likely to produce a better 
(j^uality of reemts for the Univer- 
sity. Inaction and Recognition 
of the Higher schools proposed 
diould rest entirely with the 


University. The Gkrvetiunent 
Department of Public Rmtiriidtibrn 
should have notlung to do with' H. 
(e) University stage covering a period' 
of 3 years, offering bifurcated 
courses in Arts and Mathematics and 
and Science from the first year.\ 

The scheme of educational readjust- 
ment outlined abov^ provides for practical 
training as well as^for intellectual training 
and is calculated to meet the present insistent 
demand for a practical turn being given to 
education. If education is to be divested of 
its present literary character, a beginning in 
this direction should be made in &e school 
by inclusion of practical work in its curricula 
for the different stages. Under the scheme 
outlined above, the Primary school pupils 
would do drawing and handwork. The Middle 
school pupils would do drawing, practical 
geometry, light wood-work, and needle-work, 
and would also be g^ven agricultural, industrial, 
or commercial training of a pre-vocational 
character, if there was an effective demand for 
it. The High School pupils would in addition 
to their ordinary instruction, receive agricul- 
tural, industrial, commercial, or domestic 
training of a vocational character if there was 
an effective demand for it. 

In the Philippines, after the first four 
years of the Primary course, three alternative 
Intermediate courses, each of 3 years, viz., a 
General Course, a Farming Course, and a 
Trade Course, are provided to suit different 
needs and aptitudes of pupils. Again, at the 
end of the Intermediate Course are provided 7 
alternative Secondary Courses,, each of 4 years, 
viz., (t) a General Course, (lit) a Home 
Economics Course, (tit) a Farming Course, 
(tv) a Trade Course, (v) a Commercial Course, 
(vi) a Normal Course for those who would be 
elementary teachers, and (vti) a Nautical 
Course for sons of sea-faring people living on 
the sea coast. 

The ‘ Mittelschule ’ which is a post-war 
development in education in Germany and is 
based on the four years’ course of the 
‘Gnmdschule’ is both cultural and vocational' 
in aim and offers vocational (industrial, com- 
mercial, domestic economy, and other) as well 
as general courses of instruction. 

Even in England, the Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Council has 
recently suggested “ the establishment of a 
system of post-primary education which 
trill function as an integral whole rather than 
in separate departments or typw of schooLlike- 
the present symm of senior, central, seoqndary,. 





AIJDiGRmCJlSMS; 


and .jjoboolft vl^ ^;^v>.^BOw^i|^y. .have.. pttnuc^ 

adn^ii^twea under diff^ent sets of reguHaiions ''' tiake williti^ to an afto^her dii 
f'nditne organization of “a new type of school 
whick is^ould be large enough 


jh to provide within 
its'fo’^, walls nwst of, or all, the activities now 
cairjed';: in e^dsting types of post*priinary 
School.'?' It is considered that “more fliudity 
between all types of post-primary schools is 
desirable in order to secure that every pupil 
gcto the type of ^ucation most suitoble to his 
ability and particular bent." This new type 
of school would, it is e^^ected, “ help to break 
down any prejudices which may exist regarding 
the relative merits of one type of post-primary 
education as compared with another.” 

The suggestion that vocational training 
should be ordinarily provided in separate 
vocational institutions after pupils have 
completed the proposed shortened secondary 
coi^e does not appear likely to produce the 
desired result. Pupils who have been nurtured 
on literary instruction for 9 years are hardly, 
likely to turn back from the literary course 


course m a separate institution dbng 
pupils considered unfit to proceed to the' 
secondary course and, by so doing, jget. 
selves damned as 'inferior' in punho ^ 
tion. The history of industrial and 
schools in the country bears witness to 
that because of troir nneral treatment "a^;| 
inferior, they are not able to attract tiiejmnWK' 
quality of pupils as ordinary sectnidtt^' 
schools. ' 'f'H. 

According to the scheme above ' OOi^' 
lined, there would be only two pub^ 
examinations: ; 

(t) The School-Leaving Examination to* 
be conducted by the Department ^ 
Public Instruction at the end Of the 
10 years' course and 

(it) the University Matriculation Exa» 
mination at the end of two years’' 
instruction in a Higher sohooL 


COMMENTS AND CRITiaSMS 


**Wli8t the West can learn from the 
East in Hygiene’* 

After explaining the necessity of washing the part 
after attending a call of nature and other matten 
Dr. S. L Bhandari has, in the July number of this 
journal, concluded by saying that “in spite of Kipling, 
East and West combined can bring out the salTation of 
the world much quicker . . . .” May 1 suggest that 
these remarks apply very well in case of personal 
cleanliness after attending a call of nature. That ia, if 
paper ia used firat and then the part is washed (prefer- 
ably with Clarbolic aoap and water) it will avoid the 
unpleaaant feeling of touching foul matter with one's 
own fingers and at the same time secure thorough 
cleanliness. 

Another matter that the doctor could have mentioned 


is the clean and bygenic habit of all tbe oppar tdinO^ 
Indian ladies and many (unfortunatdy not all) buBwa 
gentlemen of washing the part after nrination. 

Western doctors and thinkera have lately lealised tfa* 
necessity of washing on these occadons, ehfa IdenT 
Marriage by Dr. Van de Velde and Ptadhak Birth- 
Control by Mrs. Homibrook. 

In big cities, where a tooth-stick (daiuna) la not 
easily available everyday, I think we can rednce Uw- 
disadvantages of a tooth brash to a minimum by punhadfic: 
a good sterilised one, holding it under a tap, at mioujS' 
positions after use and drying it in the son hwideh 
washing it with Carbolic soap or a aoluthm ef 
permanganate of potash, after cleaning the cmicat wi^ 
a fine stick, daily or occasionally. 

Nqmal Chammu 0aY. 


ERRATUM 

June, 1935, page 635, column II, line 6 
/or Sailendra ^n read Sailendra Chandra 
Bannerjee 
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Cultjure and Religion 

Do Culture and Religion go hand in hand? 
Mr. S. Walter Yeomans is of opinion that a 
loai-ner’s years in a University are wasted. In 
Black friars, September, 1935, he puts the situa- 
tion thus: 

Love of learning, or learning itself? Culture, or 
the acqiiirition of specialized knowledge? This is the 
great problem which faces every university ip the modem 
age. Some, indeed, claim to have solved it to their own 
aatisfaction. Others are still grappling with it. 

The problem has been created with the passage of 
time and the opening up of fresh fields of thought and 
knowledge. Applying equally to both the old and the 
new worlds, it is of universal importance, inasmuch that 
on the solution of it depends the future, not merely of 
our educational systems, but of our civilization itself. . . . 

Culture does not necessarily mean the accumulation 
of large quantities of uncorrelated knowledge. .Any 
system of education that aims at being cultural must 
consider both sides of the question. The acquisition of a 
cerfhin amount of knowledge may be, and is, important, 
but equally important is the knowledge of how to use our 
leisure. Modem education makes no attempt to train 
the growing mind to use the time of leisure profitably 
—in fact, the student of to-day has no time left for 
mental leisure, so great is the demand and the necessity 
for the acquisition of more and still more knowledge. No 
provision is made for that wide reading which is so 
essential for a true conception of life. 

This is the one great handicap that the university 
graduate has to overcome when he, or she, goes out 
into the world. The university man may have a far more 
extensive knowledge of his subject than his less fortunate 
brethren, but he lacks the experience necessary to apply 

j 

In one respect the universities are worse on to-day 
than they were in the Middle Ages — they lack the ideed 
that religion used to give them. Religious thought at 
the modem university is in a stale of chaos. It lacks 
co-ordination and unity. No attempt Is made to link up 
•education and religion. While admitting that a return to 
the old religious conditions of the universities is 
impossible, they could at least insist on a greater degree 
-of religious instruction, based on fundamentals, and 
avoiding controverted dogma. 


AE 

Aodh de Blacatn pays the following tribute 
to the famous Irish man of letters, Mr. G. W. 
Russell (iE) in The Irish Monthly, September, 
1936: 

Few men of letters in our time have made a bigger 
stir than Mr. George W. Russell who died in 

July. The many tributes paid to Us memory, by mmi 


of different lands, races, cre^s, callings, tastes, interests 
tributes which had the ring *of grief, prove the range of 
his influence. He had become a legend, even while hs 
lived, like Dr. Samuel Johnson, with whom he may lie 
likened— not as to nature, indeed, but in this : that be 
wrote little that will live of its own merit, yet was the 
centre of a circle of writers, and a leader of many. 

He expressed his nature best in his paintings of 
sunsets and dawn on the sand-dunes of Donegal, great 
sweeps of coast, light spilt through trees, flashing water, 
(b'm, glimmering twilight scenes. He resembled Turner 
in his intoxication with light and many hues. He was 
made to be a sensuous painter of landscape. Tt was a 
pity that he lacked the discipline to turn his g*ft to 
perfect use. The best impression of him can be got 
from the bust in the Municipal Gallery, Dublin : a gr'^at 
leonine, meditative head among the images of many oih'T 
men of distinction, whom no land but Ireland could breed. 
This was the man, denied the art tha^ he loved, end 
working with words that he never had mastered, who yet 
was a mover of his time, admired and even loved liy 
many. How did that mind affect so many others? Tty 
the gift of talk. JE was the greatest talker of the 
times. . . . 

Where M was at his host with the pen was in those 
remarkable essays week by week, in the Irish HomcstomL 
in which he dealt with the co-operative system, and w'lh 
rural life in general. ... He developed a plan for a 
co-operative commonwealth which amounted to a draft 
constitution. Many thought his scheme Utopian, but it 
was more practical and sound than many schemes which 
have come into actuality in Europe since the World 
War. His book on Co-operation, and that fine volume 
The National Beings set forth bis ideas on these matters, 
and deserve study. Perhaps some part of his proposals 
will be embodied in an Irish constitution yet. ... 

It is needless to discuss his doctrine, his pantheism, 
which made gods of us all and denied the transcendent 
God of Heaven. He declared that Prometheus . was just 
as historical as Christ— that Christ Himself was simply 
another symbol, raised by man’s myth-making mind. In 
facile, highly-coloured verse, he sang of our supposed 
journey home to a heaven from which long ago we 
descended into the earthen world. He believed in 
reincarnation, and once in youth told Mr. Yeats that he 
was resigned to wait until his next life on earth for the 
realisation of his desires in art or poetry. 

His influence lives, perhaps, in many disciples of hit 
co-operative docrtines, but yet more in the many whom 
he helped and encouraged, who were stimnlatd by his 
mental eagerness, differed from him, yet went farther in 
more orthodox paths than they would have gone if he 
had not set them thinking hard. 


Lancaahire and India 

U])der the caption * Lancashire Looks at 
Missions,’ Mr. Cecil Northcott presents the 
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foOowbg ^-i^icture in Th^ Intematioml 
Review of Mimtm, October, 1936: 

The great weaving section of the cottob industry in 
northeast Lancashire was almost wholly dependent on 
its enormbus trade with India. The simple, white dhotis 
poured out ceaselessly through the Liverpool docks, 
nepeat orders came almost automatically every six months, 
warehouses emptied, weaving sheds rattled, money was 
saved and the magic phrase ‘t* boom* went round. 
Then came Mr. Gandhi's boycott, difficulties in the 
silver market and increased Japanese competition in the 
Far East. The bottom fell out of the industry, manu- 
facturers went penniless in a night and thousands of 
workers were thrown on the unemployment dole. 

In 1931, Mr. Gandhi stood in ine centre of Darwen — 
a typical east Lancashire cotton town — and watched the 
eople as they passed him in the street. He had been 
rought from London by a well-known Congregational 
family, deeply interested in the work of the London 
Missionary Society, in order that he might see for himself 
the state of a Lancashire town. Me watched the people 
pouring from a matinee at a cinema and noticed that 
most of them were well dressed and well fed. He could 
hardly beheve that they were unemployed, and asked how 
much relief they got. He gasped at a figure like twenty- 
eight shillings a week for a man and his wife, fifteen 
shillings for a single man and thirteen for a woman. 
Some of his Indian brethren were only getting that a 
year. 

That visit of Mr. Gandhi was a revelation to many 
Lancashire people of the real slate of the people of India. 
For the first time many realized in their own terms that 
bad though the slump and unemployment were, the per- 
manent state of villagers in India was indescribably 
worse, and that their great industry had grown up and 
boomed on trade with people infinitely worse oil than 
themselves. For the Lancashire mind at its best is inter- 
national in its thinking, and its great doctrines of 
individualism, international peace and free trade have 
been practical ideals as well as practical politics and 
good business. The little figure of Mr. Gandhi in his 
robe by the tram-track was a sign to the town that their 
religion and their industrial prosperity were international. 

There has been lillle resentment against India as 
far as I have noticed in Lancashire, although here and 
there one has heard of decreased support of misssions 
because of the Indian situation. There is resentment and 
bitterness against Japan as the arch-villain in the piece, 
and many monstrous stories about slavery in Japanese 
mills, low standards of living and unfair competition arc 
readily believed. But the ordinary man is reasonable 
enough to see that Japan is passing through a period 
of industrial expansion similar to the British expansion 
of a hundred and more years ago, and that she is able 
to take over en bloc the gifts to industry of science and 
discovery which have made her growing-pains less arduous 
and her achievements more spectacular. 


So, Mars has Staged a Comeback 

The following observations on the doom of 
disarmament appear in The PeopWs Tribune^ 
October, 1935: 

Several years ago the fact was joyfully proclaimed 
around the world that war had been outlawed by aU 
civilized nations, but it is now very evident that Mars 
has ‘‘staged a comeback,*’ as the sports-writers sav. and 
the outlaw has returned to his former haunts as bold as 


ever, if not bt^der, With tl^ (iCHgoe Natipna pioilbMiteiii 
on a 8ick4ied from whidi it Ja dpohtful whether it 
ever get up auin, recent events ai Geneva have 
clearly shown there is no prospect of anything practiod 
b^g done in the direction of disarmament br a jong; 
time to come. It did not need the Italo-Abysainiap crista 
fP. this fact clear. Four yeara ago a oeitaini 

incident at Mukden indicated the coming of a storm' 
which would wreck all hopes of any infieinational agiee*' 
ment in the way of reducing armies and navies and 
air-for^s. What has happened in various parts of th^ 
mid-^ptebmer 1931, and the ninth tnohik 
of 1935 has made it^ only too painfully clear that untft 
there is a very considerable change of heart all rouniL 
disarmament is doomeed. As Britain's Prime Minister 
recently said : — “ The only defence is in offence, which 
means that you have to kill women and children more 
quickly than the enemy if you want to save yourselves.^ 
. \ surprising to read of a handbook being 

published by the British Government for the guidance 
of its citizens as to. the most effective precautions to be 
taken in the event of air-raids upon England. It is 
^riously stated, in this official publication, that every 
house and every business establishment should have at 
least one room to which all inmates could retire 
in the event of a gas-altack from the air. To provide 
effective home precautions against gas attacks would 
mean setting up gas-proof shelters for the entire 
population of Great Britain at an estimated eost of 
between 1,000 and 1,500 million pounds, which even the 
British Government cannot afford to lay out in these bard 
times. But according to the Home Office handbook, every 
house in England should have one room selected before- 
hand and suitably equipped to meet the emergency.* 
Naturally nervous people have not been made leas SP 
by tim result of a reciu “ raid ” on Portsmouth, Gosport, 
and Southampton, conducted at the request of the naval 
and military authorities who wished to lest the plans 
they had made to defend Britain's great naval base. For 
nine hours the three towns were completely “blacked 
out” — not a light was allowed to be seen save the raye 
from fifty searchlights trying to “ spot ” several squadron^ 
of heavy bombing-planes, which succeeded in dropping 
hundreds of “ bombs '' upon vital spots in the naval base 
of Portsmouth and the shipping port of Southampton. 1£ 
the attack had been a real one, the enemy would have 
destroyed his objectives with much the same success as 
attended an earlier “raid” on London, when the 
“enemy” reached the places he desired to bomb with' 
a facility which showed that progress in planning effective 
defence against air-attack has not kept pace with the 
increasing powers of attack. And in the event 

of a real enemy hovering overhead the only t^ng 

for non-combatant men, women, and children to do* 
is to make tracks for the nearest bomb-proof,, 
gas-proof shelter, where they may meditate at leisure 
upon the fact that mustard gas and Lewisite lie on 
the ground in liquid form and may continue to* 
kill for several weeks after a raid, and that boiling may 
be necessary to free clothes from contamination, and 
that anyone who walks in a street which has beem 
contaminated with poison-gas may have to take his leather 
boots to be treated at a special depot, and if a concrete 
surface has been soaked with liquid mustard gas it may 
be necessary to break it up and relay it. Of all forme 
of death known to man there are few more painful than 
that which results from the effects of mustard gas, though 
some of the new gases, which are being kenl in resei^e 
in various countries as the “surprise weapon” with 
which every army hopes to win the next war, are salldl 
to produce even more intense agony. 
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All of which shows that Mars today is more 
malevoleiit, as well as more powerful, than ever. Not 
-only are soldiers and sailors to be blown to bits, blinded, 
maimed for life, and shell-shocked, but civilians of all 
ages and both sexes are to be exposed to the most 
fiendish torments which can be devised by the devilish 
ingenuity of chemists. 

Exclusivenesn of European Clubs in Indhi 

In an open letter to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Sir Chimanlal Siatalvad of Bombay 
has raised the question whether official patron- 
age should be extended to the clubs which ex- 
cludes Indians. The Australian cricketers who 
are now in India have refused invitation from 
such a club at Karachi. Philip Morrell dis- 
cusses this ‘ very delicate question * in The 
Amtic Review, October, 1935, and says: 

I know the argument for not admitting Indians, 
^^ven when highly cultivated and intelligent men— the 
sort of men whom we meet as friends in England — ^to 
English clubs in India. A club, it is said, is a purely 
private affair, and if Englishmen in India like to have 
their clubs to themselves, so as to preserve the home 
atmosphere, what right has anyone to object? But the 
answer is, 1 think, that a club composed almost entirely 
of people in official positions can never be a purely 
private affair, and the existence of these exclusive clubs 
tends no doubt to make social intercourse between 
'Englishmen and Indians far more difficult than it would 
otborwise be. It is a pity that the admirable example 
set by the present Viceroy in the founding of the 
Willingdon Club at Bombay has not been more generally 
follow^. 

I now come to the second difficulty : that Indians 
themselves are often over-sensitive and therefore unreason- 
able; but here again there is a bad tradition to be over- 
come. If Indians are sensitive, it is because too often 
in the past they have had their feelings hurt, and because 
•they are not yet convinced that in social matters, as well 
as in political, the English, who have so many social 
advantages in India, are ready to disregard differences of 
•race and creed and what is called the colour bar. In 
die Indian States these troubles hardly exist. In Mysore, 
in Jaipur, and Indore we found admirable clubs, at 
which English and Indians mot and played bridge and 
tennis and polo together on perfectly easy terms, and 
one of the happiest evenings I remember in India was 
at a dinner party at Bangalore, in which the members 
were exactly divided between the two races, and the 
conversation was as frank and unrestrained as at any 
English table and in some ways far more interesting. 
The trouble in fact is the same, though seen from a 
different point of view. As the ascendancy spirit dis- 
appears on our side — as sooner or later it must and will 
— the over-sensitiveness on theirs will disappear also. 

A Cotton War ? 

The Living Age, October, 1936, makes the 
following comment on the ^ Heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity ' of having a Jap-America Cotton War: 

Japaii*8 attempt to develop a cotton empire of its 
own in the Far East bids lair to become one of the 
potstlnding factors in Roosevelt’s 1936 campaign. The 
United States grows about 13 million bales of cotton 


a year and exports about 7 million, of which Jfaoan buys 
nearly 2 milBon, Germany and England taking less than 
IV 2 million bales each. Now Japan will plant 2 million 
acres of cotton next year in five Chinese provinces-- 
Hopei, Shantung, Kiangsu, Honan, and Shansi. Already 
China produces 2 million boles of cotton a year and next 
year is expected to produce 3 million bales, not including 
those areas enumerated above, where the Japanese ore 
distributing cottonseed free of charge. What has made 
this scheme possible is Japan’s military conquest of North 
China and Manchuria, whpre the best land for cultivating 
cotton lies. Needless to uy, British propagandists, eager 
to involve the United St&es in war with Japan, have a 
Heaven-sent opportunity here. Roosevelt depends on the 
home of King Cotton for re-election and is not likely to 
let American control of half the cotton markets of the 
world pass into Japanese hands without a challenge. The 
fact that Japanese capital must subdue China by force 
of arms before undertaking the economic conquest of our 
Southern States supplies the necessary moral impetus for 
the next crusades to make the world safe for democracy. 


Relations Cordial But • . • 

‘ Relations between the British Empire and 
Saudi Arabia are cordial. But there has been 
no settlement of a very troublesome dispute^ 
— so laments W. N. Ewer in the Daily Herald, 
the Labour Daily of London, and proceeds on 
to say: 

King Iban Saud and the British Government are, and 
have for some time been, at loggerheads over the owner- 
ship of some hundreds of square miles of sandy desert — 
completely barren, uninhabited except for the occasional 
visits of nomadic tribes. Nevertheless, the Arabian King 
is very stubborn in his claim that this desert patch is 
in his dominions. And the British Government is equally 
stubborn in its claim that the patch rightly belongs to 
the Briiish-protecled princes, whose tiny ‘states* lie 
dotted along the Trucial Coast of the Persian Gulf. 

Why should there be any quarrel over such an un- 
desirable freehold property, across which no one has 
ever troubled to mark out a bo^pdary? Why has it 
become as coveted as Naboth’s vineyard? The answer is 
to be found in a single syllable — oil. 

We are not quarreling over the sands of the desert. 
We are quarreling over the oilfield that may;— or may 
not— lie beneath. There is oil across the Gulf in’ Southern 
Persia. There is oil in Kuwait at the head of the Gulf. 
There is oil in the Bahrein Islands, a little way up the 
coast. Likely enough, the geologists say, there is oil 
under the desert lands of Haso and under the desert lands 
behind the Trucial Coast. Anyway, the chances are good 
enough for big oil companies to be very interested, for 
governments to be very interested. 


A Road to Ruin ? 

There are people who think that Abysai- 
nain War is nothing short than Italy^s race on 
the road to ruin. Giustizia e Liberta, an anti- 
Facsist paper of Paris, says: 

Even if one counts on a rapid victory (which is 
putting the best possible face on the matter), the African 
war means for Italy the road to ruin. The. bilHona that 
we are spending and diall spend on roads,- cannon, 
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provisions, soldiers’ pay, etc., we shall certainly not get 
back when the Abyssinian war is over — any more than 
we got back the far fewer billions spent in Eritrea and 
Libya. If for the soldiers the war means death, for the 
Italian economy it means inflation and ruin. Exchange 
rates, debts, money, prices will rise vertically while the 
people, upon whom in the end the immense costs of the 
war will fall, will be forced to reduce still further their 
already miserable standards of living. And the respon- 
sibility for this must be placed squarely at the door of 
the criminals whose delusions of grandeur and desire for 
personal power are leading the nation to catastrophe. 


The Next Viceroy 

Lord Linlithgow has been appointed 
Viceroy of India. ‘ He has been influential 
behind the scenes rather than prominent on the 
stage of public life * and the following observa- 
tion by P. Q. R. in the Speciator, the 
Conservative Weekly of London will be read by 
Indian readers with much interest: 

In appearance and manner he is a fine type of British 
aristocrat. Tall, robust, and erect in figure, he has a way. 
of inclining 'his head like Jove on Olympus. An im- 
pression of dignity and poise is conveyed as he walks, 
and still more when he takes the chair. An observer 
is first struck by his deep voice and powerful lower jaw 
but is reassured by a humorous mouth, kindly eyes, and 
the brow of a thinker. Clearly a dominating personality 
with a force of character and subtlety of intellect above 
the average. 

Lord Linlithgow assumed the responsi bililies of adult 
life at an early age and has had a wide and varied 
experience. Succeeding to his father’s title and estates 
in 1908 at the age of twenty-one, he married at twenty- 
four and served with distinction in the Great War. After 
filling the posts of Deputy Chairman of the Conservative 
Party and Civil Lord of the Admiralty, he left politics 
for industry and became a director of several companies. 
As chairman of the Committee on Distribution and Prices 
uf Agricultural Produce and of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture,^ he acquired the reputation of being 
an ideal committee chariman- tactful, hard-working, 
subtle, and quick to seize a point and, when necessary, 
to steer clear of the rocks. He can administer a rebuke 
with devastating pungency or disarming mildness, as the 
occasion demands. But much of bis success is due to 
a Puckish impromptu humour, which breaks out now as 
Hghr badinage, now as brilliant repartee, and frequently 
as a lightning-conductor in an atmosphere charged with 
thunderclouds. A man who can in a moment turn from 
grave to gay is both master of himself and well equipped 
to* be leader of others. 

Of his qualities of mind the most outstanding are 
versatility, sound judgment, and tolerance. Agriculture 
and India are his special subjects; but he can hold his 
own with experts on literature, art, economics, and 
scientific research. He knows more about business than 
the average economist and more about economics than 
most business men. In the course of a conversation he 
will surprise you by giving the latest prospects of a cure 
for the common cold or an outline of the effect on China 
of America’s silver policy, as well as a racy tale of his 
Scottish tenantry. His cast of mind is curious, skeptical, 
judicial; not positive and dogmatic. He is more prone 
to listen than to preach; and, if he lays down tlm law 
in a challenging epigram at one moment, he will* in the 


next be weighing up and acceplang a large mnmpj fi 
truth in its precise oppo^te. As Mr, Baldwin sijd 
reply to a parliamentary question, the older he gets the 
more impressed he becomes with the many-sideonm of 
truth; but, whereas Mr. Baldwin’s tolerance and Wide 
sympathies are associated with a certain indifference to, 
if not distrust of, science and economics, Lord Linlithgow 
is keenly appreciative of the achievements and possibilities, 
as well as the limitations, of scientific methods. 

Like Mr. Baldwin, he judges men by their character 
and ideas by the character of the men who hold them. 
But, like many of the survivors of his age who fought in 
the War, he is more conscious than the older generation 
uf the ferment of new ideas with which the Conservative 
instinct for tradition and stability has to make its peace 
in a rapidly changing world. l,ord Linlithgow has hWd 
the advantage of contact with all classes, particulaily of 
liis fellow Scotsmen, and has the gift of making varied 
friendships in all walks of life. In this he resembles his 
great-uncle, (ycneral Andy Wauchope of Niddrie, whose 
popularity with the Scottish working classes was remark- 
ablo. 

Like his predecessor, the new Viceroy will be greatly 
assisted by the personality of his wife. Tall, stately ana 
serene, with a ready smile and easy manner, she is ideally 
suited to play her part in promoting the ri^t atmosphere 
for introducing the new era in India. She accompanied 
him during his visit to India iu 1926-28 as Chiarman of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture and shared 
his intimate studies of village life. It must have fallen to 
few Englishmen to have obtained so detailed a knowledge 
of Indian life and politics without having served in the 
Indian Civil Service; and, indeed, there must be few 
Indians who have acquired so clear a picture of agri- 
cultural conditions and problems in every pr^?ince. 
Lord Linlithgow worked with terrific energy during Ms 
two years in India. All who have served with him in 

that or any other field testify to his kindness and 

generosity to colleagues and subordinates and to the 

thoroughness and quickness of grasp with which he tackles 
the business in hand. 

The Viceroy Designate is still young and has yet to 
prove that he possesses the highest gifts of statesmanship 
and ail ministration. But his friends feel every confidence 
that there is no man living, of his generation, better 

qualified by character, intellect, and experience to assume 
the burden of guiding India’s destiny in these critical 
times. 


Twelve Years of the Turkish Republic 

Frederick T. Merrill who visited Turkey 
in 1934 and has made a special study of Turkish 
nationalism, writes in Foreign Policy Reports, 
October 9, 1935: 

Since 1923 the Turkish Republic has been carrying on 
a fundamental revolution based ou five principles: 
republicanism, secularism, nationalism, modernization of 
industry and agriculture, and controlled economy. The 
flight of Mohammed VI on the English battleship Malaya 
in 1922 ended the despotic rule of the sultans. With 
the abolition of the Caliphate and the secularization of 
education in March, 1924, the abrogation of the religious 
provisions of the constitution in 1928, and the more recent 
acts restricting the garb and speech of the clergy, Turkey 
lias become a secular state. Fear that unsympathetic 
minorities might prove to be a source of reaction and 
unrest intensified the nationalist fever which resulted after 
the war in the final eradication of the Armenians, while 
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later the Greeks were forced to migrate to Greece hy 
the 1923 agreements for exchange of populations. Since 
then, all foreign elements have been gradually eliminated, 
either by turkification and suppression, as in the case of 
the Kurds, or by legislation in the economic and social 
sphere affecting foreign residents in Turkey. At present 
this nationalistic feeling, expressing itself in ^ Turkey 
for the Turks,” is clearly evident. Worship of the state 
is filling the void caused by the decay of Islamic tradi- 
tion and leadership. The desire to become a self-suffi- 
cient, industralized state has led Turkey along the road 
of economic nationalism. Here again the state is 
omnipotent, for the government aims to control all econo- 
mic activity. Thus the political, religious, social and 
economic theories of the Kemalists have altered virtually 
every phase of life in Turkey since the establishment of 
the Republic. 

He concludes as followa; 

In the face of seemingly insurmountable obstacles, 
Turkey has made remarkable progress during the twelve 
years of the Republican regime. First-hand observers 
of Turkey continudly remark on the rapidity with which 
the Turks are assimilating Western methods and civil^- 
tion. In the political sphere a purely national, sovereign 
state, commanding the loyalty of its people and the respect 
of other nations, has been created. The social program 
of the government has made definite progress in popular 
education and the emancipation of women. Health and 
living conditions have also been improved. In the finan- 
cial sphere, Turkey has adjusted its foreign obligations, 
and by instituting a policy of “pay as you go” in its 
internal affairs has strengthened its credit abroad. Econo- 
mici^ly, the new regime is revolutionizing agriculture 
and establishing an industry in an effort to become self- 
sufficient in manufactured goods. On the other hand, 
economic nationalism, restriction of foreign trade, heavy 
appropriations for national defense, and the government’s 
internal financial policy are at present the major difficul- 
ties which beset the Turkish people in their attempt to 
gain economic and political security. The first stage of 
the Turkish revolution has been effectively completed. 
The final stage, that of consolidation, is now in progress. 


Toward World Unification 

As the American colonists extended their 
patriotism from state to nation, so now the 
peoples must learn how to extend their social 
loyalty to embrace the world — thereby not 
decreasing but making more effective their 
natural patriotism for their own nations and 
in the World Order, October, 1935, Willard P. 
Hatch says: 

Geographical barriers that interfered with intercom- 
munication, causing various languages to be developed 
among communities thus kept apart, ^ have been swept 
aside by the God-given inventive genius of the modern 
age. Steamship lines, rail lines, airplane and automobile 
carry inquisitive humanity to all parts of the globe. The 
cable, the telegraph and telephone make the doings of 
each nation the breakfast reading of all other peoples. 

The inter-relating lines of commerce, industry, 
science, art and music are world-wide and world-connect- 
ing. Also the literature of the world receives ito 
contributions from the authors of all nations. 

More and more do the nations consult one another 
regarding the affairs of paramount interest to all mankind. 


The result of all the above is that the nations of the 
world, through an ordained evolution and maturing of 
events, stand, in relation to one another, in about the 
same relative position that the original thirteen colonies 
occupied each toward each. 

There is nothing contrary to same patriotism in the 
idea of world-unification — ^there are backward nations, it 
is true, just as there arc some states in the United States 
that fall behind others in education, and are still afflicted 
with bigotry, provincialism, prejudice of religion and race, 
and a strange and perversg attitude toward anything that 
is new, whether the new thought and mode of action be 
beneficial or not. Be tha\ as it may, such things did 
not prevent a successful unification of the colonies that 
was to consummate in the United States. Nor could one 
justly be accused of being unfaithful to his state because 
he sow the benefits of a union with other states; any 
more than one can rightly be accused of disloyalty to his 
nation, because he sees clearly the benefits that will result 
from union with other nations in a world oneness that 
will eliminate war. 


Negroes and American Textbooks 

‘ Revise the textbooks ^ this is the demand 
made by the Conference on Education and 
Race Relations, an organization of one hundred 
•Southern educators, with headquart/Crs at 
Atlanta, because they, these books, omissions 
'and inclusions in these books, ' make for much 
misunderstanding * as far as Negroes are con- 
cerned. The New Republk, October 2, 1935, 
describes the situation thus: 

A study of textbooks in common use in American 
public schools to determine what kind of material they 
contain relative to the Negro has just been completed 
by the Conference on Education and Race Relations, an 
organization of one hundred Southern educators, with 
headquarters in Atlanta. Twenty standard textbooks in 
history were examined and it was found that seventeen 
of them leave the student in complete ignorance that 
Ne^oes ever rendered the slightest service to the flag, of 
their country. Eighteen of the twenty histories made no 
mention whatever of the Negro’s progress since eman- 
cipation, and there was a general failure to assess fairly 
the relative responsibility of the confused freedmen and 
their while leaders for the mistakes and crimes of the 
Reconstruction era. Fourteen of the principal textbooks 
in civics were studied, and exactly one-half of them made 
no reference to the Negro or to the problems incident 
to bis presence in this country. Three treated the subject 
so lightly as to leave scarcely any impression, three brief 
treatments tended to deepen existing prejudices, and only 
one made any real attempt at adequacy and fairness. 
Thirty-eight textbooks in litreature were read, and twenty- 
five of these contained no suggestion that the Negro has 
ever made the least contribution to the literature of 
America. Eight books mentioned briefly only a single 
writer (either Phillis Wheatley or Paul Laurence Dunbar) ; 
one named both; and only four mentioned as many as 
three or more Negro writers. In view of these findings 
of “omissions and inclusions that make for misunder- 
standing,” the Conference seems justified in calling for 
a considerable revision of American textbooks. 
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The Piitish Would have Grabbed It 

The Inquirer, October 12, 1936, gives cur- 
rency to a fine story with good humour: 

There is hope for the British so Ions as th^ can 
enjoy a joke against themselves. I found the following 
story in an English weekly paper. A missionary in India 
was having an earnest talk with a Hindu whom he hoped 
to convert to Christianity. ** Come now,’* said the 
missionary, ** wouldn’t you like to go to Heaven when 
you die? ** 

The Hindu shook his head in polite regret. 

do not think,” he said, “that Heaven can be very 
good, or the British would have grabbed it years agol ” 


The Paltry General Sjhop 

The special correspondent of the Unity at 
Geneva is no admirer of the League of Nations. 
In a recent issue of the paper (October 7, 1935) , 
he says: 

Nowadays when no one knows what he wants and 
the majority want nothing, Mussolini is the man of the 
moment. Whilst the others, like snails in dry weather,- 
have crept into the shelter of their houses and barred 
the entrance, Mussolini has ventured out into the midcfie 
of the road. Only those who want something attain 
something. 

Look at the Japanese! They wanted to have 
Manchuria. While they took it, they told the League of 
Nations that they were not taking it. When, a year later, 
the League of Nations got to know through its committee 
what it had known all along, i.e., that Japan had taken 
Manchuria, it was finally necessary to come to a determi- 
nation. And the League decided to deny facts and not 
to recognize Japan’s conquest of Manchuria. Japan, proud 
of her victory, got offend and left. Members of the 
League, who had made much money by selling arms to 
Japan during the war about which they knew nothing 
until it was over, now turned to concluding trade agree- 
ments with Japan in Manchuria which they did not 
recognized as belonging to Japan. 

Japan is the prtAotype. If only one wants something, 
ihe^ one gets it. So now Mussolini wants to have 
Abyssinia and he has already begun to be a hero merely 
because he wants something. 

The"League of Nations wants nothing, for the League 
of Nations is nothing. No League of Nations results merely 
because a number of representatives of capitalist govern- 
ments are assembled under the same roof. The meaning 
of the word shows this. A league is an association whose 
object is a common course of action founded upon 
common interests. But the members of the League of 
Nations have no interests in common. Each one sees 
only the interests of his own country. Each merely 
haggles about his own country’s advantage. “You let 
me escape condemnation when I am a bandit, and then 
I’ll support you when you are one.” That is the 
principle, and thereby a common course of action is 
precluded. It is on this principle all their talks of either 
peace or justice are based. The history of the League 
can teach this to anyone who will allow himself to be 
informed. 

The League of Nations has a pact which the nations 
have aU signed. The most important clause. Article 15, 
forbids them to carry on war. Then, none the less, they 
do so carry on war, some prefer to remain in thd League, 
others to leave. It is of no consequence whstsoever 


whether those who fight leave the League and thqse^^lgi 
sell them arms remain members, or idee eetta, / 


Wodld Patriotlim 

While paying a glowing tribute to the late 
Miss Jane Addams, whom he calls ^ World 
Patriot/ Curtis W. Reese spea^ of world 
patriotism as follows in The Christian Register 
(October 10, 1935): 

Today among enlightened leaders there is a Vide* 
spread movement in the direction of a more generous 
patriotism, in which movement Jane Addams was a 
pioneer. In both national and international politics this 
issue is now the dividing line between men and policies* 
The basic question is~^all the nations remain armed 
camps, each seeking to outdo the other, or shall they be 
woven into a brotherhood of the world where each will 
seek the good of all? The answer depends very largely 
upon whether the educators of the world allow themadves 
to become the tools of narrow-minded rulers or whether 
they maintain their independence. The best time to build 
mind patterns on a world scale is while the mind is 
young. In Hull House, children come in contact with 
the children of other racial and national groups. There 
they learn that no race or nation has a comer on values. 
There friendships are formed that encircle the globe. 
Some day this attitude will be taken over by the school 
system, the textbooks of the schools will be re-written, 
so that children will be taught to honor and glorify 
men of toil and industry and art and science, rather than 
the men of war. Every pedagogical principle known idll 
be applied by the most able men and women to the 
elimination of action patterns that lead to war and 
toward action patterns that lead to peace. This will be 
no easy task. The road is long and difficult. Old ideas 
die hard. Hate and prejudice have on iron grip. 
Suspicion is well entrenched. Vested interests fear 
innovations. Insidious foes constantly attack acadmeic 
freedom. These difficulties can be overcome only by 
educators who regard freedom as a sacred right, and 
resolve to defend it at all costs. 

A second important step in the development of world 
patriotism is the fostering of all sorts of international 
organizations, — scientific, humanitarian, governmental; 
and in this Miss Addams was ever active. Every organi- 
zation whose membership crosses a national boundary 
line has in it possibilities beyond its definite purpose. 
International federation of cluLs, of educational associa- 
tions, of fraternal movements, of religious fellowship, are 
all units of a new world order. They should definitely 
plan their programs so as to integrate differences and 
create world sentiment. 

The integration of differences is especially important, 
for we are coining to understand that a world order 
cannot be constructed of likenesses alone, but that 
^fferences also must be builded into the structure. We 
casnot create world patriotism by ignoring differences, 
much less by scoring them. Back of all effective efforts 
to build a world patriotism must be not only the dynamic 
and creative but also the tolerant and receptive mind. 
The lowliest tribes have native virtues that are needed 
by the most cultured civilizations. Exchange of values 
is as essential to world life as is the creation of values. 
Every culture must have equal opportunities to develop 
the ^st that is in it, and to make its special contribution 
to the culture of the worid. 
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Toward Understanding India 

Professor George P. Conger, the American 
author of The World of Epitomizations: A 
Study of the Philosophy of the Sciences, who 
last year spent a few months in India, studying 
the philosophies and religions of the country, 
sets down, in an interesting article in The Aryan 
Path on Toward Understanding India, a few 
points which seem to him to mark the way of 
understanding: 

The first point is geographical. In this respect, 
India is, in rather striking fashion, comparable to 
Europe. If we take Asia and Europe together as the 
continent of Eurasia, Europe is a peninsula at its western 
end, and India is a peninsula at its southern end. Each 
peninsula is a subcontinent, with a mixture of races, 
languages, governments, and religions. Each peninsula 
has records and remains of ancient cultures, among them 
in each case one culture which extended over the boundary 
lines of many present-day divisions and is still widely 
infliif^ntJal. The influence of that which we may caU 
Sanskrit culture in India is certainly comparable with 
that of its cognate Latin, or Greek and Latin, culture in 
Europe; it would be a profound and richly rewarding 
study to pursue this comparison in detail. Each of the 
two peninsulas affords a home to more than one of the 
world’s principal religions, although the Muslims in 
Europe are less important in their peninsula than are the 
Indian Muslims in theirs. Consciousness of racial and 
political unity and community, if not actually further 
advanced in India than in Europe, is at any rate a more 
living ideal. 

My second point concerns morals and social con- 
ditions. If we of America would understand India, we 
need to remind ourselves pointedly of the obvious fact 
that every social system has its evils as well as its 
excellences. It scarcely befit.s an American to expose or 
deplore the evils of India, unless he thinks also of 
gangland in Chicago, the divorce meny-go round at Reno, 
the false glamour of Hollywood, the long story of 
injustice to the Negro, and the growing bitterness of 
American economic conflicts. A just comparison of evils 
of India and America is hindered by a characteristic 
almost ingrained in each of the two peoples. The Indian, 
coming from the East, is naturally sensitive to the finer 
things of life, and sensitive to any failure to achieve 
them and to any criticism because of such failure. 
the other hand, the American, coming from the West, is 
temperamentally less sensitive, and has often been reared 
to regard the essential soundness, and even the 
superiority, of his own civilization as beyond aiiestion. 
Each man in this respect needs to meet the other halfway. 

If we of America would understand India, we must 
get rid not merely of the notion — this is not so difficult — 
but also of any lingering attitudes which here and there 
acepmpony the notion— that differences of skin pigmenta- 
tion give any man cultural or spiritual prestige as 
compared with any other man. 


If we of America woifld understand India, wc must 
get away from missionary situations and missionary 
problems. This is not denying that if we wish to help 
India, the missionary point of view may be valuable; 
still less is it denying that there are in India many 
missionaries who understand Indian life with real insight 
and appreciation. With all this granted, I think it is 
of primary imporrance that if we wish to understand 
India, we shodld learn about it from the Indians 
them .selves. 

I doubt if “the man in the street ” in India is any 
more religions, or any better example of his religion, 
than is the man in the street in America. 

Finally, if we would understand India, we must think 
of India as increasingly helping herself out of her own 
difficulties. Notable achievements are beginning to show 
—witness the brilliant administration of affairs in some 
of the native states, the developing solidarity and sense 
of brotherhood within, if not as yet altogether between, 
various communal groups, and the work of the beloved 
Gandhiji in the villages. Everyone sees that there are 
still formidable obstacles. We of America cannot yet 
see how India can help herself effectively so long as the 
caste system is allowed to stifle ability or cramp a person’s 
choice of occupation, nor how agriculture can hope to 
prosper without sterner measures against animal pests. 
But the heartening fact in the whole situation is the 
number of Indians who, in their own ways if not in ours, 
are devoting themselves with utter consecration to the 
problems of their people. 


The Pioneer of Indian Folk-Lore 

Freda M. Bedi writes in Contemporary 
India: y 

Love for one’s country is not only expressed in 
political activity, or in more obvious forms of social 
service. Anything that demands one’s whole life in the 
service of some form of national renaissance is of great 
value- of inestimable value — in the rebirth of a country. 
Prof. Devendra Satyartbi has, since 1925, devoted his 
whole life and small personal resources to the single- 
minded ideal of collecting for India in some organised 
and permanent form the rich treasures of her folk-lore 
from their hiding-places in the villages. He has listened 
to the people of India saying their immemorial songs, and 
has written them down, and translated them from their 
original dialects into both English and Hindi, so that 
all India will be able to share their unspoiled beauty. 
He has gone into the villages of Bengal, into the mountains 
of the iProntier, to Gujrat, to the mines of culture in 
the United Provinces, to the lonely shepherds of Kashmir 
— ^no comer of India has failed to contribute to his 
unique collection, and it grows more varied and represen- 
tative every month. 

The very soul of a people bubbles foj^ in its 
indigenous songs and dances — those marks of joy in life 
and village festivity that are as old as the festivals 
themselves. Its heart pulses in the beat of the music 
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and speaks in the simplicity of the words. The elemental 
sorrows and happinesses of the people’s lives, their love 
for home, for nature, the infinite compassion of those 
who live near the earth for wild animals, their belief in 
the understanding and pity of the gods— all are mirrored 
jii their spontaneous expressions of song and dance. 
[May Shankar has made the old and golden world of 
ancient Hindustan live again in his dances, till the crust 
of the seven worlds echoes with the beat of his dancing 
feet. He has reproduced the peasant dances of Mattra 
on every stage of the world, and made the postures of 
I lie figures Jn the Ajanta Caves live again on the soil 
of Modern India. Devendra Satyarthi is doing the same 
work in the sphere of music, lest the turmoil of change 
and the invasion of the machine, we lose sight of the 
h ..ources of our being and our inspiration — the black and 
fertile soil of the plains and the mountain heights of 
Fndia. His message is one for every lover of India, and 
il may be that like another messanger of national rebirth, 
he will follow in the footsteps of Uday Shankar as a 
great ambassador of Indian revival and culture to the 
Western world. 

The result of Devendra Satyarthi’s collection will be 
published in the near future from Calcutta. The exact 
lime depends on the co-operation of patrons. There must 
he many lovers of music and India who will be glad to 
contribute however little for the publication of a work 
of such outstanding value, and in some way associate 
themselves with it. Prof. Satyarthi needs their help, in 
money, in encouragement, and in new followers of the 
path he is taking with so much enterprise and courage. 
A special presentation copy fnscribed with the names of 
patrons will be given to all who show that they have 
the cause of the people of India and their heritage at 
heart. The address is The All-Tndia Folk-lore Mission, 
Rhadour, Patiala State. 


The Hindu Tradition in Maratha Politics 


of the Hindu spirit against fmign dofa^tiob nH 
expression in Skabdagupu’s expuhion 'ijlf'', iha 
(c 455 A.C.)— furnishing there^ anotht^' precedent to 
Shivaji’s triumphant service to Hindu culture. Historic 
cally, however, it is the South-Indian exploits of the 
Yadavas and of the Vijayanagara Raja that in point of 
time as well as region served to inspire Shivaji with 
direct examples. 

Shivaji was a nationalist in culture. ^Back to 
Hindu tradition’’ may be said to have been his war<ci^. 
It is the language of the Manu Samhita and the NiU 
Sastras that was on his lips on the most important 
problems of life 

It is us an apostle and embodiment of Hindu4 
Swarajya (Hindu independence) and Dkarmarajya 
(kingdom of Dharma), i.e., Law, Duty and Justice as 
conceived in the Niti Sastras that he wanted to hold forth. 

There are other items in the Maratha mUiea which 
point likewise to the strength of the Hindu tradition. It 
is out of tailors, carpenters, potters, gardeners, shopkeepers, 
barbers and even untouchable mahars that the Maratha 
saints and prophets of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries arose. 

The rise of the lower tribes into the higher orders 
of the Hindu society has been an eternal fact of Indian 
culture-history since the earliest epochs 

Shivaji the Bhonsle himself is alleged to^ have 
belonged to a low caste (cultivator) . And prior to 
coronation he had to be dubbed a Kshatriya. Not only 
Shivaji but all his successors down to the last Peshwa 
had to recruit the army from the lower tribes or castes. 
Husbandmen, carpenters, shopkeepers, men of mean birth 
always constituted the backbone of the Maratha army, as 
says the Tarikh-Ulhrahim towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

In the matter of organizing his army from among the 
lower orders Shivaji was but following in the wake of 
the Hindu generals and statesmen of yore. He followed 
the Hindu tradition in other ways loo. 


In showing that Shivaji's emergence into 
power during the epoch of the Hindu Renais- 
sance in Southern India is not an accident of 
history, but is in keeping with the Hindu 
tradition and ideA of non-submissiun to foreign 
domination, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar observes 
in The Hindustan Review: 

The TVIaralha positivism such as in politics that look 
shape in the Dharmarajya of Shivaji is not an isolated 
phenomenon in the Hindu culture of Southern India 
or of the Deccan. Among the formative forces of 
Shivaji’s Hindwi Swarajya are to be detected from his> 
mother’s side the memories of the war of self-defence 
against the Moslems conducted by the Yadavas of 
Devagiri (c 1200-1318). And on account, again, of his 
father’s experiences in the Vijayanagara Empire 
(1346-1646) which successfully upheld Hindu liberty for 
several centuries, although with vicissitudes of fortune, 
the ideas of Hindu statehood were imbibed by Shivaji 
as a matter of course. Shivaji can thus be regarded 
but a continuator, under Moghul conditions, of the 
traditional Hindu spirit, the dharma^ which is obstinate 
enough not to submit to foreign forces. In Shivaji’s 
ambitions, exploits and achievements are further to be 
seen the embodiments of the same parakrama (prowess) 
and digvijigisa (conquest of the quarters) which enabled 
Chandragupta Maurya to emancipate the north-western 
■frontiers of India from the Hellenistic Seleukol (c 305 
In sabetequent rimes the same assertion 


Message of Rabindranath 

The Visva-Bharati News of November 
appears with this message of Rabindranath 

on its front page: 

There are sufferings about which the question comes 
to our mind whether we deserve them. We must frankly 
acknowledge that explanations are not offered to us. 
As it does not help us in the least to complain let us 
rather be worthy of the challenge thrown to us by them. 
That we have been wounded is a fact which cannot 
be ignored, but that we have been brave is a truth of 
the highest importance. For the former belongs to the 
outer world of cause and effect, while the latter belongs 
to the world of spirit. 

A School of Mankind 

The same paper contains an article from 
the pen of the former director of the 
Odenwaldschule of Germany, Paul Geheeb, who 
discusses the century-old idea of A School of 
Mankind. In dealing with the question of the 
relation of the individual and the nation to 
mankind he says: 

One ideal remains fixed before our eyes : that of 
rhe economic and cultural c^peration of mankind ^und 
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together in one brotherhood. Such a microcosm should 
be mirrored in its essential features in the microcosm of 
the school community. 

In considering all human and cultural evolution we 
must start with the individual. Human growth is first 
of all a completely individual matter. Pindar’s saying 
** Become what thou art!” expresses the final aim of 
all human development. Goethe formulated the same 
ideal in the verses : 

'’Gleich sei Keiner dem andern; doch gleich sei 
jedcr dem Hochsten. 

Wic das zu machen? £s sei jeder vollendet in 
sich.” 

(Let none be like another; yet each be like the 
Highest. 

How can that be? Let each be perfectly himself.) 

Thus, too, the development of mankind is primarily 
a matter of individual peoples, individual nations. Each 
of us is first of all a Swiss, or a German, or a Frenchman, 
and develops as such. All education is conditioned by 
nationality, is dependant upon the geography, economics 
and political form of the particular nation. Every civilised 
state requires universal education to protect the child 
from abuse by the family or by society, and to assure 
to the individual free development and education, thus 
treating the individual as an end in himself. Happy the 
nation whose leaders wisely confine themselves to this 
tas^ and allow full freedom to the individual for cultural 
development, following the conception outlined by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt in his early work entitled, 
**Ideen zu einem Versuch, die Grenzen, der Wirksamkeit 
des Staates zu gestimmen.” (An Essay on the Limits of 
State Activity). 

National education is inevitable in so far as every 
child grows up surrounded by the scenery and culture of 
his country, the unifying element of which is both 
historically and organicaUy the mother-tongue. 


Passive Resistance— Old and New 

Passive resistance, Satyagraha and soul- 
force are treated in India as new effective 
weapons forged by the hand of Mahatma Gandhi 
to cope with British imperialism. According 
to Sir Hari Singh Gour they are neither new 
nor effective: Christianity and the great Chinese 
wall are the outcrop of human devices to thwart 
the impact of direct force by, what is now 
called, passive resistance. It appeals to people 
enured to quietism. The defensive armour of 
passive resistance has not enabled Hinduism to 
meet successfully the attack of proselytizing 
religions, such as the Islam and other aggres- 
sive creeds, for today seventy-six millions have 
already left its fold. Sir Hari Singh concludes 
the article on passive resistance — old and new, 
in the Calcutta Review with the following 
remarks: 

The Mongols (called the Moguls) came burning 
their pre-lslamic Buddhism in the fiery zeal of Islam 
which as a new religion was naturally anxious to make 
itself a world religion by force or persuasion, and of the 
two methods it found force more effective. The early 
Qiristian fathers found the same method as yielding more 
converts, and the two religions, then made a serried attadc 
upon the two essentially Aryah religions, Buddhism and 


Hindniaait ibiving the former back froin the ramparts of 
Rome to within the ^eat wall of the East, and the latter 
by the mass conversion of Persia, Afghanistan and the 
whole of Central Asia; and later on it reaped a still 
richer harvest by the conversion of 70 mOlions of Hindus 
who became Moslems not only to escape the hell*fire of 
the next world, but also that of the Mogul fanatics who 
had outlawed Hinduism, destroyed and despoiled their 
temples and sacred shrines and placed a price upon their'’ 
infidel heads. 

Hinduism never fac^d this new menace .to its con- 
science except by the self-same device of passive 
resistance. There would ^e something ludicrous, were it. 
not pathetic that the Hindu sages should have rested 
content with mumbling the old childish adages of servile 
impotency and done nothing to awaken in the minds of 
the people the virile instinct of self-preservation, not to * 
speak of self-advancement. All the idolas of our meta- 
physics are nothing but naked dogmas in dissonance with 
the proved facts of science. The doctrine of predesti- 
nation and Karma has been blown to the winds with the 
fundamentalists since the theory of Evolution became 
established. It was at all times an illogical and a 
depressing doctrine, and what havoc it has not played 
with its unsuspecting votaries! 

What India now wants is a more manly philosophy 
and a more practical outlook. We can no longer feed 
upon the dry leaves of old tradition. We should no longer 
accept the old because it is old, but stretch it out on 
the dissecting table of reason. There should be no tender 
regard for ancient authority which has painted all our ' 
history so red with our ow^ blood. What India wants 
is a Renaissance, which must accompany a revolt against 
traditional beliefs and traditional credulity. What India 
needs is an intellectual iconoclasm, a merciless Mahmud 
who will destroy not the stone idols of our faith but the 
still more sinistrous idolas of our superstition. 


Meaning of Non-Violence 

The following is the abridgement of an 
article reproduced by Ahimsa from the Harijan, 
which contains the advice giyen by Mahatma 
Gandhi to the Hindu inhabitants of a village 
in Andhradesa, where wanton acts of aggression 
were committed by the Muslims of the village 
supported by outsiders: 

The Hindu inhabitants were described as helpless 
and panic-stricken. They knew nothing of non-violence. 
The writer wanted to know what the villagers so situated 
were to do in the face of daily increasing violence on ^ 
the part of the Muslims of the village supported by 
others coming from other villages. 

Non-violence cannot be taught to a person who fears- 
to die and has no power of resistance. A helpless mouse 
is not non-violent because ho is always eaten by pussy. 
He would gladly eat the murderess if he could, but he 
ever tries to flee from her. We do not call him a coward, 
because he is made by nature to behave no better than 
he does. But a man who, when faced by danger, behaves- 
like a mouse, is rightly called a coward. He harbours 
violence and hatred in his heart and would kill his 
enemy if he could without being hurt himself. He is 
stranger to non-violence. All sermonizing on it will be 
lost on him. Bravery is foreign to his nature. Before 
he can understand non-violence he has to be taught to 
stand kis ground and even suffer death in the attempt) 
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f to defend ‘hlfflMlf againet the aggressor who bids fair 
to overwhelm him. To do otherwise Would be to confirm 
his cowardice and take him further away from non* 
violence. 'Whilst I may not actually help anyone to 
retaUate, 1 must not let a coward seek f^eltcr l^hind 
non-violence m called. Not knowing the stuff of which 
non-violence is made many have honestly believed that 
running away from danger every time was a virtue 
compared to offering resistance especially when it is 
fraught with danger to one’s life. As a teacher of non- 
violence I must, so far as it is possible for me, guard 
against such an unmanly belief. 

Non-violence is the greatest force at the disposal of 
lUankind. It is mightier than the mightiest weapon of 
destruction devised by the ingenuity of man. 

But I see quite clearly that this truth about non- 
violence cannot be delivered to the helpless. They must 
be taught to defend themselves. 

Resistance in self-defence is allowed in law. Self- 
defence, then, is the only honourable course where there 
is unreadiness for self-immolation, 

**And in future, if and when such incidents happen, 
they must be prepared to defend themselves. It is better 
if they can manfully stand persecution and allow them- 
selves to be robbed, instead of hitting in defence of their 
persons or property. That would indeed be their crown- 
ing triumph. But such forbearance can only be exercised 
out of strength and not out of weakness. Till that power 
js acquired, they must be prepared to resist the wrong- 
doer by force. The citizen will most decidedly use force 
in order to defend the honour of his women. The 
doctrine of non-violence is not for the weak and the 
cowardly; it is meant for the brave and the strong.” 


RemiiuBcencea of Swami Vivekananda 

Prabuddha Bharat publishes some hitherto 
unpublished reminiscences of Swami Viveka- 
nanda by the late Sister Nivedita. An idea of 
the Swami ’s attitude towards non-resistance 
may be formed from the following extract; 

This morning theb lesson on the Gita was grand. It 
began with a long talk on the fact that the highest ideals 
are not for all. Non-resistance is not for the man who 
thinks the replacing of the maggot in the wound, by the 
leprous aaint, with “Eat, Brother!” disgusting and 
horrible. Non-resistance is practised by a mother’s love 
towards an angry child. It is travesty in the mouth of a 
coward, or in the face of a lion. 

Let us be true. Nine-tenths of our life’s energy is 
spent in trying to make people think us that which we 
are not. That energy would be more rightly spent in 
becoming that which we would like to be. And so it 
went — beginning with the salutation to an Incarnation : 

Salutation to thee — ^thc Guru of the universe, 

Whose footstool is worshipped by the gods. 

Thou one unbroken Soul, 

Physician of the world’s diseases. 

Guru of even the gods, 

To thee our salutation. 

Thee we salute. Thee we salute. Thee we salute. 

m the Indian tones*-by Swami himself. 

There was an implication throughout the talk that 
Christ and Buddha were inferior to Krislina — in the grasp 
of problems — inasmuch as they preached the highest ethics 
as a world-path, whereas Krishna saw the right of the 
whole-^n all its part9-*to its own differing ideals. But 



perhaps no one not familiar with his thought would hglw 
realized that this lay behind his exclamation, 

Sermon on the Mount has only become another bondage 
for the soul of man! ” 

All through his lectures now, he shows this desire to 
understand life as it is, and to iwmpathize with it. He 
takes less of the “Not this, not this” attitude and more 
of the “ Here comes and now follows ” sort of tone. But I 
fear that people find him even more out of touch at a first 
hearing than ever used to be the case.— -iVem York^ 1900. 


The Utility of a Library 

Rabindranath Tagore, in estimating the 
usefulness of a library, condemns, in the Indian 
Library Journal^ the passion for accumulation 
of books. He says: 

That library alone can be called hospitable which 
shows an eagerness to invite readers to the feast at its 
disposal, — it is such hospitality that makes a library big, 
not its size. That the readers make the library, is not 
the whole truth; the library likewise makes the readers. 

If this truth is kept in view, we at once realise what 
a great function is that of the librarian. His duty does 
not end with the acquisition, classification and care-taking 
of the volumes in his charge; in other words, multiplica- 
tion and division do not constitute the main aspect of Ms 
duty; he must have a proper understanding of his books 
as well. If a library is too big, it becomes practically 
impossible for the librarian adequately to acquire such 
true understanding. That is why I feel that the 4>ig 
library can but function as a store-house, and only the 
small one serve as a refectory which can furnish the 
wherewithal for daily sustenance and enjoyment. 

My idea of a small library is one that keeps books 
on every subject, but only select books, not one of which 
is there only as an offering of worship to Number, but 
each one of which stands on its own merits; where the 
librarian is a tnie devotee, devoid of ulterior seeking, free 
from pride in the mere laoding of shelves, capable of 
discriminate rejection. A library which makes just enough 
provision that can be placed before its guests for their 
delectation, with a librarian who has the qualities of a 
host, not a store-keeper. 


Guru Nanak 

Nearly four hundred years ago, on the 
10th of November, 1538, at the age of sixty- 
nine, passed away Guru Nanak, the great founder 
of the Sikh Religion. Sadhana in an article on 
the Guru, describes his last days: 

During his last days Nanak discarded the habits 
and garb of the fakir and settled with his family at 
Kharatpur. Nanak continued to preach his new faith by 
precept and practice, attracting a large number of 
followers. Out of the offerings made to him by his 
disciples, he built alms-houses and gave charities. He 
was humble to the core and did not arrogate to himsell 
any greatness or power but said that he was sinful and 
mortd like others. He taught that God was all in all 
and reliance on Him was the “ one thing needful.” 
“ Think, pray and praise Him always,” was his exhortation 
to idl. 

Nanak made the unity of the Supreme Spirit the 
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ba&is of his doctrine and his teaching was **God is one, 
He is the God, not of the Hindu, not of the Mussalman, 
not of the Christian, hut of mankind. Under whatever 
name He is worsfiipped— Jehovah, Allah or Ram—He is 
the One, Invisible, Eternal, Uncreated.” According to 
him knowledge of God is the most important of all 
knowledge, which all have a right to seek for themselves 
and worship of God is a service, in which every man has 
a right to participate. It is a duty which cannot be 
performed by one man on behalf of another but a personal 
one, which must be done in truth and devotion, needing 
neither incense, nor burnt offerings, nor sacrifice. He 
gave a very high place to morality in his teachings and 
the exalted moral code that is to be found in the Granth 
Saheb is rarely found elsewhere. Purity of life is said 
to be the highest object of human endeavour and that 
nothing which' man can attain is more acceptable to 
God. . ^ 

He enjoined on all a righteous life, characterised by 
brotherly love and hospitality, abjuring all superstitions 
and fear. 

The Englishman at Home 

In The Young Builder Shriman Narayan 
Agarwal gives the following description of the 
Englishman at home: 

Except the high-class papers like the Times^ or 
Manchester Guardian^ all the rest are full of nothing 
but murder-trials, divorce-cases and thrilling events, 
especially in the world of sports. There is hardly any 
mention of the Parliamentary proceedings in the popular 
dailies; frequent articles on serious subjects are bound 
to reduce their sale. The proceedings of the India Bill 
in both the Houses of Parliament were given no pro- 
minence at all, and the general public is absolutely 
ignorant of the details of the new India Act. They never 
care to know the true facts about India; their only 
sources of information are some films like “The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer” or “The Clive of India,” which give 
the worst possible impressions of our country. To the 
mind of an average Englishman India is a hot and un- 
civilized country with black, ugly, uneducated and dull 
people; and full of wild beasts and snakes. It is difficult 
for them to believe that we can also speak and write 
English; and that there are Indians who are as fair and 
handsome, as they think themselves to be. 

I have great admiration for the Englishman’s smart- 
ness and ihe capacity to keep his house in order. It 
is almost impossible to find a house which does not 
possess a small, but well-kept, garden. In the houses, 
everything is neat and clean, arranged in proper ordcr. 
But the people are very backward in personal hygiene. 
They do not wash their mouth after meals, and very 
few care to clean their teeth. Their system of lavatory 
and bath is most defective. Very few Englishmen feel 
the necessity of taking bath more than once a week ev^ 
during summer, which can be sometimes very hot, inde^. 

Nobody can fail to mark the democratic spirit of the 
people. Even the ordinary labourer and the newspaper- 
seller is conscious of his political rights and shorws no 
inferiority complex before officers, who arc imbued with 
the true spirit of public service. The London police, 
especially* is very efficient and helpful. Unlike the Inman 
policeman, the London policeman is very well familiar 
with all the roads and localities, and can give all kinds 
of information about shops, hotels and transport service. 

The intense loyalty and love for the Royalty among 
these democratic people sounds, at first, like a paradox. 


The Jubliee celebrations were most remarkable .for thc^ 
love of the people for the King, the Queen, and the 
Royal Family. This strange paradox is solved when it 
is realised that the King is regarded not as ’the first 
official of the Nation,’ but as the head of the bi^;. 
National family. 

England ia legitimately proud of its countryside. 
Thanks to the enclosure movement in the past, the rural 
landscapes are very preity indeed. The countryside looks 
like a well laid-out garden, and the undulating grouiui 
adds to its charm. Th# whole country is equipped with 
nice roads, and there ^ hardly any village which docs 
not have a regular birs-route near it. In the villages, 
the houses are built apart from each other and are not 
crowded together like those in India. 

A Diploma in Journali§m 

The Educational Review of Madras has the 
following note on a diploma in journalism: 

The recommendations of the Committee appointed by 
the Syndicate of the Madras University to lay down 
courses in journalism seem to be generally quite sound. 
The entrance qualification^ have been fixed at the B.A. 
degree with groups of subjects suitable for journalistic 
work, though we are not sure if science men also should 
not have a chance, particularly in these days of increased 
scientific activities and the need for well-informed writer® 
on scientific subjects even in ordinary newspapers and 
magazines. The Commit lee recommends that the course ' 
in journalism should extend over only one year, though 
we are not sure if two years would not be more suitable. 

It ia also recommended that candidates should learn 
shorthand and type- writing, as it is difficult for any 
journalist to make headway at least in the earlier stages 
without these qualifications. The following subjects arc 
intended to be taught in a compulsory way : (!) Indian 
constitutional law; (2) legal studies and (J) composition, 
precis-writing, news editing, including reporting, editorial 
and column writing, reporting of speeches, proceedings ol 
meetings, conferences and the legislature, interviewing, 
reporting of sporting events, radio and film news analys- 
ing. It is also recommended that not less than two of the 
following subjects should be studied as optional subjects : 
(0 the constitutional law of England and the British 
Dominions, {ii) modern political constitutions; (Hi) puhlir 
administration; {iv) public finance; (v) international 
trade and tariffs; (vi) hanking and exchange, {vi) rural 
economics and co-operation; {vii) civics and celf-govern- 
ment. It seems to us that Foreign Affairs might very 
well form a separate subject though it is included partly 
in the study of foreign constitutions. It is surprising 
that the Committee should not have thought of insisting 
on a knowledge of one of the Indian vernaculars m ^ 
connection with the course. There is increasing scope in 
India for development in vernacular journalism and it is 
obviously an advantage for a journalist to know at least 
the modem Indian language with which his neighbourhood 
is concerned. It is also desirable that the English 
journalist should be familiar with what is being written 
in the vernacular press. Otherwise, he cannot have his 
pulse on the real public opinion in the country. Th ' 
students will be expected to work in a newspaper offite 
and acquire practical experience. If these recommenda- 
tions, with the modifications we have suggested, arr 
accepted at an early date and the University is able 
make arrangements for carrying on the vtork efficietitly. 
the Madras University will have accomplished a valuabh' 
educational reform, in advance of all other Univeraitie^ 
in India. 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 
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Psychology and Medicine 

In an article on Psyehology and Medicine 
m the Journal of the Indian Medical Assoda- 
lion, Major T. H. Thomas makes this interest- 
ing observation: 

Througlioiii the history of medicine there have bem 
-ome doctors who have shown the light kind of appeal 
10 the minds of their patients and who have been d«*s. 

■ libed as having a goo<| bed-side manner. On the otlnr 
hand, them have always lieen others who liave entirely 
failed to gain tin- eonfidcnee of tln‘ir jiatienfs. One might 
almost say that to the one type, niedieiiv" is a vocation, 
10 the other, a men' mean^ of livelihood. 

To a e'eitain extent, the true physieian is born, not 
inaele, some doctors st'cm natorallv to gain the r<»ireet 
riii'he in the minds of their ])alients and horn the vei7 
outset of lh.il eateeis are able to show that sympathy 
which makes the true appeal. 

It may be said that on the whole the doctor with 
(he greatei knowleilge and skill, ami the gnater capacity 
lor applying it is naturally nmre capable of iiispijjng 
(onfidencc in the minds of his patimils than bis ptofes- 
sional brother of less r attainments This may <‘eilainlv 
be true to some extent, but iheie is no doubt that some 
men who are end(»w(Ml w ith f xcellent medical and surgical 
knowledge and practical '^kill aie completely lacking in 
that tact which makes vo much difTerer.ci* to the welfare 
of their patients 

ll is within comparatively leceiit years that medical 
men as a whole are beginning to realise that their 
patients' progress di'pends not merely upon the irealmenl 
they receive but also upon what they are told, and what 
they are led to believe about themselves. 


Man aiul the Univerne 

Df. Dhircndra X. Uoy of Hkj University 
of the Pliilif)! tines conrlucles an article on man 
and the universe in The Orient (long with the 
followitig remarks: 

At any rate, it i.* now very clear that oui planet does 
not hold an exalted position in the grand scheme of the 
universe. Compared with the vast outside it stands like 
a simple grain of matter. 

And’how does man stand in this womlerfiil scheme? 
Is he not just a “ suhatomii' erealun' ” on this grain of 
matter? 

Blit that nee<l not he a depiessjng fai'l for man. I he 
comparative insignificance in his outward cosmic e\is(<*noe 
does not minimise liis essential greatness IFc loses the 
real joy of his gnatness in his self-coiiseious egiitisin. 
or a.s soon as he builds up his own world centering 
around him. His git'alness lies in his ability to transeeiid 
liis narrow self and catch a glimpse of the infinite in all 
his .surroundings. Me is apparently surrounded by finite 
objects ami if he cannot see anything more in them it 
is because his own egotism obsirnels his vision and sets 
limitation to all perceived objects. That egotism vanishes 
in his unconscious meditation upon the finiles, and he 
begins to see the infinite unfolding itself in and through 
them. Take, for instance, just a little seed. Does it nil 


tell the story of the infinite in its own finite form? It 
can produce* a number of seeds each of which again can 
produce an equal number and so on and on until you 
ran .see that their numbers together may mount to any 
possible figure almost pointing to the infinite. That one 
little seed holds such possibility in it. Take agiiii a 
eosmie dust, •■ven an atom. Are we not told thit each 
ininule atom is a wondeifiil world in itself? Do we not 
know that eveiy bit of mieiocoain has all the realities 
of the gieai nidcroeosm? Tin* man who can realize this 
profoiimi truth has his own greatness which bears no 
comjiaiison. Is the “jiark smaller than the flame in any 
issential aspect? If not, man has no reason to be 
depresseil on aeiount of his place in this cosmic or.'ler. 


Civic Life 

Profpsstir iJiwaii (.'hand Slianua in an 
aiiirle in Tin Xew Onll on conslruptive citizen- 
."‘Itt]), e.'^tiiiiate^ the value of civic life: 

At tin* very out^'Cl it is iit'cded that a young man 
*^ 110111(1 tfnnk Inmsilf to In* an Indian (iisl and everything 
ekse altirwards. This js, however, something very 
diilieult to d<>. Imlia is ai present a pandemonium of 
cominiinul cries We aie alt Hindus or Mahomedans, 
Sikhs oi Par.sis, Brahmins or iion-Barhinins, but not 
Indians. It was a very bit lei reflection wliich a gentle- 
man, who was a mcmliei ol n loyal eunimission, made, 
when he said, ’ We have examined many wHnesses and 
they ai<* all I'llher Hindu or >lahoinedan, Christian or 
Bhuddhist, Sikh or l^ursi. it is a pity that we have-not 
come aeros*. any Indian so fai.' What he meant lo aay 
was that though Indians were eommiinally conscious, they 
weie not nationally consi mils. The y were sacrificing their 
national heritage lor a me^s of communal pottage. Thus 
every Jiiuiaii young man who has a desire lo serve his 
motherland has to affirm his faith everyday of his life 
111 his being an indiuri (ii*-t and last. If this is once 
grasped, evi'ivlhing ekse becomes easy. Co-operation then 
bt conn s a watch word and much waste of national effort 
IS l■bnlinaled, lor then we (oine to feel as the Romans 
lelt in days gom* by : 

** Then none iias for u party. 

Then all were for the StoU\ 

Then the fireat man helped the pour. 

And the poor man loved the great. 

Then lands were faith pot Honed, 

Then spoils nere faitly sold. 

The Homans were Hhe hi others. 

In the brave days of tdd.'* 

Bui It IS not only the .spirit of pulling together that 
IS neee‘'Sdry, we aUo need self-efToil. This will mean a 
faith in ourselves and not placing too much trust in 
other**. It is leally painful to see how much time young 
men waste in blaming nlfiers and espei'ially the Govern- 
ment for the -ad plight in wdiieh they find themselves. 
This dties not mean that the Government is not at all lo 
blame, but what is needeil is the girding up of oiir own 
loins. Only by doing so can we achieve real national 
greatness (or which all of us clamour so much. 





THE ALL-INDIA MUSIC CONFERENCE 

AND THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 
MUSIC CONFERENCE AND COMPETITIONS 


The seventh All-lndiu Music Gmference which 
terminated on October 30, was unanimously declared to 
he a grand success. Over a hundred and twenty-five 
musicians and about two hundred and thirty competitors 
took part in the Conference. Among the competitors, 
the following were declared to have obtained honours in 
the subjects noted against their names:-- 

1. Miss Shantana Bhultucharya . . Dancing. 

2. Miss Renuka Saha . . Sitar. 

3. Miss Shova Bhattacharya . . Du firing. 


4. Kumari Shova Ki^du . . Sitar. 

.5. Miss Sudha Mathiir .. Tabla. 

6. Miss Bivas Kumari Deb Biirman . . Vocal. 

7. Miss Hindu Basini Roy . . Harmonium. 

H. Mr. Debi Prasanno Ghosh .. Tabla. 

9. Mr. .Santosli Krishna Biswas . . Tabla. 

10. Mr. N. R. Bhattacharya . . Harmonium. 

The demonstrations by Musicians in 75 per cent 
eases were of the liighest order. All provinces in India 
Wf'iv represented and the musical treat provided for a 
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Dr. D. R. Bhattacharya, d.sc., 
Chairman, Reception Committee. 


week at Allahabad has iievei been surpassed before. The 
management was all that could be desired. 



Bhattacharya Family 
Winner of Championship Cup for 3 years 


There were 51 gold medals and 187 silver medals 
awarded by the public. 

1. The Championship cup has been awarded to 
Bhattacharya family (or obtaining the highest total of 
marks, /.e.. 88. Bhattacharya family stands 1st for three 
successive years and wins the cup outright. 

2. The Runners-up Cup goes to Sangit Kala Bhawan, 
CalciillH, which obtains 65 marks. 

3. The Third cup is awarded to Ciyan Vadan Kala 
Bhawan. Jubbnlpore, and Biswas Family (Bracketted 
Third ) . 

First pri^e is awarded to Prof. Girija Slfankar 
Chakravarty, his pupils having obtained the highest total 
of marks. 

Second prize is awarded to Prof. N. R. Joshi and 
Prof. Beni Prasad, wlio stand bracketted second. 



Musiciana 
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prize Winners (Girls) 



Prize Winners CBoys) 



tNDIAN WOMANHOOD 


7 <» 



Volunteers and Workers 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Comolata Dutt, has been appointed 
head of the Board of Studies in Music in the 



Mrs. Comolata Dutt 


Nagpur University. As a musician she has a 
style of her own in which she uses Indian 
mqas in their purity with the European method 
ol counter-point, which means playing one or 
more melodics against each other and yet 
keeping to the notes of the raga. Some of her 
European songs have been and are frequently 
broa<lcasted in Europe, and she has been asked 
to send h(‘r eonii)ositions to the B. B. C. so that 
i\ whole hour can be devoted to her works. 


Mrs. Mrinmoyek Roy has returned to 
India, after undergoing a course of Nursery 
School training in England and gaining first- 
liand knowledge of the working of different 
types of schools for the children in Scotland, 
Ireland, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and other places. 
She intend to open an infant and nursery school 
in memory of lier dead son, Jatindra Narayan. 
She holds her Kindergarten Teacher Certificate 
from the Maria Grey Training College of 
London. 


Mtss Sujata Ray, wsccured a first class first 
in English in the last M. A. Examination of 
the Calcutta University. 
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Mrs. Mrinnioyco Ro\ 


Miss Manjaki Das Gupta, daughter of 
Mr. D. N. Das Gupta, Professor of Chemistry, 
Maharaja’s College, Vizianagraiii, stood first 
amongst the successful girl students in the last 
Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta 
Uaiversity. She was bracketted with Miss 
lArati Sen in the list of successful ' candidates 
In the August issue of our Review, another 



Miss Sujata Ray 


•,name -was- inadvertently substituted for Miss a’egrettable as Miss MaHjari passed away on 
Das Gupta. The mistake is all the more 28th August last. 


NOTE ON LABOUR IN JAMSHEDPUR 

By J. L. KEENAN, 


General Manager, Tata Iron 

B efore I speak about labour in 
Jamshedpur, I think we should consider 
labour, in general, and in India, in 
particular, in this year 1935. 

We have alw^ays been too prone to sit 
back and feel contented. We have seen 
statistics showing that the labour in Jamshed- 
pur are higher paid than anywhere else in 
India and that our Welfare work, including 
Hospitals and other amenities far surpass that 
paid in any other part of India. As a general 
rule", W'e heave a sigh of relief and consider our- 
selves as having carried out, not only the 
Welfare work that we personally would like 
to see done, but we think that we are carrying 
out what that great Founder, J. N. Tata, 


& Steel WorLs, Jamshedpur. 

intended us to do. It is mv personal belief 
that we arc falling very far short, and I think 
in this note I will be able to prove that we an* 
not doing what he aimed at doing. 

In this connection, I would like to give ’ 
few facts compiled by the American Iron 
Steel Institute on January 30th of this year:- 

“ AMERICAN STEEL WORKERS BEST PAID IN 
WORLD. 

“The steel industry’s pay roll in this country la^ 
year totalled $457,842,517, according to a compik 
lion by the American Iron and Steel Institute, whl(' 
showed that an average of 409,349 persons wei' 
employed by the industry throughout the year. 

“At the same time the Institute made public « 
suiwey based on records of the department of laboi 
and the League of Nations which showed that mil 
employees of the steel Gompanie|p in this country 
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earned an average of 120 to 650 per cent more in 
hourly wages than Workers in foreign mills. 

“ American workers who are paid on an hourly 
piece work or tonnage basis earned an average 
of 64.7 cents an hour in November 1934, the latest 
month ior which such information is available,’* the 
Institute said, “This average hourly rate compares 
with the unweighted average of 20.6 cents in Belgium. 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, 
Italy, Japan and Sweden according to latest available 
figures. 

“The Japanese wage rate was 9.7 cents per hour 
and in India 8.6 cents per hour in 1933, Employees 
of Belgian mills averaged 17 cents per hour in 1933, 
while in Germany in 1934, the average hourly rale 
was 25.9 cents. French steel mills paid an average 
of 20 cents per hour in 1933. The 1933 average in 
Great Britain was 25.1, and in 1932 employees 
of Swcdi.sh mills averaged 29 cents per hour. In 
Czechoslovakia the hourly wage rales for 1934 
averaged 22.7 cents; Italian steel workers earned an 
average of 27 6 cent** per hour in 19.3.3. 

These figures speak for themselves. 

Some of your readers will remember the 
^reat C'arbjne wlio carried ten stone seven 
|)oiinds and won the ^Melbourne Cup some 
ji’ty-five years ap;o. Another horse, whose 
J^iiame 1 have forp;ottou, but who, I think, was 
was named Lkuit Artillkuy, ran second to 
him carrying seven stone seven pounds; and 
this horse came to India and won the Viceroy 
Pup two years in succession, and had no 
tiouble. lam si)eakinff on “Racing” only to 
diew you tiiat the difference between Tatas 
ill id liie gcnei'al run of labour in India is 
nothing to brag about. At the present time, 
IAtas. can consider themselves as Lioht 
Artillery, foremost in India,, but you will 
notice they are three stone* behind Carbine, 
iind Mr. .1. N. Tata never contemplated that 
Indians would require a handicap of three 
stones against outsiders. However, we arc 
Mttting down here; we think we are doing good 
\vork; we brag about our hospitals; we boast 
iibout our wages paid, but do we stoj) to think 
:iud make a comparison between India and 
^Luirope or America? I certainly can state that 

V 0 do not. 

When comparing the wages we pay now 

V ith the wages paid by other firms in India, 
' 0 are not living up to the principles set down 
l y our FOUNDER. We know that he studied 
the history of India, wt. know that he realised 
*ho poverty of India; we know that he decided 
'hat he would spend his life to raise India from 
die social status that he found it in when he 
vas born, and tried to bring that up to the 
tatiis of the West, and rightly so. He realised 
< hat India from the time of Manu waa con- 
"emtied to be a country of capitalists -and 

He decided that he would try io chfoige. 


the old order that had gone on for aome^ 
thousands of years. He BSLfiBVED in thb 
DiGNiTV OF LABOUR. He kncw that in 
India, before his time, the mere name of a 
laboiurer must be expressive of contempt, so 
that the labourer’s proper standing would be 
immediately known, and if you have any doubt 
about this, you have only to consult Manu, 
Chapter X, Section 120, in Jones’ VoL 3, page 
401, and again this law was pointed out by 
Mill in his History of Indian Vol: 1, page 196. 
We also know from reading the histories of 
India that a labourer was actually forbidden 
to accumulate wealth and though he was a 
slave, even if his master gave him freedom, he 
was still a slave; that great law-giver, 
Manu, stated: “ for a state which is natural 

TO HIM BY WHOM CAN HE BE DIVESTED ” — 

Institute of Manu, Chapter 8, Section 414, 
Works of Sir WilUatti Jones' Vol: 3, page 333. 

There is no instance on record of any 
tiopical country in which wealth having been* 
extensively accumulated, the labourer has 
escaped hih fate; no instance in which the heat 
of the climate has not caused an abundance 
of food and the abundance of food caused 
inequality wiiich made the rich man richer 
and the labourer poorer. 

India has its Ganges valley; the rains 
bring an abundance of water with resulting” 
cj*ops. India has its physical aspects of natlpre, 
its earthquakes and various other features 
which inspire superstition and fear in the 
minds of the populace. J. N. Tata decided 
that the installation of industrial units in this 
country would relieve the minds of Indians and 
give them an opportunity to advance. The 
Tata Iron & Steel Company Limited, 
Jamshedpur, the Empress Mills at Nagpur, and 
the Tata Hydro-Electric Company on the 
Bombay side arc the results of his dreams and 
energy. We have done a lot, but let us not 
compare the wages we pay our workmen with 
the wages that are paid to others nearby or 
afar off. We must compare the emoluments 
we pay our workmen with the wages that are 
paid in Europe. So much for that. 

II 

In thinking about labour today, in this 
year 1935, we must bear in mind two concrete 
facts: we have two kinds of labour; one. 
labour that works through “ necessity " 
and the other labour that works for “ pbo- 
GRESe. iThe sooner the countries of tiie 
World, not only India, but my own couritay, 
Anieripii^ :Bnft Europe, reali^ these fao^^ the 
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sooner .the earth shall slumber lapt in 
Universal Law,” 

Say what we may, the World has slipped 
back, and, in most of the countries, men are 
labourers of “ necessity.” 

In looking over labour of necessity, 
we can go back a few thousand years and 
find the Jewish race in their Bible in Genesis 
stating that (Ion commanded Adam to go out 
and work and earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow; that was the start of labour of 
NECESSITY. The world rolls on in the lathe 
of time and we find Homer describing Ullysis 
on the island of Ogygia, labouring and labour- 
ing for the same rea.son, the labour of 
NECESSITY. liater on, in the same book, we 
find Ullysis arriving in Ithaca, only to find his 
wife Penelope pursued by three hundred 
suiters; walking into the garden he finds 
his father, LaerU.‘s, tilling the soil. Why? 
LABOUR OF necessity. In olden times in 
Europe, we had only one form of Labour; 
LABOUR OF necessity; in olden times in 
India and up until the time of J. N. Tata, 
we had only one kind of labour in India; 
LABOUR OF NECESSITY. LABOUR OF NECESSITY 

seldom paid dividends. Men had to work 
by the sweat of their brow; it was necessary 
for them to work for the small wages given 
and they, in return, only gave the physical 
exertion required U) earn these wages. In 
cldcn times, they were satisfied. Even though 
they weie asked to build pyramids in 
Egypt on Starvation wages, they protended 
that they were satisfied. The day of labour 
of PROiiREss had not as yet arrived. 

Some seventy years B.C. there was born 
in Mantua the golden voiced Virgil. To 
my mind, he was noted for two things; one, he, 
predicted in his fourth Ecologue the coming of 
a BOY who would end the reign of Saturn. 
His prediction came true half a century later 
in Bethlehem. Again, lie devoted his time to 
writing liis Bucolics, in which he taught the 
husbandman how to increase his production 
per acre, so that tlie man’s labour would not 
only be a labour of xVecessity but, by 
following out his teachings, it would make 
his labour one of progress. He would not 
only be able to raise sufficient food to exist as 
Adam taught, but he would have a surplus 
which he could sell and purchase luxuries. For 
this surplus, he must be paid. He certainly 
would not exert tlie added fo produce this 
surplus unless he expected a return. The day 
of labour of progress was then advertised 
to the World. 

• Again, the world rolled on and times were 


not too good. The world forgot about Virgil 
Again, men ceased to labour for puogres.s 
and we have, as a result, the Dark Ages, anu 
no dividends arc being paid. 

We have to wait until the Thirteenth^ 
the greatest of centuries and the Four- 
teenth. until we find Europe overrun witf; 
wanderiiig Friars. They came to England 
and one of their freatest songs was, without 
doubt, the cause • of the French and the 
jU'esent Russian Revolution. They started to 
sing When Adam delved and Eve span, who 
then was the Gentleman.” The w'orkmen of 
England began to realise that when this song 
was heard, anything that Adam gained fron) 
delving or Eve won by spinning, belonged to 
Adam and Eve, and it was not necessary to pay 
any fifty per cent tax to the Lord or the 
Maliarajah. As a result of this song, we all 
know that Wat Tyler caused a rebellion in the 
month of May in the year 1381 and we can 
take this month and date as the real start of 

“ LABOUR of progress.” 

It was possible for men to go from seventy 
B.C. until Wat Tyler’s rebellion in 1381 
and forget labour of progress.” At the 

present time, in my opinion, due to economic 
factors, the entire labour of the steel world, 
with the exception of the labour of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Oimpany Limited, have 
forgottori (hat they are “ labour of pro- 
gress ” and they are labour of necessity.” 
The United States of .America is hunting 
and searching around for a method to end 
the depression. They have not found it yet, 
and what it took this little old World about 
1400 years to do, cannot bfe cured in a few 
moments. The labour must again be taught 
to be '' LABOUR OF PROGRESS.” There i? 
nobody in the United States of America today, 
in my opinion, at least in the ranks of labour 
who are attempting to get out of the category 
of LABOUR OF NECESSITY, and wc havc ai 
the head of the country a President, assisted 
by a group of asinine Professors, Instructors' 
ill Economics, who never knew what it was ic 
have a callus on the hands, attempting to tel; 
Mr. Roosevelt how to get out of his difficulties 
With LABOUR OF necessity ” you are born, 
you exist and you die. With laboul 
OF PROGRESS ” you are born, you buy luxuries, 
and pass on some of your earnings to you 
offspring. When labour works in this manner 
the country in which this labour works 
undergoes, what is commonly called, 

BOOM .When labour works the other way. 
papers, orators, writers and speakers talk ol 
a depression. There is no doubt that each and 





^every ■ow 'oi tifi. fealiso that' we have had a 
dept«8uon from 1928 until 1933 in India. The 
isame depression exists in other countries. The 
Tat% Iron & Steel Company, in my estimation, 
id the only Company , in the steel trade which 
lias advanced, and, as far as. making steel in 
India is concerned, that Company has ended 
the depression in that trade and I think that 
Company should be proud of this fact. 

If two men work for a rupee a day, and 
lx)th men do the same amount of work, and 
, only produce what they are paid for, a Com- 
ipany does not earn dividends. If, however, 
one of those men so works that he produces 
Rs. 2 a day, while the other man only produces 
Re. one, he will demand pay for that extra 
exertion, and rightly so. When we employ 
workmen who only work for “ nece.ssity/' 
wc can take it that we will never pay 
dividends: on the other hand, if wc employ 
workmen who are-, “ labouhehs of progress, ” 
you . can take it that the Tata Iron & Steel ■ 
Company will pay dividends. 

In 1929 and in 1930, our entire staff were 
labourers, of necessity. From 1931 our 
entire monthly staff, with the exception of a 
few whom you could count on the fingers of 
two hands, were “ labourers op progress.” 
The Steel Company earned dividends last 
year ■ and this Steel Company, rightly, paid 
their “ labourers of progress ” a reward 
for that extra effort which they had put 
forth. The labourers had given their all 
dming the lean years between 1931 and 1934 
and the Company rightly repaid them. Again, 
this year, with added incentive, partly due to 
tliat jiaymcnt, our men have so worked and 
have so carried on that this Company should 
be proud to realise that the return which the 
men- haye given, jilaces the Tata Iron A Steel 
Company as the Company which can shew 
the greatest percentage of returns in the Iron 
apd Steel Industry in the world today. This, 
I think, is something to be proud of. This is 
something, I think, the Founder would be 
proud of. You can take it that this hundred 
per cent body of workmen who are 
“ LABOURERS OP PROGRESS " must rcccivc duc 
consideration, and you can take it that these 
men deserve the same consideration which 
they received last year. They all feel that 
they are now sharing in the profits and this 
feeling must be encouraged. 

Ill 

I.h^ve al];e^dy written, a notp on an* ^ten- 
•sioii 'W- otfr®*H68pi^‘ ttf of our 

89-12 


nijured 'ineKL' After tttiling 
with Mr. Bhide, our tWti En^neier,‘ 
the expenditure will be four Ktid a baU 'Hddii;: 
I loiow that this expenditure will- be ^inpaj^eti- 
cally received, aim I suggest that wb'Hwo 
Wards in the proposal which I am ptlltii^ up, 
should be called the Sir Dobabji TiixA 'Wabo 
and the R. D. Tata ‘Ward. 

IV 

A Short time ago, I went on a trip to tbk 
Mines. We have saved a lot of money by 
letting out contracts on the tender system. In 
fact, the cost of raining ore at one of our Mines 
had dropped from annas fourteen to annas 
seven, but I might tell you that I have found 
out, on enquiry, that the average wages of 
labour at one of our Mines has drbpped to 
three-quarter of an anna per day. The' price 
of rice has dropped a good deal, I know. 
But at the same time I cannot say that 

THE WAGES THAT OUR CONTRACTORS ARE 'PAiiNG 
AT THE MINES IS ANY CREDIT TO THE TaTA 

Iron & Steel Company, and it is bioh 

TIME THAT WE TOOK SOME DRASTIC ACTION 
TO ENSURE TO THE WORKMEN A WAGE SUPPlCfENT 
TO KEEP THEIR BODIES AND SOULS TOGB44ISB. 

For the past three weeks, < Mrs. Keman 
has been impressing this fact on -^my 
mind, morning, noon and night. While 1 we 
were at one of the Mines, a ^rl, who was about 
eighteen years of age, carrying a baby in ’her 
arms, who could not be over two months, 
.slopped my wife's trolley. The girl’s breasts 
wore not only useless but they were sagging. 
Although my wife could not understand- the 
Kohl language, even an amateur cou|d gather 
that the woman was trying to show- that her 
child was starving, and, pointing to her belly, 
that she also was lacking in food, and illustrated 
the child’s condition by lifting one of her 
lircasts. Instead of the child being appeased, 
.although it appeared to be receiving milk, it 
kept on crying, which only emphasised, the fact 
that there was no milk in that breast. 

Wc can cut down our costs in the Works. 
Let us by all means not imitate Mr. Woolworth 
and have all our goods on display in 
JakIsmedpur, but let us also think of the 
aboriginals who live back on the hills, many of 
whom live on top of the ore properties which 
wc now own and whose ancestors have lived 
there for centuries. Let us realise this faot and 
ensure that -these workmen get a living wage. 
■Even H the cost of mining ore ,doe8 gjerubv'by a 
small amount, I think yoti’^cali t^SL'ijli'tBat'our 
Show Window will reduce our 'ooeui otbep 
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methedfr— but I certainly believe that we have 
no rijg^t to so curtail our cost of ore at the 
expense of these poor people. 

The labour employed by the Tata Iron & 
Steel Company are now “ labourebs of 
PBOGRBSS.” As such, they expect a return 
for their endeavours. Let us do nothing to 


attempt to drive these 19,750 laboturers in dfl 
works back into the cat^ory of • “ laboubisbi 
OF NBCBS 81 TV." We Only have to read ow 
Balance Sheets of the year 1934-35 when oui 
labourers were “labourers of progress ” an( 
compare that Balance Sheet with one q 
1930-31 and we have the answer. 


UNIVERSITY FOR ASSAM 

Bv ANILCHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 


T he inauguration of Provincial Autonomy 
seems likely to usher in a fresh period of 
disintegration in the history of this 
country. Whether there is any causal relation 
between the former and the latter, it is very 
difficult to ascertain; but the movement for the 
creation of new provinces and of new Univer- 
sities, and the cry for the reservation of every 
province for its ‘ natural-born ’ citizens, leave 
-no room for doubt that the unity which cen- 
. traUzed British administration and a new-born 
national consciousness gave to India is steadily 
giving place to the upstart creed of provincial 
nationalism. It is yet too early to pronounce 
upon the merits or demerits of this significant 
transformation in our outlook, but we cannot 
afford to allow it to go too far. 

The question of the establishment of a 
separate University for Assam has of late come 
into prominence. A few months ago Maulvi 
Munawar Ali gave notice of the introduction in 
the Assam Legislative Council of a Bill prepared 
by him called the Assam University Bill. Sir 
Michael Keane, the Governor of Assam, 

“took the reaponsibility of refusina sanction to the 
introduction of a private member’s bill which would 
impose so great a charge on the revenues of a 
province at the present moment bankrupt.”! 

But His Excellency felt that he owed, 

“it to the very considerable volume of public opinion 
that daily voices its deep interest in this question 
to initiate a proper enquiry into the various aspects 
of this difficult and controversial subject.’’2 

His Government has, therefore, appointed 
Mr. Cunningham, who has been serving for 

1. Sir Micheal Keane’s address to the Assam Legfs- 
latiw, Council on May 27, 193S. Amrita Bator Pomka, 
To# Edition, May 29, 193S. 

0pi eit. . 


M)mc years as the Director of Public Instruction 
in Assam, .as a special officer, 

“to make a survey of the possible alteratives wiili 
a brief note of the facts, historical and practical, 
underlying such alternatives and of the cost nf 
different 8chemee.”3 

In the meanwhile attention has bet 
focussed on the subject. We are told that, 

“ our Assamese brethren have carried on a vigorous 
agitation to impress upon the authorities the need 
of a separate University for Assam. Public meetings 
have also been held by them to press for the demand; 
articles have been contributed to newspapers with 
that end in view; and what is more, Assameta 
students in Calcutta and other places have gone til 
length of observing the Assam University Day. All 
this gives an idea of the warmth and zeal with which 
the Assamese have been trying to have a University 
of their own .”4 

On June 1, last the Assam Legislative 
Council passed a resolution recommending to 
the Government that a scheme for a University 
in Assam be immediately prepared and placed 
before the Council, the members of*the Trcfl- 
HUry Bench remaining neutral.5 

If, however, we enquire into “ the very con- 
siderable volume of public opinion that dailx 
voices its deep interest in this question,” 
find that the proposal is “ supported by the 
Assamese and opposed by the Bengali residents 
of the province, while the Hill tribes maintain 
an attitude of indifference.”# Maulvi Abdul 
Hamid, Education Minister of Assam, admitted 
in a speech in the Assam liegislative Council 
that “ a substantial body of opinion in the 

a. Op. cit, 

4. Editorial remarka in Amrita Bator Patrika, 

May 29, 1935. ' 

5. Amrita Bator Patrika, Town Edition, June 2,' 
1935.> 

•4, Op. eit^Jaae 25, 1935, ..Aftido by Mr,. 8. K. Pd 
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jffifia VaHey was against the proposed Univer- 
ity.”? Three Surma Valley members of the 
louncil . opposed the abovementioned resolution 
eking the Government to prepare a scheme for 
separate University, and two other members 
oiri the same Valley supported the resolution 
lit made it clear that they were against any 
Diversity for Assam.S As a matter of fact, 
the President of the Council remarked, 
[V'alleyism ” had unnecessarily been dragged 
to the question,# although the Governor had 
KMcstcd the members only a few days ago 
put aside Valley bickerin^.”iO 
To say that public opinion in Assam 
iiands the creation of a separate University 
hardly justifiable. It is clear (apart from 
(question of the attitude of the Hill tribes, 
which we shall refer later) that the proposal 
not found favour with the people of the 
irma Valley. It may be argued that the 
ssamese-speaking residents of this Valley 
fiiit a separate University, although we are 
aware of any evidence which may lead to 
conclusion. But the number of Assamese- 
^king residents per 10,000 of the total popu- 
lion of the Surma Valley is 10 only;ll their 
mand, if there is any. is negligible. On the 
her hand, the Bengali-speaking residents of 
Assam Valley, whose number is 4,289 per 

.12 are .definitely opposed to the creation 
new Univertisy, 

Putting “Valley bickerings.. ■ aside ” in 
sponse to Sir Michael Keane’s appeal, we find 
it the Bengalees, who constitute 42 per cent 
the total population of. the province, oppose, 
d the Assamese, wh<\ constitute only 21-6 per 
nt of the population, support the proposal. 

attitude of the Hill tribes being one of 
difference, it is clear that the voice of Assam 
.“i whole 18 against Maulvi Munawar Ali’s 
ledy for the regeneration of his province. 
But we are not dealing with a simple ques- 
of statistics. “ Valley bickerings ” arc 
JSasingly becoming a potent factor in 
latnese public life because they conceal 
lefith them racial jealousy as well as econo- . 
and cultural strife. The Assamese, a hope- 
minority in a province that is named after 
, are beginning to look upon the Bengalees 
intruders. They are afraid because the 

Op. cit., June 2, 1935. 

6. Op. cit., June 2, 1935. 

« • Op. cit., June 2, 1935. . , „ , 

Op, cit, M«y 29, 1935. Sir Michael Keone’a 
P'« to the Assam Legislative Council. 

ilssant Centos Report, 1931, Ptat I, p, 184. , 

12. Op. cit. 


Bengalees, by their superiority in . 'j 

well as in education and economic resouroeSt '* 
may establish an uncompromising and intole* 
rant majority rule. They are afraid becauae 
what they call indigenous Assamese national 
life may be submerged under Bengali ideals. 
They are afraid because Assam may be reduced 
to the position of an annexe of Bengal. 

Our Assamese brethren will do well to 
consider the problem from the view-point of 
the Bengalees. The number of Bengali-speak^ 
ing iteople in Assam is 3,966,000; the number of 
Assamese-speaking people is 1,995,000.13 The 
number per 10,000 of Bengali-speaking people 
using Assamese as a secondary language is 604; 
the number per 10,000 of Assamese-speaking 
people using Bengali .as a secondary languara 
is 7611.14 These figures abundantly justify 
the conclusion of the Census Report for 193118 
that “ Bengali .... has really made enormous 
headway in the Assam Valley.” Again: 

“It is interesting to observe that in spite of the 
large increase in the population of Assam at ©very 
census since 1901 the percentage of speakers of 
Assamese to the total population has remained very 
sleady.”16 

Further: 

“It will be of intense interest to observe whether 
the Assamese language .... will .... be able ia • 
the future to defend itself against, a new and m 
powerful invader in the shape of Bengali which, 
the coming of the Eastern Beni^il setileis, has 
established itself firmly in all the districts of lower ' 
and central Assam.”!? 

Before our Assamese brethren decide to 
“ defend ” themselves against the “ invaders ” 
from Bengal it is necessary for them ■ tor «. 
remember that most of the Bengalees resident 5 ' 
in Assam arc, bona fide sons of the soil, that 
very few of them are birds of passage, and 
that some portions of historical and geographi- 
cal Bengal have been included within Assam for 
administrative convenience. The history of the ' 
immigration of tlie Bengalees into Assam is 
interesting and even practically important, for 
it will be seen that they did not go as 
“ invaders and exploiters. The Bengalees 
went to Assam in the past as cultural and 
religious leaders, and the debt of the ancestors 
of tliQ Assamese people to those pioneers is not 
inconsiderable. It is unnecessary to repeat old 
stories; but it should not be forgotten that 

13. Op. cit., p. 176. 

14. Op. cit., p. 184. 

15. P. 177. , , 

16. Op. cit., p. 177. PerceAtsge of. Asstmeae 
fipeakers in toliJ population: 1901— 19U— 4l.?> * 
1921-21.6; 1931-21.6. 

17. Op. cit,, p, 181. 
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Assain afford to treat her Bcngali- 

spcBiking sons ^tith step-motherly affection. 

'Die gradual encroachment of the Bengali 
language upon Assamese should not make the 
Assamese suspicious and jealous. We are told 
that, 

“ even in nialter of language their script is the aamc 
(indeed with Bmall exceptions) and many arc the 
similarities of words, 'syntax and verb-endings which 
have led to ihe consideration of the Assamest* 
Language as having a common origin and concur- 
rent development with Bengali If they (Le., 

the Assamese ) cannot keep up their separate identity, 
it is surely due to the crodil and potency of the 
Bengali culture and civilization, to the inherent weak- 
ness of their8.’*18 

If ilie wetikcr and poorer Assamese 
language and culture cannot defend itself 
against the virile strength and accumulated 
wealth of Bengali language and culture, the 
latter, is not to blame, for here wc find the 
operation of a well-knoum historical law. More- 
over, the Assamese should welcome this oppor- 
tunity of enriching themselves and of widening 
their intellectual horizon by coming into close 
contact with a culture which is far more deve- 
loped than that of their own. Diversity of 
cultural types is a recognised stimulus to the 
pfogr^ of civilization. If the Punjab, Bombay, 
Madras,* Central Provinces and Bihar gnd 
Orissa ycau tolerate and even^ foster bilingualism 
withm their borders^, there is no reason why 
Assam should bo afraid of the language spoken 
by 42 per cent of her population. 

'Racial and* linguistic jealousy is probably 
at the root of the University problem. The 
Assamese want to give the impress of Assamese 
culture on the province as a whole, forgetting 
that it is unjust to ask a progri^ssive maiority 
to accept the culture of a backward minority in 
preference to that of their own. The Bengalees 
wnnt to preserve their own culture, to main- 
tain their close historical and social relations 
with their kinsmen beyond the artifi'^ial 
administrative borders, to refuse to sa.crifice 
their mother-tongue at the altar of a language 
which offers very few intellectual advantages. 
It i^ a keen contest between Assamese and 
Bengali culture: not a free contest in which 
each party is allowed to prove its case by i^s 
own merits, but an unfair contest in which one 
party tries to exploit political and economic 
issues for its own a dvantage.l9 We are 

18. j4mrita Bazar Pafnka, Town Edition, June 25, 
1935. Article by Mr. S. K. Pal. 

19t A member ef the Assam Legislative Council 
plainly.. Spoused the' Government of “step-motherly a£fec- 
tion (or ^ the separate University for Assam.** Amritq 
Bwf PoiKH Town Edition, June 2. }955. > 


extremely sorry to observe that ill feelings have'' 
already been imported into this contest, and 
that each party is betraying an increasing 
anxiety to put forward extreme demands. A 
member of the Assam Legislative Council stated 
that even if Surma Valley people do not want 
a TTnivorsity there is no reason why Assam 
Valley should not have a University.’^ Hr 
forgot that neither nthe principles of natural 
justice nor the ideals of democracy justify a 
Government in taxing the majority for the 
satisfaction of the minority. On the other hanc 
some of the Bengalees in Assam are claiming 
that the name of the iirovince should bo 
changed to Eastern Province ”21 in order tn 
correct the erroneous im[)ression that the 
Assamese-speaking people are in a raaioritv in 
A'^sam. I.et Ass.am retain her old and historic 
name; hut let her Bengalee sons have a place 
under the sun. 

Wc have already said that the Hill trihcF 
of Assam have adopted an at+itude of indiffor- 
ence to the University problem. This indiffer- 
ence is partly due to their ignorance, for they 
are, as a whole, not vet civilized eno\igh to fake 
an intelligent interest in cultural nuestipns. The 
Kill’ tribes speak diverse lanmiaecs: they arc 
in no‘ way connected vdth ei+h^r of .the two 
prineinal lan<yuagos. Tt is djffieidt to deeid^ 
whieb of fheTn would best, suit them, andi 
probe hi v the nuestion ^dll admit pf Toorp than* 
one answer. But if one and iriilfurql 

fvnp +0 be i.m^^^’^d on ^b^rn. nrefprenee sbo^dd 
be gi^’’pn to fbe riebpr end rnore r»ro<y’'p«i<??yp o^o. 

t.pf.ns. ao^nme. for the saVo of argiiment. 
fbnt fhp i'O A QqonV' be rna^p fo 

nev for fbe eQfpbUQbnient of a tTniveraitv 
i«« eelcide+ed to ^''«»^rov. or at anv rofo weaken, 
their cu1f”^e. What soH of a TTniv«rQifv can 
Aceqpri flfford to h^VP? Pir Michapl TCennn 
refu«ed Rane+iop to Menbd Afunawar All’s Bill j 
on fhp <rround that it “ would impose so <rrent | 
fl ehpreve on the re’^^eeues of p nro^rinep pf tlifl 
present moroent bankrupt,” That this bankO 
ninfev iq onf ft toryiporarv phenomenon is clear | 
from the fart that 

“ iT1^»'^*''dTJPSiS tO tfiP Contra! Gev''r«*npnf 

at the of ♦1'#* curr'-nt vear w'U It#* no 

Ire-Q sii lolrliq of wbi^b 

debu wHl bp as high as a whole year’s 

revenue reenn^** ’*22 

For Assam in fbiQ d^nlorahlp financial pljnrlit 
a separate University is more than a luxury. 

70. On. cr>« .Ton#* 2, 1^-^. . , 

S"e a letter niiMiabed in on. rit. Tnlv 17. ] 

• 22. Kditoral re»natka Jn Amriiq Pozar Pofrikh T®^^ [ 
Edition, May 29, J935. , > r 
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The University of Calcutta depends more 
on fee-income than on Government subsidy; 
can the proposed University for Assam do the 
same? The following figure823 speak for them- 
selves : 


Number of institutions and pupils in 
Assam: 


Recognized 


Class of 

Number of 

Number 

Institutions 

Institution!! 

Pupils 

Arts College824 

3 

1,181 

Law- College 

1 

68 

Secondary Schools 

496 

67,912 

Primary „ 

. . 5,864 

266,346 

Training 

11 

387 

Other special „ 

138 

4,460 


Unrecognised: Details not available. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the number 
of institutions to be. controlled by the University 
is 50025 (Arts College.?, Law College and 
Secondary Schools) and that the number of 
students coining within the range of the Uni- 
versity is 6916126. It is a poor prospect, 
indeed, for a self-sufficient University. 

We may be practically certain, therefore, 
that- ihe new University in Assam, if wc have 
one, will -be , crushed down by poverty even 
from the day of its birth: there is abwlutely 
no chance of its being horn with the silver 
spoon in ifo month. A poor . University is a 
jtoor instrument of progress. In these days 
education, specially higher education, is very 
expensive, k University that cannot afford to 
impart in.struction in the higher branches of 
.^rts. Science, Law, Engineering and Medicine 
does not deseiwe its name. AVill tlie Assam 
University be able to do it? Will it be able to 


23. j4s.sfim (u'tisus Ri'pori, 1931, Part I, p. 166. 

24^ Thv Census Report inoludus the Sylhet Sanskrit 
College (with 30 sriid«’nt«) within this category, but this 
College will not come under the jurisdiction of the 
University. So there were 2 Ails (loUegeb in 1931. Now 
there are 5 Arts Colleges (Gauhati. S>lhel, Silchar, 
llabiganj and Jorhat). We do not know whether the 
number of students ha.s increased. 

25. Now 502. 

26. This number includes 39,563 pupils who read 
in the Secondary Schools but belong to the primary 
stage. Of the total number probably not more than 
5,000 are Matriculation candidates, and probably not 
more than 500 are LA., l.Sc., B.A., B.Sc., B.L. and 
M.A., candidates. These numbers give us a rough idea 
about the prospective fee-income of the University. 


appoint teachers of recognised 
eminence, to equip useful laboratortte, tof 
courage research work by scholarships? W.*”, 
it be able to offer to the children of Assam, the' 
opportunities now enjoved by them under tiwi 
Calcutta University? Will it be able to pitlvldfi 
for the establishment of a school of Assamese 
culture and fulfil the dewre of our Assamese 
brethren? Or shall we have a pseudo-teach- 
ing University, acting mainly as an examining 
body? 

A University which is unable, througjv 
poverty, to disehage its proper functions is npt 
only u.oeless, but also dangerous from one 
point of view. It creates ill-trained, ill- 
equipped matriculates and graduates who 
.'leadily swell the number of the unemployed, 
and thus endanger the economic stability of the 
country. That Assam is not free from this 
potential risk will be readily admitted by any- 
one familiar with her present condition. The 
Cen-ms Report for 193127 says that the problem 
of unemployment “ is now getting to a stage 
where, if a solution is not forthcoming, an 
infinitv of misery and disillusionment will he in 
store for the youth of the. coming generation.” 
The Times of A« 5 am 28 observed in a leading 
article: i. . • '■' / 

“ The problem of unemployment among the educated 
• • young men of this province 'is now getHns-inerena*’. 
inaly actite. Until a few years ago the emplpytiteBt 
market in this province was wide enough to absorb 
the increasing nt'-ohr-rs of yoijpg msn that • we**- 
turned out annuallv by the educational iostitutlonti- ’ 
Times have, however, greatly chanced, and the suppljr 
has now far exceeded the demand in the eihp1,oj'*i 
meni market.” 

As thines stand now, “ the supply ” will 
,<ro oil exceeding “ the demand ” in the natural 
course of events. If an artificial stimulus is 
given to the production of graduates by the 
r i oat ion of a University crippled by poverty 
.‘imi unable to satisfy the demand for true 
edtieation, the problem of unemployment will 
be more serious still. The existence of un- 
employment is, generally speaking, no argu- 
ment aaainst the creation of a University; but 
with regard to the peculiar condition of Assam, 
the problem shoukl be considered from this 
point of view as well. 

27. Part I, p. 127. 

28. May 16. 1931. 



POEMS OF THE WINTER SOLSTICE 

By maud MacCARTHY 


(At. the time of the Winter Solstice there is a 
birth in every soul. This is the real festival upon 
which Christmas is based.) 

Eve of the Winter Solstice 

INVOCATION 

Be Thou bom in me — 

Thou Ineffable, without name or form! 

Thou Beauty beyond the sun, 

I look to Thee! 

Thou Sweetness treasured by the bee, 

Live in me! 

Verdure of the plea.sant earth, 

Clothe me! 

Sap of plenty. 

Adornment of the poor, 

Enrich me! 

Star beyond darkness — 

Shine into me! 

Mystery of the deep sea. 

Enrich me! 

Love , of all loving things. 

Enfold' me! 

Fragrance creeping on still nights, 

Intoxicate me! . 

White .wings of the Dove, 

Carry me! - 

Carry me 0 Dove-*- 
With a swaying motion 
In the bright, air 
And through scintillating ethers. 

Away and away 
To the feet of my Dearest. 

Carry me. White Wings — 

Moving towards that 
?or which I have panted 
n the arms of a thousand loves — 

The Beloved without name or form — 
rhe Still — 

The Ineffable. 

jet not the beating falter. 

Vaver not. 

le it a certain flight — 

^rect. 

.'arry not upon the pastures — 
rhe gay fields 
,iaid out 

Vith odorous flowers of spring. 

*res8 — press on — 
iird of Life — 
of single flight! 


CONFESSION 

I have thought of Him, 

But thought ended. 

Sleep took my mind • 

When it sank into thats Infinitude. 

I panted for Him but found Him not.' 

I laboured, but His beauty came not to me — 
[ lay in wait for my Beloved, 

But the night wore on, unresting. 

Came death, 

And I awoke to life. 

I am made one — 

1 am taken into That 
Wliich is without name or form. 

Night of the Winter Solstice 

THE MESSENGER (“ Father Christmas ”) 

Holy messengers go forth to bring the Birth- 
Gifts to the world. A messenger is received 
in the household of a devotee, in a far-off city 
of the West. 

Thou comest.with gifts — 

In Thy hands, roses,--. 

In Thy breath, peace. 

Thou comest with gifts — 

In Thy voice,, music. 

In Thy feet, rest. 

Gifts are with Thee, 

Gifts within Thee, 

•And about Thee rich gold clouds! 

Thou ctJinest in clouds of gold with gifts; 

For golden riches are Thy portion — 

0 Poor Man from a far-off mountain' 

Thou comest with gifts 
To men less poor than Thee. 

Stealing over sleeping multitudes 
At the birth hour, 

Thou comest 
'With pfts of gold 
Frankincense and myrrh. 

From that lowly cave wherein Thou dwellest 
0 Poor Man. from the far-off mountain, 

Thou stealest forth! 

Gnly children have remembered 

That Thou comest with gifts. ’ 
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Father of this birth-time! 

Only babes await Thee still. 

In childish ignorance 
The wise ignore Thee 
Who art here 
With gifts the richest. 

Thou hast' come into our house 

W'ith Thy gifts of golden beauty 

And laid them upon each sleeping soul therein. 

0 I was asleep when Thou earnest, 

Father of this birth-time! 

Mine eyes were open, 

But I saw Thee not. 

Yet — I felt the weight of Thy gifts 
Pressing upon my couch. 

T heard the music of Thine attendants. 

And Thy garment 
Brushed my face. 

Thou earnest with gifts. 

But 0 my soul slept — 

1 saw Thee not! 

THE KINGLY VISITOR 

The Devotee sees a Kingly One approarMng 
the dwelling, and joyfully receives him. 

0 King! 

Graciously pass through my house — 

Gathering your cloak in tight folds 
About your shoulders! 

The pointed ends have touched 
The threshold of this dwelling. 

You pass through. 

Out with a sweeping curve — 

But your kind eyes look back 
Upon the eyes that look after you! 

In that look 

Is the promise of remembrance. 

0 King! 

Gazing after you, 

1 move not from the point of your departure. 
Presently I will turn back 

To the dwelling which has been honoured — 
And there 
Mark the imprints 
Of your footsteps. 

THE ANGEL 

A holy Angel comes to the home of the devotee 
You wanted to show me your face — 

But I only smelt the perfume of your presence. 


Your great heart's love • , 

Would have shown me , - 

Your face, as you stayed there by my wi™*®*- 
But my blindness conquered- your love! 

I only smelt the perfume 
Of your sweet, hidden presence. 

Trying again, you smiled at me 
From my doorway. 

Then my heart saw your face — 

So far you prevailed. 

But even your love 

Could not open my blind, stubborn eyes. 

Vou wanted to show me your face, 

But, instead, 

I only felt 

Your heart of flame. 


THE BIRTH IN THE HEART 

At the solemn midnight hour, the devotee 
enters into contemplation, and the Holy Birth 
of the Winter Solstice takes place within the 
Cave of the Heart, in the presence of the Guru. 

Laved in the waters of my birth, 

I am bom in a cave. 

Rising as a flame 

Through a stream which extinguishes not. 

Thou bringest the waters of my cleaning 
From an eternal fount; 

And this is my birth and my baptising — 

My reception into Thy world 
And the end of long waiting. 

Thy world takes birth in me 
As a dripping of dew — 

The sweet, cool stream, 

A.S a pillar of crystal 
Descends upon me. 

Lo! Thou hast stolen into my heart 

With a lamp 

Which is Thyself 1 

And there, the little child — 

My Spirit — 

Gazes into Thine eyes without hindrance. 

W'ith a swift movement 
Thou sayest 
“ Be bom! ” 

And the little child comes forth alone. 

With Thee. 



THE DEORIS 

By a. V. THAKKAR 


O N the morning of the, 22nd October, 1935, 
I was taken to the village of Nam- 
Deorigaon, Sibsagar, whiai is about 
six miles from the Ghat or the steamer landing 
place on the bank of the Brahmaputra, 

The Dcoris are one of the 16. aboriginal 
tribes, mentioned by Mr. C. S. Mullan, in the 
Assam Census Report of 1931. It is said that 
they number about 8,000 and live in Sibsagar 
and Lakhimpur Districts of Upper Assam. 
They are a section of the Chutiyas, some of 
whom have preserved their own dialect and 
have not become Hinduised like the Hindu- 
Chutiyas and the Ahora-Chutiyas (A.ssam 
Census Report, Part 1, page 222). 

The three prominent features of the villages 
inhabited by the Deoris that will strike any 
new visitor are (1) the special construction of 
their houses, which are called Changs, (2) the 
presence of pigs in large numbers in their 
straight wide streets and underneath their 
houses, (3) their open weaving sheds, in 
which you will find the women at work on 
their above-ground looms working on either 
milHyam or endi or muga. The house or 
chang consists of a big long platform, three or 
four feet above ground and supported on 
bamboo or wooden piles. On the top of the 
piles is laid a frame-work of bamboos and a 
flooring of split bamboos, w'ell-woven. The 
platform is about 20 feet wide and 40 to 80 
feet long as per individual requirements. One 
end of the platform is used as either covered 
or uncovered verandah and the remaining part 
is enclosed by walls of split bamboo woven 
work and roofed over by thatching grass. 
Though the split bamboo walls allow plenty 
of ventilation, as they arc not plaste,red with 
anything, they do not allow sufficient light, as 
no windows are kept. The one long room, say, 
of the size of 50 feet by 20, is divided into 
several compartments, by the same kind of 
split bamboo partition. 

They object to their changs being mounted 
by anyone who is not an Assamese highcaste 
man. They will not allow a Kaibartta or a 
Nam^sudra much, less an ex-teagarden coolie, 
who'may have his cultivation even next door to 
him. This is because all coolies imported from 
other provinces for tea-garden work are con- 
ddered very low, whether they may be working 
in the gardens, or time-expired men settled, as 
ordin^ cultivators. 

They rear pigs and. eat them also. 
They make some money out of this animal and 


though they consider it below their dignity to 
go to a hat or weekly market r for selling them, 
they pass them on to Miris, -who- sell them in 
bazars. The streets of” a Deori village, and 
specially the open spaces below the' chang, arc 
very much . fouled the pigs. The kitchen 
water' from the chanfe platform drops down on 
the ground below and not being drained away, 
prepares an idea! place for, the pigs to welter 
in. Each house is isolated from the other and 
all built in straight Hnes. The streets and 
cross streets are also at right angles to each 
other and are fairly wide, being 10 feet to 30 
feet wide. i ' 

The art of hand weaving is as fresh 
in Assam as ever. Every girl before she can 
get married must learn how to spirt and weave. 
At Nam-Deorigaon, the Deori village visited, 
almost every house had , a. small weaving 
shed, detached from it-hifid iti which 2 or 3 
looms fixed on bamboo frames could be seen 
at work. It is the women’s exclusive pre- 
rogative in Assam to weave. Not only cotton, 
but also endi and muga fabrics are woven. 
Though’ the- mill-yam has mostly supplanted 
hand-spun, the hand spinning is yet practised 
by women and they also gin the cotton and 
make sliyers^ after carding. But the endi and 
muga yarn is still spun by them and woven 
into very durable fabrics. In the matter of 
clothing the Deoris seem to be self-sufficient 
and do not buy mill-made, much less any 
foreign cloth. Their small spinning wheels and 
j their other appurtenances form part , of the 
'household of every family. 

The Deoris are, both men and women, 
very industrious. Besides rearing pigs, they 
keep buffaloes . and sell their milk m the 
nearest market town of Jorhat. They also 
keep poultry and also cows and bullocks. They 
arc good agriculturists, and on their plots , of 
land they grow chiefly mustard and paddy and 
also sugar-cane. They also grow potatoes, 
more foi; t^ir pwn food than for sale. Young 
boys and girls go fishing in streams close by as 
a morning pastime. 

Besides being industrious and devoted to 
manual labour, they are not aveme to literary 
pursuits. There ' ia a Deori practising lawyer 
in the town of .Dibrugarh. The village of Nam- 
Dedrigaon has .been, supporting, a primary 
village school fip,f. -oyer, the last two years, 
uhaided '-by knjr' orghhizatiori. There are ''40 
boys refading in it, but no girls. 




Hoi Ic(% Friffid Fire, and Co-operative 
t mpermlisni 

Lasl rnonlh J.orcl Z(!llaiid delivered the Cnst 
Leelure at Vniversily College. iNollingham, on 
India — Retrospect and Prospect.' A very brief 
Miininary of a paH of the leclnre was at first 
cabled })> Renter. Later a fuller .summary has 
been recei\ed in India, lie began by saying: 

The impact ot (ircal Britain upon India liad 
alTerted piofoiindly not only llic political, but aLo 
llie ^o^‘ial and cultural, fortunes (jf its peoples; but 
it was to its consequences in tlie political field that 
attention had been chiefly directed durinfS recent 
years. 'Phe* first .stei)s in the process of eslablishinj; 
Parliamentary g<ivcrnmeiit in India ifi pursuance of 
the policy enunciated in the Declaration of 19J7 were 
taken with the passage of the Government of India 
Ad of 1919. 'J'hat pro<‘ess would now be carried a 
long stride farther under the provisions of the Act 
of 1935, in accordane<* with which not only would 
11 Provinces • he furnished with deniocratie 
electorates, Parliaments, and Minisirie.s to carry on 
the government and administration of nine-tenths of 
British India; but India as a whole would be 
(»rg£ftiized on a Federal basis with a Federal 
Parliament and exei-utive exercising supervision and 
a large ineasiirc of control over the internal affairs 
<d the sub-continent. 

It is not necessary to comment in full detail 
on this portion of Lord Zetland’s speech. Suffice 
it to say that, while in the Government of India 
Act of 1935 and its predecessor parliamentary 
forms and terms have been made u.se of to cloak 
a really autocratic system of foreign rule, the 
free spirit of the free and powerful parliaments 
of free peoples is entirely absent from them. All 
real and final power has been reserved in the 
hands of the British Parliament and the British 
Governor-General and Governors sent out from 
Britain. When Lord Zetland said that “ that 
process would now be carried a long stride farther 
under the provisions of the Act of 1935,”* he is 
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right only so far as the externals of Parliamentary 
Govcrnnicnt are concerned. But so far as the 
inner spirit infoiniing the parliaments of free 
pe<»ples is concerned, it has not only not been 
given freer scope in the new A('t, but it has been 
banished from the new constitution imposed on 
India - autof racy taking its place to a far greater 
extent than is to he found even in its predecessor. 
When his Lordship said further that “ a Federal 
Parliament and cxecutixe” would exercise 
“ .supervision and large measure of ronlrol over 
the internal affairs of the suh-eontinent,” it should 
he understood that the real and final supervision 
and control would rest with the executive, that the 
so-called parliament would have no control not 
only over exleinal affairs hut also over defence, 
railways, curremy, exchange and 80 per cent of 
the revenues as a certainly and uncertain control 
over the reinaining 20 per cent. 

It has been said that the Provinces would be 
furnished with dcinocratie electorates. That is a 
misleading statement. The Communal Decision, 
miscalled an ‘‘ Award,'’ has played havoc with 
democracy , and further short work is being made 
with democracy hy the process of delimitation of 
constituencies and the discriminatory franchise 
qualifications favouring Muslims and placing 
Hindus at great disadvantage. 

Ilis Lf)rdship piocceded to observe: 

The roncoption was a siiipendons one, and the task 
Ilf giving effect to it was unparalleled in the annals 
human history. To many, indeed, even now it 
appeared to be little less than fantastic; and in view 
of the rircumslances of India it was not, perhaps, 
surprising that this should Im* so. 

Of all the obstacles in the way the authors of the 
Act of 1935 had been fully conscious; yet they had 
not hesitated to go forward with their task, building 
up brick by brick an edifice of popular self- 
government modelled as closely as the circumstances 
would permit upon our own. They had not done so 
wilhoni exhaustive investigation and discussion. 
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The constitution imposed on India is undoubt- 
edly ancf literally a “ stupendous camouflage, 
and the task of giving effect to it would be 
certainly unparalleled in the annals of human 
history. 'ITiey are right who consider it a 
“ fantastic .” caricature of popular self-government. 
As for “ the circumstances of India ” referred to 
by his l.ordship, for such of them as are mostly 
responsible for making constitution-making in 
India difficult, the British rulers of India are not 
a little to blame because of their deliberate acts 
of commission and omission. But in spile of these, 
a constitution other than a burlesque, making 
automatically for self-rule, could have been given 
to India. 

To call the new constitution “ an edifice of 
popular self-government ” is a flagrant misuse of 
words. That British imperialists had gone for- 
ward with the task of building it up does not 
show that they have been just or generous to 
Indians; it shows that they are in a position to 
consult only their selfish interests in defiance of 
Indian public opinion. That they have built this 
edifice of autocratic government after exhaustive 
investigation and discussion, shows what trouble 
they took to close all avenues to self-rule. British 
ingenuity has done its utmost to construct walls 
round the citadel of autocracy wilhoul any loop- 
holes even through which it may be attacked. 

Ford Zetland is reported to have concluded 
his oration with the following passage: 

The Consliliilion envisaged Ly llic India Act vf 
1935 eonstiluted an outstanding landmark in whal 
might perhaps be described as the new eonceplion of 
eo-operafive Jinperiaiisni wliicli came into existence 
when the old Colonies of ihe British Empire 
bceanie the Dominions of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Co-operative Imperialism coiislituted, 
surely, the fine flowering of the administrative genius 
of the British people. The flowering was not 
complet(\ The day had not yet dawned on which 
India would lake its final place in the vast organism 
which would he the crowning uchievement of this 
new conception. But she was now far on thc^ load 
to the ultimate goal. Was it too much to say that 
in the conception itself and in the eonslructive efforts 
which had been taken, particularly in the case of 
India, to clothe with reality a great ideal no people 
had ever displayed a finer imagination, greater 
courage, or a more inspiring faith? 

The speaker’s rhetoric centres round the 
expression “ Co-operative Imperialism,” hut it is 
a contradiction in terms. It is as much so as the 
expressions “ frigid fire ” and “ hot ice.” As soon 
as there is real co-operation between the political 
units forming an empire, it ceases to be an empire 
and becomes a commonwealth of nations. It is 
for this reason that the name British Common- 
wealth of Nations has been given to Great Britain 
^nd the Dominions, among which there is co- 


operation. If it were seriously meant that there 
should and would be co-operation between Great 
Britain and India, Lord Zetland instead of coining 
the phrase “ co-operative imperialism,” could and 
would have said plainly that India wcnild be a 
Dominion. But many British statesmen, after 
saying definitely that India would become one, 
have avoided the use of that word in the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935. That Lord Zetland 
has not said that India would become a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations shows 
that he knows that it is not Britain’s intention to 
give self-rule to India. But there can be co- 
operation between partners or equals, not between 
master and servant, and unless India has self- 
rule, India cannot be called a partner or an 
equal. 

It may be argued that, as India is not British 
by rare, therefore it eoiild not be said that she 
would bei'ome a member of the British Conmion- 
uealtli of Nations. But the Boers of the Dominion 
of South Africa are not British, the Frenchmen 
of the Dominion of Canada are not British, and 
the Irisli of the Dominion of the Irish Free State 
are not British. So it is not l)eranse British 
imperialists are unwilling to (all that British 
which is not British that they do not think of 
India of the future as a imnnher of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but because they do 
not intend to give India that degree and extent 
of self-rule which is iTn[)li(.'d in dominion status. 

We do not, of course, want dominion status, 
except as a step to independence. We want full 
independence. 

So far as the Dominion^ are eoneerned, they 
have attained the full stature pf d(miinionhood, 
though, of course, there may he further develop- 
ments leading to their eomplele independence 
But they will then cease to be Dominions. , There- 
fore the flowering of the conception of 
dominionhood is practically (’oinplete. Hence i» 
is with reference to India, not with reference lo 
the Dominions that Lord Zetland has said: 

TIk^ flowering was not complete. The clay had 
not yet dawned on which India would take il» final 
place ill I he vast organism which would he the 
crowning arhievement of this new conception.” 

That this “ new conception ” is different from 
the conception of dominion status as developed 
up to the passing of the Statute of Westminster, 
is also indicated by Lord Zetland saying that 
“came into existence when the old colonies of 
the British Empire became the Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

If what Lord Zetland has said has aiiy mean- 
ing, il means that when the old colonies became 
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/lominioiis, dominionhood was the conception 
which materialized in their case, and in the case 
of India another conception, a new conception, 
was then born, and that conception is “ co-opcra- 
livc imperialism.’' If this be a historical fact, 
why then did British statesmen continue to deceive 
Indians for decades after the old colonies had 
become Dominions, deceive them up to the year 
1934, by saying that India would become a 
dominion? Why did they not mention and 
expound this ‘‘new conception" of “ co-opera- 
live imperialism? Were lliey all ignoramuses 
who did not know of this conception, and is Lord 
Zetland the only wise man to whom light has 
been vouchsafed? 

He speaks of India being “ far on the road 
lo the ultfiriatc goal." Will he condescend to use 
plain Knglish words to tell us foreigners what 
ibis ultimate goal is and vvhal degree of self- 
Mile, if any, is implied in it? We do not ij» the 
least beli(‘ve that India is far on the road to self- 
hjIc or that ibc new Act will lake her farther; for" 
ihe new Ad mak(‘s the (ioverniucnl more despotic 
than the picvious one. 

W(‘ have alnvidv said ibal “ ’ co-o])erati\c 
imperialism' is a coiiliadiclion in lt*rms.' 
According to Knglish didionavies Empire means, 
as exemplified in Indo-Biilish relations, “a state 
characterized by the dominion of a conquering 
o\er conquered peoples." “a state characterized 
by the supremacy of a stiongei member over its 
conquests," etc. Submission to supeiior force on 
(he part of subject peoples is iinplieil in imperia* 
lisrn. It means the supremacy of foice. It is 
for this reason that, when Queen V^icloria w^as 
proclaimed the Eyipress of India. Kobeit Lowe, 
who was raised to the peerage as Viscount Shei- 
brookc, asked in the British Parliajnent whethei 
it was good policy to jiiake a clear-cut distinction 
between Britain and India by calling the sovereipi 
of the former queen or king, which implies 
obedience to law, and calling the sovereign of 
India empress or emperor, which implies sub- 
mission to for(‘e. On the same occasion Mj . 
Gladstone said: 

“If it hr true, and it is I rue, lliat we go\ern 
India without the re.strainls of law except such law 
as we make ourselves; if it he true, and it is true, 
that wc have not been able lo give India the benefits 
and blessings of free institutions; 1 leave it to the 
Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli the Prime Minister), to boast that be 
about lo place the fact solemnly on record by the 
assumption of the title of Empress. I for one will 
not attempt to turn into glory that which, so far as 
it is true, I feel to be our weakness and onr 
calamity.” , 

Lord Zetland’s speech turns into glory 


Britain’s breach of promise to make India a 
Dominion. It is not our point that he lias done 
it knowingly. 

Italy's African Colonies Now Sufficient 
for licr " 

Mussolini says that Italy must have room 
to grow, must have colonics where the surplus 
population of that country can settle. But what 
are the facts? S. 11. Waldstcin writes in Unity 
of Chicago: 

llaly has foui great colonics ihere already. Eritrea, 
lialian SoinuliJand, 'rripolilania and (]yrenaica. 
ThcM* lotal in area 875,485 square milc«. This is 
about nine limes the size of Italy and nearly tliree 
limes the size of Ethiopia. The population of these 
e»)loriies is 2,^W.254, which is about three to the 
Mpiare mile. Italy has 341 t<» the Hpiare mile. The 
European population of Eritrea is 3600, of Italian 
.Somaliland is 16.58, of Tripolitania 29,749 and of 
Gyjenaica 19,000. If Italy n^ally wants to expand, 
all she needs to do is lo increase the population of 
ihcM- four colonies to 50 to the square mile and there 
A\lll he no «)nc left in all of Italy. 

In these foui undeveloped Italian colonie.s there 
aie gold jnines. I'here. is oil and pelrolenni. Cotton 
can he raised and grain. Theie is loom for any 

foim of agrieiillure, of animal hiisbandt'y and grazing, 
ilahan Somaliland has a magnificent coast line 1100 
mih's in length fionting on the Indian ocean, fit* to 
he (hveloped for rominerce. Tripolitania and 

(.Menaiea have palm ojchards, olive groves lemon, 
almond and fig liees. 'J’liey have vineyards in plenty 
jjkI room foi many more. In addition, small grains 
of eveiy kind mav he giown. 

If, in the face of these t'asily available fads, the 
Italian dictator still wants additional loom of 
expajision. let him fill up the Italian quota lo 

Ameiica, which has room lo spare. 

The fads ate, liowevn, tliat Italians happen to 
love Italy, and do not want to go either to Africa 
<•1 any when- else. When they finally find out the 
liiilh ahoiil the entire lampaign against Ethiopia, 

after lliev have roiinted I lie cost, somebody will have 
to pav. 

^.iandJtiji .says, “ Caslc Has to Go ” 

Mahatma Gancllii Avrilch in Harijan: 

] I believe in Vainasliraina of the Vedas which 
in mv opinion is ha.sed on absolute equality of status, 
nolwjlhsianding jut.s^agcs lo the contrary in the 

Smritis and elsewhere. 

2. Every word of the printed works passing 

muster as ‘ .Sha.slras ' is not, in my opinion, a 

revelation. 

3. The interpretation of accepted texts has 

undergone evolution and is capable of indefinite 
evolution, even as ll\e human intellect and heart are. 

4. Nothing in the Shastras which is mainfeslly 
contrary to universal truths and morals can stand. 

5. Nothing in the Shastras which is capable of 

being reasoned can stand if it is in conflict with 

reason. 

6. Variiashrama of the Shastras is today non- 
existent in practice. 
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7. The proijenl caste system is the very antithesis 
of Vafnashramu. The sooner public opinion abolishes 
it the better. 

R. In Varnashraina there was and should be no 
prohibition of intermarriage or interdining. Prohibi- 
tion there is of change of one's hereditary occupation 
for purposes of gain. The existing practice is 
therefoie doul)ly wrong in that it has set up cniel 
n>lriclions about intenlining and intermarriage and 
tolerates anarchy about clioicc of occupation 

9. Though ibeic is iii V'^arnasbrania no prohibition 
agaiiml intermarriage and interdining, there can be 
nt> compiib’ion. It mu‘'l be left to the unfettered 
Jioicc of the individual as to where he or she will 
marry or dine. If the law of Varnashrama was 
obser\cd there w<Mthl natiirull> he a tendency, so far 
as marriage is eonei rne»|, for people to restrict the 
munlal relations !»» their (»wn Vaina. 

10. As T have repeatedly .said there is no such 
thing as uiitouehability by birth in the Shaslras. I 
hold the present praelice to be a sin and the greatest 
blot on fliiidiiisiii. 1 b'cl more than ever that if 
untoiicbability lives Hinduism die.". 

11. 1'lie most effective, quickest, and the mo"l 
unobtrusive way to deslrov caste is for reformers to 
begin the praelice with themselves and where necessary 
take the consequences of social hoyentt. The reform 
will not come liy re\iling the orthodox. The change 
will be gradual and imperceptible. The so-called 
higher classes will have to deseeml from their petlestal 
before they can make anv impression upon the so- 
called lower olasse?, Day-lg-day experience of 
village work sliow.s how difficult the task is of 

• bridging the gulf that exists between the eity- 
<lweller.s and the villagers, the higher classes and the 
lower classes. The two are not synemyinous terms. 
For the class distinction exist.s both in the cities and 
the villages. 

Kxcepl for his faith in Varnashraina, which 
i.si non-exisiciit, Mahatma Gandhi here preaches 
what the Brahmo SanKij has preached and 
j)ractised for more than half a century. 

J/a/talf/ia Gandhi on the Evils of Child 
Marriage 

Gandhi ji writes in Harijan with reference to 
some fif^ures quoted from the Census Report for 
India of 1931, relating to child wives and child 
widows: 

The figures should eau"e us all to hang our heads 
in shame. But that won^t remedy the evil. The 
evil of chi hi marriage is at least as extensive in the 
village.s as in the oitie.s. It is pre-eminently women’s 
work. Men have no doubt to do their share. But 
when a man turns into a beast, he is not likely to 
listen to reason. It is the mothers who have to be 
educated to under.«land their privilege and duty of 
refusal. Who can teach them this hut women? I 
venture to suggest therefore that the All-India 
Women (’onference to he true to its name has to 
descend to the villages. The bulletins are valuable. 
They only reach a few of the English-knowing city- 
dwellers. What is needed is personal touch with 
the village women. Even when, if ever, it is 

- established, the task won’t be easy. But some day 
or other the beginning has to he made in that direction 
before any result can be hoped for. Will the 


A, I. W. C. make common cause willi tlie 
A. I. V. I. A.? No village worker, no matter how 
able he or she is, need expect to approach villagers 
purely for the sake of social reform. They will have 
to touch all sphere.s of village life. Village work, I 
must repeal, means real education, not in the three 
R’b but in opening the minds of the villagers to the 
needs of true life hefitting thinking brings which 
humans are supposed to be. 

Here again Gaudhiji’s pof?itioii is the same 
as that uf the Biahttir) Samaj. 

Cannot India Supply Hoots ? 

The footw(‘ar market for British hoot and shoe 
manufacturers in the Irish Free Stale has dropped 
ill 11 years from .t 1,000,000 in 1921 (the year 
before the establishment of the Irish Free Stale) 
to 4)250,000 in 1931, and at the present rate of 
decline British exports of such goods to Ireland 
will cease altogether within ten years. This 
information is contained in the official journal 
of the Department for Indusli) and Commeice. 
TTiis year (1935) the import duly on leather has 
been increased to protnt the Irish home market. 
TTie ne\^ rale of duly is per I’enl (irnpeiial 
preferential rate 25 pci » enl ) with a minimum 
of 9d. (preferential Od.) per Ih. on all kinds of 
leather. Mr. Sean Lemass, the Free Stale 
Minister for Induslry and Commerce, recenll) 
opened the Irish Tanners, Ltd., at Porllaw Co., 
Wexford and diew attention to the establishment 
of several other tumieries within a few months. 
Apparently the Biilish leather trade with the Irisli 
Free Slate is faring vci\ badl>. 

The following advertisement appeared in the 
Leather Trades* Review of T.ondon under dal<‘ 
October 16, 1935: 

’‘The Director of (Jonlracts, Army lleadquarlei", 
.Simla, invites lenders for : 

60,9(X) soles, hoot, half, plain, &e. 

Forms of tender obtainable from tin- ‘Direclor- 
(rcneral, India .Store Department, Belvedere Road. 
Lambeth, London, .S.E.I., at a fee of 55. which will 
nor be returned. 

Tenders mu.'^l providi; for dtdivery of the 8tore> in 
India and for payment in India in rupees. Any 
lender which do<\s not comply with these conditions 
will not he coirsidcred. 

Tenders must be sent direct to the Director (d 
Contracts, A. II. Q., Simla, to reach him not later 
than November 11, 1935.” 

The above advertisement raises several ques- 
tions; (1) Is it an attempt to help the British 
leather trade, especially as it is faring very badly 
with the Irish Free Slate ? (2) Is not the heavy 

cost of the Army in India partly due to such 
extravagances on the part of the army authorities? 
(3) Are we to understand that with the importa- 
tion ofs the British personnel of the rank and 
file, die importation of British bools is a necessary 
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adjunct — the number of the British rank and file 
in India roughly corresponding to the number 
advertised above ? 

Will some enterprising M. L. A., especially 
Vluhajnmadan M. L. A., interpellate the Govern- 
ment on the points raised ? We say Muhamma- 
tlan M. L. A., because if the contract were given 
U) Indians. lh(»y were likely to be benefited most. 

.1. M. Datta 

Jnte Fihn; and Government 

. “ Science and Culture has published an 

article by Mr. P. H. Sircar on jute fibre to which 
we want to invite the alleiitioii of the public as 
well as the CoNcrnmenl. Jute is the most import- 
ant econoinir crop of Bengal. Mr. Sircar shows 
(hat before the depression it used to fetch 80 
( fores of rupees to Bengal, which has practically 
I he monopoly of this fibre. The figure has now 
been reduced la a little above 30 croies. causing 
great ec(»uomic distress to Ifirngal. The fall iu 
demand is due lo a number of causes, the most 
important being that the ('ommodities whieh used 
lo be formerly earned in jute bags are now 
( arried jmjslly in bolds of ships and in bags 
made of paper and other substitutes for jute. 
I nless, ihr'iefore, some oilier economic use can be 
found for jule fibre, it is feared that it may suffer 
I he same fate as Indigo in Bihar and eolton and 
•ilk in Bengal. Mr. Sircar slates that Dr. J. K. 
Choudlinry, D.Sc. ((-al.). Pli.l). (Ber. I. and lii^ 
pupils are carrying on a \ciy important series 
of researches on jute fibre in the industrial 
; hemistrv lahoi alory of the Dacca Univeisity. 
The ullerioi objects of these iesearches is lo find 
out some <»llier ertjiiomir’ use for jule fibre; parti- 
cularly whether hy eliemieal treatment it can be 
used as a sulrstilule for cotton. These researehc?' 
have re<t yet been siic(es.‘^ful. but Dr. Clioudhuiy 
and his pupils have sucei^ssfully carried out a 
number of fundamental researches on the eheniical 
constitution of the chief constituents of jule fibre 
and their chief economic value. It is hopt'd that, 
if more funds are available for carrying on the 
lescarch work with more workers, some results of 
great economic value mav accrue out of these 
I eseareli(‘s. 

It was hoped that research of such funda- 
mental importance would receive a liberal financial 
•support from the Government. A few years ag(» 

I he Government of India established a Cotton 
Kesearch Institute in Bombay for conducting re- 
searches in cotton fibre, but they have not yet 
taken any steps for helping the jule fibre industry 
of Bengal. As the Government of India -had so 
long been taking the wdiole of the excise duty on 


jute, amounting to several erores of rupees, it 
was in their own interest to organise siii^h a jute 
research institute on the same lines as the Cotton 
Research Institute. But nothing of the kind has 
been done so far. It is rumoured that the Gov- 
ernment objects to having such an institution, as 
jute is coufined only to Bengal. But we are 
unable to appreciate the logic of this argument, 
as the Government of India takes away 75 per 
cent of the whole duty on jute We hope that the 
matter would be taken up by the Bengal members 
in the Assembly. 

About the excellence of the work done by 
xMi. Cbowdluiry and his pupils. Dr. H. G. Barker, 
of the Wool Industry Association of England, who 
has lieen invited lo India lo make a scientific 
surv(‘y of the jutt; industry, wrote in a private 
letter to Prof. Chow'dhury, 

“ I urge you to go on. The Indian Jute 

Industry nerds fundamental knowledge of the 
fibre as the foundalion upon which lo build the 
future, and papers sinJi as those of Prof. 
Gliowdhuiy and his school of thought of which 
>ou are a distinct ornament, can only do good to 
the economic welfare of the country; as also 

fulfilling tiu* function of cdiuation and of a 

imiversitv.’* , 

Slrafospheri(' Ascent for Investigations 

Km-id (jiv (Sf)iitli Dakota). 

Noik IL 

\ilri ilir Mio-l minntr pn*parulion.-, tlio world’s 

laij;<"-i halloon, “ Explorer II,'’ asnMidcd, lln*- morning, 
i«» niak(' sir.'ilosplmir Jnve«ligation!'. The flight is 
loioily •^puii’iond h\ ihc National OtMjgraphic Society 
and the I nilcd Siate.^ Army Air Curp^. I’he balloon 
lia<l htM n wailing for piifecl weathei sinre October 1. 

- -Heutvr. 

\t 3-20 r.M Explorer H had rcaohed 60 thousand 

fori lip. 

IMois (laplain Albert, W, Sirvtns and C.aptain 
Oi\il Andri‘‘on sent a message by wireless that 
irinprialiiir onKifle 67 degrres was under wto.- - 

Rapid City, 

Nvv. JI. 

I'.xploii'r 11 reached 72 tlMtH‘^ands feel hn'aking the 
oflicial world allilinie reroid hy <iver 10 thousand feel 
and i*' now desiinding. 

Independence of the Philippines 

Washing JON, Nov. 14. 

The first step to end the Lhiited Slates’ rule in 
the Philippines was taken when President Roosevelt 
issued u proelamation terminating the existing Govern- 
ment in the Pliilippines and establishing a Common- 
wealth under the eon.stitnfional Government. A decade 
hence, the commonwealth will become completely in- 
dependent. Ri'uU’r. 

Inilo-Cerman Culliiral Co-operation 

Professor Meghnad Saha was appointed Correspond- 
ing Member of the ** Deutsche Akademic ” by the 
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Senate of the Academy in its last annual meeting. 
The {^resident of the Academy in his to 

Prof. Saha pointed out that the Deutsche Akademie 
will express by this election its gratefulness 
admiration for Prof. Saha’s great scientific achieve* 
ments which are of importance not only to India but 
also to Germany. 

The pioneer for Indo-Gerniun cultural co-(»peratioii. 
Dr. Taraknath Das, celebrated in June his 50th birth- 
day. India Institute of tlie Deutsche Akademie 
derided on this occasion to name in future one of 
Its annual scholarships “ Mary K. Das and Taraknath 
Das Scholarship” in honour of Dr. Taraknath Das’s 
merits for the pronmiion of cultural relations between 
(Germany and India. The conditions for the award 
of this .‘scholarship will he published in the Indian 
papers in near future along with the announcement 
of the scludarships of India Institute of the Deutsche 
Akademie for 1956-37. 

The Deutsche Akademie recently ananged lectures 
hv Dr. .Sudhir Svn (B.A. (’al., B.S'. Eton., Loud.) 
on Indian economic^ in certain German cities. .So 
spoke Dr. .Sudhir Sen in the (]|iairiber of (ioinmcrc<N 
.Stuttgart, on ” Indian Economic Problems ” and in 
Dresden under the aiispice.s of the “ Mitteleuropa 
Inslitut ” and the Chamber of Commerce on ‘‘The 
fight for the Indian Market.” — Dr. .Sudhir Sen, one 
of the former scholarship-lioldeiN <if the Deutsche 
\kademie, has already published numerous articles 
in some of the best German papers on Indian 
Economics; simultaneously he has been preparing a 
comprehensive hook in German on rnothuTi India on 
,lhe request of Veriag Korn Bre.slau. 

The scholarships of the following Indian students 
were continued for another term : 

V. G. Menon, Technical University of Munich. 

A. K. Mitra, University of Munich. 

B. K. Kar, University of Leipzig. 

K. P. Mukhopadhyay, I’niversity of Ifeidelherg. 

N. f. Khan, University of Bonn. 

P. Narayariamurthy, Technical University of Dan/ig. 

A. K. Gho.se, Technical University of Dresden. 

Dacca Muslin in Allahabad Exhibition 

Ali.ajiabad, Nov. 13. 

The All-India Swadeshi Exhibition held at Allahabad 
between October 24 and November 8, was concluded 
yesterday. About 80,000 people visited the exhibition 
and sales of articles on the exhibition grounds by 
.stall-holders amounted to nearly Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The exhibit which attracted the visitors most was 
a piece of Dacca Muslin cloth measuring 10 by 6 yds. 
and weighing 15 tolas, hand-spun and hand-woven 
and of 200 count. It took 6 months to spin its yarn 
and its weaving charges were Rs. 35 and the ‘ dhobi ’ 
charge Rs. 5. Brojendra Lai Saha of Dacca spun 
its yarn . — United Press. 

First Indian Deputy Mayor, Finsbury 

London, Nov. 13. 

Dr, C. L. Katial has been elected Deputy Mayor 
of Finsbury. 

He is the first Indian to hold such an office in the 
Metropolitan borough.— 


“ Cultural Interchange between India and 
China ” 

The. Indian Social Reformer of November 16 
writes : 

• 

Two cminenl scholars from lhe.se land.s [China and 
.Tapani, now or recently in India, have declared that 
India is held in high esteem in their counlrics for 
the spiritual and cultural benefits derived in ancient 
lime.s. India, China laml Japan eonstit Jled a single 
cultural unit and wa®^ known a.s San Goku. In our 
own lime. Dr, llii Shih, father of Chinese Nationalism, 
ha'^ founded and is directing the Ocscenl Moon 
.‘Society and the (iroseent Moon Magazine dedicated 
to the memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to 
(Jiina. Professor Tan Yun-Shan, in his eloquent and 
learned lecture delivered at Shaniinikelan and pub- 
lished in the cunenl Modern Review, said : “ A.s for 

the Poet’s ideal and hope tt) unite Asiatic culture^ 
and to revive the Indian and (Jiinese cultural rela- 
tionship, all of our Chinese scholars have the siiiceiest 
sympathy with him; and our leading scholars and 
leaders have also cherisheil for long the same idea 
and arc willing to co-sinve for the comnmn goal with 
joint endcavoiii.s. Now is the time fi»r India and China 
to it‘sume and strengthen their cultural relationship.” 
Professor Yone Noguchi, the fumed Japanese Poet, 
who arrived in Calcutta on Sunday, spoke of Japan’s 
fiiendship for India through Buddhism. India is thu'- 
historically casi for the pait of mediator helweeu 
the'^e two great countries 1ml she* cannot fill that 
lole except as an Asiatic nation acting on her own 
impulses and instincts. Indian Swaraj will he a poor 
thing if it does nor leave her full freedom to serve 
the world as peace-maker which her genius and 
history mark hei out to he. 


Nativnalisni and Islam ' 

The same Bombay weekly notices another 
arlichr in our last number partly thus: 

In an article published in tlid current number of 
the Modern Review, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru asks, 
with reference to Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s theory of the 
.solidarity of Islam, how it is affected by the growth 
of nationalism in Turkey, Egypt, Persia, Afgrianistan, 
Iraq, and, probably ahso, Arabia. The question, he 
observes, is relevant even for a non-Muslim. For on 
the answer to it depend-s the political, social and 
economic orientation of Indian Mu.slinis and their 
reactions to modern ideas and thought currents. He 
adds : “ Islam being a world community, its policy 

must also he a world policy, if it is to preserve that 
sense of solidarity.” The report of the proceedings 
of the first Conference of European Muslims held in 
Geneva of which we reproduce a part from Islam of 
Lahore, is even more suggestive of the weakening of 
pan-lslamism which bulked so largely in Indian and 
European politics before the War. It is not generally 
known that there is a considerable Muslim population 
in the Balkan States who do not enjoy any special 
rights as a community. The Geneva Confereneb passed 
a special Resolution thanking the Czecho-Slovakian 
Government for the specially favourable treatment 
accorded to its Muslim subjects. The French delegate 
complained of the treatment of its Muslim subjects 
by* France. 
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Ancient India and Abyssinia 

On the ethnological and historical relations 
between Ancient India and Abyssinia, the following 
))as8ages will be of interest — writes Mr. M. 
Krishnamachariar in The Hindu of Madras, 
INfovember 9: 

1. “ Ethiopia and Hindustan werp possessed or 
colonised by the same extraordinary race.” -Sir W. 
Jones, “Asiatic Researches” I. p. 426. 

2. The Abyssiniana (Abussinians) originally 
migrated to Africa from the banks of Abiiisin, a 
classical name for the Indn*-. Ileeren's “ Historical 
Researches” II. p. 310. 

3. Ethiopians emigrating from the River Indus 
settled in the vicinity of Egypt.- Eusebius “ Meroe.” 

4. Cuvier assigns the reign of Amenophis as the 
epoch of the colonization of Ethiopia from India. 

” Discour.s ” p. 18. 

3. “At the mouths of the Indus dwell a .seafaring 
people active, ingenious, and enterprising as when, 
ages subsequent to this great movement, they tliein- 
.selves, with warlike denizens of the Punjab, wen* 
driven from their native land to seek the far distant 
elimes of Greece. The coinmereial people dwelling' 
along the coast that stretches from the mouth of the 
Indus to the Corce, are embarking on that emigratioti 
whose magnificent results to civilization, and whose 
gigantic monuments of art, fill the mind with mingled 
emotions of admiration and awe. These people coast 
along the shores of Mekran, traverse the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf, and again adhering to the sea-boanl 
of Oman, Tfadramant, and Yeman (Eastern Arabia), 
they sail up the Red Sea; and again ascending the 
mighty .stream that fertilise.s a land of wondeiv. 
found the kingdoms of Egypt. Nuhia and Abyssinia. 
'rhe.se are the same stock that, eenluries subsequently 
to this coloiiizalion, spread the hlcsbings of civilization 
over Hellas and her i.sland.'*.” - Poeorke’s ” fndia in 
Greece,” p. 42. 

6. The ancient geographer.^ called by the name of 
Ethiopia all that part of y\frica which now constitutes 
Nuhia, Abyssinia, Sanaor, Darfur and Dongolu. Count 
Bi(»rnsijein’s “ TIfeogony of the Hindus,” p, 168. 

7. “ Philostratus introduces (he Brahman Tarehu^ 
by stating to his auditor that the Ethiopians w'cre 
originally an ‘Indian race’ cmnpelled to leave India 
for (Tie impurity eontracled hv slaying a certain 
monarch to whom they owed allegiance." — Pococke’s 
" India in Greece,” p. 200. 

8. “ The Ethiopians, a colony of the Indians, pre- 
served the wisdom and usage (d their forefathers and 
acknowledged their ancient origin.” Ibid, p. 205. 

9. Colonel Tod in “Rajasthan” (II. p. 309) says : 
"A writer in the ‘Asiatic Journal’ (Vol. JV, p. 3Z5) 
gives a curious list of the names of places in the 
interior of Africa, mentioned in Parks’s ‘Second 
Journey,’ which are shown to he all Sanskrit, and 
most of them actually current in India at the present 
day,” 

For further information the reader is leforred to 
H. Sarda’s “Hindu Superif)ri(y ” and Heeren’s 
“ Asiatic Nations.” 


Or. Ambedkar^s Advice to Harijans ” 
With reference to Dr. Ambedkar’s advic^ to 
he Harijans ” to renounce Hinduism and adopt 


some other religion which will give th^ social 
equality, The Jewish Chronicle of Bombay writes; 

It is far from the policy of this journal to enter 
into the field of Indian politics but we fear that 
Dr. Ambedkar’s advice to his harijan followers to 
renounce Hinduism and adopt any other religious 
faith that treats all its followers alike or to create 
a new faith is not as simple as it appears, nor would 
it eradicate the curse of untoiichability and caste 
restrictions under which his followers are labouring. 
We say this in the light of Jewish history. 

It is a known fact that Jews often suffer many dis- 
abilities on account of their religion so much so that 
several Jews have cowardly renounced their religion 
and gone over to the dominant faith in order to 
enjoy all rights and privileges which a Jew does not 
enjoy. What is the outcome ? The converted Jew 
is always considered different from the rest. He is 
looked down upon and considered a stranger. He is 
not trusted. WJienever the opportunity presents itself, 
it is thrown into his face that he is a convert, as 
a result of which he repents for having changed 
his religion. We have not to go very far to cite an 
instance to support our case. There has been no 
Jewish community that has assimilated as much as 
the German Jewish community. In fact, a large 
number considered themselves to be more German 
than the Germans themselves. They gave up their 
Jewish identity. What was the outcome ? Herr Hitler 
came out with his ‘ Aryan theory * which struck the 
death blow even to the assimilated Jews.’ 

Jews have been advised to remain Jews and fight 
for their rights. We fear that Dr. Ambedkar’s adwee 
to cure the curse of iintouchability is a nostrum that 
will bring untold misery to his followers. The best 
that they can do is to stick to their guns and fight 
for their rights and sooner or later they will attain 
their end. 

Ishan Chandra Ghosh 

Ishan Chandra Ghose was known in his lifo- 
liiiie as a dislingiiislied officer of the Bengal 
Education Department, a scholar and an author 
(»f many Bengali books. He was born in a poor 
family and lost his father at the age of nine. He 
was indebted for his education, therefore, to the 
help which he received from others and to the 
.scholarships which he won by his industry and 
his keen intellect. He was headmaster of Hare 
School in Calcutta and of the Normal Scliool at 
Ilughli and effected considerable improvements in 
ihese institutions. He was the author of many 
text-books showing originality of treatment. But 
he will be best remembered by bis monumental 
Bengali translation of the Buddhist Jatakas from 
Pali, whi('h language he learned at an advanced 
age specially for making that translation. It took 
him sixteen years’ single-handed labour to com- 
plete that translation. For the publication of the 
work’ he spent Rs. 12,000, without getting any 
appreciable portion of it from the sale proceeds. 

He was a keen and successful man of business 
and was a Director of several joint-stock com- 
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panics. He made good use of the wealth he 
acquired.* During his lifetime few knew of his 
many charilies. He spent large sums for anti- 
malarial work in his native village and founded 
there a charitable dispensary named after his 
mother and a Middle-English School named after 
his father. He also excavated a big lank there, 
built a temple, constrncted a road and sunk a 




Mr. Kipiii liiliiiri Chiiiiilhiiii 


A. R.r. .\. is a remarkable achievemeni 

He has recently returned to India. 


InIkiu (Miandra Ghosti 

lube-well. At Kasaiili he built a bungalow in 
memory of his wife, for patients resorting to that 
place for Pasteur treatment. At Jadabpur con- 
sumptives’ hospital he endowed a bed in memory 
of his daughter. In his will he has left instruc- 
tions for devoting a great pan of bisS we?allh to 
benevolent purposes. 

When he was alive his son Professor Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh donated Rs. 30,000 to the Calcutta 
University, as desired by him, for translating 
oriental classics into Bengali. 

A Deaf-mute Artist 

Mr. Bipin Bihari Chaudhuri, a deaf-mute 
Indian artist belonging to the province of Orissa, 
wient to England to finish his training. There he 
joined the Royal College of Art, London, from 
which he has recently graduated and is now an 


Prabhas Chandra Basil • 

Dr. Prabhas Chandra Basil, At.D., M.sc., p.r.s.. 
a young anihropologist, barely thirty-one ycai^ 
of age, is no more in the land of the living. 
Dr. Basu was a distinguished scholar. He noi 
only stood First Class First in the B. Sc., and 
M.Sc., examinations of the University of Calcutta, 
hut was also a distinguished scholar of the 
.Medical College, Bengal, and was awarded the 
medical college scholarship. He stood first with 
honours in Dental Surgery. He was awarded 
numerous scholarships, gold medals and prizes. 
He was the first Medical Graduate to obtain the 
Premchand Roychand Scholarship. His research 
work and his many papers on Anthropology an<l 
Ethnology piibli.shed by the Asiatic Society o) 
Bengal, Zoological Survey of India, and Bos* 
Research Institute, had won for him the admira 
tion of distinguished scientists of India and 
abro^cT. Dr. Basu was attached to the^ Bos*' 
Research Institute, Calcutta, in the Biolog> 
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Department and was the principal collaborator 
of Dr. B. S. Guha, Anthropologist, Zoological 
Survey of India, Calcutta, in writing many papers 
on aboriginal Indian tribes. He was an amiable 
and public-spirited young man with enthusiasm 
for philanthropic work and was noted for his 
ascetic simplicity. 

The Vaishnava Saint Santadus 


the age of 76. Before becoming a sannyasin 
was known by the name of Tarakishor^Chaudhud. 
He was a High Court Vakil in Calcutta and 
enjoyed an extensive practice. He was a friend 
and contemporary of the nationalist leader Bipiii 
Chandra Pal. Mr. Pal’s autobiography contains 
references to him. He was a profound scholar 
and a truly spiritual-minded man. He became 
rnalmnt of the Nimbarka sect of Vaishnavas after 
the demise of his guru Kathia Bawa. He is the 
author of many religious books in Bengali. 

AlTIndia Bengali Cultural Reunion 

The thirteenth session of Prabasi Bangasahilya 
Samrnelah will be held at New Delhi, during die 
last week of this month. Though this Reunion 
Lears a name which means that it is a literary 




The Vaishnava Saint Brajavidehi Sanladas 
Bawaji of Brindaban passed away last month at 



Sir N. N. Sircar 


gathering of Bengalis outside Bengal, if**' 

has a as music 

fine arts are and Bengalis , 

in Bengal take 1^9 there- 

an Ali-India gathering of the 

Bengali-speaking people. Last year was held in 
Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
delivered the inaugural address and Sir Lai Copal 
&a}»videhi Santadas Mukherji was the general president. This yca< 
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the Bengalis residing in Delhi have very appro- 
priately chosen Sir N, N. Sircar the chairman of 
the reception committee with a strong committee 
to help him, Major A. C. Chatterji, i.m.s., being 
the general secretary. The names of the general 
president and the sectional presidents will be 
announced in due course. 

Ladies take part in the general and sectional 
sittings and have, besides, a separate section of 
their own, of which Srimali Sailabala Devi, wife 
of Dr. J. K. Sen, has been chosen chairwoman of 
the reception committee. No better choice could 
have been made. Last year she presided over 
the ladies’ section in Calcutta. She is a poetess 
whose poems are noted for their simple devotional 
appeal. 


He died at work, as a soldier dies "dn the battle- 
field. At a meeting, while he wa? talking to qne of 
the members present, he was suddenly struck as if 
by lightning, and death was immediate. 



Professor Sylvain Levi 

In Professor Sylvain Levi of the University 
of Paris the world has .lost perhaps the greatest 
Indologist and orientalist living. He had a 
special knowledge of Indplogy and of the Chinese 



Prof. Sylvain Levi 


Photo hp Haripada Roy 

Mods, and Mme. Sylvain Levi 
at Santiniketan 



and Tibetan languages, literatures, history and 
cultures. Fie was for some time professor of 
Indology and Sinology in Visvabharati, and he 
and Madame Levi became very popular with the 
students and staff of that University and the 
families resident in the neighbourhood. Though he 
was 72 at the time of his deaths he maintained to 
the last the alertness and enthusiasm of youth. 
Madame L. Morin writes : 


For long years, Monsieur Sylvain Lovi had been a 
Professor at the College de France. He ws the 
President of the Department of Religious Sciences 
in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, the President of the 
Asiatic Society in France and' of the Association 
Francaise des Amis de I'Q^ent .He was aW the 
:<rrgiiltiser and animatotv of the Paris Institute of 
Gvilizatiott, wMeh hae^ been shen a lively 
nucleus "of Indian lore ever since its creation. In 
one word, Professor Levi was the head and heart of 
Oriental Studies in France. • 
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Professor Levi’s scientific authority was great, but 
his moral influence was no less powerful. His work 
as the President of the Universal Jewish Alliance, 
his untiring devotion to the relief organizations in 
favour of the Jews taking refuge in France because 
of persecution in other countries are a splendid 
contribution in the field of social service. 

As a pupil of the great Bergaigne, he studied the 
Sanskrit language and literature with passionate in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Later on he was also to learn 
Tibetan. Chinese, and other languages of the East. 
Professor [<cvi was more than once sent on missions 
to eastern countries, India, Japan and Siberia. He 
was for somi? time the Director of the Franco-Japanese 
House at Tokyo. 

Profe.ssor Sylvain Levi’s ebief works are: “The 
Indian Theatre,” “ Buddhaeharila,” “The Doctrine 
of the Saerifiee in the Brahmanas,” “Nepal, the 
Hobogirin,” “A Dictionary of Buddhism,” “After 
Chinese and Japanese soiirces,” “ India and the 
World,” “Several Translations of Indian Sacred Texts 
snrli as the Alahayana-Sutralarnkara,” ete. 

It is diffirult to give an idea of Profe^^sor Levi’s 
generosity to Indians in Pari'i, Busy as he was, he 
managed to answer every letter, ami to give a hearty 
welcome to any of his '^Indents who required infornra- 
lion, as well as to Indian visitors in Paris who asked 
him for an appointment. Similarly he was never 
known to refuse a letter t»f introduction. These 
details mav appear us little things, but they testify 
to his nctble and generous heart. Countless Indian 
students finished their studies here, only thanks to 
his oneouraging advice, and in several ca.se.s to the 
financial help that ho procured for them. And all 
this was done quietly, almost in secret, so that the 
person concerned never felt delicate about it. 

A public was held in Calcutta in his 

memory, at which, among others, the following 
ladies and gentlemen were present : 

Miss .](»sephine MacLeod, Ramkrishna-Vevakananda 
Asram, Belur, M. P. Dubois, Consul-General, France, 
Mr. T. Vimalananda, Afahabodhi Society. Srimati 
Indira Devi Ohaudhiiri, Mr. Jatindra Chakrabarty, 
Mr. S. Deb, Swami Vimuktananda, Sir Jadnnath 
Sarkar, Professor Dr. U. N. Ghosal, Mr. P. 
Choiidhuri, Pandit Vidhiishekhara Bhattacliarya Snsfri, 
PrtJfessor Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Mr. Hari Mohan Basil, 
Professor Dr. Kali das Nag, and Professor Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji 

The following resolutions were passed : 

1. This Meeting records its sense of profound 
sorrow at the lamentable death of Professor Sylvain 
Levi, the great Indologist and Orientalist, distin- 
guished educationist and savant, a warm friend of 
Indians and Indian culture. 

2. This Meeting further resolves that a copy of 
this resolution signed by the President and the 
Members present be forwarded to Mine. Levi and her 
himily through the “Les Amis de Paris,” Greater 
India Society, Mahabudhi Society, National Council 
of Education and other cultural Assoeialions. 

3. This Meeting also resolves that a committee 
consisting of Mr, P. Choudhuri, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr, U. N. Ghosal, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Mr. Jatindra Chakrtfbarty and 
Prof. S. Surhawardy be formed to devise wkys and 
means for perpetuating hh memnnr* . 


Rameshwar Prasad Varma 

Ranieshwar Prasad Varma, the young artist 
of Bihar, died prematurely last month. He 
belonged to a family of hereditary artists. His 
father, Babu Ishwari Prasad Varma, an artist , of 



Rameshwar Prasad Varma 


repute, who is still alive, held a high post in the 
Calcutta Government School of Art. Rameshwar 
Prasad Varma went to England after obtaining 
a training in India and spent about five years 
abroad, where his work was appreciated by com- 
petent critics. lie intended to start a school of 
an in Patna. It is greatly to be regretted that 
he has not lived to do it. 

Gopal Krishna Devadhar 

All India — and particularly the Bombay 
Presidency — mourns the loss of Gopal Krishna 
Devadhar. He was a great organiser and worker 
with a great heart and an even temper. With 
him work was worship. His enthusiasm was a 
steadily burning lire which supplied energy for 
the various activities which kept him busy till 
he was struck down by a fatal illness. He was a 
widower for the last few years of his life. Few 
knew how be felt the loss of his partner in life. 
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In all tha| he did he waa above caste and creed 
and party* No brief biographical sketch can do 
justice to his personality and career. 



Gopal Krishna Dcvadhar 


The following paragraphs contain the salient 
facts relating to his life : 

Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar was born in 1871 
and received his early education in the New English 
School at Poona and later on in the Wilson College, 
Bombay. He took his M.A. degree in 1904 and 
afterwards served as Principal of the Aryan £duca> 
tional Society High School, of which he was the 
Chairman of the Managing Board till his death. 
Early in life he came under the influence of 
Lokamanya Tilak and Mr. Gokhale. Finally he 
joined Mr. Gokhale in his public work in 1904 and 
was one of the first to join the Servants of India 
Society, which was founded by Mr. Gokhale in 1905. 
He organised the Bombay Social Service League, 
which has today a large body of life-workers. He 
was awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind medal in 1914 in 
recognition of his social service work and the 
C.I.E. in 1927. 

In 1918 he toured in England and the Continent 
ns a member of the Indian Press Delegation. 

He was the founder, honorary organiser and 
general secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan, a society 
' ' CTUrted in 1919;* soon his letum bom tmign 


travel, and which has now more than 20 braiichec 
all over India. This Society offers women a com- 
prehensive adult and vocational education. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Devadhar was engaged in 
completing a building for the Seva Sadan, worth a 
lakh of rupees, for nurses* training class. Before he 
fell ill, a month ago, he was also busy in arrangements 
for celebrating the Silver Jubilee of the Seva Sadan, 
in a filting manner. 

For a number oi years he was the General 
Secretary of the Ind^n National Social Conference 
and presided over nlie last conference held in 
Madras, 1933. When the Mopla Rebellion broke 
out in Malabar in 1921, Mr. Devadhar and his 
colleagues went to Malabar and organised relief work 
for the refugees, a fact well known to all. After the 
relief woik was over, Mr. Devadhar organised the 
Malabar Reconstruction Work, which has now 
opened a number of rural uplift centres in the 
interior of Malabar. 

He was one of the pioneers of the Co-operative 
Movement in the Bombay Presidency and took a 
leading part in organising the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute, of which he was the Vice- 
President for a long time. Ho was connected also 
with the Bombay Provincial Bank as a director till 
his death. He was a member of several co-operative 
committees of iiuiuiry started by the Madras, Mysore, 
Travaneore and Cochin Governments, 

lie was the Vice-President of the Sf*rvants of India 
Society since the death of Mr, Gokhale and was its 
president for over 6 years, from the lime the Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Saslri vacated that office for reasons 
of health and duties abroad. During his period of 
presidentship, he gave a new orientation to the policy 
of the Society by emphasising the need for rur.il 
u]>lift and for raising the average capacity and 
character of the Indian masses. 

From his early days he was interested in Labour 
uplift and started the Debt Redemption Society in 
Bombay. lie had also been constantly fighting 
against the social disabilities of the untouchahlcv. 
He took a leading part in the Harijan activities at 
the instance of Mahatma Gandhi and was the 
President of the Maharashtra Hurijan Sangh. 

As president of the Deccan Agricultural Associ.i- 
tion, he gave very valuable evidence before the Ro/d 
Agricultural Commission and the Government of 
India elected him three limes as a mcmbei* of the 
Agricultural Research Council. He also interest iJ 
himself, latterly, in the agricultural problems of 
Travaneore and Cochin. In 1924 he organised the 
South Indian Flood Relief Fund in Bombay and 
collected a large amount for the relief of the sufferers 
in South India. During the cyclone havoc in South 
Arcol and Tanjorc in 1933, he was of great assistance 
to workers in giving relief to the people.^ Years ogi 
he had done valuable famine relief work in the U. P. 

He was a great believer in institutional work aro 
in building up in the country the highest type of 
character and capacity for public work. His mission 
in life had been to uplift women, the dcpresjc l 
classes, the labourers and the peasants. The work 
of the foreign missionaries appealed to Him most 
and he always used to say that, while other leaders 
were engaged in the task of achieving national 
freedom, it was equally an important duty to 
nationalise social service work. His heart Was full 
,^^of loVe for all and he was ever willing to help any 
- Indian who sought his assistance. He leaves nehind 
* him two sons and fw daughferg.. § 
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^Professor Yonejiro Noguchi in CalcuUa 

Professor Yonejiro Noguchi, the distinguished 
Japanese poet, who has come to deliver a course of 
lectures ^ in the Calcutta and other Universities, 
arrived in Calcutta on the lllh November last and 
has already finished his lectures here. He has 
become popular here, as his many engagements 
testify. Interviewed by press representatives, he 
made a statement, in the course of which he said: 

I am here more to learn from you than to teach 
• you. There is nothing more aiulacious 1 know, than 
to think that a child ran irach his molher. When I 
accepted the kindly invitation your Universities 
honoured me with, I was brought at once to retrospec- 
tion and then to self-analysis. I wondered and said, 
“What am I ?” But my mind grew gradually 
composed and even relieved, when I thought that 
each person is not without his idiosyncrasy developed, 
wisely or unwisely, unfler the background with which 
ho shares his fate. If I go to India, I thought, I 
will take nothing hut my own soul, simple and naked, 
and lay it open before her people to be cxamim*d 
freely. If I can ever teach them and receive their* 
returned courtesy, that will be the unexpected joy 
that makes this life worlh living. 




As regards Buddhism, which le ihotcomiact- 
ing link between Japan and India, the Poet 
observed: 

1 came to you, let me confess, with only imagina- 
tion which hardly touches knowledge, because even 
what I know of Buddhism, your ancient religion that 
is dying out, I understand, in your country today, is 
limited and shabby. When 1 say that Japan knows 
India through Buddhism, that means that we know 
nothing about your present condition. But it is not 
without delight that we Japanese are still loyal with 
iindugging faith, to Buddhism, which the Emperor 
Kimmei of the middle sixth century legally sanctified; 
the many hundred thousand Buddhist temples that 
flourish even today with pagodas and bell-lowers may 
be taken for a symbol of the reverence we gladly pay 
to you. Once in an essay on Nikko I said: “It is 
not too much to say that India begins right here in 
Nikko, in the same sense that modernized Tokyo 
of the present 'day is spiritually a part of London or 
New York.” 

He next proceeded to give sonic idea of his 
Indian programme: 

As one of my Indian programmes 1 look forward 
with a great pleasure, when my work is done in 
Calcutta, to a pilgrimage to Buddha Gaya and 
Sarnatli where, beckoned by the scenes of great events 
in Buddha’s life, my mind woubl promptly hum the 
holy name to which I have? been accustomed since 
my eliildhood. Not being a religious student, I do 
not know how far apart Buddhisni is from Hindui^; 
but when the faithful believer of the latter hastens 
to I he Ganges for self-morlification, I would be re- 
minded, I think, of the austerities which Buddha 
practised before he arose with Enlightenment.” 
Again 1 do not know what the philosophy of Yoga is, 
dlihouch an Indian friend tried to teach me in Japan; 
if it means, as one of ils beliefs, the withdrawal of 
the senses fnmi external changes, I perfectly agree 
with it; for once I wrote: “Let me go to the forest, 
not to write epigrams, but to walk between the law 
written by life in a trance.” J feel happy in the 
uniieipation of finding many beliefs in common with 
> 011 . 

His lectures in Calcutta have all been open 
to the public. 

Wo do not know whether any of his poems, 
which are written in English, have been 
translated into any Indian vernacular except 
Bengali. In Bengali there are metrical transla- 
tions of some of his poems which were made more 
than twenty years ago by the late poet 
Satyendranath Datta. They were included in his 
Mani-manjusha, published in 1322 B.E. One of 
his translations appeared in our Prabasi in 
1319 B.E,, that is, some twenty-three years ago. 

Presentation of Buddhist Relics to 
Sarnath Vihara 

The fourth anniversary of the great Buddhist 
temple of Mulagandha Kuti Vihara at S^na^ 
was celebrated last month, It was a big fair 
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attendedfby both Buddhists and Hindus. About 
400 Buddhist pilgrims came to Benares from 
Japan, China, Germany, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, 
Burma, Siam, and Chittagong in Bengal. The 
gathering of Hindus from Benares and other 
places was la?ge. The most important function 
was the presenlalion of relics to the temple by 
Mr. Blakiston, director-general of archaeology, 
on behalf of the Goverimieiu of India. These 
relics were found at Mirpur Khas in Sind in 1910 
by the laic Mr. Henry Couscns of the archaeo- 
logical survey deparlnienl. In the course of an 
interesting and informative s})ecch Mr. Blukiston 
stated “ that the relic in all probability was a 
body relic of the Buddha himself and the funeral 
ashes perhaps those of Upagupta, the famous 
religious preceptor, who was especially instru- 
mental in spreading the doctrine among the 
people of Sind.” 

Sir Phillif) CluHwodc on Dr, Moonjes 
Public School 

Those who have doubts as to whether 
Government would allow any public schools to 
he started of which military training is a part of 
tht; courses may be reassured on reading the 
following letter which Sir Phillip Chelwode. the 
late Commandcr-in-Chief, has written to Dr. B. S. 
Moonje, who inlends to establish such a school: 

“ I am quite certain that (rum the army point of 
view, we bhall never jjei that constant supply of younji 
men which iy cft^sential for the army unless more ami 
more public schools are started in India; and 1 ran 
only hope that tlie one in whicli you arc personally 
interested will set an example that will be followed 
all over the country. I have great pleasure in en- 
closing a donation of Rs. 100, wishing you every 
success.” 

Dr. Moonje has already got a donation of 
Rs. one lakh for his st^hool from the gentleman 
popularly known as Pratap Seth, and expects to 
be able to collect more. 

Aristocracy and Military Leadership 

In his last speech to the Council of State 
as Commander-in-Chief, Sir Phillip Chetwode 
said that India had the men who after proper 
training could become military leaders and 
command armies but that they did not join the 
military schools. The men he referred to be- 
longed to the class designated the “ natural 
leaders of the people the aristocracy and the 
ruling families. It is not denied tkal «6me':o{ 
their scions possess undeveloped military tolent. 
But', in. every country, ijqcliiding India, gr^t 
militar.yi leaders faavei -been 


families. Napoleon Bonaparte was not a bon 
aristocrat, nor Wellington, nor Clive. Sivaji 
the founders of the Scindia and Gaikwad familiey 
Ilyder Ali and Tipu Sultan had no royal ancestrv 
In France, from among her 2000 foundlings pci 
annum, many attain the rank of admiral, general, 
captain, and other oflicers. 

♦ 

Muslim Fisher meA in Assam 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in lhi'^ 
Review that there are so-called “ untouchables ’ 
among Muslims also. In tlio cours(‘ of a staled 
menl submitted to the Hammond Committee 
the Muslim fislieimen of Sylhet in Assam, who 
form 25 per cent of the total Muhammadan 
population of that dislricl, they say: 

“In ‘ipiu* «>f thcorctiral equality other Muysahuaiis 
do not enter into malrinionial alliances with us. The 
fishermen and other Mnssalmans form differeiii 
punches, even inighbours belonging to the twn 
different roininiinities are in^t permitted to belong to 
the 9L\wr social ‘ pnneh,' so that nieinhers of oiir 
coinniimity are not invited to an) soeial dinners... 

The Sylhet Chionicle observes : 

tn .short this community represent ihe Mush in 
harijans. It is very important to realise that just iii 
pusenl all the mmnliers of this community do not Ii\e 
i>y catching and selling fish. Some of them ha^e 
gone in for higln r edneation and have taken to olliei 
professions. Jhil it .seems acquisition of knowledge 
and property lias not benefited this commnnily aii\ 
way. They are still being treated as a separate casir 
<ui account of their birth! The considerations that 
led to the reservation of seats for the Hindu harijan^ 
apply equally luTe. The interests of thi.s communilv 
do not appear to he safe, in the hands of the ea.sit- 
Muslims. We only hope that after this revelation 
this community will not go unrepresented. 

r- 

Prinuiry Education in Travancore 

Perhaps the Travancore Slate ^ends a 
larger part of its revenue on education than anv 
other Stale or British Province in India. The 
Travancore Government makes primary education 
the first charge on educational funds, and spend:; 
58.3 per cent of the total educational expenditure 
on it. Over 99 per cent of the expenditure in 
primary education is borne by the Slate in 
Travancore as against 50 per cent in, Madras 
61 per cent in Bombay, 33 per cent in Bengal 

Husband and Wife Atvarded Nobel Prize 
for Chemistty 

The Nobel Prize for Chemistry has bci n 
awarded to Professor Joliot of Paris and his wile 
Madapie Curie Joliot, daughter of Madame Curie. 
The» daughter has taken after the mother — Madame 
Curie got one Nobel Prize jpintly with her 
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M^usband, and another for her own individual 
I osearches. 

! ) 

Vo6e/ Prize for Physics 

The Nobel Prize for Physics has been awarded 
lo l^rofessor James Chadwick of Caml)rid^5e in 
iccognition of his discovery of the neutron. 

Restricting Calcutta University Franchise 

The Bengal Education League has submitted 
^.ho following just and reasonable nicmorandum to 
‘(.overnment on the proposed restriction of the 
(ijlcutla University Franchise: 

It i*. a mailer for extreme re{;ret dial while an 
atlempt has been made to widen the franchise 
f^etierally in so far as the JV»vin<*ial field is c<»n- 
eerned in the new scheme of const ilntional reforms, 
m the case of I he franchise of the (laiciitla Lniver- 
sity a diffiTent policy proposed lo ho followed, 
viz,, resirielino ihe franchise of ihe Calculla l'ni.»r- 
.sily constiliicMcy for ihc Bf ngal Lejjislalive Asseinhly 
under ihe new Constiliilion lo incmhers of the Senate 
and roiiislcri'd graduates aloii(‘ in place' oi graduates 
of seven years' standing at present. There can 
he no . justification, in the opinion of the Bengal 
Kducation League, for the proposc'd restriction of ihe 
franchise, inasmuch as this will have the '•fleet 
of ‘‘narrowing down ihe eleolorale for the lh\iversity 
scat from about eleven thousand voters lo less than 
four hundred.'’ 

The existing franehisi; was fixed on the recoin^ 
meiidalion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
the Monlagu-(]helmsford Reforms, ft may naturally 
he expecti'd that the long period that has elapsed 
since then and the experience that has been gaiiU'd 
during this lime fully entitle the public to expert 
that instead of reducing the franchise within the 
narniwest po.ssihle limits, the authorities would widen 
it so that graduates of five years’ slan<ling may he 
allowed to vole irulead of seven years only as at 
pre.sent. 

'riie Bengal Kdiiealion League urges lliat the 
reactionary proposal to restrict the franchise of the 
Laleutir# I'niversity to I'VIlows and those registered 
graduates only who liave paid their fees for the 
two preceding years he reject od and the existing 
•system widened on the line suggested in this Memo- 
randum. 

ndrew Carnegie Centenary 

The first birth centenary of Andrew Carnegie, 
promoter of world peace movements, was 
•i‘[>pily celebrated at the L^niversily of Calcutta 
v^utosh Hall) under the auspices of the Inter- 
‘idional. Relations Cluh. The speeches and 
‘iluites naturally developed inlo 4 veritable 
VMiposium on the problems of world peace and 
li‘‘ urgent need of organising peace education, 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen, Indians, 
-Liropeans and Americans, participated in .the 
Jtiiciioh which, true to the spirit of Andreev 
-arnegie, brealhei^ an atmosphere of peace and 


harmony. The fallowing < touching message from 
Mrs. Louise W. Carnegie was read out by 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, the Hony. Secretary of the 
Centenary Committee: “It gives me great plea- 
sure to know that Mr. Carnegie's Centenary will 
be celebrated in India on Nov. 25th this year* 
My husband was such a believer in world brother- 
hood that eveiy indication of the growth of that 
ideal is most gratifying, and I pray that every 
effort lo promote mutual understanding and good- 
will may draw the world closer together, until 
there is no East or West and we are all one in 
our desire to understand one another’s point of 
\iew% while living at our highest and best. My 
earnest good wishes go to the International Rela- 
tions Club of the Calcutta University.” Dr. Nag 
announced that a' series of meetings will be held 
in different parts of India and he thanked the 
different branches of the Carnegie benefactions 
for their interest in the development of Inter- 
• national Relations Clubs in India and for the 
valuable reports, books and monographs presented 
to the Club by the Carnegie Endowment fc^r 
International Peace, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
the ('arnegie United Kingdom Trust as well as of 
the Seotlish Universities, including the Dumfenf- 
line Trust of Carnegie's native village. 

Mr. Carnegie paid a visit to India and, after 
his return, gave his impiessions in several articles 
contributed to peiiodicals. In one of them, which 
appeared iti 7'he IS'inetrenfh Century and After, 
August, 1908, he vvrote: “ I do not believe Cod 
ever made any man or anv nation good enough 
lo rule another man or another nation.” 

Dr. W. S. Urqiihart, Principal of the Scottish 
(Church College and Chairman of the Reception 
Comiuitlee, in his thoughtful address gave a 
brilliant rbaracter-skelcb of Carnegie who intro- 
duced a new era by making Justice the basis of 
the production and distribution of wealth. 

The Hon’ble Sir Manmallia Nath Mukherjee, 
the Acting Chief Juslice of Bengal, in his Presi- 
dential Address, emphasised the importance of 
Carnegie’s work in connection wdlh the develop- 
ment of “Arbitration” as the only civiliz^ 
method of settling disputes between man and man, 
and nation and nation. 

Dr. C. E. Turner, Chairman, Health Section 
of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, observed that associations like the Inter- 
national Relations Club of the Calcutta University 
could do much to bring about better understanding 
between peoples of different races. 

Mr, W. C. Wordsworth, Editor of the 
Statesman, in a thought-provoking speech exposed 
the> hollowness of the Arguments of the milita- 
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rists wHb prelend to make armaments the basis 
for peace. 

Mrs. Kiron Bose, Secrelary of the National 
Council of Women of India, brought her feeling 
tribute to Carnegie and his loyal wife on behalf 
of the growing womanhood of India. She was 
followed by Mrs. Leeloff of the International 
Peace League who vigorously attacked the lethergy 
of menfolk to organize peace education for 
children, for, she rightly observed: “it was for 
the children of ihc future and not the hardened 
middle-aged utilitarians to develop peace as an 
instrument of human collaboration.” 

Womanhood of America was also ably re- 
represented by Mrs. Martha Fincke, professor of 
Music, Mt. Holyoke College, who struck a note of 
optimism by pointing out that several influential 
groups of individuals are patiently and loyally 
serving the cause of peace against tremendous 
odds. Mrs. Marion Brown Shelton, a talented 
poetess, equally emphasised the need of co-opera- 
tive work in peace education. Utilizing specially 
the best forma of cinemas for that purj)ose. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar and f)r. Ankel- 
saria, in their moving speeches urged the rising 
generation to follow the examples of Carnegie 
and very appropriately cited instances to show 
that Carnegie’s spirit is manifest to-day in India 
through the generous benefactions of Indian 
donors like Premchand Roychand, Sir T. N. 
Palit, Sir Rash Behari Ghosc and others. 

Profiteering in Electric Supply 

Last month a good deal of evidence was given 
before the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
Charges Advisory Committee in relation to the 
price of elccuicily. One of the witnesses, Mr. 1. E. 
Gilbert, argued that it was now admitted in the 
Corporation’s reply that “ Coal was cheap — Rs. 6 
a ton. It was also on record that Labour was 
cheap. But on the management side up went the 
graph of expenditure. He maintained that much 
could be done to improve this part of the costs.” 

“ Mr. Gilbert contended that there was obviously 
something very high shown or spent on manage- 
ment in the Calcutta outfit.” 

The folowing extracts, taken from his 
evidence, show how dear electricity is in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood : 

*^Thirty-fiix millions of Great Britain’s population 
Jive in areas where electricity can be obtained. . . . 

^Thirty millions of this number can obtain electri- 
city on a two-part tariff at Id. per unit or less. . . . 

“Twenty millions at %d. per unit or less. , . . 

“Ten millions at per qnit or lesa. . . . 

“ Nearly 350 undertakings are selling electricity 
at Id. per unit or less,’’. 

, . -^Etectricat Times, 


On the 4ib Juno, 1935, Capt. Cazalet asked', the 
Minister of Transport in the House of Parliament jf 
he could slate the rales charged for electricity in 
Manchester, Leed.s and Edinburgh, as also in any 
other four ri ral districts. 

The following is the answer by Mr. Hore-Belisha, 
Minister of Transport ; 

District —Unit rate of two-part tariff for domestic 
supply; ^ 

Manchester— (I^lf penny). 

I.eeds — Vad. (half tX‘nny). 

Edinburgh 'Vijd. (half penny). 

Rural areas : 

Norfolk --yid. (three-quarter penny). 

N. Riding of Yorks — Id. (one penny). 

Rucks — 'Tid. (three quarter penny). 

Wills & Berks -IVtd. (one and quarter penny;. 

— Elvctrival. Review ’35. 

In this comioclion attention may be drawn to 
an article in the November number of Stvence and 
Culture dealing with Public Supply of Electricity, 
in which it has !)een shown that the electric 
supply companies in our country are profiteers. 

Bengal Administration Report for 1933-34 

A copy of “ Report on the Administration oi 
Bengal, 1933-34 (with a summary of political and 
general events for the calendar year 1934)” was 
’* forwarded ” to us “ by order of the Government 
of Bengal ” on the 1 Ith cd November last. On 
account of the rather late publication of ihescj 
official repoits, they lo.^e their news value to' 
eonsidmable extent. Hence, as there is no dearth 
of fresh news of great iniporlanee, the,sc report!- 
are not disrussed as they ought to be. What must 
also to some extent contribute to the disinclination 
of publicists to discuss iheiu is the fact that no- 
body appears to be responsible for the opinions 
expressed therein. For, in the introduction to tlir 
Report under comment it is slated 

"The Report is published under the aiuhorilv and 
with the approval of the Government of Bengal, hat 
this approval docs not necessarily extend to every 
particular expicssion of opinion.” 

Nevertheless, we shall refer to a few ite 
in this Report. 

Government^ s Communal-mindednesi 

In the-;' Bengal Administration' Report j 
1933*34, page 220, we read : 

“ Nationality of editors. — 553. Information I 
caste or nationality of the editors is not . | 

in many cases. But the broad division into 
Moslem and Christian may be' taken as dear, and 
this division there were 622 Hindu (inclu® 
„Brahroo), 68 Moslem and 72 Christian publications. 

• Are Hindus, Moslems and Chris*'--'- 
“ n'ationatities ” or “ castes ” ?. 




^ to 4ioertein and pid^Ilah the 
.^tiatioiialxty ^ w ‘^cattle** of the editors seems 
to be a new d^tOpment in the offipIOl mind; 
for/ we do not find any such paragraph in the 
fisport for 1931-^32. 

Is there, any censua of Jewish, Protestant, 
Rdman Catholic, and other editors in Great 
Britain? 

The paragraph, howev^, has its value. It 
shows, according to the official interpretation of 
‘ arid deduction from such statistics, that the 
v^jority community in Bengal is very slightly 
affected by seditiousness, being surpass^ in this 
respect even by such a small community as the 
Christians. Of course, the small output of perio- 
dical and current literature by a community also 
shows the low level of its culture and education. 
But that does not matter. That it is not seditious 
makes it supremely fit for being the sub-ruling 
community in the province under British domi- 
nance. 

As the official mind lias developed such in- 
tellectual curiosity in relation to the journalistic 

productivity of different religious communities, 

- -- ■ ^ 

# WW 

statistical inquiry and research would be the per- 
centage of revenue contributed by the different 
communities and the amounts specially spent for 
them out of public funds. 

Fiscal productivity and fiscal hunger are 
important fields of research. 

“ Terrorism ” in Bengal 

Part I of the Bengal Administration Report, 
1933-34, gives a “general summary of events for 
the calendar year* 1934.” It consists of 45 pages. 


been prpaeouted for 
senlt^ced to Jong, 
dotes not always come out wno, 
stuff. ■ ■ ' 

The ednchidlrig paragt aph "dteVotdd ia 
ism rrins as follows : 

** ’Riouah the situation Bengai^hlflr- 
improvement will ' last only so ^ 
pressure is maintained. Terrorism hM 
eradicated from Bengal, and never will 
by special legislation. ^But it has been,' 
aiways be, kept in check by the firm < use of tfie 
powers granted by special legislation. The osiy hapa 
of Us disappearing lies in a ootipiete ' eha^ of 
heart on tho part of the terrorists ioid'tlMMs who 
sympathise with the terrorists. Reference hwialiuady 
been made to the improvement in the public atthude 
towards tenCrism. ^ If this attitude cao W'huridmM, 
then there is evfsry hope that with rile halp^ Of pol^eO 
action terrorist activities will eventually be bmlghl 
to an end as they were in 1^18. But the tcotodri, 
parties are not yet as crippled as they Were in 19lii 
and there is still unfortunately every iridicarion that 
the leaders who are interned are deiermiiled ,to re* 
commence the organization of revoliitton the J^menl 
they are released.'* P. xxxii, Bengitd 'AdmaiMra^^ 
Report, m3‘34. 

This paragraph contains an 
lion xnai special icgisiauuii nas nui duuuccu^ im 
eradicating terrorism from Bengal ^^atnd wUl tte^r 
succeed in doing so. But the telaim is^pWt fqit^idrd 
that it has kept it in check and Will alinays be 
able to do so. So this statement is 'a defeMfe'tef 
and a plea for special legislation. Such 
the case, publicists cannot use this piirag<ifpii ''luB 
an indirect confession of failure >on ' die ' paH ;tef 
Government to deal with terrorism. For^ft 
amounts to saying that special ^legislatioai. 'ms 
done all that it is claimed on its behalf. 44le 
paragraph also gives an indication that the policy 


Out of these 45, 12 are devoted to an account of 
Bon-official “ terrorism ” in Bengal, indicating 
the (pace, it fills in the official mind. The opening 
iienletitee^ of this section tells us: 

^jAdriiough the action taken during the previous 

S ar udder the powers possessed by the executive 
d enabled the authorities to a large extent to 
, .piSpVfitit outrages and to keep the outward manifesta- 
' tiSpe , of terrorist activity under control, recruitment 
wds still going on in full vigour, chiefly through the 
evculation of terrorist literature to impressionable 
: youtba either privately or through libraries, and clubs, 
- :^>^gned ostensibly to promote mental and physical 
j. cutoure.” 

^ Tfiiefe is an impression prevalent in Bengal 
lhat terrorist literature is circulated by informers 
ibid ^agents provocateurs also. Government should 
uuiiiire -whether this impression is entirely base- 
Issstct^ not. ‘For our.part, we have already warned 
ad yonug men ^ot t^ accept suspect^ 
from anybody. Many^.of th<^ 


of internment will not be given up. 

We do not support either Special legisla^ksa^^r 
the policy of internment. ' . 

For the total disappearance of terrorklri /the 
official mind depends on a c^implete chbhge of 
heart on the part of the terrorists and those Who 
sympathise with the terrorists. But 
does not say or suggest how this diatee df heart 
will take place or 1^ brought about. If terrorism 
be without any cause or causes* the terrorists’ 
future change of heart, if any, may also be Cause- 
less. But if terrorism has some causes, the 
terrorists’ future change of heart mult klso be 
produced by some causes. The non-ofl^clAl public 
in Bengal believe that the principal cause of 
terrorism is poiiticai,^'aTid mai uie economic con- 
dition of Bengal is a predisposing drcumstaiice. 
If this diagnosis is correct, terroristic change of 
heart Can be brought abi^t by political changefl 
and economic bettermeiri^' 
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Offences Against Women 

, The latest Bengal Administration Report 
observes: 

“ It is deplorable that offences against women 
coming under ^tions 366 and 354 of the Indian 
Penal Code again show an increase. There were 52 
cases more compared with the figure of the previous 
year, or an increase of 7.5 per cent.** 

The ofEicial mind tries to derive some con- 
solation — ^we do not — from the fact that 

“ The increase reported in 1932 as compared with 
1931 was 94 or 15.7 per cent, so that though the 
position is far from satisfactory the rate of increase 
has declined.” 

The increase in 1933 took place in 16 dis- 
tricts, that is, in the greater part of Bengal. 

We are told, 

“The matter is one which continues to engage the 
attention of Government, and the question whether 
the Whipping Act of 1909 should not he amended so 
as to make persons convicted of offences against 
women liable to the punishment of whipping is now 
under examination.'* 

The attention of Government will give the 
public satisfaction when it produces adequate 
results. In the words now under examination,’" 
how many days, weeks, months, or years is the 
word “now ” equivalent to? 

The Report gives the figures for tlie offences 
coming under seclions 366 and 354 of the Indian 
Penal Code, i.e., kidnapping or abduction of 
women, and use of criminal force to women with 
intent to outrage their modesty. It does not give 
the figures for offences coming under section 376 
(rape by a person other than the husband), for 
which 231 persons were tried. 

Punishment for gang rape should include 
forfmture of property. Those persons also 
ought to be tried and punished, if found guilty, 
who harbour offenders and conceal thpir 
victims. 

Sometimes the girls and women victimised are 
never traced. In such cases, the property of the 
offenders, if proved giiilty under any of the 
sections referred to above,' should be confiscated. 

All-India Oriental Conference 

Mysore, Nov. 28* 

In connection with the seventh session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference which will be held in 
Mysore, at the end of December, the following 
persons have been elected as presidents of the several 
sectional meetings to be held under f he auspices of 
the conference : 

Vedic section--Dr. Lokshman Sarup, Lahore. ' ^ 
Iranian — Mr. Anklesaria. Bombay. 

' Idamio — ^Dr. Noizamuddiit, Hyd^abad. 

Classical Sanskrit^Dy. S. ,1^. De, Dacca. 
Philosophy— -l^rofessor Hirayanna, Mysore. 


Prakrit— Dr. P. L, Vaidya, Bombay* 

History — Rev. Henry Heras, Bombay. 

Archaeology — K. N. Dikshit, Delhi. 

Ethnology — Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, 
Rajshahi, 

Fine Arts— Dr. Abanimlra Nath Tagore, Calcutta. 

Philology — Dr. V. S. Siiktankar, Poona, ^ 

DruvJdian Languages — Rao Bahadur R. Narasinha* 
charya, Mysore. 

Indo-Aryan Languages— Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, Culcutt^. — United Press. 

Indian Population Conference 

It has now been decided to hold the'firi 
Indian Population Conference on January 27 and 
28 in Lucknow, with Sir U. N. Brahmachari as 
General President under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Population Research, India, which was 
organized in February last. Dr. Radha Kama) 
Mukerjee, Head of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Lucknow thiiversily, is the con- 
vener of the Conference. 

The Conference will devote itself to a dis- 
cussion of problems of social biology, hygiene, 
vital statistics, nutrition, production and popula- 
tion trends in the different provinces, on which the 
institute has been inviting papers and research 
work. 

Has the Incredible Happened ? 

A book in Englibh entitled “ Can the Hindun Rule 
India ?” by James Johnston, m.a., printed by F. J. 
Ashelford, St. Hclier, Jersey, and published by P, S. 
King and Son, Limited, Orchard House, Westminster, 
London, has been forfeited by the Bengal Govern- 
ment on the ground that the said book contain.^^ 
matter which promotes or is intended to promote 
feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes 
of His Majesty's subjects, and which ia deliberately 
and maliciously intended to outrage the religious 
feelings of the class of His Majesty’s subjects who 
are Hindus by insulting the religion or the religious 
beliefs of that class, the publication of which is 
punishable under sections 153A and 295A of the 
Indian Pena) Code. 

Books which give offence to Hindus — for 
instance, “ Mother India ” by an America;., 
woman — are not usually proscribed. Hence, one 
is led to suspect that “ Can the Hindus Rule 
India ?” perhaps tends to bring the British 
Government into hatred or contempt, besides 
being offensive to the Hindus. We say “ perhaps,” 
as we have not seen the book. 

Birth-Control 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger, the American cham- 
pion of artificial methods of birth-control, 
^s come out to India at the ihvitation 
of tbfe*' Indian Women V Conference. Wa do 
not like artificial methods of birth-conl^ol, 

J' 



vam 


iTid therefore do not advocate them. But 
f apart from^ our dialike and objections, we 
iJiink artificial methods of birth-control can-^ 
not for years and decades benefit those to whom 
small families would be of advantage. What is 
railed scientific birth-control requires some ex- 
penditure to purchase thf^ thinau 0 * 1 ^ 

some knowledge to use them. Considering the 
litter destitution of the masses in India, one cannot 
say that they can spare even a pie to buy these 
ihings. As regards knowledge, 29 per thousand 
less than three in a hundred of the female 
|^)opulation of India, are literate. 

The ladies who move resolutions in favour 
of artificial birth control in women’s meetings 
and who vote for them, generally belong to the 
class of the aristocracy and the upper middle 
class and can bring up comparatively large 
families. So it is not poverty which stands in 
the way of their rearing many children. They 
do not like to take the Irouhle to mother many 
hoys and girls. As for the poverty-stricken 
masses, we have shown that scientific birth 
\ntrol, even if it were quite unobjectionable, 
cannot be practised by ihom because of their 
poverty and ignorance. Besides, those who talk 
of birth control for them do not know in what 


Member 6i the Anthropelogieche ^ 

Vienna, , who had the charge of the (JeilMi- 
India, 1931, writes; 

It has been dearly demonstrated iW 
a rise in the standaid of living is normaOjr 
panied by a fall in the birth-rate, and the 
principle no doubt operates in this country; biiL evatt '' 
while we must admit the truth of iBacon^s 
that Repletion is an Enemy to Generation,**' a 
superfluity of food supply is not enough, as it 
enables the possessor to breed up to the subsieteiide^^ 
level again. In order that a higher standard ^ df ;/ 
living may affect the rale* of reproduction it lf ^ 
apparent that not only is an increase in education and 
culture involved, since it seems definitely establislied 
that intellectual activity acts as a check upon fe^ty, 
but also the psychological appreciation of a higher pro^ 
hability of survival. Recent studies of the popuUricm 
problem in the Pacific by Rivers, Pitt-Rivers, Roberts 
and others have clearly demonstrated the importance 
of psychological factors as affecting the increase ot 
decrease of the population, and although the environ- 
ment is generally entirely different in India, that is 
no reason for supposing that psychology is any less 
important here in its action on the rate of reproduc- 
tion. It is also likely that a changed outlook, in 
which a greater value was attached to the Mods 
of this world and less regard paid to the speculative 
possibilities of the next, would operate in the same 
direction; but it seems doubtful if a materialistie 
standpoint would commend itself to Indian culture.** 
Page 32, Census of India^ 1931, Vol. I, Part L 


small single-room hovels crores of them live. 
Can birth control methods be adopted with any 
decency in such hovels? 

Birth-control by continence is necessary. It 
i.^ difficult, but not impossible. 

Material and intellectual progress and cul- 
tural advancement make men and women inter- 
ested in many things be.«iides a mere animal 
existence. For this reason and because of some 
luological and psychological factors, intellectual 
and cultured people, even if they do not practise 
l>irlh-cQntrol, often have small families. There- 
fore, thos2 who do not want India to be over- 
populated would do well to raise the standard 
of living of the masses and educate them to be 
‘itelligent and cultured citizens. 

Whatever the case may be in other countries, 
^le practice of artificial hirth-control in India 
y die classes which have the means and knowledge 

0 do so, would result in a dwindling intellectual 
lad cultured class and in their being swamped by 
lu illiterate and poverty-stricken huge mass of 
lumanity. Therefore, in this country it is the 
laty of the intelligentsia to rear as large families 
'8 possible in order that they may become 
>^‘rvants of the people. 

1 llie remedy for bver-population which we 
ave indicated above is not imaginary or fantastic. 
Wany scientists support it. For example* Dr, J. , 

Huitton, D»Som FtA-SJ*. Corrmohc^n 


The following paragraph is taken from e 
lecture on “ Biology^ and the State ” recently 
delivered at the University of Manchester by . 
Professor J. Graham Kerr, Regius Professor erf; 
Zoology at Glasgow: 

“ There were around us examples of the result of . 
familiarizing matters of sex. In that evil work a>^ 
conspicuous part was played by the literature of,; 
birth control. Through it was being disseminated' 
a deadly poi.son, the effects of which must necessarihr 
fend towards the extinction of some of the great 
. races of the world.” 

Muslim Husbands and Wives at Cross 
Purposes 

All the Muslim women leaders whose spefM^hes 
we have seen reported in the papers speak os 
non-communalist nationalists, whereas almost all 
male Muslim leaders are communalists. What is 
the explanation? We do not think there is no 
domestic peace in leading Moslem families. 

Of course, we appreciate the division of 
labour, and cannot say that we cannot Hi all 
understand the arrangement. 

Viresalingam Memorial at Rajahmundry 

On the 2^ of November last a life-d^e 
statue of the late Rao Bahadur K. Viresalihj^ 
Pantulu Gam was unveiled at Raiabmundry ht 
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the prei^ice of a vast gathering. So far as show- 
ing him honour in this way is concerned, those 
who revere and appreciate him have done their 
duly. But they will have to prove their continued 
loyally to him by devoting themselves to the 
service of man as he did. 

Pantuhi Garu has been rightly called the 
Father of Andhra Renascence, the Father of Telugii 
Prose, the “ Conscript l ather ” in the Common- 
wealth of Modern Telugu Literature, and the 
Father of Modern l^iblic Life in Andhradesha. 
He was a sincere theist. “ The root of his life 
was religion.’' “ The many and far-reaching 
ramifications of his prolific energy were forth- 
puttings of an intense theistic passion.” He 
believed that the whole man should move for- 
ward, and he exemplified that belief in his life. 

His health was never robust. And yet one 
is astonished at the mere volume and range of 
his literary efforts — not to speak of their merit. 
His works, including his autobiography, have 
been published in twelve volumes. And they are 
of various kinds — from farces, comedies and 
serious dramas and novels to biographies, 
scientific disquisitions of various kinds, philosophi- 
cal, ethical and religious discourses and pamph 
lets meant for women. The cry of the child 
wid6w appealed to him most. He got many of 
them remarried and settled in life. He foimde I 
a Widow Marriage Association, and a Widow's 
Home whidi is maintained with the proceeds of 
the endowment which he has left. He founded 
a' High School and housed it in a building of 
its bWn which cost him Rs. 75,000. He gave 
Rajahmundry a Town Hall, a Public Library, 
and" a Prarthaiia Mandir — all built at his own 
expense. He founded the Hilakarini Saiiiaj and 
left to it by his will property worth some half 
a lakh. And yet he wa.s only a Telugu pandit in 
a college, a journalist and an author of Telugu 
books. Journalism he made a power for good, 
cleansing the Augean stable of the public life 
of his time by its means. No wonder that he 
was subjected to much persecution and his life 
was sometimes in danger. But being lion* 
hearted, he could never be deflected from the 
path of duty. 

The people of Andhradesha have honoured 
him in a way in which Bengalis have not yet 
honoured Ranunohun Roy. 

Miss Maude MacCarthfs Poems 

We are glad to be able to publish in this 
issue some poems by Miss Maude MseCarthy — 
iftjy private life Mrs. John Foulds. We had the 
plbaai^e of publishing some of her literary work 


many years ago. So far back as forty years ago^ 
when she was “ a slip of a girl,” she was acclaimed 
as a “ child prodigy violinist.” She is not a mere 
performer of other people’s creations but is also 
a creator of new forms of musical expression.” 

The now form.? of musical expre.ssion refejnrtid 
lo'were based on Indian music; for Mias MacCarthy 
lias visited India^ some years previously, and had 
difcovfved a new world of music . . . Miss MacCarthy 
soon became, as The Daily Telegraph, London, put 
il, “the arknowled{2:ed exponent in Europe of Indian 
music.” 

Thus w’rites Dr. J. H. Cousin.s in The Stated 

man. 

Miss MacCarthy is also a poet, likewise a 
Dramatist —a writer of “Mystery” plays and 
one of the forces in the renaissance of the 
puppet-drama in England.” 

Great Rritain as Maker of “ The Glory that 
is India ! 

At a garden parly given under the auspices 
of the East India Asssociation by Mr. C. G. 
Hancock to meet Sir Malcolm Hailey, Mr. Haw^ 
cock said in welcoming his guests: 

“On an occasion like iIiih it is well to remember 
that it was a handful of Loudon merchants who 
laid the foundation of our ij;reatness in India some- 
lhin« like three hundred years ago and gave to India 
greater prosperity and freedom than it had ever 
enjoyed even in the golden at?es of Asoka or Akbar.^ 
It Is to the genius of Great Britain that is due ‘thf^ 
glory that is India V* 

If the expression * the glory that is India ’ 
is meant to be applied to present-day India, it 
must be due to her great material prosperity — 
assuming that il exists — and, to a greater extent, 
to all her children being educated, cultured and 
enlightened. 

As regards her material and intellectual con- 
dition, it was written about two decade)^ ago in 
the official Report on Con.««litiitional Reforms. 
Dopularlv known as the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, that “ the immense masses of the people 
are poor, ignorant, and helpless far beyond the 
standard of Europe.” (Section 132). And last 
year, on the same subject, the Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform vrrote in their 
Report, Vol. I, Part I, page 2, “the average 
standard of living is low and can scarcely be 
compared even with that of the more backward 
countries of Europe, Literacy is rare outside 
urban areas, and even in these the number of 
literates bears but a small proportion to the.totff 
population.” According to the Census of IpJia.^ 
1931,^ literate persons number 95 per thousand 
aged 'S and over — males 156 and femal^ 29,- 
If Brittshers wish to boast that thh present 



ijflortpus condition of India is due td die geniua fact we. find 
of Great Britain, they can certainly please lhe.n* of Anderit India t ♦ : , ; • 

aetves. 



The civilized intellectuals . of the world no 
dboht sometimee speak of * the glory that is India, 
referring to her past. For example, Lord Curzon, 
as Viceroy of India, said in his Delhi Durbar 
address in 1901: 

“India lias left a deeper mark upon the history, 
the philosophy, and the religion of mankind, than any 
Other terrestrial unit in the universe.” 

This India of the past was not ‘‘ due to the 
genius of Great Britain.” 

Max Muller writes in his book on what Tnd: i 
has to teach the Western peoples: 

“If I were asked under what sky the human mind 
has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, 
has most deeply pondered on the greatest problems 
of life, and has found solutions of some of them 
which will deserve the attention even of those who 
have studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India. 

If 1 were lo ask myself from what literature we here 
in Europe may draw the corrective which is most 
wanted in order to make our inner life more perfect, 
more universal, in fact more truly, human, again I 
should point to India.” 

Here again the eminent Oxford orientalist 
spoke of ancient India, which was not made by 
the genius of Great Britain. 

This ancient India, not made by Great Britain, 
cave the world the decimal system of notation, 
the foundation of modern mathematics and of monarchs had checks and restraixift did ^ 


“Ere the pyramida looked 
of the Nile, when Greece w Italy, tbfe mm 
European civilization, nursed only the 
wilderness, India was the seat of vaal^ 
grandeur. A busy population had covered 
with the marks of industry; rich crops of 
coveted productions of nature annually rewaid^^ij|ji^^ 
toil of the husbandman. Skilled artisans 
the rude products of the soil into fabrics of 
delicacy and beauty. Architects and sculptors 
in constructing works, the solidity of which 
in some instances, been overcome by the 

of thousands of years The oncieoit 

of India must have been one of extraoraMir^ 
magnificence.” 

Dr. Benjamin Heyne in his statistical 
menls on Mysore said, “ The steel of Ihdiid-'^ 
decidedly the best I have met with. 

As regards India enjoying more freedom 
it ever did before, it is certainly a novel ' 
of freedom which she enjoys, seeing Aat 
children have no vioce whatever in their, 
destiny, that anv small political or civic rights th^ ' 
enjoy are purely “favours” which Britain in hter 
“ kindness ” “ graciously grants ” them, and thht; 
Britain does not admit that any such rights belong 
to them of right as human beings. They have no 
final power in any essential matter. The 6f>\ 
authority is not in India. 

On the other hand, in ancient India ev^ 


much modern science. She created the begin- 
nings of nearly all of the sciences and carried 
some of tliem to remarkable degrees of develop- 
ments, thus leading the world. Her architecture 
and sculpture were unsurpassed by those of any 
other country, ^hc excelled in music and paint- 
ing also. Her arts and crafts supplied her own 
requirements and those of many a country far 
and near. She produced great literature, great 
arts, ^reat philosophical systems, great religions, 
and great men in every department of life, — 
rulers, statesmen, financiers, scholars, poets, 
generals, colonizers, ship-builders, skilled artLsans, 
and craftsmen of every kind, agriculturists, in- 
dustrial organizers and leaders in far-reaching 
trade and commerce by land and sea. And this 


their power. And absolute monarchy was.bjf 
means the only or the prevailing form of ;gavenir' ^ 
ment all over the country in all ages. As we have 
repeatedly pointed out in this Review, repubUbt;5; 
existed in India at lca.st as early as the days ofr; 
the Buddha (6th century B.C.) and as late as 
lib century A.D. They were situated in the ejfr. 
tensive region strelching from the Punjab in 
west to Bihar in the east and from Nepal in 
north to the southern borders of the Central t 
vinces. • Democracies existed in South India 
The republican form of government in ancienl^ii:, 
India had a duration of at least a thousand yeaif^s ! 
No other country, ancient or modern, hqa haii^: 
republics for so long a period. The spirit of;*' 

she did when nobody had heard of the existence democracy manifested itwlf ip Jm 

of Great Britain Vedic elective kingship, in her caste fratemitm^ , 

British Imperiklists say and pretend to be- Buddhist church government and in vilUg^ 
lien that they have made India wealthy. But government, 
the real truth is that it was because of the abond- , ^ 

ance of her natural products and manufactured Lord Willinedon on Indues Tutelage 
goods that European merchants came here. Lord Willinadon, the Viceroy, virited 
Merchants go to a country to sell and buy, imply- Lucknow, on the 2i3tfa Novonber lost. In cotnsp 
ii^ tl!itod>y that its inhabitants. have purchasing of his reply to the address presented by the 
poWer and also things to Sell. MerchaAts do not cipal Board, he said 

g9 tp deseru to buy and'sell. Ak a mkter of *1 am fully awam th^ the refams lis nit-^ 
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ill' full ilic aspirations and wishc** of 

/ many, hri thty imdoubtedlv constilntc a grral ad- 

vance and tlirow oiien a wide avenue bv winch the 
I people of India can 4iow the nieasmre of their 

< eapacih aiul profiress/’ 

Wo flatly <Ioin llmL \hv coining’ so-called 
reforms ” luivc met in full moasiiro the aspira- 
tions and wishes of any\ Wc assert that the'* 
oonsliluto a great stej) hackward Rut that is not 
what we want to lav strt'ss tifnai in this note. 

Loid Willingdon and other R’ilisli Inipeiia!- 
isls do not perhaps understand how galling and 
insulting the atlitndt* of siifuuiorltv of the political 
ftehoolmasler-(‘xaininci assumed l)\ Britishers 
towards Indians is lo tlu' latter. The former 
should know (hat Indians are not political hahic-. 
Tliey an* enlith‘d lo nile themsehes and rpiilc 
capahh* of doim; so. if left alnm\ lh*'^ides, if 
their cajiaeilA is to he me«jsnrcd, Faigli'-hrnen ar * 
not in a po.-ition to nuMsnre il iinparti illy; lx*- 
cause they v.rr interi'sicd in prolonging, if not 
peipetiiuling, the dtunlnanci' of thein.selM's and 
the suhieciion of Indians It is not Indians 
alone who tliink that we aie capable Manv 

eonipetent forcigmas, Including Knglislimen, 
have said so II niaki's us ashamed wlvmever 
w'e have to ipiolc their testimony. Rut we shall 
do so again in .-^ome future issue in some detail 

Health of 1 //'’, Knmn^a Nrhru 

We are re-assnred to learn fioni a Berlin 

telegram of the 29th November last that, after 
a set-hark, Mrs, Kamnla Nehru’s health ha^ been 
improving again 

hair and Ftbioina 

Il would seem, in s])ile of Italian denials, 

that there has been recently a turn of the tide 
in favour of Ethiopia and that Italy has had 

some reverses, 

A Paris telegram, dated the 29th November, 
says that M. Laval lias informed Sig. Ccrri^ti, the 
Italian ambassador, that France wouhl stand hv 
Riilaiu in the event of Italy taking anv warlike 
ineasurewS against Britain, ineluding attack on 
British warshit>s, because such action would mean 
war not only against Britain hut against the 
. League and France. As il is believed that 
,*"Mu9So1ini will resist new sanctions with force, 
there is some apprehension of a sort of world 
‘ war breaking out. 

^ and China 

», V Perhaps taking advantage of the European 
' l^'silijiation arising (»nt of the Ttalo- Abyssinian war. 
'jfap^u has been trying to establish overlortlship 
ov^sr China and extending her empire there. 


Robbing Fetcr lo Fay Paul ? 

Just as in the various Provinces in succes- 
sion there has been legislation to arm the execu- 
tive wdtli «o-called emergency powers, so bills 
iiie being introduced and passed in different 
I'roviucial legislative eouncil.s ostensibly to wupe 
out or reduce the delits of the cultivating classes 
1 1 would lx* good, if the^raiyal-s could be freed 
ftorn debts without coi^hscating what legally 
Ivdong.x lo the l(mdcr.s and willioul virtually hit- 
l.'iig partiinla? comiminilics and rewarding others. 

llnnnniLi oj Hindi and Cnrmukhi 

Il is t he mil lira] right of c\ r.ry child lo be 
!.mg!ii ihiough llic meclimn of hi.s or hc!- mother 
hu’gitc. And It is I (.‘cognized in the Minority 
^bmranfee Treaties JoiK'Iiided undf‘r the auspices 
of the L(\‘gn(^ ol Nations If is Imped. ther('fon‘, 
thill the ^.'W^ F V Cos^'-nment will withdraw 
|h(* imjiis) and imsiaiesmanlike oub'r lianning 
(.inmukfii and liindi in piimaiv schools in all 
hut the I wo lowt'st classes Of course, even if 
tlx* ordi'i* is hoi icscimb'd. Hindi and (hinnukhi 
will not he '•!ii‘-hrd. Even the former despotic 
governnieiih of llnssia, Aust’da ard Germany 
could not ( Mish [\)lisli in Poland when under 
their swav 

H ofuru ('orijorenvr at Allnhabad 

f.t.kl.v 'v'i .1/11 ILi-^nn. (Ihci'Twoinai oT ilu* X'i'orncn’'- 
t r( wr]' (Ulird ihc 

Mr^, \ icr -f’o‘'“'n!'Til, in v/clvo’.tiin}? Lady 

McIi.'m; Pr . said that wnmnn all over 

il.f* wprc' piiikin;-; tlionp.(dvf s huard bur Indian 

w'otiM'ii sill] fai I'f’hiinJ tlu*ir ^i>ltTs in other 

lluiii'ili ’lu' mgr had corix* to 

tlx 'i ;i]mi “If tpis ('rmffrrnrr Ix'ipcd (veu a little 
in the ffTmi to fr. ,• ?x»l <jnh «»ur s‘\ und our 

roiintn' bul lii/'xanitv rnun ibc shackles that bound 
fix m, tills ( iiuif'Tcrx”!* Imd jnsiifird i|s cxislmcc*,” 

La K Mabarai Sinvb, vlrrinji flu* ronrsr Oj» her 

iirrsidinlijl addirss, -.fid fliat the coining reform.^ 

opeix d oil! yrcMt opporiiinilics fer women and tliey 
sliouM bemn lo cdinaic tlx:niscl\c-, for ibe work that 
lay before llx-m. The President a(lvO(’aU’<l the forma- 
tion of ^;irl jjuides and the ediioation of Hariians. 
Ainojij; the reseliitions adopted was one recjiieslirig 
tlx- flrii'-'h Pnrllannnt to snfemiurd the interests of 
women I'y makinj.'. provision in the Instruments of 
fns|Tiie;ion'< that women should be ^Iven chanee.s of 
.'^ssoeijijion in llie adminisi ration of every provinee 
a'l'! alM» the LentraJ Govf'rnnirnt. 

When I.ady Maharaj .Singh said that the 
corning reform.s opened out great opportunities 
for women, she spoke like the wife of a Govern- 
tnent servant. For the .so-called reforms will not 
open out great opportunities either to men or 
to women. It is astonishing how the merest 
crumbs caai satisfy women. Is it because they 
have be^ hitherto starved? 



*■: At the Karechi 

pteiading, the foIlonAqg . important relations were, 
adopted : ,’ ., . , , 

This Conferenee I00S4 with alajrip h^ion the incre^t«' 
iM number of abduction of girls and hoys taking’ 
place in Sind and ulao the growth in immoral 
traflic. It retjueHlJi the auihorillca and the public to 
co-operate with one another to supprcsft this crime 
and traffic. It is further of the opinion that a special 
staff should be appointed by the Government for this 
pmpow^'. 

Tliia Conference makes a special appeal to the 
Government to liquidate illiteracy in the country by 
introducing free and compulsoi7 education as a part 
of the ’'chomc* of the new constitutional reforms. 

This Conference notes with extreme regret that die 
provisions of the Sarda Act are being violated whole- 
sale throughout tite countr>', (a) by parties going 
lo certain Indian Stales* ( 6 ) and by the majority 
of rases of violation of the Act going unreported to 
the authoriiies altogether. 

This (^oiileronce appeals to the Rulers of Indian 
States, and specially lo the Mir Saheb of 
Khairpiir in Sind, to pass d law for their States on 
the lines of tin* Sarda Acl. It also appeals to the 
public to skirl Vigilance Commillees to look after 
the propel ciiforcemenl of the law and lo ihc Govern- 
inenr to make the oflences under the Act cognisable. 

This Confeionce whole-heartedly 'supports the Hindu 
Women’s Inheritance Bill. It appeals to the members 
of the Cl 11 Ira] Li'gislaliues to .support the Bill. 

This Coiiferemr makes earnest appeal to ithe 
women of Sind to join handH with those who are 
working in the cause of Harijan uplift.' -f-mVed Press, 


iW - 

evil#. Wi|H mwo o. , 
can egflilr the’ 
its teeming ‘ milliona. ■ 
tion.s the habit of i^^ar and 
appreciating new values, and 
impulse of Its people from its 
the direction of Truth.’* 

He added: 

“ Mine are the hopes of one' whV 
sound practical experience and. the. irchd L 
events. For, has not University edticalhMi,^*i 
of all its faults and failings, transformed.^, 
ditions here in India during the last fifty? 

^o, drill arc not all otir present political 
industrial leaders* our authors find poets, 
architects, philosophers and scientists, of Win 
I'fjuntry is so justly proud* one and all, the ‘ 
of our colleges ?” 

Disnjssiiig unentployment among th^ 
etl, he said: 

'' J would readily admit that there ia" 
unemployment in the country in tliese days,^ 
the same time I would beg leave to point;- 
I'niversilies are not employment-secpring 
procuring agencies. J see absolutely no jiiotifii 
lor resiricllng University education,” 



An Armed Procession 

La.*-! niotilh in Lahore there was a proces- 
sion of 00,00(1 Muhammadans with diawri swords 
and other weapons. What A\as the objeet of this 
procession? Why did the (lovernnient allow il, 
when half a do/.tvt or a dozen Bengali young men 
with sticks are not allowed lo come together in 
many places in Bengal? Are Bengalis a martial 
people^, and the Banjabis not? 

rf- 

Unrest in Egypt 

There is unrest among Egyplian.s, who are 
dissatisfied witli British tutelage. Has Mus.solini 
any idea of fomenting or exploiting this unrest? 

Agra University Convocation 

Unemployment among the educated, the part 
Umversity education plays in life and the line 
wl^ob diould be adopted in order to minimise 
the. prevailing distress in. the counU-y were some 
of . the subjects which SaJiabji- Manaraj. Anand 


Government Delimitation Scheme iO, 
Hamper Congress : 

It is not unnatural for Chivornment oSiCifi 
see that as few of their opponents, the ;G 
polititdans, enter the legislature, ii3 pos^wlN 

'Il'c f^cncral iuiprcssiuu that electoral 
het'i) M> tiamed utulci dclimitatioa . achei^e 
uiijou- Idi'ijI (»o\i'iiiincul.s as to hamper' 
jndid'jlc^ and iaciiituic. mutters for tneiir . 
i|)()osiujL: ^roiip*- serin*, to be seriously engag 
uicntioii of ihc f^>ngre^s Parliamentary Bo 
Pandit Goxirtd liullabh Paul, general Al 
•in: board, has circularized the variotiS' 
(.'oiigrr.-s commilteb asking the latter to ^ 
u\uilublc rnalcriuls on delimitation prop 
-iihinit lo till' hoard u comprehensive 
ihcieon to enable tim board to sift arid 
liic iiiaicriuls collcricd. It i$ emphasised thatr 
consist cully with the declared policy toWa 
new constitution the Congress r.oniinUt$^*'' , 
jTiaki' representations before the Ifaininohd.;^ 
niiiiir, if is ncverthclefcs advisi^la'.'.'jlo . 
of the situation with a view to arriving at. jtui 
c.-aiimate ot rifficial schemes of dclimitati^r\ ■ . 

Congressmen who are members 
Aspenibly or of some provinci$l council, 
move resolutions and make 6peei&h&''r>n-y 
These are in effect repre4ientAtioi3&,' • 
crilieisius of CovernmetM! ‘mifiasuresygire, 






(WggB»tiBft;wiao r«^ 

..i*- to. Ii» 0^ TU 'ildu«o,^- «4:S^pmn. 

:;»i 5 ^«»‘l» «A'fnw»«:il# but, Sn dTfr{iitere«^M , la ..ibe coinsf* of a I^fer addressed by the. 
Bfiblto,iw!n«wl{wfldi*cwwfl ^f*- Scitretaiy of the' ' Against Imperialiftin to . 

SS^^Mnu »» «f» Mr. BaWwirt, the .B*;it|sit>reniier. on the sul^ccb' 

wffeiwl by ite Bengal wUiorica of ihe military operaPtona jn me ^.■\^. rroritieTy 
ihft ih basift from - to . former eaya: ■ 

Bihar epBiWi^ and fw thoie. » the ' ^ 

•aiii.Milfl . tw:l "7«jfthQv«l. If orfsxerdiice 


iniaBI 409 Plow ©mawiva 

Kjf^-Add* dwald. Ik! iCJUMiyed. If pKjferenoft ts 
l#^ite '*WeU snwlr fhh Bentsal and Bihar colherwi 
. Ufj ijtt*' i)r, Ntaieeaery wotocth^j djity djoald be 
da foreiun coal but also on foreign 
i!nKh>;bii need a» fh(d. 

(/: tllXTILB. lNm:.STHV'j DO'IY. 

'.^he' TantE Board rightly suagested that the textile 
dtonld putchaae its requirements from withm 
tW .datititry as 'far as practicahfc. If to is niH 
httMpd,' noon, the Bombay and Ahmedabad ujiU- 


.The poflitfoik of - tinr,'M**hniftnd irih<*.'i is that ibeyv 
untjke Ethiopia, ate ^jukWer to apiinal to the League 
of Natiftnfl. But, the Rfifiali Oovernwi^itt 

are swiitorii's of lh« Co'cnaiii of the League of 
Nations ul the same lime as being signatories of the 
KeDogg Pact. I'niler the terms of the kellt'gg Pact 
the Hiitidfh G(»venimeTit plpfig*‘<l iti^elf to renounce 
war mi insirimicnt nf nations'll policy in favour of 
bubniittjng alJ (lispijl(?s to intcriiftiifinal arbitration. 


i^ upoup the Bombay and Alunedabfttl bjui- The European writer wanli* lhat hoslilitiett .< 

gc!tf% .W per cent, protMto «gwnrt ggrainst llic Mohraailds should b<* suspended and 
^ lh« dispute bclt.^» the British Oovernnienl and 

did'iniastlcB tlmy have btsm perpetrating in dm name the tribes referred lo arottration. ^ 

,1bwe nomBengalee mills. Sell cloths vVe are phsased to find that cr>iug tn the 
VWfh ctores a year in Bengal every wilderncas is Hot a special failing of Indian 

?a*'6B»e hjis cotae for a clear qpifewumding and 
4 ‘"ilpo&rbB about otiip iului'e ooiirsc of action. puJjHCisw, 

' 'a .i‘ . . ' ' . ' 

•X^^T Votes for Constiiuem potetakA Indian Afmy Leaders 

y fitr India Are IS ot Forthcoming 

• ’;■ • ^By'^Wr MailK Sir Philip Chetwode, Coinmander-in-dhief. 

qinM!'’^to peomlnence for . discussion atjrtu? concln^d fcs Urt speet.^ 

iti Birighioa -on Friday on tbtJ 24tb of last m the 

g^i^;:.riipcoii^'e.l«d.befc!ftir«fe^ ,. 

dalrgatc itm to Lflwckfn Ummsity 

Utout jParty: 1 

' Ri^^Anlfiticin aiiiked «I 0 . 'Coitfcrtincc tO , • TK«w sii 



ing 


'U» x^any. 

' Rcioluikm atod to- 'Confcrftnca to 

fe aapiwit for lodian’f right to ^£-tfetenm- ; 
mm- a.;id r;$i^fcjKovernnM!m. it alw coiM^iad to 
«£ ‘die NaiiohaV (Jowiunent aita to , 
Ul , India. Mrk Fraser, in moving 


I taiow you have got these young men m Into 
They am there, ■‘they to fit l«ad youi i.my Imt 
they are not contuig' fo^iird and I can only hope 
that what 1 have 8at4,lpday may be taken note ot 
throughout India end: to y<>'‘ w>U get the*"- 


, , Wve to .Cd^ment done^w 

for .India fxe^; po«^^ kittacetnent is ttttered';t? 



ithetn;, «|id,l»o»r.^,^tt 
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